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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



First Day. — Tuesday, August 24, 1858. 

Present : — James Major, Esq., q.c., and Christopher Copinger, Esq., Q.c., Commissioners. 



The Secretary, Thomas Jones, Esq., read the Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. Major, the Senior Commissioner, then said. — Now, 
gentlemen,, we are desirous of knowing what parties 
appear here. 

Mr. Macdonogh, q.c. — I appear on behalf of the 
Corporation of Belfast. 

Mr. Ghas. Barry. — I appear on behalf of certain rate- 
payers of the town of Belfast. 

Mr. M. Harrison. — I appear on behalf of certain 
parties named as special respondents. 

Mr. John Rea. — I am the relator in the Chancery 
suits, and appear for myself. 

Mr. T. B. Johnson. — I appear for the representatives 
of the late William Pirrie, one of the unsecured creditors, 
who has an action pending against the Corporation of 
Belfast. 

Mr. Major. — Does any other gentleman appear for 
any other parties ? Although we ask for appearances 
now, we are not to be understood as precluding any one 
from appearing at a subsequent period. I wish to know, 
in the first instance, does any other gentleman appear 
on behalf of any other section or portion of the commu- 
nity 1 

Mr. John Lindsay. — I am one of the Belfast Water 
Commissioners, and I 'appear for them. At present they 
are not prepared, not having received intimation from 
the Town Council. If necessary we shall have profes- 
sional assistance. 

Capt. Dyer. — I appear on my own behalf, as one of 
the subscribers to the old poor-house or Belfast Chari- 
table Society. 

Mr. Macrory. — Messrs. Macrory, Son, and Boyd ap- 
pear for the inhabitants of the district added to the 
borough by the Act of 1853. 

Mr. Major. — Gentlemen, I will now shortly state the 
course we mean to pursue. You are all apprized of the 
nature and extent of our inquiry. We have taken some 
pains to give publicity to the Commission, by publication 
through the Mayor. I understand he has given public 
notice of the Commission and the powers of the Com- 
missioners. I need not tell you that our powers are 
limited by the Commission. It will be seen that the 
inquiry embraces only questions of a municipal and 
financial nature and character. The duties imposed on 
us involve inquiry into a great variety of matters. 
These have been abstracted and subdivided by us 
under distinct heads. I propose to draw your attention 
to the subdivisions that we have made of the Commis- 
sion, as well to assist you in applying yourself to those 
•heads, as to apprize you that it is under those heads 
we must regularly proceed. [Mr. Major here read the 
Analysis. ] 

Now, although these subdivisions amount to twenty- 
six, you will find that they exactly correspond with the 
Commission, only we subdivide them into a number of 
heads, raising issues upon each of them ; and although, 
as I mentioned, the subdivisions appear minute, they 
will be found, as it occurs to us, to simplify the inves- 
tigation, by affording means of applying the evidence 
under distinct heads. It is unnecessary to observe that 
the matters to be investigated involve the consideration 
and also the settlement of important questions affecting 
the interests and prosperity of this great town. It is 
needless to say that we enter upon the inquiry with 
much anxiety and a deep sense of responsibility. We 
therefore ask the disinterested aid and assistance of all. 
We would also ask public and individual forbearance; 
and, above all, we would entreat of all parties oblivion 



of past differences and dissensions, abstinence from re- -Aug. 
crimination, and that they will unite with us in a patient 
investigation of the several matters referred to us for 
inquiry ; and all parties may be assured that they shall 
find, on our part, an anxious and solicitous desire to 
arrive at such a conclusion, so far as is practicable, as 
shall be satisfactory to all parties ; and thus, as we hope, 
contribute to the restoration of that harmony without 
which neither collective nor individual efforts can be 
successfully directed to the development of those great 
resources and natural advantages which the inhabitants 
of this district possess. 

We are now desirous of explaining the course we 
intend to pursue in the prosecution of this inquiry. It 
must be apparent that in the investigation of the im- 
portant questions to be considered much time will be 
required and a consequent necessity for husbanding it. 

In general, in inquiries of this nature, the proposed 
objects are not promoted by addresses or speeches. 

This inquiry is not of a nature to admit of such ; and 
it is, therefore, our determination that our proceedings 
shall be altogether confined to the tender and reception 
of evidence; and under the following rules, to which I 
now beg your attention. [Mr. Major here read the 
regulations.] 

Copies of those two documents shall be prepared and 
handed to you. A few days, a day at all events, will 
be required for the consideration of those matters. It 
would be quite unreasonable for us to ask you to state 
any opinion upon the subject until you' have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the course we intend to pursue. 

We do not wish to do so. We shall give you ample 
time ; but it is desirable for us to have something to 
do in the meantime. You will find that under two or 
three of the heads, questions will arise that are mere 
matters of account. Possibly something might be done 
at once in those; at all events we might commence with 
them to-morrow morning. We have kept those ques- 
tions separate. I do not mean to say that they may 
not have a bearing on other questions — they must have, 
to a certain extent — but we are desirous of proceeding 
at once. Still, I repeat, we are not desirous of pressing 
you now to come to a determination upon those matters. 

One thing may be taken as final and determined — that 
we cannot allow either addresses or discussions. When 
we go into the evidence, of course, questions may arise 
to hear counsel upon ; but it would be utterly intermi- 
nable, looking at these headings, if upon each of them 
we were to have addresses and discussions. The Secre- 
tary will have copies of those documents made to hand 
to you. 

Mr. Gopinger — And to any of the rate-payers who 
may desire to have them. If it should appear that any 
thing has been omitted from the detailed analysis which 
is within the Commission, or that in any other respect a 
question arises, of course we. shall be most happy to 
hear any observations on the subject; but we have 
gone through the Commission and checked it, and have 
reduced it to as many issues as we thought possibly 
could arise. Of course that will not preclude you or 
any other of the ratepayers from seeing whether any 
other issues do arise. 

Mr. Major. — In addition to our duties in court we 
shall have a great deal to do out of court every morning 
and evening. What we propose is, to sit each day from 
eleven o’clock until four. 

At the request of the parties appearing the court was 
adjourned until eleven o’clock on Thursday, the 26th 
instant. 
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Second Day. — Thursday, August 26 , 1858 . 



Mr. Barry. — Stated that he appeared for Mr. John 
Francis Ferguson and other ratepayers, who had peti- 
tioned against the Indemnity Bill. He asked the Com- 
missioners at whose instance the Commission was issued 
and what would be the result of their finding one way 
or other. 

Mr. Major. — We have no authority except what we 
derive from the Commission itself. How it originated, 
or what the result may be, we are perfectly ignorant. 

Mr. Barry. — Have you received auy instructions from 
the Executive respecting the Commission. 

Mr. Copinger. — We are perfectly unshackled in con- 
ducting this inquiry. 

Mr. Barry protested against the inquiry as unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional, and tendered a written pro- 
test against it. 

The Commissioners intimated that they would not 
receive the protest or put it upon the minutes. 

Mr. Barry. — Until the Commissioners shall have 
given their decision upon the heads which we shall send 
in, I do not wish to be understood as appearing here. 



Mr. Harrison. — I appear here for Mr. John Potts, and 
others of the special respondents to the original infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Wm. Carson. — I appear for Mr. William Carson, 
one of the special respondents. 

Mr. Major. — It is necessary that the accounts of the 
Corporation should appear upon our proceedings ; and 
we propose now to receive legal evidence of the preli- 
minary matters, upon which there can scarcely be any 
controversy, so that we may have the accounts of the 
moneys actually borrowed taken down upon our notes. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — I ask you to proceed seriatim, 
with the subdivisions or analysis which you have made. 

The Secretary having read the first allegation of the 
Corporation, 

Mr. Macdonogh tendered in evidence the report of 
Master Brooke, made under the decree in the Attorney- 
General, v. the Corporation of Belfast. 

The Commissioners ruled that the proof tendered 
was not evidence. 

The Town Clerk was then produced. 



•s Guthrie, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



1. Mr. Guthrie, do you hold any office under the 
Corporation of Belfast ? — I am Town Clerk. 

2. Do yon produce the books of the Corporation ? — 
I produce the Debenture Book of the Belfast Town 
Council, and the Registry of Loans of the Town Council 
of the borough of Belfast. 

3. Do you fill any other office besides that of Town 
Clerk? — Not now ; I did. I had been Sub-Treasurer. 

4. Will you please look at the Debenture Book, under 
the date of 1850, when there was a totting up of the 
mortgages ; I desire to know what was the entire amount 
borrowed on mortgages? — On the 1st of October, 1850, 
there is a totting up of this book, making the amount 
of mortgages then outstanding £200,000. 

5. Does that correspond with the printed accounts ? 
— I do not find in the printed accounts any abstract of 
the amount of outstanding mortgages until the end of 
1851. I find it signed by the late Town Clerk, and 
the Sub-Treasurer. 

6. Have you the page marked ? — It is No. 17. 

7. Mr. Copinger . — The whole account is not upon 
this page, for I see first “ amount brought forward ?” — 
That is the result of it recorded from the beginning to 
that point. 

8. Mr. Major . — What is the date of the commence- 
ment of that book? — Some time in 1845, I think, or 
184G. 

9. Mr. Copinger . — Will you look at the date 14th of 
August, 1846. No. 1, the first entry, is “£1,000 ; J. 
Walsh, 14th August, 1846,” stating the residence of 
the man, the rate of interest, and the gale days : does 
that £1,000 purport to represent the first thousand bor- 
rowed by the Corporation ? — It does, sir. 

10. And so the several entries from that down, 
amounting in number to 308, represent entries of the 
various sums that have been borrowed by the Corpora- 
tion on mortgages ? — They do. 

11. Mr .Major, — Do they disclose all the mortgage 
debts due by the Corporation ? — Up to that period. 

12. Have there been any mortgages since the 1st of 
October, 1850? —Oh, yes ; the books go on to record 
them. 

13. Mr. Macdonogh. — Am I right in saying that 
that represents what was outstanding in October, 1850 ? 
— Quite right. 

14. Mr. Copinger . — The books from page 1 to page 
17, am I right in taking down, represents 308 entries 
consecutively. The first date is the 14th of August, 
1846, the last date the 1st of October, 1S50; the amount 



of the entries represents £200,000, the sum borrowed 
on mortgage by the Corporation ; and those entries 
specify the amount, the party from whom borrowed, 
the amount of interest payable on each, the gale days 
when payable, if transferred, to whom transferred ? — 
That is quite correct, except in one instance. I think 
you have taken down the gross sum borrowed as 
£200,000 instead of £202,770; the 308 borrowings 
amount to £202,770, and there had been repaid on the 
1st of October, 1850, three mortgages, amounting to 
£2,770, leaving £200,000. 

15. What was the date of the payments? — The 
payments were at different times. This is an abstract 
showing what was outstanding at that date, secured by 
mortgage. 

Mr. Macdonogh called attention to the fact that 
the date of the first entry, the 14th of August, 1846, 
was after the royal assent had been given (on the 27th 
of July) to the second Act, the 9 th of Victoria, “for the 
better lighting of the Borough of Belfast and that 
the schedule of that Act gives a form of mortgage deed. 

16. Will you produce the book which evidences the 
borrowing upon the certificates, amounting to £47,808 
2s. Id. ? — [Book produced.] 

17. Tell the Commissioners what book that is? — 
This is the Registry of Loans. 

18. Are those loans upon certificates, not mortgages ? 
— I may say almost all ; none of them are on mortgage. 

19. Mr. Major. — At what date does it commence? — 
The 5th of October, 1850. 

20. Mr. Macdonogh. — Is that the first date of the 
loans ? — That is the first date of the loans, extra the 
mortgages. 

21. What is the close of it? — The last entry is the 
6th of November, 1854. 

22. Mr. Copinger. — How many of them are there ? — 
I cannot tell ; they are numbered under the different 
rates of interest they were borrowed at. 

23. Mr. Macdonogh. — Can you 1 give the folios of 
the first and the last?— From the first page down to 
folio '23. 

24. That book contains all the entries? — All the 
borrowings, and what was done with the money. 

25. And the result? — Not exactly the details; the 
loans are there, and the result I can give you. 

26. Mr. Copinger. — Wbatischemeaningofthoseentries 
“transferred to mortgages ?” — 'These loans began on the 
5th of October, 1850. All the moneys borrowed from 
1850 onward were put first in that account. Then as 
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mortgages fell due, and were paid off under the first 
Lead, certain sums recorded there were transferred to 
mortgages as they are marked. 

27. Mr. Macdonogli. — That is, some of the mort- 
gages were liquidated by sums so borrowed? — Yes. 

28. And they extinguished the mortgages? — The 
money taken from this account extinguished so much 
of the mortgages. 

29. Mr. Copinger. — The moneys received as loans 
were applied in payment of the mortgages. Take one 
instance, the entry “ October 5, Eliza Richardson,” 
living the residence, the interest, and the mortgage, 
No. 313 ; do I understand you to say that the sum of 
.£500 got from Eliza Richardson on this day went to 
pay off mortgage 313?— The money so borrowed from 
Eliza Richardson was transferred to a mortgage on that 
day, dated 5th of April, 1851. 

30. Does this mean that the money borrowed from 
Eliza Richardson went to pay the mortgage, No. 313 ? 
—No ; but it means that an equal amount of mortgage 
before the 5tli of October, or tantamount to it, was 
paid off by this £500. 

31. How does the entry of the 313 appear ?— Eliza 
Richardson, 5th of April, 1851, giving the residence 
and the gale days. Then there is what became of that 
aonin. It was raised by another mortgage, that is out- 
standing still. 

32. Mr. Macdonogh. — That is, it went m extinction 
of an old mortgage ? — Yes. 

33. Mr. Copinger. — Did it go to extinguish any 
portion of a mortgage debt? — I cannot say it went pre- 
cisely at that period, because there was at that period the 
mortgage debt and the loan debt. 

34. What I want to knoiv is this; under the column 
“Transferred to mortgages,” 313, the entry here in the 
mortgage-book is £500, borrowed on mortgage from 
Eliza Richardson, and it was received on the 5th of April, 
1851. It is then stated that that is cancelled by a new 
mortgage, No. 696, dated 6th of October, 1856. Does it 
not appear by that that she was an original creditor of 
the Corporation by mortgage for £500 ? — No, sir._ She 
was an original creditor in the loans book for £500 on 
the 5th of October, 1850, and became a mortgagee on the 
5th of April, 1851. 

35. In 1850 Eliza Richardson lent £500, as a simple 
contract creditor, and as the £200, 000 lent on mortgages 



was reduced by the payment of mortgagees, she got a Aug, 26 , 1S58. 
mortgage security ? — That is exactly so. James 

36. And every entry in this book under the head of Q ut | ir j e> j? S q. 
the column “Transferred to mortgages,” means that 

simple contract creditors, when the mortgages were paid 
off, got mortgage securities for tlieir debts? — It does. 

37. Do you see some blanks under the column “Trans- 
ferred to mortgages ?” — All where there are blanks are 
outstanding. 

38. There are red lines in the last column, marked 
paid, and the date of payment? — Yes. 

39. Then in this second book, which is the Registry of 
Loans, the names of the parties are given, with the 
amount lent to the Corporation, the time when lent, also 
a column showing those “ transferred to mortgages,” and 
this means that as the Corporation paid off £200,000 
original mortgages, new creditors, who were but simple 
contract creditors at first, got mortgages ; and in this 
column there also appears persons w'ho did not get 
mortgages, and who are still simple contract creditors of 
the Corporation ; also lines, showing when the parties 
appearing there were paid off? — Yes. 

40. What do the sums borrowed from those parties, 
and which are not entered in that memorandum, “ Trans- 
ferred to mortgages,” amount to? — £48,491 9s. 5d. 

41. Mr. Macdonogli. — What is the amount of the 
debt due to the Treasurer ? — The debt due to the Trea- 
surer on the 1st of January, 1855, was £36,148 11s. 6c?. 

42. Mr. Copinger. — From what date? — From 1842, 

I think. 

43. It is a general balance ? — Yes. 

44. Can you give the particular date ? — I can. The 
first transaction appears on the 25th of January, 1844. 

45. Mr. Major. — That is the result of au account 
commencing then? — Yes. 

46. Mr. Copinger. — Up to what period ? — The 31st 
of December, 1854. 

47. From what book does that appear ? — From the 
general accounts kept with the Treasurer. These are 
abstracts of them, and the results as vouched by the 
Treasurer. 

48. Mr. Major. — How are they kept with the Trea- 
surer — are they Corporate books or private entries of 
tlieir own ? — The Corporation keep their own books. 

49. Mr. Macdonogli. — Were they regularly audited? 

— They were. 



Third Day. — Friday, August 27 , 1858 . 



Mr. Joy, Q.c., appeared for certain ratepayers who 
Lave property in the district added to the borough by 
the Act of 1853, and read the beads of a case which he 
stated he would hand in to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Major handed back the protest which had been 



given in by Mr. Barry, and observed that it was a pro- 
test against the issuing of the Commission at all, and 
they could not receive it. It was a repudiation of the 
prerogative of the Grown. 



Guthrie, Esq., w'as then recalled, and his examination resumed. 



James 

Guthrie 



50. Mr. Copinger— In the debenture book I see a 

long red line drawn across the names ; does that pur- 
port to show that the mortgages were paid off— scratched 
out, in fact?— Paid off or renewed. . 

51. Take an entry in that book where the red line is 

ruled across; does that show that the mortgage has 
been paid off or carried into a subsequent part to a re- 
newed mortgage? — It does; it states in the observation 
column that it was either paid off or renewed by another 
mortgage. „ , T , 

52. For instance, take the first for £1,000 to John 
Walsh, 14th of August; the red line, although it leaves 
the writing plainly visible, indicates that it lias been 
paid, and there is added the observation that it was 
paid by the issue of another debenture to John Walsh, 
No. 340 ?— Yes ; and that is a correct entry. 

53. Mr. Macdonogli . — Be so good as to produce the 
improvement ledger of the town of Belfast, and refer to 
folios 300 and 301, telling me first what is the gross 
amount of cash expenditure exhibited in this book ? 
£245,243 5s. IOcL 



54. Look at the earliest date of cash expenditure in 
folio 52 of the ledger ; is that folio referred to in the 
other folios which you first opened, 300 and 301 ? — 
It is. 

55. Am I right in saying the date is the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1846? — Yes. 

56. Inform the Commissioners what is the first item of 
cash expenditure? — The entry is “To cash for jurors, 
the first negotiation, £650.” 

57. Look at the date of the 22nd of December, 1852, 
in the cash book, folio 101 ; wliat is the ultimate item? 
— The last cash entry is on the 22nd of December, 1852, 
and is to George Kay and Francis Smith, who were 
partners. 

58. That is the folio in the ledger, No. 94?— Yes. 

59. Mr. Major. — What is the item for? — Costs. 

60. Mr. Macdonogli. — The item is £27 14s. 5d. ; am 
I right ? — You are right. 

61. Look at certain items of cheque of the 31st 
December ; were the cheques drawn in favour of the 
police fund ? — Yes. 



i, Esq. 
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62. Were those cheques which were drawn in favour 
of the police fund then charged to the improvement 
fundi — Yes. 

63. Am I right in saying that the expenditure would 
be paid out of the police fund during the current year? 
— You are. 

64. Do the outlays consist of wages and materials for 
streets? — Yes, and for markets. 

65. Does the summary contained in folios 300 and 
301 correspond with the various entries in the ledger 
to which they bear reference? — They do. 

66. Now, under the same class of property, produce 
every voucher, cheque, and receipt ; have you them all 
accumulated together? — I have the cheques and voucher 
books together relating to these payments. 

67. Mr. Copinger. — That is the payments contained 
in the ledger, and of which you have the summary in 
folios 300 and 301 ?— Yes. 

68. Mr. Macdonogh. — Ranging over the years from 
1846 to 1852? — Down to the end of 1852 inclusive. 

69. Were there any of those vouchers or documents 
lost or mislaid? — None, that I am aware of. 

70. Mr. Copinger Did you, in your capacity as 

sub-treasurer, check all the several items that are con- 
tained in that ledger, and which range from 1846 to 
1852, so as to see that they were right, and that the 
summary contained in folios 300 and 301 was correct 
and proper? — 1 was not sub-treasurer before 1852, but 
this abstract was made out by my directions, and is a 
correct transcript of the several accounts which appear 
in the book. 

71. Mr. Major. — As I understand you only refer to 
the entries contained in the books; you cannot speak of 
them, but you have copied the entries correctly? — I have. 

72. Mr. Macdonogli. — Tell me, what are the net pro- 
ceeds of the markets of the Borough of Belfast annu- 
ally? — The net proceeds for 1857 were £5,225 15s. 8d. 

73. Mr. Major. — Ending at what period? — The 31st 
of December. 

74. Mr. Macdonogh. — Since you entered upon your 
office in 1852, the outlay upon the streets and markets 
amounted to £27,929 Is. 8 d., I believe that is correct? 
— Quito correct; that is for the years 1853 and 1854. 

75. Mr. Major. — When did you enter into office in 
1852 ? — In June. 

76. Mr. Macdonogh. — From what date to what date 
was that outlay? — From the 1st of January, 1853, to 
the 31st of December, 1854. 

77. Have you in court the vouched accounts in re- 
ference to that £27,929 Is. 8d. ? — Yes. 

78. Add that £27,929 Is. 8d., which is the expendi- 
ture on the streets and markets in 1853 and 1854, to 
the £245,243 5s. 10c/., the expenditure from 1846 to 
1852, and the tott is £273,172 7s. Qd.1 — Yes. 

79. Mr. Copinger. — Is there a detailed account in 
any books of the Corporation showing the various items 
of the purchase of laud, making and widening of streets, 
pulling down of houses, costs of inquisitions, costs of 
getting sites, attorneys’ costs, and every thing of that 
sort ? — There is. 

80. Has that detailed account been correctly carried 
out into the summary in folios 300 and 301. 

81. Mr. Macdonogh. — We are now at No. 4 of our 
issues. We say that moneys were expended by the 
Corporation ultra their powers under the Acts to the 
amount of £84,640 0s. lid., which is composed of two 
sums, £48,491 9s. 5d., which was money borrowed 
upon certificates signed by three of the Council, and a 
sum of £36,148 11s. 6 d. ; is that right? — Quite right. 

82. Mr. Major. — Were all the certificates signed by 
three members of the Council ? — All. 

83. Mr. Copinger. — Are they all in the same form ? 
— There is a slight difference, which, probably, I can ex- 
plain. 

84. Mr. Macdonogh. — There is no substantial differ- 
ence? — None substantial. 

85. Mr. Copinge)'. — Does the difference exist in two 
classes or more? — It exists in those who lent their 
money subject to repayment on three months’ notice, 
and those who leut for a longer period; that is the only 
difference. 



86. Mr. Major — I presume, Mr. Guthrie, the forms 
of the mortgages you have granted correspond with the 
form, given in the Act of Parliament ? — I think so ; they 
follow the Act so far as I know; they were prepared 
in Mr. Bates’, the Town Clerk’s, office, and were never 
deviated from. 

87. Buc they are all in the same form? — The mort- 
gages are all in the same form. 

88. Mr. Macdonogh. — Be good enough to tell me 
the amount of the sinking fund which was brought 
into Court by Mr. John Thompson; I believe it was 
£12,739 7s. iOd. ? — There was something more for in- 
terest; I think it was £13,000 some odds. 

89. The correct amount up to December, 1854, is 
£12,739 7s. lOd. ; am I right? — Yes, that is right. 

90. Now, please to add that £12,739 7s. lOd. to the 
amount of money expended, which is ultra the £200,000 
■ — namely, £73,172 7s. 6d., in the former figures, and 
those two sums amount to £85,911 15s. 4d. ; am I 
right? — Yes. 

91. Now, with reference to the latter part of our 
averment as to heading No. 5, have £3,000 a-year, since 
1855, been set apart as a sinking fund? — Yes. 

92. Mr. Major. — State what time in 1855? — About 
the 20th of July in each year. 

93. In point of fact, on the 20th of July, 1855, was 
a sum allocated to the sinking fund ? — In 1855 £800 of 
mortgages were paid off, and the balance of £3,000 was 
invested in the funds. 

94. Mr. Macdonogh. — On the 5th of April last was 
there a further sum applied in payment of mortgage 
debt, which was then a balance in the hands of the 
Council? — £5,000. [Counsel read 383 section of the 
Act authorizing that.] 

95. In 1855 mortgages were paid off to the amount 
of £800; in 1856 to the amountof £5,314 10s.; in 1857 
£2,943 10s.; is not that true? — Quite true. 

96. The tott of these sums is £9,058 ; and adding to 
that £5,000 paid this year, it makes £14,058? — Yes. 

Mr. Macdonogh — That is the evidence to support 
the allegation that reductions to the amountof £29,739 
7s. 10d., have been made in the gross sum borrowed. 
The sinking fund amounted to £24,739 7s. 10(7. alto- 
gether, consisting of £12,739 7s. 10<7. brought into Court, 
and £12,000 since 1854; out of that, 9,058 of mort- 
gages were paid off ; and we expended, besides, £5,000 
of other moneys. 

97. Are you able to tell exactly the amount of stock % 

98. Is it in the 3 per cents.' ? — It is. 

99. What is the amount? — The amount brought into 
Court, to the credit of the Accountant-General, was 
£13,534 Is. 3d. : that was the cash invested. 

100. Mr. Major. — What was the amount of stock 
purchased? — £15,164 16s. 5d. We have another sum 
standing in the names of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses. 

101. Mr. Macdonogh. — What is the amount of the 
other sum ? — £3.160 5s. 5d. 

102. Is that the amount of stock or cash ? — The 
amount of cash it represents is about £3,056 10s. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — Now as to No. 7 — No. 6, which 
is struck out, is the complement of No. 5 — our answer 
is, that the sums not legally chargeable on the rates and 
other corporate property are the £48,491 9s. 5d. bor- 
rowed upon the certificates, and the £36,148 11s. 6d. 
simple contract debts. No. 8 is answered already in 
fact. Before proceeding with No. 9 we should know 
what their case is. 

Mr. Copinger. — Is it not plain that their heading will 
negative your averment. In my judgment, the Corpora- 
tion are bound to go on now with No. 9. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — I am perfectly ready. 

Mr. Major. — I take for granted that Mr. Barry will 
put in a statement, and it is better for us now to go on. 

Mr. Copinger. — We shall not allow them to examine 
a single witness upon No. 9, or cross-examine one until 
they put in a case. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — I am perfectly satisfied. I pro- 
pose now to complete No. 4 by a witness who will give 
evidence also applicable to other portions of our case. 
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William Eastings, Esq.. 

103. Mr. Macdonogh. — You were Town Surveyor un- 
der the Police Commissioners, I believe? — Yes. 

104. That was the governing body of the town be- 
fore the election of the Town Council ? — Yes. 

105. Were you afterwards appointed Town Surveyor 
by the Town Council when they were elected under the 
3rd <fc 4th Yic. ? — I was. 

106. State the time of your appointment? — In 1844 
T was Surveyor for the Commissioners, and was reap- 
pointed by the Town Council in 1844, when they 
assumed the government of the town. 

107. Do you produce copies of the Parliamentary 

plans which show the street improvements? — Yes; a 
copy of the plans made in 1845. It is not a perfect 
copy. „ 

108. Have they been made by Mr. Lanyou ? — I es. 

109. Who is he? — Mr. Charles Lanyou. 

110. I believe he is an architect also? — Yes. 

111. Mr. Major. — Plans of the town or of the con- 
templated improvements? — Contemplated improve- 
ments in 1845. 

112. Is that the original plan deposited with the Town 
Clerk ? — No, sir ; this is a copy : I think it is a litho- 
graphed copy. 

113. Do you know whether one is lodged with the 
Clerk of the Peace ? — I think so. 

114. Mr. Major. — Can you speak with certainty 
whether it is a correct copy or not? — I have not com- 
pared it. 

115. Mr. Macdonogh. — Is it signed by Mr. Lanyou ? 
— No ; it is not signed by him. 

116. Have you a copy which was prepared by your- 
self showing the work actually executed by the Town 
Council ? — Yes. [Produces it.] 

117. Were those works carried out under your imme- 
diate inspection ? — They were. 

118. Mr. Copinger. — You mean the work referred to 
in that map ? — The street improvements and market 
improvements which are shown by this map. 

119. Mr. Major. — Does that map disclose all the im- 
provements made? — It does. 

120. Mr .Copinger. — When was that map made? — I 
cannot exactly say. I think, in 1855. I am not ex- 
actly sure of the date. 

121. Mr. Major. — Was it made by yourself? — It was 
not made by myself. It was made by my assistant, 
copied from the parliamentary plans. 

122. Mr. Copinger. — Did you check and correct it, 
as a surveyor, with the ground itself? — No, sir ; I did 
not. 

123. Then how did you put from the parliamentary 
plans one of the contemplated improvements? — I com- 
pared the plans with the ground itself generally. I had 
a general knowledge of the ground, and knew the plans 
corresponded with the ground. 

124. Mr. Macdonogh. — The works were executed 
under your immediate superintendence ; you saw the 
people executing them? — Yes. 

125. Did you check over the vouchers for payment? 
— Not all. 

126. Do you know the improvements now in exist- 
ence? — Yes. 

127. With that knowledge are you able to say that 
your assistants prepared that an accurate map ? — Yes. 

128. Was that the map used in Master Brooke’s 
office ? — Yes. 

129. Can you now refer the Commissioners to any one 
of those localities delineated on that map where im- 
provements were effected ? — I can. 

130. Were you cognizant of the outlay that w r as made 
for the execution of those various works ? — Yes. 

131. Mr. Major. — Can you show on that map whether 
the works so completed correspond with the plans of the 
contemplated improvements ? — The plan of the ground 
proposed to be taken in the parliamentary plans in 1845 
correspond with that; but the lines of improvement 
marked down do not exactly correspond. One street 
is made a little wider than what is shown on the par- 
liamentary plans ; it is made 80 feet instead of 60. 
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132. Except in that does it carry into effect the con- William 

templated improvements on the original map ? — So far Hastings, 
as it goes. Es<1 ' 

133. Mr. Macdonogh . — What is the street which was 
increased in width? — Victoria-street. 

1 34. Mr. Copinger. — As to the identity of that map 
can there be any doubt? You know, I suppose, every 
portion of the land ; can you from your intimate know- 
ledge of it say whether that is_a true representation of 
the land ? — It is. 

135. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was it your duty to vouch 
the outlay in order to its being paid by the Commis- 
sioners? — Yes. 

136. The vouchers passed through your hands to be 
paid? —They did, with the exception of the workmen’s 
time, and some materials that were taken out of the 
stock of the Police Commissioners ; those accounts were 
jjiade out by my assistants, and handed in to the Sub- 
Treasurer. 

137. With this exception you certified the accouuts 
before they were paid ? — Yes. 

138. Mr. Major. — Are you able with certainty to say 
that the moneys so stated to be expended were expended 
upon the premises disclosed on the map ? — I cannot say 
that. I did not keep the general accounts of the Cor- 
poration. 

139. Mr. Macdonogh. — Are you able to say that the 
moneys you yourself signed and passed were expended ? 

— Yes. 

140. Mr. Copinger What were the moneys expended 

in doing ? — In pulling down houses, in removing mate- 
rials, paving and sewering the streets, and in the for- 
mation of markets. _ 

141. Can you tell the gross amount of vouchers that 
passed through your hands ? — I cannot. 

142. Mr. Macdonogh. — .But upon reference to the 
vouchers you can identify them ? — Yes. 

143. Does the line on that map indicate May’s fields ? 

— The line on the map separates May’s fields, north and 
south. 

144. Were you well acquainted with the condition 
of the markets of the town before 1845 ? — I was. 

145. Inform the Commissioners whether the market 
accommodation was then in a sufficient and adequate 
state or the contrary ? — The market accommodation was 
very deficient previous to that time. 

146. Now as to the streets in the districts through 
which new streets were formed by the Town Council, 
what state were they in as to narrowness or inconve- 
nience ? — They were almost all narrow and inconvenient 
streets, not sufficient for the thoroughfare. 

147. Mr. Copinger. — That is where the improvements 
have been made ? — Yes. 

148. Mr. Macdonogh. — What class of the population 
inhabited those particular localities ? — The houses were 
generally of a small, poor class, occupied by au humble 
class of people. 

149. Were they inconveniently crowded together ? — 

They were. 

150. Do you happen to know how many houses alto- 
gether were taken away ? — I reckoned them from my 
own plans, and I made the number about 510. 

151. Mr. Major Were those actually removed ? — 

Yes, sir. 

152. Mr. Macdonogh — 510 dwelling-houses? — Ido 
not say they were all dwelling-houses; but stores and 
dwelling-houses. 

153. Could the trade and business of the town be car- 
ried on through the streets without sufficient width? — It 
could not. 

154. In order to make the streets of sufficient width 
was it necessary to take ground at either side of the 
street, at either side of the carriage way ? — In order to 
secure frontage for houses it was necessary to take 
ground on each side of the street. 

155. Do you recollect the erection of a new bridge 
over the River Lagan called the Queen’s Bridge ? — Yes. 

156. About what time was that? — I think it was about 
1842 or 1843. 
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157. By whom was that erected ? — At the joint ex- 
pense of the counties of Down and Antrim. 

158. Acting for the Police Commissioners, are you 
aware that arrangements were entered into with the 
Board of Works, at the time of the erection of the new 
bridge, that Ann-street and the streets leading to it 
should be widened ? — I believe there were. 

159. Mr. Major. — Is the new bridge on the same site 
as the old one? — Yes. 

160. Mr. Macdonogh. — You know it was a projected 
thing, the opening of Ann-street and the streets lead- 
ing to this bridge ? — Yes. 

161. That was prior to authority being vested in the 
present Corporation of Belfast? — Yes. 

162. Mr. Major. — Is Ann-street at both sides of the 
bridge ? — No; only at the County Antrim side. 

163. Mr. Macdonogh. — After the Corporation were 
called into existence they adopted the project? — Yes. 

Produce the map to the Commissioners showing the 
old streets and their condition. [Produces a map.] 

164. Mr. Major. — Was any part of that street re- 
ferred to commenced by the Board of Works before the 
Corporation came in ?— There were plans prepared. 

165. Mr. Macdonogh. — Did you ever see the plans 
that were prepared? — I saw plans prepared before 1844, 
when the Town Council assumed the government of the 
town. I saw plans prepared by Mr. Lanyon. 

166. Had those plans been prepared for the Police 
Commissioners before the present Corporation ? — Yes ; 
I saw plans with Mr. Lanyon, and they may have been 
prepared by him for the Police Commissioners. 

The Commissioners intimated that they would re- 
quire to see the original plans. 

167. Mr. Major. What is the document you have in 
your hand? — It is a plan of the town. 

168. Mr. Macdonogh. — Will you inform the Com- 
missioners does that map represent the state of the 
town at the time to which you have been calling atten- 
tion, prior to 1843 and 1845?— This map is a copy of 
the Ordnance Survey. 

169. Does it represent the exact state of things an- 
tecedently existing as you saw it? — It does, with the 
exception of the long bridge. You see the old long 
bridge marked hero ; and at the time the improvements 
were commenced the new bridge had been erected. 
There is no substantial difference. 

170. Mr. Gopinger. — How many square inches of that 
map before you represent the spot where the improve- 
ments were made ? — About 18 inches long and 10 inches 



u roan. 

171. Mr. Macdonogh. — The 510 houses or tenements 
of which you spoke, is the locality of them there in- 
dicated? — Yes. 

172. They arc not individualized? — No. 

173. Was Mr. Lanyon, with whom you saw plans be- 
fore the present Corporation came in, for some years 
afterwards employed to prepare the plans preliminary 
to the Act of 1845 ? — Yes. 

174. And those plans prepared by him in relation to 
the Act of 1845 arc in existence? — Yes. 

175. Mr. Gopinger. — Previous to the passing of the 
Act of 1845 were plans prepared to be submitted to 
Parliament?— There were. 

176. Were those plans of what now purport to be 
the improvements or contemplated improvements? — 
They were. 

177. Mr. Macdonogh.— But in fact the contemplated 
improvements have been executed upon a larger scale 
as regards the width of Y ictoria-street ? — Yes. 

178. Mr. Gopinger. — The deviation from those plans 
consists of the widening of that street from 60 to 80 
feet, and other matters of that sort? — Yes. 

179. Mr. Macdonogh. — What was the entire length 
of’ the line of streets formed and widened by the Town 
Council under the Act of 1845? — 3,380 feet. 

ISO. Has the ground for the houses which have been 
built at either side of Victoria-street been either pur- 
chased or leased from the Corporation of Belfast ? — Yes, 
with one exception. 

181. What was that exception? — Part of what is 



called Victoria-street was in existence before. That 
part of Victoria-street was widened which was for- 
merly Great Bdward-street ; houses were in existence 
there, and the ground at that side was not taken by the 
Corporation. 

182. That was a very small portion ? — Yes. 

183. Are the buildings which have been erected upon 
ground purchased or leased from the Corporation large, 
handsome, and substantial ? — They are. 

184. Mr. Major. — Did the Corporation build all those? 
— No ; they either sold or let the ground. 

185. Mr. Macdonogh. — Having regard to the 510 
tenements which before existed, and their condition, 
having regard to all the anterior circumstances, has the 
general improvement of the town by the formation of 
streets been of substantial advantage to the borough of 
Belfast, or otherwise ? — It has been of substantial benefit 
to the borough. 

186. Have those improvements been of a character 
necessary and essential to the development of trade and 
the increase of the town as well as its beauty ? — I think 
they have. 

187. Mr. Gopinger. — You have said that 510 houses 
or tenements were pulled down ; could you tell the 
number of houses or tenements erected ? — I could ; but 
not at present. I could ascertain it. 

188. Have you any means of showing what the 
valuation of the houses and tenements pulled down was, 
what was the annual amount of taxation derivable 
from those tenements, and what the annual value? — I 
think that can be ascertained. 

189. Mr. Macdonogh. — Is it your opinion as a per- 
son competent to speak upon tkose subjects, that it was 
necessary and desirable for the improvement of the 
town to form Victoria-street at its present width ? — I 
think it was. 

1 90. Was it both in a sanitary and commercial sense ? 
—Yes. 

191. If the Council had not purchased ground at 
either side of the road-way, and afterwards let it oft’ 
for building ground, could it have been made as hand- 
some or important as it is ? — It could not have been 
made as handsome or important a thoroughfare if ground 
had not been taken for new buildings. 

192. I believe some of the largest warehouses in Bel- 
fast are erected there? — Very large warehouses, indeed. 

193. Upon ground fronting that street? — Yes. 

194. Is the new Northern Bank, that fine building, 
in that locality? — Yes. 

195. How long are you acquainted with Belfast? — 
All my life. 

196. You were brought up here ? — Yes. 

197. Then you have seen its improvements, its de- 
velopment ? — I have. 

198. Can you indicate upon both the maps produced 
the position of the several quays ? — 1 can. 

199. Where is the quay that is used for the coal 
trade ; at which side of the river is it ? — The County 
Down side of the river. 

200. Have the coals that are used in factories and 
mills on the County Antrim side of the river to be 
brought over the Queen’s Bridge ? — They have. 

201. Have the widening of Ann-street and the for- 
mation of Victoria-street enabled the Harbour Commis- 
sioners to establish the Coal-quay on its present site ? — 
They have. I think the Coal-quay could not have been 
established upon its present site if those improvements 
had not been made. 

202. Mr. Major. — Has that quay been erected lately? 
— I think since the erection of the bridge. 

203. Was it erected by the Corporation ? — No ; by 
the Harbour Commissioners. 

204. Mr. Gopinger. — Was there any inlet into the 
County Antrim part of Belfast for coals until those im- 
provements were made ? — The coals, previous to that, 
had been sold on the Antrim side of the river ; the 
coal vessels came to the Antrim side instead of the 
Down side, as they do now. 

205. Was that inconvenient to the commerce of the 
town ? — Yes. There would not be sufficient room if the 
coal vessels were there. 
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206. Supposing the Coal-quay to be upon the spot 
where it is now, and supposing nothing had been done 
to Ann-street and Victoria-street, could the coals de- 
posited upon the Coal-quay have been brought over the 
Queen’s Bridge and diffused through the town of Bel- 
fast properly and safely ? — They could have been brought 
over, but in the crowded thoroughfares it would have 
been dangerous, probably. 

207. Mr. Macdonogh. — Could it conveniently have 
been done 1 ? — It could not. 

208. The coal vessels have been sent to the other 
side ? — Yes. 

209. Does that afford enlarged accommodation for 
the vast trade of Belfast shipping on the Antrim side ? 
— It does. 

210. Has the trade of Belfast in those two views, 
both in respect of the markets of the town, and also 
the foreign trade and the trade upon the quays, very 
largely increased within your own memory? — It has, 
very largely. 

211. Mr. Major. — Could you say for what number of 
years ? — It has been continually increasing. 

212. Prom what time ? — As long as I recollect. 

213. Por ten or fifteen years? — 'For fifteen or twenty 
years. 

214. Mr. Macdonogh — Suppose the old bridge had 
remained, was it narrow and inconvenient ? — It was. 

215. Suppose the old bridge had remained, the old 
streets remained unremoved, the thoroughfares not 
widened, could the arrangement for having the colliers 
sent over to the Down side of the river have been ren- 
dered safe and practicable ? — I do not think they could. 

Mr. Barry objected to this evidence on the ground 
that the improvements referred to were expressly au- 
thorized by the Act. The objection was overruled. 

216. Supposing the Corporation had stopped short 
when they had removed one-half of the 510 tenements, 
finding that they had worked up the £200,000, could 
those improvements have been carried out as they now 
arc ? — No ; they could not. 

217. Was it necessary and useful to take down the 
whole of the 510 tenements, to get rid of them all? — 
I think it was. 

218. If £273,000, in round numbers, were necessary 
to complete the work, would it have been wise or 
useful for the public benefit, for the trade of Belfast, 
to have stopped short when £200,000 were expended, 
not speaking of legality or illegality ? — No ; I think it 
would not. 

219. Are you enabled, from what you have seen, liv- 
ing here all your life, seeing the pre-existing state of 
tilings, to say that the works done have been carried 
out for the benefit of this town ? — I am quite satisfied 
that they are. 

220. You know the northern and southern districts 
of this town? — Yes. 

221. Before those improvements, and before the open- 
ing of Victoria-street, was a communication between 
those districts north and south desirable for the benefit 
of its people? — It was very desirable. 

222. During the whole of the time you mentioned, 
this has been a rising town? — Yes. 

223. Was it increasing in population then as well as 
in trade ? — It was. 

224. Has its increase been promoted by the improve- 
ment which has been made? — It has. 

225. Is that a great public convenience and work of 
utility? — It is. 

226. Mr. Copinger. — You said that the old bridge 
was very narrow, and you did not think that the coals 
could have been sent across with safety to the public if 
the improvement had not been made. Suppose, now, 
that the Queen’s Bridge had been made, would that 
have made any difference, if the bridge were then as it is 
now, a good wide bridge ; or do you confine your obser- 
vation to the bridge alone ? — The widening of the bridge 
removed the difficulty so far as the bridge was concerned; 
but the widening of the streets was necessary, for the 
streets leading from that were very narrow and incon- 
venient. 



227. Mr. Major . — Could you say what was the Aug. 27,1858. 

breadth of the former streets leading from the bridge ? . . 

I could not exactly say ; I think the widest part was 
somewhat about 40 feet. s ’ 

228. And the present width is 80 feet? — A part is SO 
feet ; the greater part from 65 to 70. 

229. Mr. Macdonogh — Was part of it only 25 feet? 

— A part was less than 25 ; however, that narrow part 
is not taken down here [pointing to the map]. 

230. But you know it to have been so ? — Yes. 

231. Were the other streets, which were at right 
angles to that, or oblique to it, still narrower ? — They 
were still narrower. 

232. Mr. Copinger . — What are they now? — The street 
leading at each side of that is 80 feet ; it leads both 
to north and south of Ann-street. 

233. Mr. Macdonogh — Were you conversant with 
the extent aud state of the market accommodation in 
this town prior to 1845? — Yes. 

234. Was the principal market Smithfield market ? 

— It was. 

235. Was it used for the sale of cattle, hay, and 
marine stores? — Yes. 

236. And I believe a variety of other articles? — 

Yes; lumber of different descriptions. 

237. For what other class of things? — Old clothes 
were sold there by auction, and furniture, too. 

238. Were the approaches to Smithfield market con- 
fined or open to the public ? — They were very narrow, 
and still are. 

239. Was the market itself altogether too small for 
even the traffic carried on there ? — It was. 

240. The next largest market, I believe, to that was 
May’s market? — Yes. 

241. Was that used for the sale of oats and oatmeal, 
fowls and butcher’s meat, butter and eggs? — Yes ; and 
fruit, I think. 

242. Montgomery’s market was another, I believe ? — 

Yes. 

243. Was that used as a fish and vogetable market? 

— It was. 

244. I believe it was a meal market also and vege- 
table market ? — It was a potato market. 

245. Was there any market at all for the sale of pork 
or for horse fairs ? — The horse fair was held in the 
open street, there was no market for it ; there was a 
yard for weighing pork, but the market was in the 
streets — in several streets. 

246. Prior to 1848, are you aware that the export 
of cured pork and other provisions had become a very 
important part of the trade of Belfast ? — It had. 

247. Had Belfast become the principal market for 
the sale of farm produce for the counties of Antrim and 
Down in the process of time? — Yes. 

248. It became the emporium for the trade of this 
part of the world ?— Yes, this part of the north of 
Ireland. 

249. Have you seen, when this trade increased, the 
carts laden with cured pigs on market days all along 
James’-street, i Tomb-street, and Waring-street? — Yes, 
along Waring-street, James’-street, and, I think, in 
Donegal-street occasionally. 

250. You have told the Commissioners that the horse 
fair was held in the street ; was it a public nuisance ? — 

Yes. 

251. It was held in York-street and Donegal-street? 

— In York-street and the streets off York-street. 

252. Have the Town Council removed the cattle 
market from Smithfield? — Yes. 

253. Have they erected there a number of sheds? 

— They have. 

254. Are those rented by retail dealers, in furniture, 
hardware, and other articles, rented under the Corpo- 
ration ? — Yes. 

255. I believe the hay market is still held in the 
open space around the sheds?— Yes. 

256. Will it be necessary for the benefit of the public 
to transfer that hay market out of that, if possible, to 
May’s fields ? — I think it would, I think it should have 
been removed before this. 
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257. Do the inhabitants of the borough desire its 
removal? — Yes, they petitioned the Market Committee 
to have it removed. 

258. Do you know May’s fields, south? — Yes. 

259. Does that afford a very proper locality for that 
hay market? — I think it does. 

260. Now, as to Montgomery’s market and May’s 
market, have the Council improved the buildings and 
sheds in those markets ? — They have. 

261. Mr. Copinger. — Who owned the markets before 
the Corporation took them ? — The cattle market before 
belonged to the Marquis of Donegal, May’s market 
belonged to Sir Stephen May, and Montgomery’s mar- 
ket to Mi . Montgomery. 

262. Mr. Macdonogh. — Have the Corporation estab- 
lished a cattle market, pork market, a corn market for 
the sale of wheat, abutter market, a green for the horse 
fair, a flax and thread market, and a vegetable mar- 
ket ? — They have. 

263. Take up the map and indicate to the Commis- 
sioners the various markets; is the pork market in 
May’s fields, north? — Partly in May’s fields, north, 
partly on ground scheduled in 1845 in connexion with 
the street improvements. LPoints out George’s market, 
now occupied as a fresh butter market ; a market for 
eggs, cheese, and butcher’s meat ; a wholesale potato 
market; agreen market; retail fruit market; aflax and 
thread market ; a horse fair-green ; and a cattle market.] 

264. Mr. Major. — All these appear to he in the same 
vicinity ?— They are; Smithfield and. Montgomery’s 
market are a considerable distance off. 

265. Mr. Macdonogli. — Are the new markets in con- 
tiguity with each other? — Except the butter market, 
which is in Corporation-street. 

266. Mr. Copinger. — Are there two butter markets ? 
— There is a wholesale market. 

267. Mr. Macdonogh. — What markets are in May’s 
fields, south ? — The retail fruit market, the flax and 
thread market, and the cattle market. 

268. Where do you think the hay market ought to 
be established ? — I think it should be established in con- 
nexion, probably, with the pork market, if the pork 
market were removed from its present place. 

269. Mr. Copinger. — Is there convenient space for 
the establishment of that market ? — There is. 

270. Mr. Macdonogh. — Point out where you think 
the pork market was intended to be removed ? — I think 
it was to be removed to the south of the present cattle 
market, taking in the field adjoining. 

271. Will that leave enough of the pork market to 
bo allocated to the original purposes contemplated by 
the Act, building purposes? — There would be frontage 
next the street for building purposes. 

272. When the tendency to build in that direction 
further sets in, and building ground is to be let there 
on the site taken from the market, when removed to 
May’s fields, south, could buildings be gone on with con- 
veniently ? — They could, beyond the pork market. 

273. Mr. Copinger. — Before the injunction did the 
creation and existence of the markets in that locality 
induce people to go there to build? — I think it did. 

274. Mr. Macdonogh. — If the markets were re- 
moved out of that and put into May’s fields, and the 
hay market also pushed more south ; would the ground 
for building there then be increased? — Yes, the ground 
would be valuable for building. 

275. That was originally contemplated to be done as 
the town increased? — Yes. 

276. May’s fields is a considerable district? — It is. 

277. Capable of suiting the purposes of the enlarg- 
ing town ? — Yes. 

278. Now, in addition to the other street improve- 
ments authorized by the Act of Parliament of 1845 ; 
have the Council opeued a new street called Oxford- 
street? — Yes. 

279. Is it near Victoria-street ? — It is parallel to 
Victoria-street, running south of the Queen’s-bridge. 

280. Does that form a direct communication between 
the new bridge and May-street? — Yes. [Points out 
on the map Victoria-street and Oxford-street], 



281. Mr ..Copinger. — Was Oxford street substituted 
for Ann-street? — No, Ann-street remains; Ann-street 
was widened. [Points out the localities]. 

282. Mr. Macdonogh. — Has that street become an 
important thoroughfare in reference to the convenience 
of farmers coming from the County Down to market? — 

283. You told the Commissioners, a few moments 
ago, that some portion of that ground where the, pork, 
market is, had been purchased in connexion with the 
widening of the streets from the pork market to 
George’s market; are they situate upon ground with 
frontages to Victoria-street, Chichester-street, and 
Oxford-street ? — They are. 

284. Was that part of the ground which it was in- 
tended to let as building ground ? — Yes. 

285. Now from your knowledge, both professionally 
and in fact, what is your opinion as to whether that is 
valuable building ground or not? — It is very valuable 
building ground. 

286. And it is the property of the Corporation ? — 
Yes. 

287. Mr. Major. — Is that ground now all in their 
possession? — Part of the frontage has been let, and 
sold in some places. 

288. Mr. Macdonogh. — Which frontage? — In one 
place fronting Anne-street, another portion fronting 
Victoria-street. 

289. At present, that which you say is valuable 
building ground is used for the pork market only ? — 
For the pork market and the adjoining market. 

290. Mr. Major.' — It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of the market? — It is used for the purposes of 
the market; but the market is intended to be transferred 
to another part. 

291. Mr. Macdonogh. — To May’s fields, south. When 
you say May’s fields, south, you mean the land south of 
May-street? — South of May-street and a portion of 
East Bridge-street. 

292. Prior to the taking of the lease of May’s fields 
were you consulted ? — I have been regularly consulted. 

293. Prior to 1847, or in that year, did you find it 
necessary for the purpose of the increasing trade in this 
town to have an additional site for markets, either a 
plot near the Antrim-road or May-street, south ? — Pro- 
perty was proposed to be taken before the year 1847 
adjoining the Antrim-road, for market purposes. 

294. Was additional ground required for market 
purposes in consequence of the increasing business? — 
I think so, at that time. 

295. I believe the owner of the Ijmd upon the 
An trim road opposed the application altogether?' — He did. 

296. In consequence of not getting ground upon 
the Antrim-road, did May’s fields, south, become desir- 
able ? — I think so. 

297. Having regard to the intended use of the 
ground near the pork market iu May’s fields, north, 
the extension of the town in that direction, and the 
necessity for more accommodation, was May’s fields, 
south, the best place for selection when they could not 
get the Antrim-road? — I think it was. 

298. Was the acquisition of that ground advan- 
tageous to the borough of Belfast? — I think so. 

299. I believe it was diflicult to get a portion of it 
unless they took the whole of May’s fields, south?— I 
•understand that the party to whom the ground be- 
longed refused to give it. 

300. You know that land was taken in May’s fields, 
south, by the Corporation? — Yes. 

301. How many acres in May’s fields, south? — 41a. 
2b. 5p., statute measure. [Counsel referred to the 62nd 
clause of the Act of 1845, the 8tli & 9th Viet.] 

302. You know that the rent of those 41 acres wa3 
,£S01 a-year ? — About that sum, I think. 

303. Mr. Copinger. — That was about £20 an acre ? — 
Yes, a little less. 

304. Mr. Macdonogh. — You know the value of 
ground in this increasing town ; do you know the con- 
tiguity of this land to the town for building and market 
purposes ? — Yes. 
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30 5. Are you able to say was that a fair and reason- 
able rent, having regard to the circumstances ? — I think 
it was. 

306. If the Corporation had full power to use it 
now, would it be worth more than the Council actually 
paid for it? — I think so. 

307. Mr. Gopinger.— What, in your opinion, would be 
given an acre for it now in lettings? — Part of the 
ground adjoining was let at the rate of £100 an acre. 

308. 13 that annually ? — Annually. 

309. Mr. Macdonogli. — So much upon lease? — Yes, 
let out for building. 

310. Do you know whether a considerable portion of 
this ground has a very excellent clay foundation ? — It 
has. 

311. In a great portion of Belfast, I believe people 
find it necessary to pile the ground before heavy build- 

' ings are erected ? — Yes, the lower part of the town. 

312. Such is the softness of the foundation ? — Yes. 

313. That must occasion a great deal of expense? — 
Yes. 

314. Mr. Major. — That is where the ground is re- 
claimed? — Yes, in the lower part of the town, even in 
parts above high water mark, I believe. 

315. Mr. Macdonogli, — But in May’s fields the ground 
is good and solid, and does not require piling ? — Yes. 

316. Is it thoroughly fit for building ground? — Yes. 

317. Are you able to form a just opinion as to 
whether it is practicable and easy to set for building 
ground the residue of May’s fields, which shall not be 
required for the markets? — I think so. 

318. In 1852, 1 believe, money was rather cheap ? — I 
do not recollect. 

319. You are aware that £14,536 13s. id. was paid 
for that £'800 a-year ? — I think that was the sum that 
was paid for Sir Stephen May’s interest. 

320. Do you know that the Marquis of Donegal was 
paid £2,963 for his head-rent of £75 a-year ? — I know 
that Sir Stephen May’s interest was purchased at twenty 
years’ purchase. I do not know the amount paid to the 
Marquis of Donegal. 

321. Did your answer as to the good clay foundation 
apply to the whole of May’s fields ? — No. 

Point out to the Commissioners the place to which 
your answer does apply. [Points out the southern 
part of it.] 

322. Mr. Coping cv . — About how many acres? — I 
would say fully one-half. 



323. Mr. Macdonogli. — I believe you made a calcu- Aug. 27, 1858. 

lation as to what would be required, in order to obtain ; 

a clear foundation by piling? — I made a calculation of jja S tin^s 
the average quantity of filling up that would be required jjaq. ° ’ 
for building ; three feet deep, I think, would be sufficient. 

324. Do you know a portion of ground lying pretty 
much upon the same level as May’s fields, about 144 
acres, sold to the Harbour Commissioners in 1847 ? — Yes. 

325. Now these 14£ acres, I believe, have no advan- 
tage of frontage, and are not bounded by any road ? — No. 

326. Now do you know that these sold for £771 an 
acre in 1847 ? — £771 18s. an acre for 14^ acres in 1846 ; 
they were purchased from Mr. Dunbar. 

Mr. Rea objected to this evidence. Objection allowed. 

327. Do you know of a transaction for the sale of 
fourteen acres of land ? — [Mr. Major — Do you know ?] — 

No. I got the information from Mr. Gettie. 

328. Do you remember a treaty with Messrs. Joy, in 
1851 and 1852, for the purchase of ground there ? — [Mr. 

Gopinger — Do you know of your own knowledge?] — I do. 

329. Were you a party to it; were you connected 
with it ? — I was. 

330. How much per acre was the amount required ? — 

£900. 

331. Wherewasthat? — Adjoiningthe riverBlackstaff. 

332. How far remote from May’s fields? — A very 
short distance. 

333. Can you form an accurate judgment what was 
the distance? — I should think 500 or 600 yards. 

334. Is that opposite the Ulster Railway station ? — It 
extends from the Ulster Railway to the river Lagan, 
partly at the side. 

335. At present, from your negotiations for land, from 
what it brings in the market, from all the information 
you, as a surveyor, possess, and from your knowledge of 
Belfast, are you able to say, or to form a safe opinion, as 
to what May’s fields, the part that has a good foundation, 
would set for as building ground ? — I am. 

336. At what rate? — At different rates. It is dif- 
ferently circumstanced ; there are different lots ; some 
parts here, some there ; some more convenient to the 
town, others more remote. 

337. It would set advantageously, you say ? — I think 
it would set advantageously. 

Mr. James M‘G. Thompson. — I am instructed by the 
Messrs. Seed to appear on behalf of a number of un- 
secured creditors, called the scrip creditors. 



Mr James Spratt, sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 



338. Are you Clerk of the Markets of the borough of 
Belfast ? — I am. 

339. Were you taken into the employment of the 
Town Council in the year 1847, as Book-keeper and 
Assistant-Clerk of the market ? — I was. 

340. Was it in 1847 the markets of the Council were 
first established ? — It was partly in 1847, partly in 1848. 

341. Have you ever since been actively engaged in 
the markets ? — I have. 

342. Have you a return of the profits derived from the 
markets in each year since 1848, both net and gross? — 
Yes. 

343. I believe the gross receipts in 1848 were 
£4,354 19s. 5d.'? — That is correct. 

344. The net sum was £2,374 11s. 1 d. ?■ — That is 
correct, after paying the salaries and regular expenses. 

345. In 1849 the gross receipts were £5,669 17s., 
and the net proceeds £3,452 9s. lOd. ? — Yes. 

346. What were the gross receipts for 1S50? — 
£7,101 10s. Id. 

347. And the net ? — £4,780 4s. 5d. 

348. I believe those items of expenditure do not 
include the rent of May’s fields ? — They do not. 

349. What were the receipts in 1851 ? — The gross 
receipts £6,743 12s. 2d. ; net, £4,482 3s. 9d. 

It 350. In 1852? — Gross, £6,946 7s. Id.; net, £4,572 18s. 

351. In 1853? — Gross, £6,583 18s. 6d. ; net, £4,374 
7s. 5d. 



352. In 1854?— Gross, £7,007 18s. id.; net, £4,646 9s. 

353. In 1855?— Gross, £6,952'14s. 2d. ; net, £4,799 
7s. lid. 

354. In 1856? — Gross, £7,175 Is. 6d. ; net, £4,963 
2s. Id. 

355. In 1857 ? — Gross, £7,377 9s. lid.; net, £5,221 
3s. Sd. 

356. Now, the revenue which you have thus stated, 
and which shows a gradual increase, is that partly com- 
posed of the rents of sheds and partly of tolls ? — It is. 

357. Those are the sources of revenue ? — They are. 

358. Now do you know that it was in 1847 the 
Council purchased the Marquis of Donegal’s rights of 
toll ? — I am not aware of it. 

359. But I believe' there has been no increase of 
toll since 1848 ? — There, has not. 

360. In point of fact do you know whether there 
has been a decrease of toll on some articles ? — There has 
been a decrease, as compared with former charges, before 
the Corporation got the market. 

361. Mr. Major. — That is, a decrease in the rate of 
toll ? — Yes. 

362. Mr. Macdonogli. — In no article has there been 
an increase? — None that I am aware of. 

363. Can you tell the Commissioners specifically, or 
state generally, what the articles are iu which there has 
been a decrease ? — Hay that used formerly to be charged 
sixpence a load is now fourpence. There was no 
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Fourth Day. — Saturday, August 28 , 1858 . 



367. Mr. Macdonogh . — I now give the documentary 
evidence referred to by Mr. Hastings. I hand in a lease 
dated the '25th of July, 1850, from the trustee of the 
will and mortgagees of the estate of Sir Stephen May, 
deceased, to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
borough of Belfast. I also hand. in a conveyance dated 
the 1st of October, 1863, by the trustees of the will and 
mortgagees of the estate of Sir Stephen May, deceased, 
to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough 
of Belfast. The deed of purchase contains voluminous 
grants to the Corporation in pursuance of an agreement 
which is recited, and in consideration of the sum of 
.1:14,536 13s. id., paid to the party representing the 
whole estate of Sir Stephen May, whether as devisee or 
mortgagee. It is an assignment of the interest subject 
to the rent of .£74 3s. id. sterling, and extinguishing 
the other rent of £801. The estate df the Marquis of 
Donegal was sold in the Incumbered Estates' Court, and 



this very valuable chief rent of £74 3s. id. was pur- 
chased by the Corporation. The Commissioners have 
not yet executed the deed, though the. money was paid ; 
and the Corporation are the owners of the property. 
Mr. Johns was the attorney who, in 1852 or 1853, paid 
into the Incumbered Estates Court, for the release of that 
chief rent, £1,861 1 3s. id. Those two sums together 
make up £16,398 6s. 8 d., which the Corporation are 
entitled to credit for. 

Mr. Major . — What was the section of the Act re- 
ferred to yesterday ? 

Mr. Macdonogh . — The 62nd and 63rd sections of the 
Act of 1845, the 62nd, especially. 

Mr. Major . — Is all this land so purchased still in the 
possession of the Corporation ? 

Mr. Macdonogh . — It is in their possession, and their 
property. 



William 
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William Hastings, Esq., re-called and further examined. 



368. Mi -. Macdonogh. — Mr. Hastings, did you make 
a valuation of the property in the possession of the Cor- 
poration which remains unsold ? — I did. 

369. Mr. Copinger. — Was that valuation reduced to 
writing? — It was. 

370. Mr. Macdonogh.— Does a portion (if that pro- 
perty consist of unsold rents of grounds in Corpora- 
tion-street and Victoria-street? — Yes, grounds leased 
off. 

371. Was it you, yourself, made the valuation? — It 

372. Is that document [produced] your handwriting? 
— It is. 

373. Did you make more than one duplicate original 
of that valuation ? — I made a copy of it for Mr. Bates. 

374. For the purpose of filing in the Court of Chan- 
cery? — It is not an exact copy of this, but the same 
figures. 

375. Mr. Major. — Made at the same time? — Yes, sir. 

376. Mr. Macdonogh. — Does that record, the ppinion 
to which, as a valuator, you came ? — Yes. 

377. And you use that to refresh your memory 
merely ? — Yes. 

378. Mr, Barry. — Mr. Hastings, when did you make 
the copy you have in your hand ?— I made it some time 
ago. 

379. How long ago? — I cannot exactly say. 

380. Mr. Copinger. — What was itmade from ? — From 
original documents in my own possession. 

381. Mr. Macdonogh Were they the same elements 

from which you made the other? — Exactly the same. 

382. Mr. Copinger. — Have you those original- papers? 
—No. 

383. Where aTe they ?— I gave a copy to 'Mr. Bates, 
and I have a rough copy in my own house-in my office. 

[By direction of the Commissioners, witness went and 
brought the copy.] 

384. Mr. Macdonogh. — Have yon now got the old 
document, Mr. Hastings? — The original valuation I 
have. 

385. Is the opinion which you entertain mow the 
same which you entertained then? — Yes. 

386. Then we will give it as the present valuation 
as well as the past, that is, the valuation of the property 
in the possession of the Corporation remaining unsold; 
consisting of fee-form rents, for example; a portion of 
that property consists of unsold rents in Corporation- 
street and Victoria-street, which are let by the Corpora- 
tion in fee-form ? — Yes. 



387. Which produce a rent to the Corporation of 
£54S 2s. M. ?— Yes. 

388. Now, as to these rents, you have taken those 
fee-farm rents at twenty-two and a-half years’ purchase ? 
— Yes. 

389. Taking them at a reduced number of years’ pur- 
chase (for I say they should be taken at twenty-five 
years’ purchase) twenty-two and a-half years’ multiplied 
by £548 2s. Qd., the amount would be £12,332 16s. 3d.? 
— Yes. 

390. Now, suppose you multiply by twenty-five years’ 
purchase, which I say it ought to be, then it would be 
£13,703 2s. 6c?. ? — Yes. 

391. Had all the ground rents previously sold brought 
twenty-five years’ purchase? — Yes. 

392. Mr. Copinger. — 'When the ground . so demised, 
and producing those fee-form rents was, purchased by 
the Corporation, did the purchase-money form part of 
the £284,000 1— Yes. 

393. Mr. Macdonogh.— Is the Corporation property 
purchased by the Corporation themselves, and not any 
that ’they ever received from the Police Commissioners 
or otherwise? — It was purchased by the Corporation. 

394. Can you indicate upon the map the precise lo- 
calities which are 'the subjects ofdhe fee-form grants? — 
Yes. 

395. Does another head of Corporation property Con- 
sist of building. ground to be laid with -fronts' In Corpo- 
ration-street, Great Patrick-street, Little Patrick-street, 
Victoria-street, Anne-street, Oxford-street, west side 
only, Chichester-street, north side, Glengall-place, Ham- 
mond-street, and Brunswick-street? — Yes. 

396. Mr. Copinger. — Do any of those streets form a 
portion of the forty-one acres ? — No. 

397. M.V. Macdonogh. — Do me the favour "to tell me 
how many thousand feet in length do those frontages 
consist of? — 2,318’feet. 

398. Please to tell me the rental of it; is the rental 
£1,387 a-year? — Yes; that is the valuation. 

399. Is that a- fair and just valuation, having regard 
to other frontages? — It is. 

400. In fact, having regard to the market value ? — 
Yes. 

401. I perceive -you took that at a reduced number of 
years’ purchase because they are not actually set; twenty 
years’ purchase you- allow? — Yes. 

402. Is not that under the mafk? — I think that is fair. 

403. At twenty -years’ purchase, that would amount 
to £27,740?— Yes. 
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404< Mr. Major. — I take it tlie £1,387, is: a clear 
rental ; there- is no head-rent- ? — No. 

405. Mr. Macdmwgh. — In, the valuation you do not 
charge us with any head-rent, for we do not pay any ? 
_No. 

406. In making the valuation of the property of. the 
Corporation in its different classes, have you adopted a 
reduced scale as compared with the rates at which, other 
building ground, either adjoining, or contiguous, was let 
by the Council ? — Yes. 

407. Did those lettings take place with your know- 
ledge and consent as, surveyor for the Corporation? — 
They did. 

408. They fell under your personal, observation ? — 
Yes. 

409. Does another portion of the. corporate property 
consist of building ground on the east of Oxford-street, 
north of May’s-road, and East Bridge-street, and is it 
bounded on the north-east by the Lagan ? — Yes. . 

410. Tell the Commissioners ho w many thousand feet, 
of building frontage that ground contains? — 2,450 feet. 

411. Does, it also - contain three statute, acres which 
are not yet:divided into building lots ?— Yes, three acres, 
in, addition to the 2,450.feet; 

4121 Mr.. Oopinger . — Are those any portion of the 
forty j one acres ? — No. 

413. Mr .Macdonogh.- — If that ground were let, what 
rental would it produce? — £1,056 is- the valuation. 

414. Is that a fair valuation ? — I: think it is. 

415. Now; you take that at.a still more.reduced num- 
ber of years’ purchase, eighteen, I think? — Yes, eighteen 
years.- 

416. . Why do you . do that,? — Because it is not so. 
likely to let rapidly as-the: other ground. 

417. Therefore, you allow for it remaining, on. hands 
for . a, year or two longer ? — Yes. 

418.. Thatiwouldamount to £19,008? — Yes, £19,008. 

419. Is there another -portion of corporate. property 
which consists- of; 30 a. 12b. 2:4p. statute measure of 
ground situate on the south side, of May’s-road ? — Yes ; 
that refers to May-’s-fields, southland is-part of the.forty- 
one acres. 

420. Taking it. at thirty, acres, what is the valuation 
of . it ?— Taking it: at thirty aeres-in round numbers, I 
estimate- it at. £50 a-year per acre. 

421. That would amount to £l,500.'a-year ? — Yes. 

422. At sixteen years’ purchase,- what would that 
araountvto ? — £24,000. 

423. Has this ground increased in value since.it came, 
into the possession of the Corporation?— It has. 

424. In the first place, improvements have been made 
iuithe. formation -, of .markets and new streets? — Yes, . 

425. I believe nearly all the ground in the immediate 
neighhourhood has. been either let or built upon, and the 
approaches have been improved?-— Nearly all. the ground. 

426. Those are the grounds in which you say the 
value has: increased ? — Yes, 

427. The value: is now greater than when they were, 
purchased hy the. Corporation ? — Considerably. 

428. Mr ..Copinger. — Can you say about what quan- 
tity of ground has been exhausted by buildings, in the 
neighbourhood , since the. Corporation purchased this? — 
I. cannot exaetly say at,present. 

429. . Yon have formed an estimate of the increase or 
supposed increase of value since that, time, can youfomi 



John Smyth, Esq., s’ 

444. Mr: Macdonogh. — Mr. , Smyth, you are a Justice 
of-, the Peace of the county of: Antrim, living at Orlands, 
in. thi s county;?— Y es: 

445- . I presume you were well acquainted with Bellas t' 
antecedently to the improvements which, have: been 
made? — I was. 

446. L suppose: you have lived here all your life? 
— No; 1 lived a. great .part of my life in Loudon ; I left 
here, when I was about - fifteen, hut have been back here 
these twenty years. 

447. Your twenty years’ knowledge can speak on 
the subject? — Yes ; I know the locality pretty well. 
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creased? — I think it has. increased in value by the dif— 

ference between what the Corporation paid without the Hasthws 
improvements,. and the value ! now put upon it. Esq. ° ' 

430. Mr.- Macdonogh. — You think the. value you now 
put upon ifcis, what it would bring.in .the market ? — Yes. 

431. Mr. Copinger. — That is, an inorease of more 
than. £700 a-year? — Making allowance for, the. time 
required to let the ground, that is, my reason :for, making 
the valuation lower. 

432. Mr. Macdonogh. — I believe, Mr. Hastings, that 
land immediately adjoining :tlie land of: the Corporation 
is let at a considerably higher, rate than you put upon 
it? — Yes. I. stated. yesterday, and, I wish to explain 
the matter, that- some ground in the neighbourhood let 
at.£10.0 an acre; that: is exclusive of the streets ; the 
ground in May’s fields includes-the streets. 

433. Is there a toll bridge, the property of some pri- 
vate company, existing over the Lagan, connecting the 
county Down and the county Antrim ? — There is. 

434. Is it immediately to the. right of the- Queeu’s 
bridge ? — About- a quarter of a mile further off, higher, 
up the river. 

435. Is it a foot bridge? — It has foot and. carriage way. 

436. - If that bridge were purchased and free to the 
public, would the ground in May’s fields bo enhanced 
in value? — It would, very much. 

437. Then, the valuation you. made is upon the pre- 
senfcstate.and condition of the property, not in reference 
to. the prospective: advantages? — It, is. 

438. I believe, as a matter of. fact; it was, in. contem- 
plation by the. Corporation to purchase that when they 
were stopped ? - — It was. 

439. I believe, Mr. Hastings, that: looking to the 
schedule of the values of the surplus properties that 
remain unsold, the sum total would be £83,080 16s.- 3d. ? 

440. Eirst, the fee-farm rents payable to the. Corpo- 
ration, amounting to £548 2s. 6 d., valued at twenty-two 
and a-half years’ purchase, would be £12,332. 16s. 3d. ; 
then the value. of buildinggroundstill to let, with fronts 
in Corporation-Tstreet, Great: Patrick-street, Little Pat- 
rick-street, Victoria-street, Anne-street,. Oxford-street, 
Chicbester-street, Glengall-place, Hammond-street, and 
Brunswiek-street, .£27,740 ; the, next head the value of 
building;ground to he, let on the east of Oxford-street, 
north of May’s-road and East Bridge-street; the annual 
rent of which is £1,056, which, at the reduced rate.- of 
purchase, eighteen years, would be £19,008 ; next was 
the value, of thirty acres, one rood, twentyffour perches 
of. ground , upon the south side of May’s-road, including 
streets,- to be -made, opposite, with frontage ; that.at.£50 
an acre would be £1,500 a-year, and at sixteen years’ 
purchase would-be £-24,000 ; all. that:, ia £83,080' 16s. 

3d.? — Yes.. 

441. Have you prepared a map, marked B, that you 
put three, different colours,- upon? — Yes, yellow, blue, 
and green. 

442: Does the , yellow indicate all the takings pur- 
chased, up to a . certain period, after the, expenditure of 
£150,000 ?— I do not recollect what the colours indi- 
cate here, because there is- no index to. the, map ; I will 
require the original affidavit. 

443. It was you,. yourself, prepared, the. map? — It 
was: I; myself, prepared, it.. 



vorn and, examined. John Sraytli, 

448. May I ask you, sir, were you one of. the special ' st| ' 
jurors in attendance upon, inquisitions held in. this town 

for the. purchase of property ? — I was. 

449. . And; ifc.-Il do. not mistake, I had the, honour of 
addressing you as arbitrator: also ? — Yes, I. was arbi- 
trator also. 

450.. Now, in. those cases.-in which :you were so called 
upon to act as the arbitrator, selected by the parties, 
did you inspect the various premises the. subject of 
inquisition and arbitration ? — I did, and most particu- 
larly so. 

451. Now, of what class was. the majority of the. 

I 2 
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houses then taken down, what order, what condition ? 
— Generally in very bad order, very bad condition ; I 
may say they were dens of filth in a great many cases. 

452. What class of people inhabited them ? — A very 
low class of people, particularly in Forrest-lane. 

453. A portion of the property was a nuisance to the 
town ? — I would say so. 

454. You remember the multitudinous character of 
the claimants; there were several successive interests? 
— Yes, there were several claimants; there were some 
leases from the Marquis of Donegal ; under-leases also ; 
sometimes two or three interests. 

455. Various subordinate interests? — There were 

456. You had to value all these? — Yes. 

457. Your inquiry, therefore, was necessarily pro- 
tracted?— It was ; where' there were many interests of 
course it took more time. 

458. But I believe you worked as punctually as we 
do here, from eleven to four o’clock each day? — We 
did that ; we did our duty conscientiously. 

459. There must have been a great deal of difficulty in 
calculating the terms? — There was a great deal of diffi- 
culty in arriving at a proper estimate of the value of 
so many interests. 

460. From your own knowledge and observation, can 
you say that the Town Council used every effort in their 
power to purchase as cheaply as possible ? [Mr. Barry 
objected to the question]. Are you of opinion that 
the property was obtained at fair and reasonable 
amounts, which was then adjudicated upon?— I think 
it was ; in many places the jury were found fault with 
for giving too little ; 1, myself, was assailed by several 
claimants. 

461. Do me the favour to tell me, in reference to 
the street improvements effected by the Town Council, 
are you able to say, from the knowledge which you 
possess of Belfast, whether these are valuable public 
works ? — I think they have been of vast public benefit 
to the town decidedly. 

462. Mr. Copinger Were those inquisitions confined 

to the forty-one acres alone. Are you speaking of 
May’s fields ? — N o, not at all ; the houses taken down to 
form Victoria-street. 

463. Mr. Macdonogli — I take for granted that all 
the several streets which I enumerated a while ago, with 
the exception of the forty-one acres, are the subject 
matters of the inquisitions upon which you sat ? — I was 
not on all the juries. 

464. Mr. Rea. — I think the gentleman is only refer- 
ring to Victoria-street? — Yes, and several others. 

465. Mr. Major. — You conceive that these improve- 
ments were productive of great benefit to the town ? — 
Yes. 

466. Mr. Macdonogli. — Have you seen the improve- 
ments generally made by the Corporation ? — I have. 

467. Does your answer apply equally to all those 
improvements as to those upon which you were a juror ? 
— It does. 

468. Are you a native of the county Antrim? — No, 
I am not; I am of the adjoining county, the county 
Down. 

469. Have you had an opportunity of watching the 
gradual advance of Belfast ? — Indeed, I have ; there is 
a vast improvement in it since I left it in 1809. 

470. Having regard to the rising prosperity of Bel- 
fast, were those improvements which you now see, in 
your opinion, urgently required ? — I think they were ; 
in a rising place like Belfast 1 think they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

471. I presume you are now in the happy position 
of being exclusively a country gentleman ? — I am. 

472. You know the state and condition of the mar- 
kets as being a country gentleman ? — Yes, I have had 
occasionally to send in a good deal of produce. 

473. You frequently send produce for sale here of 
course ? — I do. 

474. You know the localities of the several markets 
that have been established ? — Perfectly well. 

475. Are the localities well •, chosen ? — I think so; 
decidedly well chosen. 



47 6. Have the markets thus established by the Cor- 
poration been a public benefit? — I think so. 

477. May I ask, do you know the position of the 
ground called May’s fields? — Yes. 

478. Now, I suppose you remember how very incon- 
venient the market accommodation was in 1809? — I 
do not remember much of the markets in 1809. 

479. Twenty years ago you remember ?- — Yes. 

480. The market accommodation was then very 
slight? — It was very bad; the markets were here and 
there ; the horse market was in one of the public 
streets ; there was a great want of markets. 

481. Do you think, considering the rising prosperity 
of Belfast, that further market accommodation will be 
required? — It depends upon the increase of the place; 
if Belfast goes on in the same ratio as for the last 
twenty-five years, my impression is that increased 
accommodation will be required. 

482. In fact, it is becoming a great city?— I believe 
it is one of the most rapidly rising places in the three 
kingdoms. 

483. Liverpool has not advanced so rapidly as Bel- 
fast? — I think it has not, so far as 1 can judge. 

484. Assuming the probable increase of the town, 
having regard to the position of May’s fields, what is 
your opinion in reference to any portion of May’s fields ; 
is it suitable for future extended market accommodation? 
— I think it is very well adapted for it. 

485. I believe, Mr. Smyth, you have had great ex- 
perience in reference to the purchase of land about this 
town ? — I have been in a great many arbitrations, espe- 
cially railway arbitrations ; also with reference to the 
ground on which the Court House stands, and in lands 
about Belfast. I have had a good deal of experience 
one way or other. 

486. You have been an arbitrator in railway cases? 
— Yes ; I was an arbitrator upon the Ballymena Bail- 
way for a very considerable distance. 

487. Do you know some land purchased lately by the 
Ulster Railway Company? — I do. 

488. For the extension of stores? — Yes. 

489. Do you know of your own knowledge that they 
have paid £800 an acre for it ? — I do. 

490. Mr. Barry. — You know that of your own 
knowledge? — Yes ; I am a proprietor of the line. 

491. Mr. Macdonogli — You are deeply interested 
in it ? — I have a vast number of shares. 

492. Mi*. Major. — What was the sum? — For ten 
acres, £800 an acre. 

493. Mr. Macdonogli — How near is that to the 
town of Belfast ?— It is immediately behind the goods 
station, along the line to the right, if you know the 
goods station. 

494. That is the terminus as you come in from Dub- 
lin? — It is a stripe of land through which the Black- 
staff runs. 

495. I believe it is not far from May’s fields?— It is 
a tolerable distance on the other side ; not . a great 
distance, I suppose not more than half-a-mile ; scarcely 
so much, going the nearest way, but I cannot speak 
positively. 

496. I am informed there are now new streets laid 
out there ? — I believe there is one new street, something 
like an attempt at a street, towards the lunatic asylum. 
I know the marks on the ground that has been taken. 

497. But there are none on the land itself? — I think 
they have merely purchased it ; in fact, that land at 
present would not be suitable for anything; it was 
covered with water when I saw it in April. It was 
flooded with water. There is a continual flood from 
the Blackstaff on the fields ; I saw traces of the flood 
then, when I looked at it, before I went to London ; I 
do not think the company have done any thing to it 
since purchasing it. 

498. You know the position of May’s fields ? — I do. 

499. £400 for that, do you think that a large sum! 
— I think, compared with other property, it is moderate ; 
indeed, that is the only way I test the value ; what 
has been paid for other property. 
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Alexander Johns, Esq., Solicitor, sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogb. 



500. Do me the favour to tell me are the figures 
correct, which I gave the Commissioners, as to the 
amount of payment made to the Incumbered Estates 
Commissioners for the Marquis of Donegal’s interest ? 
£1,851 13s. id. is the amount. 

501. Mr. Gopinger . — Was this paidfor the £74 3s. id. 
a-year ? — Yes. 

502. Mr. Macdonogh . — The conveyance is not yet 
executed ? — No. 

503. Mr. Copinger . — Did you lodge the money 1 — 



Yes ; the amount was twenty-five years’ purchase on the Alexander 
rent, and there were three sums of £2 10s. for court Johns, Esq. 
leet. 

504. Mr. Macdonogh . — Ts that the ordinary rate at 
which the Marquis of Donegal’s estate sold? — Yes ; the 
lowest rate at which it sold. 

505. There were very large sales of chief rents ? — 

Almost all. 

506. Mr. Rea . — You appear for the special respon- 
dents ? — The old special respondents. 



William Ewart, Junior, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



William 
Ewart, Esq. 



507. Mr. Ewart, are you one of the firm of Ewart 
and Son ? — I am. 

508. I believe you are an extensive flax spinner and 
large bleacher in this part of the country? — Yes. 

509. Were you a member of the Town Council of 
Belfast, since 1845 ? — Yes ; I was and am. 

510. During a considerable portion of that time, 
were you a member of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee? — Most of that time; from 1848. 

511. During the time when a great portion of the 
street and market improvements were being effected ? 
— Yes. 

512. Did you attend upon this Improvement Com- 
mittee as much as you could in order to devote your 
attention to the public business? — I did; I took an 
interest, particularly in the Improvement Committee. 

513. Are you aware that every exertion was made 
by that committee to effect the improvements upon 
terms the most advantageous ? — 

Mr. Barry objected to the question. 

514. Mr. Major. — Have you any property involved 
in this question of the improvements ? — None at all. 

515. Mr. Macdonogh. — You say you attended as 
much as your own pursuits enabled you to do so ? — I did. 

516. Did you in all the various acts endeavour to 
effect the improvements on terms most advantageous to 
the rate-payers? — I did. When any thing was required 
by the Town Council, I always did my best to get it as 
cheaply as I could. When there was any thing to 
dispose of, I used my best exertions to get the best price 
for it. 

517. Now was the Building Committee intrusted by 
the Council at large with the duty of carrying into 
effect the details of the works? — Yes. 

518. And on other occasions did you make special 
reports when necessary? — The general practice was to 
report every month, and if there was any thing very 
extensive we made a special report to the Town 
Council. 

519. Whenever there was a difference of opinion, 
when you were not unanimous, you made a report to 
the Town Council ? — Generally so. I will explain that 
a little ; whenever there was any matter of great import- 
ance, if the members were divided in opinion, the 
matter was referred to the Council; but if it were a 
small matter, and the Committee had a decided majority 
in favour of any course, we took it ; that was the usual 
way. 

520. But when any difficulty arose of sufficient im- 
portance to refer to the Town Council, they then would 
make a special order ? — They would make a special 
order. 

521. Have the matters been openly discussed in the 
Town Council ? — They were invariably. 

522. Now had that Committee the legal assistance of 
a gentleman named Bates, since dead ? — He was soli- 
citor to the Corporation, and regularly attended the 
meetings of the Committee. 

523. I believe he was a man of very extensive prac- 
tice in the profession ? — Yes. 

524. And of good character ? — I believe he stood 
very high. Mr. Bates was a gentleman of very exalted 
position in his profession. 

525. Had he a power of consulting counsel occa- 
sionally when he required it ? — Yes ; if he was doubt- 



ful about a point. He had no general powers to con- 
sult counsel, but he asked when he thought proper and 
got them. 

526. Mr. Ewart, in relation to the £50,000 borrowed 
under the Act of 1846, are you aware of the expendi- 
ture of that money, that it was spent upon the streets 
and markets, and not upon gas ? — It was expended on 
the other purposes of the Act, not the gas. The ques- 
tion was constantly raised, “ have we powers” to do 
such and such a thing, and Mr. Bates referred to the 
Act and showed our powers. 

527. Mr. Copinger. — Do I understand you to say, 
that it was discussed, whether the £50,000 could be 
expended on the streets, and not upon gas ? — Oh, there 
never wa3 a question raised as to our power to spend 
the £50,000 ; so far as I recollect, everybody was of 
opinion that it was perfectly legal. 

528. Have you any doubt upon your mind, or do 
you know of your own knowledge the fact, that the 
£50,000 borrowed under the second Act was expended 
upon the streets and upon improvements, other than 
gas? — No doubt it was expended upon other improve- 
ments. 

529. Mr. Macdonogh. — Did you, as a member of the 
Improvement Committee of the Town Council when 
expending the money thus raised under the Act of 1 846, 
bond fide and honestly believe, that it was legal to 
apply it to streets and markets ? — I did. 

530. Have you the opinion of the late Attorney- 
General, Mr. Fitzgerald, to the same effect? 

Mr. Barry objected. Objection allowed. 

531. Mr. Bates was your adviser through the pro- 
ceedings ? — Yes. 

532. Now, you know of course, Mr. Ewart, as a mer- 
chant in this town the condition in which the town 
was, daily improving, and the rapid growth of Belfast ? 
— Yes. 

533. How many years have you been here ? — 
Better than forty. 

534. You were brought up here, and your father be- 
fore you lived here? — Not here, but I recollect Belfast 
from my earliest days. 

535. Do you know the property which has been gra- 
dually acquired from time to time by the Corporation ? 
— I do. 

536. Do you know of the borrowing on temporary 
loans beyond the £200,000? — I do. 

537. You know of the surplus property which is 
available to pay them? — Yes. 

538. Did you honestly and bond fide believe that it 
was legal ? — I did ; I never would have been a party 
to borrowing the money if I did not believe that the 
people lending it had good legal security for it. 

539. Were you, as one of the Improvement Com- 
mittee, aware of the resolve to sell that surplus property 
whenever it could be advantageously disposed of? — 
Yes ; there was a power to sell within a certain number 
of years. I believe we had not only power to sell, 
but that we were bound to sell. 

540. Was it out of that fund these temporary loans 
were to be paid? — We had the property, but we did 
not consider it desirable to force it off and sell it ; we 
thought it better to borrow on temporary loans. 

541. Mr. Major. — Do I understand you to say that 
you thought it better to borrow, than to sell the pro- 
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perty ?— Yes ; we thought it better to borrow than sell 
a large-portion of the property, to force it.ou the market. 

542. Mr. -Sea. — I will.be able to show by a resold 
tion that it was forced on the market. 

Witness.— It was never forced on the market. 

5.45. Mr ..Miedmoglu — You came to the resolution 
to which every prudent honest man would come, that 
you ought not to force sales of property to the disad- 
vantage of the town? — I did; we often offered the 
property for . sale, but could .not get satisfactory prices ; 
in fact the practice was, when the. time of sale camo 
round, shortly before that a committee of the most ex- 
perienced members was appointed, who fixed a mini- 
mum price. 

544. And below this they would not take? — They 
would not. 

545. Mr. Copinger. — I understood you to say that it 
was consequent upon that opinion the money was 
borrowed ? — Oh, yes ; it was in pursuance of that; 

54?!. Mi - . Macdonogh . — D i d y o u , 6 onafide an d honestly, 
believe that the property acquired by-the Corporation 
. would . be sufficient to pay the extra loan beyond the 
£200,000?— I did. 

547. l)o you-believe it at.tliis moment ? — I do. 

548. Was the subject of these borrowings on tem- 
porary loan, in order to avoid sales of the property, 
frequently discussed in the Council? — It was. 

549. Did the gentlemen of the press attend the Town 
Council ? — Ok, yes ; from all the newspapers. 

550. Did they publish reports of these discussions V 
—Yes. 

551. Was it publicly known in Belfast? — Yes. 

552. Do you remember the fact of the lease of May’s 
fields being taken by the Corporation ? — I do. 

553: Do you remember, subsequently, the discussion 
concerning the purchasing of the head-rent of May’s 
fields in the Council ? — Yes, I do. 

5541 Were you aware of- the existence, when that 
leaso was. taken, of power to take a lease; did you 
believe they liad power to take a lease ? — T believe they 
were so advised. 

555. Did you believe it to be a lease beneficial to the 
town of Belfast?— I did; very beneficial. 

556. Do you know -was it at a rate considerably 
below what other lands in. the neighbourhood set for? 
— I believe it was a fair bargain, and cheap. 

557. Do you remember discussions in the Corpora- 
tion >as to the purchase of the head-rent? — Yes, at twenty 
years’ purchase ; we were getting money then at- four 
per cent., and under it. 

558. Money was rather cheap ? — Yes. 

559. It was true you had' to pay three and a-lialf 
per cent., and.you were investing at five ? — Yes. 

560. Was that to the advantage of the borough?— I 
believe so. 

561. It was getting, rid of your own rent?— Yes. 

Were you advised that that was lawful and right ? 

Mr. Rea . — Every thing was reduced to writing; 

Mr. Major . — Those matters which have been ex- 
amined' to were not. 

Witness . — The way the. question was raised was this : 
money- was offered to us.; before we took the money a 
discussion took place, and tlie result" was, what appears 
in the Minute Book, that a certain sum of money be 
accepted. 

562: Mr. Macdonogh . — In any thing that you did 
in relation to. the £150,000, the £50,000, or the extra 
borrowings, in the whole of that did you act bona fide, 
believing it was right and honest? — I did ; I always 
acted with a clear conscience. 

5631 Without anypecuniary benefit?- — Withoutfavour 
or affection to any man. 

564: Mr. Copinger. — You say you are a merchant 
here ; in what way?— -A linen merchant, a liuen- manu- 
facturer, and lineu bleacher. 

565. Can you say, from your knowledge as a mer- 
chant, whether any benefit has arisen to the town of 
Belfast from the expenditure which lias taken place, be 
it rightful or wrongful expenditure ? — I; believe that 
very great benefit has resulted to the town. 

566. ' Can you state in what particulars ? — In a sani- 



tary point of view, a veiy great improvement by pulling 
down a number of very bad old streets and lanes, bad 
properties, and the opening up of a beautiful new street; 
also by improved market accommodation ; the markets 
were formerly held in the streets principally,. and there 
was no shelter for those who came into town to sell 
any thing in the markets that we had. 

567. Do you think the markets have been attended, 
to. a greater extent, in consequence of the accommoda- 
tion ; have more people come in ? — I think there, are . 
more people selling, because there is. good accommoda- 
tion. I believe that the convenience of the town has 
been greatly added to ; if the old markets had remained, 

I think it would have been impossible to have had the 
Coal-quay at the other side of the bridge, the thorough- 
fare would not have been sufficient for the traffic. I 
believe the character of the town has been raised ; 
strangers who saw it twenty years ago, before those 
improvements, and see it now, speak in the -very highest 
terms of it; 

568. Mr. Macdonogh. — You say that-from your know- 
ledge? — From my own knowledge — the character of the 
town, as- regards appearance. 

569. Mr. Major. — Has the expenditure contributed 
to the increase of other property in the town ? — Oh, it 
has, no doubt. 

570. Has it afforded increased facilities- for the in- 
crease of trade generally? — Oh, very great; the ap- 
proaches to the quays formerly were very inadequate, 
even for the business that there was- then ; there lias 
been- a very great" increase of the business from the 
quays ; it is double what.it was- some eight or -ten- years 
ago. 

571. Mh Copinger. — Were -you amember of the Council 
at the time the markets-were purchased ? — 1 ! was. 

572. Can you state now, or can you refer to any book 
which shows what the income or ■ revenue of - those pri- 
vate markets was before the Corporation got- them ; 
what was the annual income? — I'do not think I could 
tell that- in anyway. I would- wish to add to what I 
have stated, that the sewerage of the town has been 

' very much improved. 

573. Mr. Macdonogh Has there been a considerable 

improvement in the sewerage ? — There has been a con- 
siderable amount expended on new sewers; which have 
been a great benefit. 

574. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Ewart, does any portion of 
this land at May’s fields abut upon the river-?- — It does. 

575'. Have any quays been -made there ?- — There is, 
I think, a wharf there, belonging to the Town Council — 
a sand wharf. 

576. Mr. Major. — It lies above the bridge? — Not 
immediately adjoining the bridge; the Harbour Com- 
missioners- have -a small space above that. 

577. Can you recollect what was in that spot, im- 
mediately abutting upon the river, before the Corpora- 
tion got it, the continuation of- the Corporation Wharf? 
— I do not' recollect any thing particular’ being there. 

578. Was it available for wharfage ? — No ; I do not 
think it was ; I think it was the bank of the- river that 
had a breast put upon -it, as well -as I can recollect. 

579. Mr. Major. — Isthereany portion of that ground, 
abutting upon the river; capable of being converted to 
any useful public purpose? — I think it is capable of 
it being used as it now is; and a larger space of it will 
be required if the town increases. I do not, myself; 
recollect any other purpose for which it is available ; 
but the river frontage renders it much more avail- 
able. 

580. Mr. Copinger. — Supposing a quay run up to the 
Queen’s bridge, leaving a frontage to the houses, would 
that quay be valuable for the purposes of large lighters 
coming up? — I think it would be valuable for that 
purpose, and I think there will be more -roonr required 
fOrthat purpose. With regard to that — I do not know 
whether it is proper for me to tell it-— -but at one time; 
before the Chancery proceedings commenced, a friend 
of mine was anxious to get a piece of that ground at 
May’s fields to build a school-house, and was prepared 
to pay three times the rent to the Town Council for it ; 
he could not buy the land out, and the only power we 
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had was to. sell it ; but. he would have rented it then on tion the name of the gentleman who made that valuable A 28. 1858. 

lease for ever, and offered three times the rent paid offer? — The.Rev. Mr. Seaver ; it would have been cheap 1 

for it. for the money too. E^art^Esq. 

581. Mr. 0 oping er. — Ilow much would he have taken? 585. Mr .Macdonogh. — Butyousaythereis.no doubt ’ 

— He would have taken a small plot at £5 a-year, that the rest of the ground would have been let -there 

which would have been three times the rent. the Town but for. the. Chancery proceedings'? — A very large portion 

Council paid for. it. at. least might have been let. but for that ;but I do not 

582. For building ?—^Yes. think it would have been desirable. 

583. Mr. Macdonogh. — Nothing lias been done since 586. But you know, as a fact, that since the Chan- 
the Chancery proceedings ?— They have stopped every eery proceedings the Town Council might have been 
thing; there would have been building ground letthere letting or selling ? — -Yes. 

but for the Chancery proceedings. 587. And the improvements of Belfast have been 

584. Mr. Barry. — Have you any objection to men- since stopped ? — .They have. 



William M‘Gce, Esq., m.d., sworn and examined. 



Dr. M‘Gee. 



538. Mr. Macdonogh. — Dr. M‘.Gee, I believe you are 
a Justice of the Peace for the county Antrim ? — Yes. 

589. Have you known Belfast all your life ? — I have 
known it for the last fifty years. 

590. You of course are awareof its condition, at* that 
time and at present? — I am. 

591. You know :there is a remarkable contrast? — 
Yes. 

592. Has its improvement been continuously going 
on without interruption as long as you. remember, par- 
ticularly for the last twenty years ? — Some of the im- 
provements continued, others not. 

593. .You mean the improvement of the port, of the 
commerce of the port? — More especially the popula- 
tion 3 within my memory it has risen from .25,000 to 
120,000. 

594. Mr. Major. — Within what time ? — Forty-five 
years I should say, or fifty years. 

595. Mr. Macdonogh. — Has the tonnage of the port 
increased very much, and the commerce?— If I can 
judge from statistical returns — but I do. not know of . my 
own knowledge — I believe the tonnage : must . have . in- 
creased. 

596. Were you a member of the Town Council, and 
the Improvement Committee? — I was, for the first. two 
years that, the Improvement Committee was in opera- 
tion. 

597. I presume you had conferences with .the solici- 
tor for the Corporation, Mr. Bates,. at that time? — Me 
attended at nearly all the Committee Meetings, unless 
he was in ill health, or out of town ; he was bound to 
attend the Committee Meetings, that was part of his 
duty, as Town Clerk. 

598. You were, aware that improvements were being 
executed during .the time you were. a member of that 
Committee ? — -I was. 

599. And of course you were aware of all .the .im- 
provements? — -For the first two years. 

6G0. Mr. Major. — In what years ?— I think from 
1846 .to .1848 ; I :am. not certain 3 but the Committee 
Book will tell. 

601. Mr. Macdonoglh — Was the work, executed dur- 
ing that period of time, essentially necessary for the 
improvement of the borough ? — I would not use. the term 
“ essentially necessary.” 

G02. Was it.reasonable, desirable, and necessary ? — 
I think it was. 

603. Do you remember the erection of the .Queen’s 
bridge' over the .Lagan ? — I do. 

604. That I believe was anterior to the existence of 
this Corporation ? — It was. 

605. That was at the time the Police Commissioners 
held the government of the town ? — Yes. 

606. Am I right in saying that the approaches to the 
bridge were not in such a state as was desirable ? — The 
approaches were so very confined that a . town, meeting 
or meetings were. held for the purpose of determining 
whether or. 'not we should not endeavour to have the 
bridge Grossed. at the foot of High-street 3 but after- 
wards it was determined that it should be erected on its 
present site, on the understanding that the town should 
widen Anne-street up to a certain point. 

607. Do you recollect the intervention of the Board of 
Works at any time? — I believe when the site of the bridge 



was.'.fixed, it was absolutely neeessary that' there should 
be an understanding with the town that the approaches 
should be widened. 

608. In making arrangements for that purpose, did 
you come to 'the conclusion to purchase as much ground 
on either side of the streets as would .give you space; for 
frontages? — You are now going to the proceedings of 
the Corporation ; what I.am now speaking of was dur- 
ing .the time of. the old Poliee Commissioners. 

609. You know it was so intended . before . the exist- 
ence of this Corporation? — I .believe it was so in- 
tended. 

610. After .the Corporation had existence, and when 
you came to the knowledge of the transactions to which 
my question was pointed, at what period did' you come 
to the determination of purchasing sufficient ground on 
either side of the .street to have substantial huildings 
erected ? — We purchased ground at one side of Anne- 
street and sufficient of the cross-street on both sides, 
but leaving one side of Anne-street orraiportion of it 
untouched. 

611. But if you had narrowed your purchase, the 
improvements could not have been earned out- so. effec- 
tually? — They, could have been carried out, but -more 
expensively 3 because the owners of the adjoining.pro- 
perty would have received the benefit of our wide 
streets, and contributed little or nothing; the whole of 
the cost of making the street would have been ’thrown 
upon the borough ; whereas by taking a portion at:eacli 
side, it was supposed that there would. have beena cer- 
tain return, which would, lessen :thc cost of making -the 
street. 

612. In other words, you would have lost the front- 
age? — We would have been making .the owners of -the 
adjoining street. a present of the frontage. 

613. i believe during the time you filled, the office. of 
one of the committee, you. bestowed as much time to it 
as your other functions permitted ? — I gave a. great deal 
of time to it. 

614. Did you take an active part .in its proceedings, 
in negotiations for the acquisition of iproperty'? — I did. 

615. . Are you able to. say that you did so with a pro- 
per regard, to the interests of the borough ? — I think so ; 
so far as I can speak for myself it was so; I .can only 
speak for myself. and what I saw. 

616. Do you know .the fact of .‘the payment of 
.£20,500 to the Marquis of Donegal for .liis manorial 
rights in the markets? — They were something more 
than manorial rights. I think the sum included the 
purchase of Smithfield market, the right to appoint- an 
officer, a Clerk of the Markets, and some other privi- 
leges extending not to the .Borough - of Belfast alone, 
but to the entire-manor. 

617. In fact, lie would not sell his borough rights 
without selling his manorial-? — I am not certain about 
that. 

618. But, at all events, .it was beneficial to make the 
purchase ? — We thought it. advisable not to confine it 
to the immediate borough, lest an opposition market 
should be set-up at our very door. 

619. Then purchasing the manorial rights, you were 
enabled to exercise a prohibitory power? — Yes. 

620. It was the property of the borough, and you 
appointed the Weighmaster ? — Yes. 
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621. Would you be so kiud as to refer to tbe Minute 
Book of the Committee while you were a member 1 ? — 
This [book produced] is the Minute Book of the Im- 
provement Committee. 

622. Covering the period while you were one of the 
Committee ? — I see I was present at the first meeting 
recorded here ; I think this covers nearly the two years 
.1 refer to. 

623. Dr. Magee, do you know that Mr. Bates had the 
advantage of the assistance of Mr. Nelson, who was a 
Queen’s Counsel on this circuit?— I know he had fre- 
quently. 

624. When he required it ? — One of our resolutions 
had some reference to it, but I cannot see it here. I know 
especially, we gave him a general order in cases where 
the intricacies of title, in his opinion, required it; on 
the 10th of November, 1846, for instance, I find [page 
26 of this book ] : — “ Resolved, that Mr. Bates be au- 
thorized to take the opinion of counsel in all cases 
where he thinks the intricacies of the case demand it.” 
There are other cases with reference to taking opinions, 
but this is the one I have jotted down. I know in an- 
other case we directed him to take Mr. Nelson’s opinion 
as to the propriety of re-opening the taxation of some 
costs, and Mr. Nelson advised against it. On the 24tli 
of October, 1846, 1 was present at a meeting, and I find 
subsequently a report on the 3rd of November : — “ Mr. 
Bates reported that Mr. Nelson advised against it.” 
[Reads entry]. 

625. Mr. Major. — What is the folio of that last? — 
Page 18, under date, 24th October, 1846; 

626. Mr. Macdonogh. — We enter the whole book. 

627. Are those notes of yours [in witness’ hand] 
taken from the book? — Yes. I find in another case we 
directed Mr. Bates that common registry searches were 
to be made, except where counsel directed negative 
searches, with a view to the saving of expense ; the 
entry of this is the 8th of October, 1846, folio 16. [Reads 
the entry]. On the 17th of December, 1846, we di- 
rected the opinion of Mr. Nelson to be taken ; and Mr. 
Bates was directed to communicate to the claimant, 
James Murray, under the direction of Mr. Nelson ; we 
had considerable difficulty in that case. 

628. Do you remember the inquisitions? — Some of 
them I do. 

629. Were you yourself aware of those matters, the 
efforts that were made to avoid inquisitions, and to try 
and settle with people? — Yes; I was one of the sub- 
committee appointed to arrange in the first instance 
with tenants having short interests ; we succeeded in a 
very large number of cases. I was also on the sub- 
committee to which cases were referred, after costs had 
been incurred ; we previously made nominal offers, 
opened negotiations with the parties, and endeavoured 
to get settlements with them ; in many cases we suc- 
ceeded. 

630. In others you were driven to inquisitions? — 
And still worse, to arbitrations. 

631. Mr. Major. — But it amounts to this, that you 
used all reasonable exertions, by arrangements and 
otherwise, to avoid inquisitions? — I think it will ap- 
pear in the Minute Book that we settled a very large 
proportion of the cases, some 750 or 760 ourselves ; I 
think we were able to arrange at least three-fourths of 
them, I cannot tell the precise number. 

632. Do you remember the first inquisition, when 
the Marquis of Donegal required thirty years’ purchase, 
and the finding for twenty-five ? — I have not that within 
my own knowledge. I know he demanded more than 
we have paid him ; we would have paid thirty years’, 
ho demanded more ; I believe we ultimately paid some- 
thing like twenty-five years’. I have not positive 
knowledge of the way in which the case was settled. 

633. In those arrangements were you aided by Mr. 
Bates’ advice and assistance? — In the law part of it, 
but not in the valuations; that was chiefly carried on 
by Mr. Lepper and myself; we were the two in the Com- 
mittee supposed to be best acquainted with the value of 
property. 

634. Did you and Mr. Lepper value for the interests 
of this town without pecuniary interest? — We did; I 



may say we did not satisfy any of the parties, neither 
the claimants nor my brethren on the Committee ; the 
Town Council thought we recommended too much and 
the claimants too little. 

635. And you think you gave the right sum ? — We 
gave what we thought fair. 

636. There was no outcry, I presume? — No. 

637. May I ask were the improvements effected, sub- 
stantially beneficial to the Borough of Belfast? — I think 
they were for the benefit of the Borough of Belfast in 
several ways. 

638. Be kind enough to enumerate those ways? — In 
a sanitary point of view, they swept away a number of 
lanes and alleys which were the focus of disease, espe- 
cially during the first visitation of cholera ; they gave 
additional accommodation to persons bringing in their 
produce into town, not merely the market advantages, 
although there was an advantage there, but, also, be- 
cause while the income increased from the tolls, we re- 
duced the charges upon the farmers ; in carrying out 
the thoroughfare improvements, the Coal-quay was es- 
tablished on the south side of the river ; and the im- 
portation of coal has gone on increasing with the increase 
of manufactures in Belfast ; I believe now the impor- 
tations are something like 1,000 tons a-day. 

639. Mr. Major. — How much was' it formerly, could 
you say? — Perhaps not one-third of that; I am speak- 
ing of some twenty or twenty-five years ago ; then, 
again, the town has been much improved by the 'widen- 
ing of Victoria-street ; the making of that new street ; 
and by the sewerage, which is only partially carried 
out in High-street ; it was stopped before it reached 
Bridge-street, but i3 very much required ; there is a 
sewer also carried through Donegal-place and one 
through Donegal-square, with the intention of carrying 
off the overflow from the Blackstaff. 

640. Mr. Copinger Do I understand you to say that 

Iligh-street and the neighbourhood of High-street have 
been improved by sewerage constructed on land taken 
by the Corporation ? — I say, the town was improved 
by a new sewer made in High-street. 

641. Would that have been made if they had not 
taken the land? — It could have been made, but it 
would have cost a good deal of money. 

642. Mr. Macdonogh. — Would you go on with your 
enumeration? — I think I have told you the principal. 

643. The trade has been improved ? — For a portion of 
the trade we must give 'credit to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners. 

644. But if the approaches to the bridge bad not beeu 
widened, could the Coal-quay have been established there ? 
— No; I have stated that. You were speaking about 
inquisitions, and our endeavours to purchase property as 
cheaply as possible ; in one case the sum demanded 
was £10,000 ; the sum awarded by the jury was £4,450 
odd ; that was the case of Montgomery’s market. There 
are other very glaring cases, which I might quote, that 
show the great difficulty of settling by agreement ; we 
found in addition to that, that parties would not display 
title, and in the then state of the law, we had not the 
means of compelling them to do so; we were obliged 
sometimes to go a round-about way of ascertaining what 
the interests of the parties might be ; we made nominal 
offers, but at the same time advertised in the public news- 
papers, the dates of which I can give if necessary, that 
the Improvement Committee were most anxious to settle, 
by amicable agreement, with the parties for whose pro- 
perty we had served notice. We gave not one advertise- 
ment, but some two, three, or four, the dates of which I 
can give. Some of the parties attended to the notice, 
met us, and we were able to settle; other parties did not. 
But in reference to the opinion of counsel ; — we were 
sometimes, in consequence of the difficulties thrown in our 
way by claimants, obliged to consult counsel, and on the 
24th of November, and 2nd of December, 1846, special 
notices were directed by counsel to be served on all the 
men enumerated in particular cases, whose title could 
not be got at. We had, in the taking of property, _ to 
deal with parties who had the choice of either having 
their claim settled by a common jury, by a special 
jury, or by arbitration. Other parties we were obliged 
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to take before tlie magistrates, such as tenants from year 
to year, tenants at will. In addition to that, we had 
three classes of parties ; some who left their cases unre- 
servedly to the Town Council, others who left them to 
referees, agreed upon by them and the Town Council, and 
another party who were prepared to adopt various inodes 
of evading the Act ; but in some cases we made nominal 
offers, and in other cases we made offers without preju- 
dice. There is an entry to that effect, although the 
words “without prejudice” are not used in it. [Reads 
an entry.] 

G45. Mr. Major What is the date of that? — The 

18th of November, 1846, page 28. 

646. You were really unable to make substantial 
offers in many of the cases? — I must, in answer to that, 
say, thatlheld a different opinion with respect to nominal 
offers and substantial offers, from my brother members 
on the Committee, but my opinion was overruled. I 
spoke a few minutes ago, as to the advertisements, rela- 
tive to the making of arrangements. In the Northern 
Whig of the 3rd of January, 1846. there is a report of 
the proceedings of the Town Council. A question arose 
as to the condition of Victoria-street, and we came to a 
resolution. 

647. Go on and read what was published accordingly, 
-in pursuance of your desire, requesting the inhabitants 
to settle? — On the 24th of August, we gave a form of 
advertisement to be inserted in the newspapers, stating 



our willingness to settle by amicable arrangements ; you Aug. 28, 1858. 
will see that in the report of the Town' Improvement — — 

Committee; you will find it in the Town Council’s Minute Dr ‘ M'Gee. 
book referring to the first meeting in August, 1846. . 

Then, as to the question of gas works, we entered upon 
that by resolving, that before there were any gas works 
erected under the Act of 1846, applications should be 
made to the Gas Company, as to their willingness to 
sell their plant, and the terms of sale. We also adver- 
tised, offering prizes for the best plan of gas works, if 
we should be compelled to build them, and manufacture 
gas ourselves, when we thought it likely that we should 
get arrangements made witli the Gas Company for the 
purchase of their works. A question arose as to the mode 
of following out our arrangements ; we sent two messen- 
gers over to England to secure, as arbitrators, parties 
aware of the mode of arbitration in such cases. On the 
26tli of November, 1846, the negotiations with the Gas 
Company were reported to the Council, and on the 7th 
of January, 1847, arbitrators with the Gas Company 
were selected. 

[Witness read memoranda of entries on the 17th of 
December, 1846; 26th of December, 1S46; 13th of 
January, 1847 ; 8tli of April, 1847 : 19th of September, 

1S46 ; and 29th of October, 1847, and was requested to 
have the references arranged in consecutive order on the 
next day.] 



Fifth Day. — Monday, August 30, 1858. 



A ug. 30, 1858 



Dr. M‘Gee's examination resumed. 



Dr. M'Gee. 



64S. Dr. M'Gee, will you refer to the proceedings of 
the Town Council of the 1st of June, 1846? — Yes. 

649. Do you find at that date a Report presented to the 
Town Improvement Committee, and adopted by the 
Council ? — I do. 

650. Will you read that Report ? [Witness read the 
Report]. 

Report op the Town Improvement Committee, to be 

PRESENTED TO THE CoUNCIX. ON THE 1ST DAY OF JUNE, 

1846. 

Since the Committee received the directions of the Council 
to take the measures necessary for the purchasing the pro- 
perty required to form the proposed new street to run in a 
continuation of Cromac-street and Great Edward-street, 
from the west end of May’s Dock, across Anne-street, High- 
street, Waring-street, and through May-street into James's- 
street, together with a part of the east end of Patrick-street, 
they have been engaged in serving the necessary notices and 
in making inquiries with regard to the value of the several 
properties which it will be necessary to purchase ; and they 
hope to be able to proceed with the inquiry relative to the va- 
lue of these properties shortly after the approaching Assizes. 

The Committee have had considerable difficulty in decid- 
ing on the course which they should adopt with regard to 
making offers to the owners, lessees, and occupiers of the 
properties which the Council will require to purchase. 
It was, in the first instance, their determination in the 
ease of each claimant, to ascertain as accurately as they 
could, the true value of his interest, and make an offer to 
him to that extent ; but so very few of the parties have dis- 
closed the nature and extent of their interests, and the Com- 
mittee find so many lessees interested in each holding, with 
the extent of whose head-rent and profit-rent they are un- 
informed, that they find it impossible, with that degree of 
accuracy which the importance of the interests committed to 
them demands, to ascertain and make an offer of what might 
be the full and fair value of the individual interest of each 
owner. The Council will bear in mind that the offer to be 
made is not an offer in one sum to all the parties interested 
for the entire value of the property, but a separate offer to 
each for his separate interest therein ; and that in numerous 
cases so many as four or five sub-leases affect one property. 
The Committee feel that if they took on themselves the re- 
sponsibility, with the imperfect information they have with 
regard to those properties, of making an offer for the pur- 
chase of the separate interests therein, they would run the 
risk, in some cases, of proposing to give too high, and in 
others, too low a price to the owners. 

Under these circumstances the Committee consider it the 



more prudent course to make in general nominal offers to the 
owners of the property; but, at the same time, to inform 
them that the Committee will be prepared, on being in- 
formed of the extent of the interest of each party in the 
various properties in question, to immediately come to an 
amicable agreement with regard to the price to be paid to 
each individual ; and the Committee will make arrangements 
to offer to the various parties interested an opportunity of 
meeting them, in order to communicate such information as 
may be necessary to negotiate, and probably conclude, for 
the purchase. 

With regard to the price to be paid, the Committee have 
but one object, namely, to ascertain and pay the fair value, 
without doing injustice, on the one hand, to the town, or on 
the other, to the owners of property; and the Commit- 
tee anticipate that if the parties whose properties are to 
be purchased shall meet them with fair and reasonable views, 
amicable agreements with respect to the price will, in the 
most cases, be effected. 

The Committee have only to add, that in those cases in 
which an amicable agreement cannot be made, they will be 
prepared to take the valuation of a jury on the subject, and 
no advantage will be taken of any oiler made in the previous 
negotiations for purchase. The Committee deem it advis- 
able to take this public method of communicating their 
views, and to add that they will give an intimation by ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers, of the time and place at which 
they will be prepared to meet the owners of property for 
the purpose of affording them an opportunity of effecting 
amicable arrangements. 

In their last Report the Committee informed the Council 
that a conditional order had been obtained by Mr. William 
Suffern, that a writ of mandamus should issue, directed to 
the Council, commanding them to forthwith proceed to have 
a jury valuation of his premises, and the Council then au- 
thorized the Committee to show cause against making that 
conditional order absolute. 

The Committee have now the satisfaction of informing 
the Council that the question was heard and decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 28th ultimo ; and that the 
Court was unanimous in refusing to make absolute the con- 
ditional order, which they accordingly discharged, the coun- 
sel for the Corporation undertaking to hold the inquiry 
within three months from that date. 

Finally, the Committee have to report that an arrange- 
ment has been made with George Thomas Mitchel, Esq., by 
which much increased accommodation will be given to the 
roadway at the comer of llercules-plaee and Castle-place, 
without any expense to the town. 

Dated this 30th day of May, 1846. 

J. Lindsay, Chairman. 

K 
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■ Aug . 30 , 1858 . 651. Roes that Report fairly explain to the Council 

— — the difficulty which you, as a member of the Town Im- 

Dr. M‘Gee. provement Committee, experienced in dealing with 
those parties for the purchase of those properties ? — I 
think it sets clearly before them a portion, but, perhaps, 
not all the difficulties. 

652. The difficulties which are detailed in that Re- 
port really existed, to your own knowledge ? — I believe 
they did. 

653. Mr. Major. — You believe the representations 
in reference to them were true ?■ — I believe so ; I 
think so. 

654. Mr. Bruce. — Will you refer to the Report pre- 
sented to the meeting of the 1st of July, 1846, one pas- 
sage of which relates to the giving authority to this 
Committee ?— This is the Report of the Town Improve- 
ment Committee read at the meeting on the 1st of July, 
1846, and carried unanimously : — 

Report op the Town Improvement Committee to be 

I, AID BEFORE COUNCIL AT MONTHLY MEETING, ON 1ST 

July, 1846. 

The Committee have to inform the Council that, acting 
under the authority given to- them by the Council, they are 
engaged in taking the measures necessary for holding a 
Court of Inquiry for the valuation of the properties which 
the Council have already authorized them to purchase, with 
the view to making a wide street from Great Edward-street 
to James’s-street, and also to widen the east end of Patrick- 
street. 

The Committee are desirous to hold the inquiry imme- 
diately after the approaching Assizes, as well, for the conve- 
nience of professional gentlemen as in order to avoid the 
expense to the Corporation and the claimants of bringing 
counsel specially from Dublin to attend it. 

In order to facilitate the proceedings at and- previous to 
the inquiry, the Committee recommend that they should be 
authorized. by the' Council to conclude agreements with such 
of the owners, lessees, and occupiers of the property pro- 
posed to be purchased as the Committee shall find disposed, 
without litigation, to accept reasonable sums for compen- 
sation. 

The Committee have further to report that the Bill now 
before Parliament has passed through a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and been reported to the House. 

Dated this 30th June, 1846. 

John Lindsay, Chairman. 

655. Did the Committee, after the adoption of that 
Report, take any proceeding by advertisement ? — They 
did advertise on several occasions to notify to certain 
parties who they believed would treat. 

656. Mr. Major. — They published advertisements 1 — 
Yes, requesting claimants to come in. 

657. Have you a copy of any of those advertise- 
ments?— You will find one in the Northern Whig of 
the 2nd of July, 1846. I can state others : there is a 
slight variation in the wording of them ; some are much 
stronger than others ; but I think you will find in the 
Northern Whig, three different advertisements to 
three different parties, and in some of the other papers 
also. 

658. Did you take any active part in the carrying 
out of amicable agreements ? — I did. 

659. Mr. Macdonogh.- — May I ask whether you used 
exertions for that purpose, in order to prevent litigation 
and expense ? — I certainly did attend day after day, 
sometimes portions of nights, with other members of 
the Council, especially Mr. Stirling, since dead. 

660. Will you be so kind as to read the minutes of 
the 24th of August, 1846?— It is a minute of the Town 
Improvement Committee — 

“ 24th August, 1846. 

“ That a notice shall be published in the newspapers and 
circulated along with all the notices served under the Town 
Improvement Act, stating the wi l lingness of the Committee 
to settle by amicable agreements. 

“That the arbitration cases will be proceeded with at such 
time as shall meet the accommodation of Mr. Forsythe, the 
arbitrator, and Dr. M l Gee. 

“That Dr. M'Gee and Air. Bates shall determine the cases 
in which substantial offers will be made.” 



661. In pursuance of that, did you devote your time 
to endeavour to carry that out? — -I did. 

662. Did you find any difficulty in discovering the 
nature and extent of the interests of the several claim- 
ants ? — We did ; so much so, that in one case we resolved 
to await the result of an inquisition, in the hope that 
the interests of the parties would then be made clear, 
and we' might then be able to deal with them. 

663. To make offers proportionate to the interests, I 
take for granted ? — Yes. 

664. And in the progress of that inquiry, endeavour- 
ing to make offers to those people, did you experience 
considerable difficulty? — In some cases we did. We 
applied for an inspection of the leases, and wrote more 
than once requesting copies of rentals. 

665. And in many of those cases, did they refuse to 
give you information until you had it before inquisi- 
tions ? — I do not know that they refused it; they did 
not give it. 

666. They omitted to give it ? — Yes. 

667. Will you be good enough to turn to the minutes 
of the 17th September, and read it for the Commis- 
sioners ? — I have it : — 

“ I7th September, 1846. 

“Air. Bates was directed to make the communication to 
Mr. James Alurray, directed by Mr. Nelson in his letter of 
the 15th instant, and the propriety, of arbitrating his case; to 
be considered. 

“That Air. Barnett be requested to leave his lease of pre- 
mises in Waring-street for the information of the Committee.” 

668. Do you know that those things were done as 
to Messrs. Murray and Barnett ? — I cannot say that I 
actually saw the letter sent off, but I had the assurance 
that it would be done. 

669. You had constant communication ? — Yes. 

670. Be good enough to look at the minute of the 
6 th of October. 

“ 6th October, 1846. 

“ That an offer of £90 be made to Messrs. Alacartney for 
the remainder of their premises in Green-street.” 

671. Did you afterwards get these premises for the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

672. Are you able to say whether you obtained them 
at prices less than those gentlemen were demanding ? — 
I cannot say at this moment. 

673. But you refused to take them at the amount 
that was required? — We refused in many cases to give 
the additional sums required. 

674. Be good enough to look to the minute of the 
8th of October. 

“8th October, 1846. 

“ That we authorize a settlement withEdwardSi May, Esq., 
for his interest in premises in Great Edward-street, at a price 
not exceeding £4,500.” 



675. Do you know those premises ? — T do. 

676. Do you consider that a good purchase for the 
Corporation ? — I thought so. 

677. Did he accept of that offer ?— You will find the 
amount was paid. 

678. I am told by Mr. Bruce he refused it. Look at 
the minutes of the 15th of October. 



“ 15th October, 1846. 

“That £550 be offered to Margaret Russell for her premises 
in James’s-street. 

“Tliat£l 800 be offered to John Martin tor his premises, m 
Annc-strcet and interest in Alay’s Dock. 

“That £1,000 be offered to Richard Battersby for his pre- 
mises in Anne-street and interest in May’s Dock. 

“ That £3,600 be offered to Thomas Greg, Esq., for pre- 
mises in Anne-street.” 



679. Do you know whether he accepted that amount? 
-I cannot tell. 

680. Mr. Macdonogh . — Be kind enough to reler to 
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the minutes of the 24th of October, in reference to re- 
ferring Mr. Hazlett’s case to you ? — 

“ 24th October, 1846. 

“ That the letter of John M. Hazlett, respecting his pre- 
mises in James’s-street, &c., be referred to Dr. M‘Gee to cal- 
culate the amount that should: be offered to him for the pur- 
chase thereof.” 

681 . Have you got the letter which gave you that 
information?— -I was to examine the premises, and get- 
information to make the necessary calculations to hand 
in to the Committee. 

6S2. May I beg to ask, did you do so ? — I cannot 
recollect, I made so many. 

683. Are you able to say that you substantially ful- 
filled those duties thus delegated to you ?— 1 did. 

684. Will you read the minutes of the 30th of 
October, 1846 ? 

“30th October, 1846. 

“ That' the sum of £450 be offered to Mrs. Anne Hunter, 
for her premises in James’s-street and Grattau-street, Nos. 6, 
James’s-street, and 13 and 15 in Grattan-street. 

“That the chairman or solicitor be authorized to conclude 
a contract with Mr. John Dunn and Miss Mary Moreland, 
for the purchase of the premises- in James’s-street, Gordon- 
street,.and Grattan-street, heldfor nineteen and a-half years, 
from 1 st November next, at the yearly rent of £3, and repre- 
sented as producmg:£79 per annum, at a price not- exceeding 

“ That the price the Committee will pay to James Nichol, 
for his interest in premises in Gordon-street, Grattan-street, 
and Moreland’s-court, held for a term of ten and a- quarter 
years from 1st November, 1846, be fixed at £225. 

« That the sum of £300 be offered to Mr. Hill Hamilton for 
his interest in the premises, Nos. 38 and 38^ James’s-street, 
being for fourteen and a-half years from 1st November, 1846, 
and that, if same not accepted, the formal offer be made of 
£340. 

« That the sum of £50 be offered to Mr. Hugh Casement, 
for the interest of his premises in James’s-street, being for five 
and a-half years from November, 1846.” 

685. The information therein disclosed, was that given 
to the claimants at your request ?— I think, probably, it 
was. 

686. You proposed a resolution which bore upon the 
subject? — Yes. 

687. When you got that information the oner was 
made ? — I presume so. 

688. Be good enough to look to the minutes of the 
3rd of November. 

“ 3rd November, 1846. 

“That Mr. M‘Dowell be again applied to for information 
relative to. Mrs. Russell’s premises in James’s-street.” 

I am sure, in the meantime, I had examined Hazlett’s 
premises, and given a valuation ; but I cannot swear. 

689. Is there any reference in that Minute to 
M- Donnell ? — Y es. “ Mr. Bates reports that Mr. Nelson 
does not advise the application to be complied with. 

690. As to the costs of the claimant ?— I suppose so. 

691. Would you turn to the minutes of the 10th of 
November ? 

“ 10th November, 1846. 

“Mr. Bates stated that an agreement had been concluded 
with George Pinkerton. 

“Mr. Bates reported that he had closed an agreement 
with Mr. Hill Hamilton for the interest of his premises in 
James’s-street. 

“ Mr. Bates reported that he had closed an agreement 
with Robert Robinson for his premises in James’s-street.” 

692. Do you know whether efforts had been made 
to know what interests, if any, they possessed; who 
had the legal estate ? — A considerable time was taken 
up, and various letters were written by Mr. Bates, to 
ascertain what the interests of the parties were ; he got 
instructions to do so. 

693. Mr. Copinger, — May I ask you, were all those 
services gratuitous on your part? — Yes, with the possi- 
bility of a fine, if I- declined acting. 

694. Mr. Barry They were not only gratuitous, 

but compulsory ? — Y es. 

695. Mr. Macdonogh. — May I ask you, did you really 



devote a very considerable portion of time to this Au^.30,1858. 
business ? — A great deal too much. — — 

696. Read the minute of the 16tli of November. • Ur - M uec - 



“16th November, 1846. 

“ That we authorize an agreement tobe made with Margaret 
Russell at £500, if she cannot be induced to accept £475. 

“ That £900 be offered to Hill Hamilton, for his interest 
in the premises in Great Edward-street and George’s market. 

“That- £750 be offered to John and William "M'Mechan, 
for their interest in the premises in J ames’s-street and J ohn’s- 
court ; but that Mr. Bates, in the first instance, endeavour to 
effect an agreement. 

“ That Mr. M‘Tear be again requested to furnish a rental 
to the Committee.” 



We had. great difficulty about that property. Upon 
the inquisition, the parties who appeared to be owners 
of the property, the M'Gillikins, got each, 6d. as con- 
sequential damages. The bulk of the finding was paid 
to Messrs. Wyse, of Cork, who had advanced £11,000 
on the property ; we took the greater portion of it, and 
the sum they received was about £1,800. 

Mr. Copinger. — What did the people claim who got 
the 6 d. each ? — They could not make a claim ; we had 
to serve notices justifying the nominal offer of Is. tender. 
It was doubtful whether under the first inquisition we 
could take the property, and I believe we had to hold 
another inquisition in order to get the title of other 
parties. 

Mr. Major £1,800 only was paid for the interest 

which the Wyses had? — Yes; Henderson and others 
were paid considerable sums. Mr. Bates was authorized 
to settle Mr. Miller, and Mr. Gilman referred the case 
to a referee, something like an arbitrator. 

697. Read the minutes of the 18th of November, 
relative to the offer to Margaret Russell. 

“ 18th November, 1846. 

“ Mr. Bates having stated that some of the lessees of pro- 
perty in James’s-street had not made any disclosure of their 
interest, such as Mrs. Jane Henderson, Mr. George M‘Tear: 

“ That no offers be made to such parties as the above, 
until after the ensuing inquisition, when it is hoped the 
extent of their interest may be discovered, upon which a 
substantial offer can be made and a fresh inquisition held for 
their premises. 

“ Mr. Bates reported that he had offered Messrs. John and 
William M‘Meehan £700 for them interest, without pre- 
judice.” 

698. What became of that offer? — I am not sure. 
I may state that I objected to the shilling offer ; and 
one of my objections was, that we considered ourselves 
bound not to produce any evidence before the inqui- 
sitions. 

699. The great majority I believe were of a different 
opinion from you ? — I think I stood alone. At first 
Mr. Lepper and myself did not take the assistance of 
any professional valuator, trusting to the knowledge 
and information we possessed. Subsequently finding it 
necessary to bring forward evidence, we thought it 
desirable that we should have professional valuators, 
and we employed them, but subjected their valuation to 
revision. 

700. So as to test their valuation ?— Yes. Here is 
a list of the names of persons who were disposed to give 
ground for markets. 

701. Mr. Major What is the date of that? — The 

24th of November. 

“24th November, 1846. 

“That Mr. Bates be authorized to settle with Mr. Dunn, 
at a sum not exceeding £300.” 

The town Council were seeking a bill far certain pur- 
poses, and including in the bill powers of compulsory 
taxation for such ground as appeared to them desirable. 
This was the preliminary step. 

702. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do me the favour, under 
date the 24tli of November, to find the reference to 
directions given to Mr. Bates, to settle with a Mr. 
Dunne ? — “ Resolved that Mr. Bates be authorized to 
settle with Mr. Dunne, the sum not to exceed £2,000.” 

K 2 
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703. Turn to the 2nd of December, if you please? — 

“ 2nd December, 1846. 

“ Mr. Bates reported that he had closed an agreement with 
Dr. M ‘Meehan for his interest in premises in James’s-street 
and John’s-court, at £750. 

“Mr. Bates reported that he had closed an agreement 
with Mrs. Russell for her interest in premises in James’s-street, 
at £500.” 

Go to the minutes of the 22nd December, in reference 
to the proposed offer to Mrs. Henderson. 

“ 22nd December, 1846. 

“ That a Iona fide offer shall be made to Mrs. Henderson, 
for her premises in Ormond-markct, Patrick-street, and 
James’s-street, of the sum of £1,760.” 

704. Have you it in your memory whether that was 
acceded to by her? — I think not. I think she went to 
a jury. 

‘70 5. Read the minute of the 29th of December. 

“ 29 th December, 1846. 

“ The notice of offer to be served on Mrs. Henderson, on 
the 10th of January, 1847.” 

Notice of the offer was served on Mrs. Henderson, on 
the 10th January, 1847, which shows she did not accept 
our offer. 

706. Please turn to the 7tli of January, 1847. 

“ 7th January, 1 847. 

“ The case of Mr. George Dunbar’s premises in James’s- 
street, referred to Dr. M‘Gee to make a calculation.” 

The minute of the 28th of January, 1847, in relation 
to £1,000 paid to Messrs. Smith. 

“ 28th January, 1847. 

“That Messrs. Smith be informed that Messrs. M ‘Tear’s 
premises will be valued, and a settlement made with as little 
delay as possible.” 

Turn to the minutes of the 26th of March, 1847. 

“ 26th March, 1847. 

“ That Messrs. Bates be authorized to close an agreement 
with Messrs. Crawford and Russell, the solicitors of Mr. 
Thomas Gregg, for liis properties in Anne-street, for the sum 
of £4,000. 

“ That a statement be prepared and laid before the Com- 
mittee giving detailed information as to the sums awarded by 
juries, arbitrators, and magistrates, the amount of agreements 
concluded, estimate of property not yet purchased or agreed 
for, outlay upon markets and street, and outstanding liabi- 
lities.” 

That offer was not accepted, and arbitrators were ap- 
pointed. 

707. The various solicitors to whom reference has 
been made, are now residents of Belfast ? — Yes. 

708. The persons whose property is mentioned all 
reside about the town ? — Nearly all ; some of them 
reside at a distance. 

709. But the great majority are here? — Yes. 

710. All these people are for the most part within 
reach ? — Yes. 

711. Was there a resolution adopted at your sugges- 
tion, in reference to preparing a statement and laying 
it before the Committee? — Yes. 

712. Read that, if you please?— It does not begin 
with a resolution ; the resolution is at the end ; it gives 
the form. I was anxious to have a classified table. I 
remember perfectly moving this and it was carried : it 
was said, “we must assist in carrying out our own views, 
let us see what can be done about it.” I sat down, but 
found it totally impossible to do any thing more than 
make an approximation to it, and abandoned the matter 
in despair. I found that to know the value of the 
ground we required to take not only the value of the 
ground itself, but the costs of getting Acts of Parliament ; 
the costs of inquisitions ; then to calculate the value of 
the ground remaining ; what sum should be the price 
allowed for consequential damages. I found as I went 
on that I was obliged to make additional columns, and 
at length abandoned the thing in despair. At the time I 
thought it would be done very easily, but I iried it, and 
could not succeed. That was on the 26th of March, 
1847. 



713. Mr. Major. — But were you able to give the 
gross amount awarded by the jurors? — We could 
always do that. 

714. And the gross amount by the arbitrators? — . 
Yes. 

715. And by private contract ? — Yes. 

716. And the awards by referees? — Yes; but that 
you observe gave no information upon the subject, for 
we must have had a per contra placed to the credit, of 
the value of the old materials of buildings pulled down. 
There were some cases where we had to pay arrears of 
rent, and various other circumstances of that kind ; part 
of the old materials was used in the markets, and it 
would have been found difficult, in classifying the whole, 
to say what portion should be put under each head. 
Those heads were small and could easily have been got ; 
in fact, all you have to do is to look to the return in this 
hook and then turn to the bank book, and you will see 
the amount checked off, the service for which we issued, 
each cheque set forth the consideration for which the 
money was paid or payable. 

717. Mr Copinger. — And the party to whom it was 
payable? — Yes. I also think it went so far as to say 
that it should not be transferable. 

718. Mr. Macdonogh. — It was payable “to order” 
and not “to bearer? — I think so ; I am not quite certain 
about that. I think I recollect a difficulty in one case. 

719. Mr. Major. — Was that document perfected? — 
Never, that I am aware of. 

720. Mr. Copinger. — But can you say, if you had the 
bank book, could a detailed account be given of the gross 
amount of money which was paid under inquisitions; by 
private contract ; the gross amount paid by arbitration ; 
the gross amount paid by reference, if there is a distinc- 
tion between the two? — And that paid by the magis- 
trates in certain cases; we had some serious cases where 
the parties declined to appear at inquisitions. 

721. Could that be ascertained ? — Certainly; the bank 
book will not show that ; it will show each payment, 
and what day it was; then by referring to this book you 
will find the distinct sum so paid under each particular 
head; it would take a little time : the minutes will tell 
the ground taken and will tell the surveys ; but they will 
not whether the ground was taken by inquisition or a 
jury; a common jury or a special jury, arbitration, re- 
ference, magistrate, or by agreement with the committee 
or sub-committee, all divided into different classes. 

The Commissioners directed that a return giving the 
information required should be made out. 

Mr. Bruce stated that he would have it calculated 
before the Commission was closed. 

722. Mr. Macdonogh.— He good enough to turn to 
the Minute of the 8th of April, 1847, and read the 
entry? — There are several. One is an arrangement with 
Mr. Greg, to allow him the rents which accrued to the 
1st of May, and interest from the 1st of May on the pur- 
chase money until paid to him. While we were pre- 
paring the deed we wished to enter into possession of 
the property. 

“8th April, 1847. 

“Mr. Bates reported that he had received from Mi-. John 
Martin a demand claiming £3,000, for compensation for his 
premises in Anne-street.” 

Mr. Martin demanded £3,000 for premises in Anne- 
street ; we declined to give so much, and he got by 
award £2,800. 

723. Mr. Barry Was that by inquisition? — My 

impression is, it was by arbitration. 

724. Mr. Macdonogh. — Butitwas certainlynotbymere 
convention of the parties ? — No ; 1 think, if my memory 
serves me right, it will appear from the minute here 
that it was by arbitration : for I think the arbitrator 
demanded a very heavy sum for his services [reads]. I 
find it is so. 

725. Look at the minute of the 15th of May, 1847, 
if you please. 

“ 15th May, 1847- 

“ That Messrs. M. M‘Gee and Posnett examine and report 
on the valuations of the premises of John Wallace, George 
Dunbar, and Messrs. M'Tear.” 
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The 21st of October, 1847. 

“21st October, 18-17. 

That the sum of £275 shall be offered to Anne Hunter, 
for her interest in premises in James’s-street and Grattan- 
street.” 

Read the minute of the 5th of November. Of course 
we enter each and every page of this book. [Minute 
i -cad.] The minute of the 9th of November : — 

“ 9th November, 1847. 

“That the solicitor be authorized to offer to Mr. John 
Wallace, for his premises in Weighhouse-lane, £650, with 
power to conclude a contract at £700.” 

726. Do you remember whether you went ? — I went. 
We offered a certain sum ; he demanded a much larger 
sum. Ilis demand was £1,200 ; we offered £400, and 
by arbitration he got £435. 

727. Look at this book, if you please. [Book handed.] 
Is that book of a similar character with the other ? — No ; 
these are the Town Council’s minutes of the proceedings 
at the monthly and quarterly meetings ; the other was 
the minutes of the proceedings of one of the Sub-Commit- 
tees — the Town Improvement Committee. 

728. Read the entry on the 2nd November, 1846. 

[ Report read.'] Be good enough to refer to the minute 
of the Committee on the 21st of October, 1847, and 
the appointment of Mr. Hugh Wallace to tax certain 
costs : — 

“21st October, 1847. 

“ That Mr. Hugh Wallace be requested to tax and certify 
the solicitor’s bill connected with the improvement bills ob- 
tained by the Council, and such other parliamentary and 
other costs as are not taxable by any of the existing taxing 
officers, and that the Council and their solicitor shall be 
bound by such taxation.” 

729. May I ask you, did Mr. Wallace live in Down- 
patrick, and carry on professional business there ? — Yes ; 
but he had an office in Belfast and Dublin. 

730. He was not connected with Belfast? — Not that 
I am aware of. 

731. Mr. Major. — Had he any professional connexion 
with Belfast ? — Not that I am aware of ; but he had an 
office in Belfast, and was solicitor for the Northern 
Bank, and for one of the railways. 

732. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Wallace is dead, I believe? 
-He is, 

733. Mr. Macdonogh. — In coming then to that con- 
clusion, to have a taxation as between the Council whom 
you represented and their solicitor, had you regard to 
the eminent integrity of Mr. Wallace, and his position 
in life ? — I had ; I believed him to be au honest man. 

734. Mr. Major. — And his competence for such work ? 
— Yes, from the character he always bore. 

735. Mr. Macdonogh.— I believe you supported the 
adoption of the course of selecting him ? — 1 did. 

736. When you adopted that course of selecting Mr. 
Wallace, did you bond fide believe that you were acting 
legally and properly for the benefit of the Corporation ? 
— I did. I was informed that in many of the cases 
the court had no jurisdiction ; in fact, one case had 
been referred to one of the Committee and myself — that 
of Mr. Bryden’s costs in the first instance ; and in the 
absence of any competent tribunal to deal with that, we 
had a good deal of discussion. 

737. Mr. Major. — He was the Parliamentary agent ? 
— Yes. I am speaking now of the first bill ; I know 
nothing about the other bills. 

738. Mr. Macdonogh I believe there was not at 

that time an officer for the taxation of Parliamentary 
costs ? — I was given to understand there was not. 

739. Was Mr. Wallace also employed by the Council 
to attend the taxation of Mr. Bates’ other costs before 
the Taxing Officer ? — Yes, for the taxation of Mr. 
Bates’ costs. 

740. Mr. Major. — That is, the costs that were tax- 
able? — For the protection of the Council as against 
those costs. 

741. Do you find any entry authorizing the pay- 



ment of Mr. Wallace?— No. I think that must have Aug. 50, 1858. 
been after I ceased to be a member of the Committee. 

742. In addition to the character of Mr. Wallace, I • Dr- M ‘Gee - 
believe you have reason to know that he faithfully ful- 
filled the duty ? — I believe that he did faithfully per- 
form the duty. I know from the decision he made — I 

cannot tell the precise nature of it — nearly as much as 
£1,000 was taken off the costs for attendances in par- 
ticular cases. I forget the precise question, but I know 
Mr. Bates was dissatisfied ; but he had to bow to it. 

Mr. Bates stated the fact in my presence. 

743. I desire to ask you, Dr. M'Gee, and you will 
pardon me for asking it, in all the proceedings of the 
Town Improvements Committee and the Council, did 
you endeavour to discharge your duty to the public? — 

I did, and I think I discharged my duty as faithfully as 
could be expected from me ; and considering the amount 
of time and labour I expended upon it, I do not tax 
myself with having committed any wilful default. 

744. Did you ever take a step, or commence any 
proceedings for the purpose of incurring law costs for 
the benefit of Mr. Bates ? — I did not. 

745. Did Mr. Bates occupy a high position in this 
town and country? — Yes. I considered him a very 
able, astute lawyer; and I do not know whether I am 
authorized to add, that I thought him an honest man. 

746. During the two years that you were on the Im- 
provement Committee, were negotiations carried on with 
the existing Gas Company for the purchase of their 
works and plant? — Yes. I think it was not before the 
Improvement Committee in my time. I think it was 
before the Police Committee. 

747. Be so kind as to find, if you can, an entry in re- 
lation to these current negotiations that you spoke of ? 

—In the Town Improvement Minute Book, date, 12th 
September, 1846, folio 8, there is an entry : — 

“ 12th September, 1846. 

“ That previous to the recommending to the Council the 
establishment of new gas works, under the recent Improve- 
ment Act, a communication shall be made to the Clerk of 
the existing Gas Company, at Leicester, inquiring whether 
the Company will sell their plant and stock in trade, and if 
so, on what terms.” 

“ 17th September, 1846. 

“ Mr. Bates reported that he made the communication to 
the Belfast Gas Company directed at the last meeting.” 

“ 28th November, 1846. 

“ That the Committee report to the Council the negoti- 
ation which has taken place with the Gas Company, for the 
purchase of their works, and recommend that the Council 
should authorize the Committee to enter into an agreement 
with the Company to have a valuation of their property, with 
a view to the purchase thereof.” 

“ 29th December, 1846. 

“ Mr. Bates was directed to have a further communication 
with Mr. Clementshaw and Mr. Barton, for additional infor- 
mation as to the mode of valuing the Gas Works.” 

“7th January, 1847. 

“ Mr. Bates had not yet had a further communication with 
Mr. Clementshaw and Mr. Barton. 

“ That the Chairman, accompanied by the solicitor, be re- 
quested to proceed to the principal towns in the north of 
England and in Scotland, with a view to ascertain competent 
persons, from whom the Committee may select an arbitrator, 
to be recommended to the Council to act for them with the 
Gas Company.” 

“17th February, 1847. 

“Mr. Bates read to the Committee the opinion of Mr. Ser- 
geant Warren relative to the purchase of the Gas Works.” 

748. That Company was a pre-existing Company ? — 

The existing Company. 

7 49. Mr. Major. — What do you call the Company ? 

— The Belfast Gas Company, having an office in Lei- 
cester, in England. 

750. Did it exist before you obtained your Act of 
Parliament ? — Yes. 

751. Mr. Macdonogh In relation to the establish- 

ment of rival gas works, what was your opinion as to 
the prudence of that? — I thought it unwise. I thought 
the costs would overcome the profit — first, by the very 
great outlay in erecting works, and then we would have 
the annoyance and trouble of opening streets, and com- 
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petition with an existing Gas Company, so that for a 
considerable time the cost would overcome the profit. 

752. In short,, with a Company pre-existing, the 
erection of works of your own would be injurious for a 
time, and would involve a serious outlay ? — Yes. But 
the having the power was a great matter. 

753. ' Were the negotiations for the purchase of the 
existing works upon reasonable terms, or for a contract 
for a supply of the public lamps ? — During my time of 
office in the Town Improvement Committee it was for 
the purchase of the works, and the arrangement for the 
price of gas was subsequently made. 



754. Well, you failed in effecting tliat.negotiation ?-_ . 
I think it was effected when the Gas Company were 
going for a new bill to Parliament. We then got an 
arrangement made, fixing the price, not only for- the 
public lamps, but that the price should not be raised 
upon the private consumer ; but I cannot speak so 
positively upon that subject as some of the other mem- 
bers of the Council. We went' so far, I know, as to 
appoint two gentlemen to proceed to England to select 
an arbitrator, and had correspondence with people as to 
the mode of valuing gas works ; and I think the Police 
Committee, ,but I am not positive, got some plans- 
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755. Mr. MacdonogJti — Mr. Johns, you are a solicitor 
in Belfast, I believe, at present carrying on business ? 
—Yes. 

756. During the time that Mr. John Bates acted as 
solicitor for the Corporation of Belfast, were you his 
Dublin agent ? — I was. 

757. Was it your duty, as such town agent of Mr. 
Bates, to attend upon the taxation of the costs of claim- 
ants respecting, premises taken from them ? — It was. 

758. That is, under the Improvement Acts, by in- 
quisition or arbitration? — Yes. 

759. Those costs, if you remember, were properly the 
subject of taxation ? — They were. 

760. And were they taxed and certified by Mr. Bushe, 
tho Taxing Officer appointed under the statute, under 
the Lands Clauses Act ?■ — Yes. 

761. By Mr. Arthur Bushe? — Yes; the Master of 
the Queen’s Bench. 

762. Now, were those taxations conducted with care 
and assiduity? — Very great care, I think. 

763. Was there occasionally the aid of counsel? — 
There was, sometimes. 

7 64. Were any bills certified which had not previously 
been taxed by him, item by item, and vouched by Mr. 
Bushe ?• — I think Mr. II. Russell’s costs were not 
taxed. He was tho only solicitor whose costs were not 
taxed, and: his were not taxed because he charged a 
groat: deal less than the officer would have allowed. 

765; The others were taxed and vouched item by 
item ? — They were; 

766. Now, as to conveyancing costs and costs of 
title and agreements, and money lodged in Court under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, these,. I believe, 
are not taxable by the Master of the Queen’s Bench, 
but in Chancery only ? — I cannot say. 

767. Some of those, I believe, were taxed in Chan- 
cery? — A few of them at first were, while the releases 
were settled. They were all very small bills, and the 
cost of taxation made a very large addition to the 
amount of them. 

768. Therefore, were' they referred to Mr. Hugh 
Wallace. Did he tax some of them ? — He taxed some of 
them, and some of them were taxed by other referees. 

769. Were all those taxed for the interest of the 
Corporation? — Yes. No one got a halfpenny that 
could be kept from him. 

770. You- conducted 1 the entire? — Yes. 

771. Were the expenses of taxation considerable? — 
They were. 

772. And the- delay of taxation was considerable 
also ?— Yes. 

773; The result was, doubtless, that that mode of tax- 
ation became inconvenient? — It was not worth while, 
the bills were so small, to tax so many of them. There 
was an immense number of them, but they were all very 
small. 

774. Did you and Mr. Bushe tax tho greater class of 
costs taxable in Chancery? — We did. You are now 
speaking of conveyancers’ costs and vendors’. 

775. Mr. Major. — In fact they were reduced in tax- 
ation as far as possible? — They were, sir. 

776. Are you able to say the amount of those several 
bills of costs so taxed by you and Mr. Bushe, according 
to your judgment, was generally smaller, in no case 



larger, than what the Taxing Officer awarded? — Yes; 
I am certain of that. 

777. Mr. Copvnger. — Was there any advantage, to 
the Corporation by taxing them in that way ? — There 
was, sir. 

778. Mr. Macdonogh . — Was it a saving? — Oh, a 
positive saving ; and the reason of that is, there would 
have to be a petition to the Chancellor, and an order of 
reference on each bill. 

779. Was there any saving of Mr. Bates’ costs also? 
Would not he have been entitled to costs for attend- 
ing this taxation ? — He would; and would have made 
more. 

780. That is what he might have done in point of 
law ? — Yes. 

781. The expense would then have been much greater 
to the Corporation ? — It would. 

782. Had he not perfect power to do that as their 
attorney? — Oh, yes. 

783. But he adopted the cheaper method? — He did. 

784. In your capacity of Dublin agent to Mr. Bates, 
did you also attend the taxation of the costs incurred 
to him by the Corporation? — I did ; except the Par- 
liamentary costs. 

785. Except the costs of the Parliamentary bills 
obtained in 1846, 1847, and 1850? — Yes. 

786. Those costs were not in your department ? — 
They were not. 

787. Do you remember when Messrs. Hugh Wallace 
and Co., of Downpatrick, were appointed to act on the 
behalf of the Town Council in the taxation of Mr. Bates’ 
costs? — Yes ; that was in August, 1847. 

788. You, of course, appeared as the town agent of 
Mr. Bates? — Yes. 

789. Wallace and Co. were appointed: to watch the 
taxation and check it ? — Yes ; to oppose it. 

790. Can you certify to the Commissioners that these 
gentlemen, Wallace and Co., were gentlemen of ex- 
perience in the management of public and Parliamen- 
tary business? — The firm were the greatest in the 
north of Ireland. 

791. They were, I believe, so from their high charac- 
ter and position ? — They were. 

792. Had Mr. Wallace any connexion with Mr. 
Bates in this matter ? — None at all; nor in any other 
matter. 

793. They were selected by the Corporation to watch 
the interests of the people of Belfast ? — 1 es. 

794. Now, did Mr. Bushe, the Master of the Queen’s 
Bench, in pursuance of that clause in the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, tax a large amount of costs pay- 
able by the promoters of railways to solicitors ? — He 
did. 

795. He is familiarly acquainted with taxation? — 1 
Yes. 

796. Had he taxed a large amount of costs, payable 
by the Town Council; to parties from whom premises 
were taken, in pursuance of the Belfast Improvement 
Acts ? — Y es ; he taxed them all except Mr. Russell’s 
costs. 

797. Now the experience of Mr. Bushe being known 
to you at that time, do you remember, about the time 
that Messrs. Wallace and Co. were appointed, as you 
mention, any application having been made by one of 
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the members of that firm to Mr. Bushe, in reference to 
the taxation of as much of the costs paid by the Town 
Council to Hr. Bates as related to inquisitions under 
the Act? — Yes; one of the firm of Wallace and Co. 
went with me to request him to tax Mr. Bates’ costs 
in all the business for which we had already taxed the 
costs of the claimants : he said he had no jurisdiction 
under the Act, that the Act only gave him jurisdiction 
to tax the costs of the claimants, not the promoters. 

798. You applied to have the solicitor’s and client’s 
. bill taxed, as well as the costs between party and party? 

Just so ; he would not do it even upon consent. 

799. What was the state of business in Chancery at 
that time; could you have proceeded there with the 
taxation of the costs? — No ; the business there was in 
its normal state, about a year behind. 

800. Did you apply to the Second Remembrancer of 
the Exchequer ?— I did. 

801. Was it within his jurisdiction?. — He said he 
had jurisdiction. 

802. Accordingly, he being of opinion that he had 
jurisdiction, there was a large amount submitted to him 
for taxation, in September, 1847 ?— There was. In 
what I said I do not wish to cast any imputation upon 
the Court of Chancery ; but I merely say, that the 
amount brought in was as much as one taxing office 
would tax in a whole year. Their average taxation is 
£40,000 a-year, and Mr. Bates’ costs amounted to that ; 
so that the officer would have been occupied with the 
business of one. person instead of the whole country. 

803. Do you remember certain views and . principles 
being submitted to .the Remembrancer, and argued 
before the Remembrancer ? — Y es, two or three days 
were occupied in settling the rules of taxation. 

804. I believe very eminent counsel were engaged 
in the discussion? — Yes; Mr. O’Hagan was against, 
and Mr. Meade -was engaged for us. 

805. Mr. Wallace employed Mr. O’Hagan, I suppose, 
for the Town Council? — Yes; for the rate-payers. 

806. And he: insisted, on the part of the rate-payers, 
that certain principles of taxation should be adopted ? 
— Yes. 

807. I believe, ultimately, the views of taxation sub- 
mitted by the rate-payers were adopted? — Yes. 

808. They were decided in favour of Mr. Wallace ? 
— Almost all. 

809. And against Mr. Bates ? — They were. 

I believe that Mr. VJallace insisted that certain classes 
of business should not be charged for ? [Mr. Barry 
objected to the question.] 

810. Mr. Copinger. — Was it you attended in opposi- 
tion to him ? — It was, 

811. Do you know whether he fought you . well or 
not? — He fought as well as he could ; almost all Mr. 
Wallace’s objections were ruled in his favour, so much 
so, that we had to withdraw the costs, and strike out 
some of them, or remodel them. The principal ground 
on which they were disallowed was this, that Mr. Bates 
brought in the costs in individual bills for single cases, 
as if he had not any others, as if they had been sepa- 
rately done ; so that if there were two cases heard in 
one day he should be paid assize fees in each case, 
simply charged as if there were no other case. That 
the Remembrancer would not allow ; and after argument 
he said he must regard it as one continuous business, 
and one bill of costs ; so that he prevented attorneys’ 
fees in each case, and it -made a very large difference. 
I think lie was wrong. 

812. Mr. Macdonogh. — Did that taxation of costs 
proceed regularly before the Second Remembrancer until 
about the 9th of May, 1848 ? — I cannot state the par- 
ticular time; but for several months the bills were 
brought in according as we had them. 

813. I believe sixty-four were certified by him? — 
There were fifty or sixty, or more ; as well as I recol- 
lect, there could not have been less than sixty. 

814. Now in order to expedite the taxing of the costs 
and to save expense, do you remember the Second Re- 
membrancer suggesting that as the principles were set- 
tled, Mr. Wallace should tax them out of Court and 
bring them certified to him, and that they should be 



either adopted or reduced ? — I do ; not to save expense, Au</.‘3Q, 1S58. 
but because the business of the office was interrupted. 

815. Did it not save time ? — It did. ^' 1 ® xan ^, er 

816. And accordingly it saved expense?— It saved" 0 ns ’' sq ' 
expense to the country, not to the Corporation. 

817. Were not the attendances also numerous? — No. 

818. Mr. Copinger. — I suppose you attended before 
Mr. Wallace, and checked his striking out? — Yes, sir. 

819. Mr. Macdonogh. — The number of bills taxed 
according to that system was about 138? — T think so ; 
that was after the Second Remembrancer desired us to 
tax them at home, instead of in court before him. 

820. Mr. Major. — That was in addition to the sixty 
bills? — There were about 200 taxed altogether in the 
Remembrancer’s office ; fifty or sixty, or more, were 
taxed openly in court, the rest by us at home, and 
brought to him to be certified or discussed, if any ques- 
tions were standing, over. 

821. Were the principles which were originally .set- 
tled adhered to?— Yes ; the rules bound us. 

822. Were they acted upon ? — Yes ; we appealed an 
two or three cases, in which we could not agree as to 
the rules. 

823. Mr. Macdonogh. — You remember that the office 
of Second Remembrancer was abolished in 1850 ? — Yes. 

S24. Accordingly, that mode of taxation could . no 
longer be prosecuted? — No. 

825. Do you remember, then, whether Mr. Wallace 
was appointed by a resolution of the Council or Town 
Improvement Committee to continue the taxation upon 
the principles and scale settled by the Remembrancer? 

— I do. 

826. Was that done ? — It was. 

827. Were they, each and all, taxed.and checked, item 
by item, with the recepits, documents, and vouchers to 
sustain each item ? — Exactly, as they were 1 by the.Se- 
cond Remembrancer. 

828. And the taxation proceeded with very much, 
greater rapidity than before him? — Than when done in 
open court; but not differently from the way it was 
done in the second stage, when it was done by him. 

829. I believe you spent about ten weeks at it ? — 

We did; when Mr. White was living we did it in 
Dublin, after his death we had to go to Downpatrick. 

830. Were the rules and principles literally fol- 
lowed ? — They were. 

831. Whenever any new question arose after that 
period, when the 'power was delegated to Mr. Wallace, 
were the rules made by Mr. Wallace, lie being the re- 
feree? — Mr. Hugh Wallace then put himself in the 
place of the Remembrancer; and when Mr. Warnock 
and I could not agree with regard to the rules, Mr. 

Wallace decided invariably in favour of Mr. Warnock; 

I think, in every case ; and hesaid, if we did not choose 
to. submit to it he would give it up. 

832. Do you remember his ruling unfavourably to 
Mr. Bates a class of cases not submitted to the Remem- 
brancer at all, because they had not arisen ? — Yes ; that 
was about the Town Clerk’s duties; whenever there 
were items, as to which there was a question whether 
they were the Town Clerk’s duties or not, Mr. Wallace 
ruled all those which had never arisen before the Re- 
membrancer. 

833. Do you remember any cases where, although 
the Council had ordered the business to be done by the 
solicitor, he refused to hold the solicitor protected by 
the orders of the Council ? — I do ; although there was 
an order on the minutes that the solicitor should do so 
and so, he considered that that was no reason why he 
should allow it, as they ought to have said that it 
should be done, not by the solicitor but the Town 
Clerk. 

834. Mr. Copinger. — In fact, whatever appeared to 
have been the duties of the Town Clerk, he held to be 
his duties as distinct from those of solicitor? — He 
did. 

835. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you remember, in conse- 
quence of the necessity of referring to the books of the 
Corporation, to give information to Mr. Wallace and his 
partner, Mr. Wallace coming and residing in Belfast for 
two days? — I do; there were some papers left here, 
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l, e wanted to see the books; they were left aside until 

Alexander t } iev accumulated, and be came and finished them in 

836. Were the duties of Mr. Wallace, both as Attorney 
for the Town Council and- also as the Referee of those 
costs, performed with fidelity and care for the rate- 
payers ? — I think, with great zeal. 

837. I believe, Mr. Johns, you were paid a yearly 
salary by Mr. Bates, so that you had no interest what- 
ever in the taxation? — I had no interest. 

838. Mr. Gopinger. — Can you tell what was the gross 
amount of the costs as furnished ? — I can tell you in 
round numbers ; about £41,000. 

839. What were they reduced to? — About £32,000, 
with some odd figures in both cases ; furnished between 
£41,000 aud £42,000, reduced between £32,000 and 
£33,000 ; the amount taxed by the Equity Exchequer 
Officer was £13,000, and the amount by Mr. Wallace 
himself, £9,000 odd, and the Parliamentary costs 
£ 10 , 000 . 

840. Mr. Macdonogh. — You were the person cog- 
nisant of the taxation of all these costs? — Yes, I did 
it all. 

841. What is the sum total of the costs, not merely 
Mr. Bates’ Parliamentary and other costs, but the sum 
total paid to the claimants and everybody? — £19,000 
was paid to the claimants ; and then there were Mr. 
Bryden’s bills, as Parliamentary agent, about £8,000; 
that includes the Borough Extension Act of 1853, and 
was paid out of the Borough Fund, with Mr. Bryden’s 
costs, about £7,000. 

842. Including every species of costs due by the 
Town Council to Mr. Bates, whether Parliamentary 
costs or otherwise, for the vast and various business 
transacted in inquisitions, &c., can you say the precise 
amount in globo ; in all £62,000, I believe? — A little 
more than £62,000, I think ; besides this, there was a 
sum for standing counsel’s fees, paid at the end of the 
year, this did not go into Mr. Bates’ costs ; I think the 
whole costs and legal expenses, of all kinds, were over 
£60,000. 

843. Mr. Major. — All the costs amount to that?— 
At both sides, from 1844 and prior to the Act of 1845, 
down to 1854, to the filing of the information. 

844. Mr. Macdonogh. — May I ask, do you know 
whether the costs out of pocket, in these vast and mul- 
tiplied charges, were very large? — I think there was 
about one-half expense and one-half profit ; that is the 
ordinary rate, taking one year with another, of any 
solicitor’s profits. 

845. Do you happen to know that several vouchers 
were lost, of which there is an entry in Master Brooke’s 
report? — Yes; we could not get them; that was one 
of the grounds stated for Master Brooke not re-opening 
the taxation. 

846. What were the costs out of pocket for the Par- 



liamentary services ? — About 50 per cent, of that was 
profit. 

847. Mr. Copinger. — There was £15,000 profit alto- 
gether? — Over that, between £15,000 and £20,000. 

848. That, for ten years would amount to £1,500 
a-year? — Yes ; I do not reckon expenses out of pocket 
of fees for standing counsel for the Corporation, Mr. 
Napier and Mr. Nelson, which were paid at the end of 
the year ; there must have been a large outlay. 

849. Mr. Major. — You are entitled to deduct from 

that the interest on the expenditure by the solicitor? 

I would rather say the profit was under £20,000. 

850. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were costs paid to Mr. Bates 
from time to time?— I never knew money to be paid 
except once ; there was no time at which the Corpora- 
tion must not have been £3,000 or £4,000 in his debt. 
I produce the Schedule which I prepared for the Lord 
Chancellor at the time of the hearing. 

851. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that several 
of those Acts of Parliament were opposed? — I do. 

852. I believe that is a very expensive procedure? — 
Yes. 

853. Mr. Major. — By whom were the Acts opposed? 
— Opposed by different interests ; but the opposition 
was chiefly political ; from the people who were at the 
other side in matters of politics. 

854. Mr. Macdonogh. — And the owners of property 
on the Antrim-road? — They were in the opposition. 

855. Mr. Gopinger. — Had Mr. Bates to go to London ? 
— About this Parliamentary business he had, but I could 
not say what time ; if each bill be referred to, the bills 
of costs could tell, but I could not from memory. 

856. Mr. Gopinger. — Doyouknow,ofyourown know- 
ledge, what the probable cost of the bills in Parliament 
is? — I know what the cost was of the two bills attempted 
last session and this. 

857. I mean, of bills unopposed? — The bill of 1846, 
which was not opposed, cost £642 ; that is the only hill 
which was not opposed. 

858. The bill of 1845 cost £4,500? — That was vio- 
lently opposed. 

859. Mr. Macdonogh. — In relation to the costs of 
proceedings under the Act of Parliament, and the steps 
taken by Mr. Bates, were you acquainted with the vast 
number of subordinate interests? — Oh, yes ; generally 
four or five, there were seldom so few as three. 

860. Do you know if efforts were made to ascertain 
the various derivative interest^ and the titles of the 
parties ? — I do not know that as a matter of fact. I 
remember well th^t Mr. Nelson had a case laid before 
him, and he advised that we should only make shilling 
offers. 

861. Have you got that case? — No. 

862. Were you in communication with Mr. Nelson? 
— I was. 

863. Do you remember the time ? — It was early in 
1846. 
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Mullen, Esq. 

S64. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Mullen, I believe you 
are an Alderman of the Corporation of Belfast? — I am. 

865. You are a resident of Belfast for twenty-eight 
years ? — Yes. 

866. You are engaged in commerce, and I believe 
you are also one of the Harbour Commissioners? — 
Yes. 

867. That is a separate board altogether from the 
Corporation ? — Separate and distinct. 

868. Be good enough to state generally first, and 
then go into particulars : you know the state of Belfast 
when you came to reside here twenty-eight years ago ? 
— Perfectly well. 

869. You have marked the rapid development of 
the town ? — I have. 

870. W ere the markets then adequate for its ordinary 
traffic ? — They were utterly insufficient for the purposes 
of even the then trade : that was in 1830. 

871. Were you a member of the Council at all when 
the £50,000 or the £84,000 was borrowed ? — I was not. 



872. So that you are not at all a special respondent? 
— I am not. 

873. You have no interest in the litigation? — I have 
not. 

874. Mr. Major. — When did you become a member 
of the Council ? — About two years ago. 

875. Mr. Macdonogh. — Since the litigation began ? — 
Yes. 

876. Mr. Copinger. — In what trade are you? — I am 
a wholesale grocer and general merchant. 

877. Mr. Macdonogh. — In what street do you reside? 
— My business is carried on in Victoria-street, but I do 
not reside there. 

878. Is that one of the new houses, and did you your- 
self build it? — Yes ; I took the first ground let by the 
Corporation after they had part of the street improve- 
ments completed; my tender was No. 1, for the first front- 
age ground. 

879. Upon that you erected the house in which you 
carry on your business ? — I erected a number of other 
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houses which I do not occupy myself at the opposite 
side of the street. 

880. You laid out large sums in the erection of build- 
ings 1 — About £5,000, 1 think. 

881. Mr. Major. — Did you purchase the ground or 
take a lease ? — I took a lease in the first instance ; I ten- 
dered for the ground rent afterwards. I offered twenty- 
three years’ purchase for the head rent. 

882. What was the amount of the head rent ? — The 
first plot I took had two frontages, £43 I think it was; 
the second, I think, was £101 10s. 

883. Upon what lease! — A fee-farm grant ; I offered 
twenty-three years’ purchase for the head rent, which 
the Town Improvement Committee of the Town Council 
refused. It was, I believe, sold afterwards for twenty- 
five years’ purchase in common with other head rents in 
that locality. 

884. That was to one of the public, not yourself ! — 
Yes, some one else ; I think it was the trustees of Mr. 
Ashmore. . 

885. Mr. Barry. — Do you know that ? — Yes ; I paid 
the rent to them, so that I have good reason. 

886. Mr. Copinger. — Do you pay the head rent still, 
or have you purchased from them ? — They have one por- 
tion of my take from the Corporation, that portion to 
which I refer as having offered twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase; the other portion has not yet been sold, the 
£101 10s. lot is unsold. 

887. Mr. Barry. — How do you know, of your own 
knowledge, that they gave twenty-five years’ purchase ? 
— I was informed so. 

888. Is it so ? — I did not state that I knew it : they 
refused my offer of twenty-three years’ purchase, and I 
was informed of that. I had a communication from 
them on the subject : they said they would give me the 
preference if I gave twenty-five years’ purchase, which 
they could get, and I refused. The £101 10s. lot is 
unsold, and for that I pay rent to the Corporation. 

889. Mr. Macdonogh. — I believe it is held for an 
enormously long term of years 1 — 999 years. 

890. Mr. Copinger. — Would it be your interest to 
have none of the money at all charged upon you as a 
rate-payer?— Certainly ; it i3 my interest not to have 
to pay any debts that are not in the way of business to 
meet ; my pecuniary interests are opposed to my duty ; 
my interest is to reduce the rates. 

891. Mr. Macdonogh. — And, therefore, to prevent the 
charge of £84,000 upon them ? — Of course. 

892. But on principles of common honesty, you think 
you ought to pay for what you got? — I think so. 

893. I wish to ask you whether the street and market 
improvements which have been effected by the Town 
Council, each and all of them, with the whole money 
which was expended upon them, have been valuable 
improvements or otherwise ? — I consider them most valu- 
able ; and so far as I know of the expenditure, it has been 
laid out with a due regard to the public advantage, and 
with regard to economy. 

894. You know what this town was and is, and saw 
its gradual improvement and development ? — Yes ; my. 
business house is in the immediate vicinity of the im- 
provements. 

895. Are you able to say, whether or not those im- 
provements have tended to increase the prosperity of 
this town ? — That is my opinion. I think there can be 
•hut one opinion upon the subject. 

896. Now, I desire some statistical information which 
your opportunities and position enable you to give me : 
he kind enough to give the Commissioners a detail of 
the progressive improvements of Belfast since you be- 
came a resident. First, what has been the increase of 
the population? — The population has increased very 
rapidly. In 1834 I think it was 60,000 ; in 1841 the 
population was upwards of 75,000 ; in 1851 it was up- 
wards of 100,000 ; in the ten years it increased about 
33 per cent. : and I take that as a fair average of the in- 
crease for a very considerable period ; so far as popula- 
tion is concerned, for the last twenty years, probably. 

897. Now, for the trade aud commerce of the town ; 
what was the tonnage of Belfast in 1837? — It was 
288,143 tons. 



898. What is the tonnage in 1857 ? — It may be taken Aug. 30, 1858. 
at 900,000 tons. I may inform you, that a new law Wim ~ 
came into operation by which the principle of tonnage Mullen, Esq. 
was changed, decreasing it slightly; from that Act, the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the tonnage may be 
understood fairly as 900,000 tons entering the port here 

as compared with the previous period. 

899. It has nearly quadrupled in twenty years?— Ye3. 

900. Since the passing of the 3rd and 4th Vic., and 
the accession to power of the present Corporation, has 
the trade increased very considerably ? — It has increased 
enormously. 

901. Did the rapidity of advance of the town and its 
interests require the outlay of money by the Harbour 
Commissioners?— Of course, this necessarily imposed 
very considerable outlay on the part of the Corporation 
of Belfast, representing the town, and the Harbour Com- 
missioners, having charge of the harbour improvements ; 
they went on in a great degree simultaneously, the one 
rendering the other necessary, and both in some degree 
keeping pace with the wants of the community. 

902. Mr. Major. — Your opinion is, that these im- 
provements are the result of the joint efforts of the Har- 
bour Commissioners and Corporation? — Yes, the town 
improvements; for you observe a great thoroughfare 
has been opened up parallel to the quay ; of course the 
old quay has been taken down ; some docks have been 
built and greatly enlarged at very great expense to the 
Harbour Commissioners : they have laid out in improv- 
ing the port and harbour a sum of upwards of £500,000 ; 
probably £520,000. 

903. Mr. Copinger. — Since what time? — 1839, 1 take 
it; they commenced in 1839, hut the chief improve- 
ments were made in 1847. 

904. Mr. Major You are speaking of the Harbour 

Commissioners ? — I understood I was to answer a ques- 
tion in relation to one improvement rendering another 
necessary, and in reference to a new street running pa- 
rallel with the improvements of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners ; of course, if that street had not been formed, 
affording easy access to the quays, in my opinion it 
would have been almost impossible to carry on the trade 
of the town. 

905. Mr. Copinger. — Would the improvements upon 
which £520,000 were expended by the Harbour Com- 
missioners have been available for the inhabitants, the 
traders, and commercial men of Belfast, if the improve- 
ments in the town had not taken place ? — By no means ; 
that outlay rendered support to the other ; the improve- 
ments made by the Town Council were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the trade of the town and the convenience 
of the inhabitants ; there were also other reasons render- 
ing it necessary. 

906. Mr. Macdonogh.— Do I understand you to tell 
the Commissioners that the chief expenditure was since 
1846?— Yes. 

907. Since our first Act of Parliament in 1845 ? — Yes. 

908. Give, if you can, a picture in words of the state 
and condition of things before the beautiful new 
Custom House was built ; show the appearance of the 
place, what the locality was at the time, where the dock 
was, what sort of place it was, and what sort of houses 
were in the neighbourhood? — If I were to commence at 
one side of the street and endeavour to describe it, I 
would say, at the south end of Victoria-street, that por- 
tion of ground over which the street passes, there was 
a large open dock, called May’s Dock, it was a nuisance 
of no ordinary magnitude, a receptacle for all sorts of 
filth ; that has been filled up by the Town Council ; the 
street then passes over ground which had been occupied 
by small houses, many of which, I know, had no yard 
attached, no yard accommodation ; the nuisance was 
thrown out into the street in some of these courts ; in 
fact, I do not think that as to the part of the houses 
taken away and the streets which have been removed, 
there is any parallel to them, even in the most objection- 
able parts of Belfast, at present. They opened up through 
Victoria-street, a communication between the north and 
south portions of the borough of Belfast. This commu- 
nication was rendered absolutely necessary by many 
circumstances. The one to which I would first refer is, 
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Aug, 30, 1858. that almost at the north end there is the terminus of the 
— — Ballymena Railway Company, at the other end we have 

Wiltiarn tp e markets of Belfast, to which it is necessary to have 
Mui en, ■ sq. eag y accegs • a large amount of farm produce, cattle, 
horses, and other things of that kind, having to he con- 
veyed along this line of street and other streets to the 
markets, on the north side from Antrim, one portion of 
of which comes along that line of road directly. I have 
frequently seen the greatest amount of inconvenience 
arise from the narrow and contracted character of the 
old street accommodation. I have frequently seen carts 
and horses dashed into the windows, in consequence of 
their coming in contact with each other, particularly in 
Church-lane, which was the chief thoroughfare from 
the markets on the north side to the other districts, the 
merchants’ stores and other places on the south side. A 
little street, called May-street, used as a thoroughfare — I 
believe it would only permit one cart to pass through at 
a time — was, in fact, the whole communication as be- 
tween the north and the south. A street was absolutely 
necessary; for, in fact, the old streets, and lanes, and 
every thing else were utterly insufficient for the purposes 
of the place, as well as many of them being great 
nuisances. Such was the state of High-street ; an open 
dock at the foot of Waring-street ; another open dock at 
Corporation-square, which the Harbour Commissioners 
built np, in order to remove a great nuisance as well as 
to establish a communication — a broad communication — 
between Victoria-street and the quays; and the Harbour 
Commissioners have gone to very considerable expense 
in filling up this old dock and rendering the street ac- 
commodation very much improved and very much 
better. 

909. As to the establishment of the Coal-quay at the 
Down side of the river, if the approaches to the bridge 
had not been fully widened, if the Corporation had 
stopped short, could that have been done effectually and 
properly ? — If they had stopped short in the work, the 
value of the improvements would have been lost. 

910. Mr. Major. — What you wish to convey is, that 
the large outlay of the Harbour Commissioners would 
have been comparatively unproductive if those improve- 
ments had not taken place? — In a very great degree 
thoy would. 

911. When were all these improvements completed 
by the Harbour Commissioners in reference to the 
quays? — They are not all completed yet, they' are still 
going on, more or less ; but those great works to which 
I refer were completed in 1847. 

912. Mr. Macdonogli. — In relation to the improve- 
ment of Belfast, its rapid and great improvement, are 
you able to say whether it was a prudent course to 
secure the property in the locality of May’s fields, south ? 
— I think it was wise and judicious, and for the advan- 
tage of the public ; it is on the very same principle on 
which a . much larger extent of ground has been secured 
by the Harbour Commissioners ; being impressed deeply 
with the conviction of the progressive character of the 
town and its increasing wants, if they had allowed the 
opportunity to pass — I am speaking of the Corporation 
— of becoming possessed of this ground at the period 
they did, I apprehend that, after a period, they would 
have very great difficulty in securing sufficient ground 
for the probable wants, the increasing wants of the town 
of Belfast, in the shape of market accommodation. 

913. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think, Mr. Mullen, that 
the locality of May’s fields is a suitable, proper, and fit 
locality for the markets of Belfast ? — I think, peculiarly 
so. I know no other locality around Belfast where the 
markets could be placed with so much advantage to the 
community generally. 

914. Mr. Macdonogli. — Is there any other locality, 
looking in another direction, in which the two counties of 
Antrim and Down can so largely participate, in relation 
to the markets as May’s fields, south? — I think not, if you 
consider the very easy access to all the approaches from 
the county Down, that County sending its farm produce 
very largely to our markets, and being a very important 
agricultural county, which seeks to sell its produce in 
the town of Belfast, From Antrim, I think there is a 
great portion of the county, at the Lisburn district of 



the county, very easy of access; and, altogether, consider- 
in')- the relation of the markets to both counties, I know 
of no locality presenting so mauy advantages. 

915. Have you given us the entire of the reasons, so 
far as they occur to your mind, why all the markets 
should be removed to May’s fields, south, as soon as the 
tendency to build went on in the direction of the pork- 
market ? — By no means. The pork-market, at present, 
is in a portion of May’s-fields, north ; it is on a portion 
of the dock which was filled up by the Town Council, to 
which I have referred, and adjoins exceedingly valuable 
building ground in the neighbourhood of Anne-street 
and Yictoria-street. I think the ground there is very 
much too valuable to be occupied by a pork-market. It 
will be no inconvenience to the pork trade, and having 
regard also to the ample provision being made for that 
trade, whether of an increasing character or not, I think 
it desirable that it should be removed from its present 
site to a portion of May’s fields, south ; at least it should 
be removed to the south of its present position very con- 
siderably. I think that is desirable on public grounds, 
and with a view to secure the entire advantage of the 
public improvements for the community generally, as 
markets always tend to improve the ground on which 
they are placed and render it far more valuable. Un- 
doubtedly the frontages of markets become very valu- 
able, and, in a very short time, when offered in the 
market, can be let so as to produce a large rental. It 
is desirable also that the frontages of the markets should 
be under the control of the market authorities to regu- 
late them with a view to the public convenience as well 
as the public interest ; and, therefore, I think, that wher- 
ever markets are placed, the full advantages arising from 
the property in the place they are situated in should be 
participated in by the public, and not transferred or 
handed over, with a view to consult the interest of 
private individuals or isolated members of the commu- 
nity. I think the removal of these markets to this dis- 
trict will confer advantage upon the town of Belfast 
and the rate-payers ; and the result, in my opinion, must 
be a very considerable saving to the rate-payers ulti- 
mately, as well as providing the nearest and best accom- 
modation that can be secured for market purposes. 

916. And when the markets shall be transferred more 
south, into May’s fields, and the pork-market taken 
away, will the locality now occupied be fit for building- 
ground ? — Oh, yes ; most valuable for building-ground; 
there is a portion of it would probably let for from 10s. 
to £1 per foot, frontage, proportionate to the depth of 
the ground abutting on the streets passing through the 
district. I know ground recently let in that locality 
producing nearly 20s. a foot for building purposes. I 
refer to a piece of property I let myself. 

917. Could you tell the probable depth of that? — 
About ninety feet, and the frontage about thirty feet. 

918. Then the town would be increased in the number 
of habitations and great profit would be derived by the 
Corporation ? — Undoubtedly. 

919. Now, if the proceedings could have gone on since 
1854 — the removal of the pork -market and letting of 
the ground— -from 1854 to the present time, do you think 
that considerable advantage would have been realized 
for the rate-payers? — -Oh, yes; I am quite sure that if 
the ground had been in the market, without any diffi- 
culty connected with it, of any kind, and if affairs had 
been so settled as to encourage building, in the very 
district to which I refer a great portion of the ground 
would now be built upon. 

920. If there were no Chancery suit or an incubus 
upon it? — If there were no interference with it, if it were 
fairly in the market without any thing to deter parties 
from coming forward to build upon it, but as other 
property was when it was let. 

921. Do you know the locality so as to be able to 
say that you saw all the property we have taken ? — 
Every portion of it ; I am almost passing over it daily. 

922. Are you able to form a sound judgment as to 
whether those acquisitions are for the interest of the 
rate-payers of the borough ? — They are, most decidedly, 
favourable; the wants of the community were con- 
sulted and provided for by them ; and they were 
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all absolutely necessary for tbe purposes of the 
place. 

923. Are you of opinion that the interests of this 
town have been consulted by the acts, of the Coropora- 
tion in acquiring each and every part of this property? 
— That is my opinion. I think that if the Corporation 
were deprived of any portion of the property they have 
taken, ultimately the rate-payers would sustain a serious 
loss by it, and that probably they would be obliged, at' 
a very large expenditure, to buy back the very property 
to which reference is made, or some property similar. 

92.4. Suppose they had not taken May’s fields, south: 
suppose the public, from time to time, took a portion 
of it, and built a parcel of inferior houses there in irre- 
gular streets and places, huddling them together, can 
you form an opinion as to whether the Corporation of 
Belfast hereafter might not find it necessary, for the 
future increase of the prosperity of the town, and of its 
population, to take those very houses afterwards? — I 
think if they proceeded to take them with the experience 
of the past before them, they must have enormous powers. 

925. Do not you think it would be necessary to have 
au Act of Parliament for the removal of those streets ? 
— I think, if there were no provision made for the wants 
of a community like Belfast, it would be exceedingly 
improper, exceedingly improvident, and at variance 
with the interests of the rate-payers. 

926. You think nothing of that sort has been done ? — 
I think not. The Harbour Commissioners have done an 
hundredfoldmorein anticipating the wants of Belfast, and 
have possessed themselves of lands and tracts immensely 
valuable ; if they had not done so they would not have 
acted with a due regard to the interests of the port ; and 
I am not aware that I ever heard any one say they acted 
improperly in doing so. 

927. Mr. Barry. — The Harbour Commissioners have 
gone an hundred times as far ? — I was speaking of lands, 
not figures; I was not speaking of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; I was speaking of acres. 

928. Mr. Macdonogh. — How many acres have they 
taken on the last inquisition ? — I cannot speak accu- 
rately, but I would estimate it roughly : on one side of 
the channel, the Down side, they have recently taken 
about 400 acres. [Mr. Barry objected. Objection over- 
ruled.] I may also mention that, on the Antrim side 
of the river, a large portion has been taken by the 
Harbour Commissioners in anticipation of docks and 
quays, which, probably, may not be used in the next 
century. Of course, in that ground, while they took 
the power of making docks there, they also, with a 
view to the interest of the trust, have laid out streets ; 
the ground of which they propose to let and sell for 
building purposes. 

929. Do you believe the taking of May’s fields to have 
been judicious in the discharge of the trust of the Cor- 
poration ? — I think it was, quite so. 

930. You told the Commissioners of the refusal of the 
Corporation to sell to you, at twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase, when they were in the execution of the work, and 
borrowing upon temporary loans; are you enabled to say 
whether it was judicious of them not to sell the surplus 
property at a sacrifice, and to borrow upon temporary 
loans, not speaking of legality ?— I es, I think it was 
quite prudent. I think it was necessary to dispose of 
the property, as it were, by piecemeal ; if they offered 
all the property at once, to be disposed of at a sale to 
the best bidder that could be obtained, they must neces- 



sarily have sacrificed the interests of the rate-payers ; to Aug. 30 , 1858 . 

have let the property in any other way than by the . 

course they have pursued in letting it, I think, would Mullei^ Es 
have been very unwise and improvident. 

931. Was it more judicious to borrow £84,000 for 
tbe purposes of improvement than to sell their surplus 
property? — lam decidedly of that opinion. If they 
had forced sales, they could only have been effected at a 
very considerable sacrifice ; of course, it is obvious that 
as the improvements go on, one man builds a house 
here, another man there, and the ground adjoining, 
which was reduced before, becomes very much more 
valuable. 

932. Now, from your very extensive knowledge of 
all those localities, the ground and the value, the build- 
ing ground, the pork market in May’s fields, the entire 
forty-one acres got there, are you of opinion that the 
surplus property would be able to pay more than the 
£84,000 if all were let and the head rents sold ? — I 
should say, twice that amount. 

933. Mr. Major. — I presume you mean the purchases 
made by the Corporation ? — Yes. 

934. Mr. Macdonogli. — Do you include the frontage 
of the markets ? — I do. I have not got it here, but I 
made a calculation some time ago, and I can give the 
substance of it now, although I cannot give the exact 
details.. I can give an approximate estimate of the 
ultimate cost of all the improvements in Belfast ; that is, 
supposing the property bought by the Council to be 
disposed of in fee-farm, and the whole affair wound up, 
my estimate of the ultimate cost to the community of 
all those improvements, supposing interest on markets 
and every thipg of that kind, is a little above £60,000 ; 
suppose you put up the markets to sale, dispose of the 
property now in our possession at its fair value, and 
wind up the account, pay off the debts and liabilities, 
including the unsecured debt as well as the secured 
debt, the balance of the account would be a little above 
£60,000. The community would have paid for all these 
improvements a little above £60,000. 

935. Mr. Copinger. — Do you mean to say that that 
was merely for the land alone, or would you include in 
that the annual income that is now derived out of the 
market? — The cost of the improvements to the town of 
Belfast, according to my estimate, is a little above 
£60,000. We have got the streets, but would not have 
the markets, nor have any rents. The cost for widen- 
ing, the streets and improvement of the town generally, 
supposing the sinking fund at an end, and the markets 
sold. 

936. Do you mean the stalls, and all that, sold ? — All 
the property which they possess, which they purchased 
with money. Say they have borrowed £300,000 and are 
to be debited with £300,000, the account is then to be 
credited with the sale of the property, the sale of the 
markets, and so on ; the balance of that account when 
so brought down would amount to a little above 
£60,000, according to my estimate. 

937. And, in point of fact, you think, then, that the. 
convenience of the markets, everything on the other 
hand, would be worth to the inhabitants of Belfast 
£60,000? — I think the street accommodation alone 
worth all it cost. 

938. That is, that it is worth while that the rate- 
payers should be burthen ed with the charge of £60,000 
or the interest payable upon it, for all that accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes ; for the street accommodation alone. 



Jamqs Carlyle, Esq., sworn and examined. 



939. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Carlyle, you are a Har- 
bour Commissioner, I. believe ? — Yes. 

940. You are not a member of tbe Council? — -No, 

941. You are not a special respondent? — No. 

942. You were not, in fact, in office during the time 
in. question ? — No ; they put me out. 

943. You. are largely engaged as a builder ? — Yes, 
a little. 

944. You are a flax-spinner, very extensive .in trade? 
—Yes.: 



945. Have you had constant opportunities, of know- 
ing all those localities ? — Yes ; I have a general know- 
ledge of the town. 

946. I presume you knowthe nature of the foundations 
in most of the places in Belfast.?— -Well, it is not easy 
to know the nature of some of them ; some are not good. 

947. They require piling a good deal.?— Yes ; gene- 
rally all the large buildings. 

948. Do you know the ground taken by the Council 
in May’s fields, south ? — Yes. 

LU 



James 

Carlyle, Esq. 
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Aug. 30, 1858. 949. Do you know that that has in a large portion 

of it an excellent clay foundation ? — A certain portion 

James verv good, Jt has been used as a pork-market for 

Carlyle, Esq. /. ° 

3 sometime. . 

950. May I ask, is that adapted for building sites for 
mills or manufactories in consequence of its proximity to 
the river ? — I think it would answer the purpose very 
well, if required, from its convenience to the water. 

951. You know, also, the locality of May’s fields, south, 
as to whether it is adapted for markets, having regard to 
the interests of the town! — I think it is well suited for 
markets ; better than any other position I know of. 

952. You know there is much more communication 
with the great agricultural county of Down at the other 
side of the Lagan than with Antrim ? — I believe so. 

953. You are willing to admit that that county is agri- 
culturally superior ? — I think it is superior to any other 
county in Ireland. 

954. However, the agricultural produce of that county 
flows fairly into this, which is to a great degree a manu- 
facturing county ? — Yes. . 

955. Do you think it for the interest of the town 

that all the places which have been improved and pur- 
chased should be retained by the town ? — Yes ; I think 
it for the interest of the town that May’s fields should 
be retained. . 

956. You have no interest in the transaction ? — -I 
have an interest in seeing it settled, because I think it 
most injurious to the interests of the town. 

957. Mr. Copinger. — One question I would ask you : 

• do you think that the moneys that have been borrowed 

and expended over and above the £200,000 — that is, 
the £84,000 — were beneficial for the borough of Bel- 
fast to have borrowed and expended ? — I believe it was 
all fairly and well expended, except the law expenses, 
which I always considered excessive. 

958. Mr. Major. — But, with that exception, was it 
all well expended! — I believe it was well laid out. 

959. And beneficially ? — I think it was. No person 



who knew Belfast twenty years ago, and looks at it 
now can form a different opinion upon that. . 

960. Are you able to inform the Commissioners liow 
much you yourself expended on building a flax-spin- 

uin<r mill? I built a flax-spinning mill with Mr. Johns, 

on which we expended £42,000, one-half of which is 
Mr. Johns’, the other half mine. 

961. Mr. Copinger. — Can you state what is the 
amount of rate paid upon that? — It is only subject to 
the borough rate ; it is out of the old borough, and is 
subject only to the borough rate. I believe the sum it 
is valued at is £590, at 3 d. in the pound ; but I do not 
exactly remember the amount. 

962. Mr. Macdonogh. — You are not yet lighted and 
watched?— -Notby the Council ; we payfor that ourselves. 

963. But when you shall be lighted and watched by the 
Council, a different claim for rating will arise ? — Yes. 

964. Did you expend a large sum in building dwell- 

ing-houses ? — I expended some £6,000 or more in the 
extended boundary. _ 

965. Did you expend any in the old one? — les; 
about twenty years since. 

966. Mr. Copinger.— Then, in fact, you have property 
both in the old and in the new liable to the rates ?— 
I have. I wish to state this, that it would be for the 
interest of the town in every sense that this matter were 
amicably arranged, if possible. It is most injurious to 
the well-being of the town, in every sense. I have 
known persons in town, men in business, who have 
ceased to do business with each other owing to the bad 
feeling that exists in consequence of these proceedings. 
For the well-being of the town, and its good feeling, it 
would be for the interests of the town, if matters could 
be amicably settled. To give an instance of the bad 

feeling I suppose I am justified in doing so — when 

the parties were applying to Parliament for the last 
bill, I knew a gentleman to withdraw his account— a 
considerable one — from another one, because he would 
not sign the petition in favour of that bill. 



William 
Hastings, Esq. 



William Hastings, Esq., recalled and further examined. 



967. Mr. Macdonogh Is that the map of Belfast 

which you produce?— It is. 

968. Point out to the Commissioners the three difier- 
ent classes of property to which you referred ? — The 
colours are yellow, blue, and green. 

969. Mr. Major . — State what the yellow represents? 
—Yellow represents the property purchased after an 
expenditure of £150,000. 

970. Up to and inclusive of ? — Not inclusive ; but 
after £150,000 of property had been purchased. 

971. Mr. Copinger . — Which was the first property 
purchased?— This map does not profess to tell that. It 
professes to show the property purchased after the ex- 
penditure of £150,000 ; and the colour blue represents 



the property purchased after the expenditure amounted 
to £100,000; the colour green represents property pur- 
chased before and after the expenditure of £200,000. 

972. Mr. Major . — How do you reconcile that with 
your statement about the blue? — The part coloured 
green represents the purchases before the expenditure 
of £200,000, and also after ; some parts had been pur- 
chased before and some after. This map is made for 
the purpose of illustrating a schedule. 

973. What we want to know is, what colour repre- 
sents the property purchased for the £150,000 ; what 
colour represents the property purchased for the £50,000; 
and what colour represents the property purchased be- 
yond that sum ? — This map does not profess to show it. 



John Clarke, 
Esq. 



John Clarice, 

974. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Clarke, I believe you are 
a Justice of the Peace for the County Antrim ?— ' Yes. 

975. You are Chairman of the Board of Harbour 
Commissioners? — For this year. 

976. I believe you had been a member of the old 
Board of Police Commissioners? — Yes, I was. 

977. That body which had the governing power now 
vested in the Corporation ? — Yes. 

978. The Police Committee, I believe, had the ma- 
nagement of the town previous to the first election of the 
Town Council ? — Yes, they had. 

979. As having filled that office, are you aware of 
the communications that took place, and the fact of a 
treaty between the Police Commissioners and the Board 
of Works ? — About the widening of Anne-street and 
the approaches to the bridge. I remember it. 

980. In addition to the widening of Anne-street, was 
there projected the formation of a new line of street 



sworn and examined. 

where Victoria-street has been formed ; — was that con- 
templated? — Yes. 

981. Were the works which have been completed 
required ? — Yes ; I think very much required. 

982. You know the cessation of the powers of the 
Police Commissioners, and the entry into office of the 
Corporation? — Yes. 

983. You, doubtless, have seen the works which have 
been executed by the Corporation ? — Oh, yes. 

984. Have those works been of substantial benefit to 
the town ? — Well, I think they have. 

985. In your character of Harbour Commissioner and 
Chairman of that Board, do you know that the im- 
provements of the Harbour Commissioners went on 
simultaneously with those of the Corporation ? — A great 
part of the harbour improvements took place before the 
improvements of the Town Council. The making of a 
new channel was done, I think, before the Town Council 
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3 decidedly was? and, I believe, the second also. probability, in a short tune for any public purpose. 

986. But the great majority of the improvements have They will get it at a much less 'alue than they could Esq- 
been since 1846 ?-The greater part of the improve- possibly get t, if they wait until the very moment they 
ments of the Harbour Board took place before I was a require it ; therefore, generally speaking, I think it a. 
member of it. I cannot distinctly speak as to that. wise plan to secure ground in the immediate neighbour- 

987. Do you know the position of May’s fields, in hood of the town for such purposes. 

which markets have been established by the Corpo- 1008. This was purchased on lease in 1348, and 



ration Cl know both north and south May’s fields. ‘ again in 1851. In your opinion was the money ex- 
938 Do you know the price of land which has been pendedfor the benefit of the borough of Belfast? I 
taken in the neighbourhood of Belfast, by the several think the purchase of May s fields, north, * W 1 
boards with which you are connected 1-1 have purchase : I think at any time that would be called a 
aMneraHdea^f the prices obtained, but I could not proper purchase. If I knew that the Town Council 
say accurately what was paid for May’s ground. proposed to purchase May s fields 

989. Can you tell what was paid to Dunbar ? — I said there is no occasion for them , but even that if you 
, .v Ji r 700 an acre allow me to say, on the general principle which 1 ha\e 

1 990 You know it was a very large sum?— I know mentioned, will come into play, I have not the least 
it was a lart'e sum. I think Mr. May’s was £700 and doubt, sooner or later. I may mention that the other 
t» 1 » (ffrrin day a deputation waited on the Harbour Board from the 

991 It was veryfar above £400, which was paid by Ulster Railway. Their great object is to have tram- 

.1 Mav’s fields ways from the different railways down to the quay ; 

992 Mr. Copinger . — Are those lands close to May’s and Mr. Coates, the Chairman of the Ulster Railway, 

fields?— -No' they are not ; they are on this side of the spoke about haying a station in May s fields, south, 
Queen’s bridge ; May’s fields, south, are on the south side where these could meet, where the goods could be con- 
yueensoria e, may , T eyed from different directions down to the quay. If 

° 993 In your recollection was this ground which you that were carried out, which is now only contemplated, 
purchased from the Mays, about fourteen acres, re- it will give a value to May’s fields, south, which it has 
Hnimed ?— Yes ■ the lower part of it. I remember not at present. 

3TS «S’MW Jvurd the sen. 1009. Mr. » He •mmjt your m- 



when it was all slob-land, toward the sea. 

994. Are there any streets upon it ?— There are 



formation with respect to that contemplated work ? 
Mr. Coates, Mr. Mulholland, and other gcptlemcn, 



^"StafTft. ground for which you paid those wriftd on the Harbour Board with regard to having 
1 Ye, g tramways brought down to the quays. They were 

996 Are yon aMember of the Board of Snperinten- speaking of the probability of having a terminns m 
deuce of the County Antrim Gaol 1 I have been for 

^ Mr”® J S remember tto purchase of the five acres 

998 That was atE7?8 an acre Do'you remember thing, that I think would make it come into play. An. 

in 1848 having subsequently purchased two acres 1-1 other thing is, if the bridge tolls were purchased up and 
remember that additional ground was taken for tho site it made toll-free to tin, farmer, of “ me 

of the court-house, in which we now are, besides what market, that would, I think, do immense good 

" m tlfe totcilstr the court-house cost £1,723. . ToTo? 

Is that so t Yes « «• 

°000? Ibelievethe price of that purchase was fixed by have acted on the same principle of getting grcund Uhnt 
„ • , T • 1/ R . they had not immediate use for, but which there was a 

1001 I believe that in 1848 there was a very large reasonable prospect of falling in in a short time, 
expenditure by ’the Haiboiw Commissioners ; Jrha?, 1011 Audnow, 
this annual report [handed to witness] would enable you 



— i annual report [handed to witness, woum ensure you „ , to May’s fields, south, and the 

«f£>4 ™ “ P ’ * 7 froniage^et, and the market, let in May’s fields south, 

002 That is, quite apart from the liabilities then would not this be a means of bringing it into p ay . 

S^^t^Wr’sli^mtiesl 

1,680 Ids. M. ; but these liabilities have long since »p.« 1-No 

E So 5S SJei 0 - 1 ^ 



existing; actual outlay in cash ? — Yes. 

1003 . How much was unpaid of that year’s liabilities ? 
£16,620 16s. 8 d . ; but these liabilities have long since 
been paid. 

1004. Do you know May’s fields, south, well?— I do. 

1005. Do you know where the markets are ? — Yes. 



1006 You know the £80,000 and odd, which is the be in greater use. i Tt 

surplus over £200,000— can you say whether, in your 1014. Suppose the other wer P 

opinion, that snm of money was expended for the bene- would improve the „ * 



opinion, that sum of money was expended for the bene- 
fit of the borough of Belfast?— Well, I was not a mem- 
ber of the Town Council at the time all this expenditure 
took place, and therefore I cannot speak accurately 
about it, but I can speak generally. . . 

1007. That is all you are asked. Is it your opinion 



1015. Mr. Major .— Would thatal ter your opinion as to 
May’s fields, north?— No ; 1 think that May’s fields, north, 
is the best site, and always will be ; and I think also that 
it is quite sufficient at present for all market purposes. 

1016. Mr. Macdonogh Do you know that there are, 



that the i^mssnr «h.V,„fit Sf the in poininf feet, in May’s 
borough cfBelfirst, no matter whether illegally cr other- present l-I know he place 

wise f-If yon allow me to say generally ; in a town l.ke bail am not sore that there are any regnlm mna.MS 
Belfast, which has increased and is increasing sc ra- 1017. Yon do not know thatl-Not exactly, only 
pidly, both in commerce and manufactures, and conse- think so. - • ■ g, j n 

quently in population, all the ground in the immediate 1018. Mr. JTajoi'.-But : are you of opinion th 
vicinity of the town acquires a value almost imme- ~ ^*efterfcMi^^<*«*^j; 
diately Every year that value goes on increasing ; and fields, north are more 

therefore all public bodies or corporations that re, tore to most of thefarmers SI it % 

accommodation for their difi’ereJt works, such a. the from Holywood, and oto fern ™rts of 

Harbour Commissioners for harbour purposes, and the more convenient also for “"“f ‘ h . f wool d 

Town Council for mnnicipalpurpo.es, I think, generally the county Antrim than Mays fields, south , 
speaking, are perfectly right in securing ground in the think it a better site. 
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Aug. 30, 1858. 1019. Mr. Macdonogh . — And in the progress of the 

— improvements of Belfast, if you do not allocate May’s 
Jonn Clarke, fj e U 3; south, for markets having regard to the goodness 
of the clay foundation of it, would it not be suitable for 
building purposes in process of time ? — It might ; and 
if the improvements I mentioned were carried out by 
the Ulster Railway, it would certainly facilitate it very 
much. 

1020. Mr. Copinger . — Do May’s fields, south, abut 
upon the water? — Yes; the river is not used for any 
harbour purposes except lighters. 

1021. Does that not make land valuable, a river of 
that sort abutting upon it? — Certainly; the Harbour 
Commissioners have expended upwards of ,£400,000 in 
improving the river. 

1022. Taking into consideration the state of Belfast, 
and we have a right also to take into consideration any- 
thing done to May’s fields, south, for the last four years; 
but taking into consideration the trade of Belfast, and 
the increase of the locality, in your opinion, was the ex- 
penditure of the £84,000 beneficial to the borough of 
Belfast? — The £84,000, 1 take it, was expended partly 

' for street improvements, and partly for market pur- 
poses. The various street improvements were decidedly 
advantageous to Belfast in every way; advantageous in 
a sanitary point of view. I recollect that where that. 



magnificent street, Victoria-street is now, there were 
small lanes, very objectionable, and scarcely of any use 
as thoroughfares for the trade of the town. 

1023. Mr. Macdonogh — In your opinion has the ex- 
penditure of £284,000 by the Corporation of Belfast 
been beneficial and useful to the borough? — I think so. 

1024. You say as to the costs what probably you 
would say of any bill of costs, that they were high 
enough ? — I dare say they were. 

1025. The Harbour Commissioners, I believe, pay 
their attorney ? — They do. 

1026. I believe you never tax his costs? — They had 
been taxed, but there was an understanding come to 
with the solicitor that they were not to be taxed, and we 
have found that to be a good arrangement. 

1027. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. "Clarke, have you had any 
inquisitions? — Before I became a Harbour Commissioner 
most of the great work had been performed ; there was 
an Act of Parliament got by the Commissioners for the 
purchase of 400 acres of slob-land, that was taken by 
inquisition, since I became a Harbour Commissioner ; I 
can speak of my own knowledge. 

1028. Was it taken from private parties ; — Yes ; the 
Marquis of Donegal claimed a part, Lord Templemore 
claimed a part, and the Crown claimed a part ; and the 
money is now lodged in court, and awaits decision. 



Thomas 
Gaussen, Esq. 



Thomas Gaussen, Esq., sworn and examined. 



1029. Mr. Macdonogh. — I believe you are a grain 
merchant? — I am. 

1030. And have been so for twenty-five years? — Yes ; 
upwards. 

1031. Are you acquainted with the state of the mar- 
ket accommodation for the sale of grain produce previous 
to 1845 ? — I am. 

1032. Smithfield market, I believe, was used for the 
sale of oatmeal and a variety of other commodities? — 
For all market commodities, in fact, were huddled into it. 

1033. Was there any other grain market in the town 
except that into which every species of market produce 
was huddled, as you say? — No. 

1034. Was the greater part of what was brought into 
town, in consequence of that absence of accommodation, 
sold in the public streets? — Yes. 

1035. Had you sufficient opportunity of estimating 
the great inconvenience and injury that necessarily in- 
volved to the farmers?— I had. 

1 036. What was the inconvenience and what was the 
injury ?— The inconvenience of being obliged to employ 
parcels of runners to purchase the grain, so that it was 
impossible to buy any quantity one’s self ; sometimes 
the parties when there would be an opportunity of getting 
it, used to catch the farmers a mile or two off in the 
country, and buy it from them there. 

1037. Mr. Major. — They used to intercept the farmers 
when coining in? — Yes; when about half-way in the 
streets ; they seldom came into market. 

1038. Mr. Macdonogh. — Did that deprive the farmers 
of the fair market price of the commodity ?— Very fre- 
quently; those who were simple enough to sell outside, 
on a rise in the market, were taken in frequently. 

1039. Has the grain market which wasestablished.by 
the Town Council been of benefit to the public ? — It has. 

1040. Where is the grain market? — May’s market is 
the grain market. 

1041. Mr. Major — In May’s fields, north ? — In May’s 
fields, north ; the cattle market is in May’s fields, south, 
in fact they are alongside of the other markets; one is 
opposite to the other; a street divides them. 

1042. Mr. Macdonogh. — Prior to the establishment of 
the cattle market, was there not only obstruction in the 
streets but the tolls were avoided ? — There was no toll 
taken except when they frequented the market. 

1043. The evasion of toll was not greater then ? — 
There wa3 no toll paid, in fact it was no great place for 
grain coming to town. 

1044. Mr. Major. — The grain sold in the street paid 
no toll ?— No. 

1045. Mr. Copinger. — Is the toll which is now paid 



upon grain paid upon coming into town or coming into 
market? — Into market; there was no accommodation 
for the market before. 

1046. Mr. Macdonogh.— You know that the Corpora- 
tion levy tolls in the market by reason of having pro- 
vided market accommodation? — Yes. 

1047. Then, is it a benefit to the trade to be enabled 
to go into the market and purchase sufficient, instead of 
sending into the country? — Yes, they can please them- 
selves at once, and buy any quantity they wish for. 

1048. Then the erection of the markets wa3 not only 
beneficial to the markets but to the trade in the town ? 
— It was. 

1049. I suppose the system of forestalling has been 
altogether put down? — Altogether. 

1050. Are you acquainted with May’s fields, south, 
in which there are some markets at present ? — Yes. 

105L Is there any other ground in the vicinity of 
Slay’s fields so well adapted for increased accommoda- 
tion? — I do not know of any other so suitable for the 
purpose. 

1052. Is it well suited for the gradual extension of 
the markets? — It is; it is convenient, I think, for the 
districts that bring in the requisite supplies. 

1053. What districts are those? — The county Down 
and the county Antrim, leading out by the Malone-road. 

1054. Is the Malone-road close to May’s fields? — The 
roads lead down close to it: from the county Down 

i chiefly we get the supplies. 

1055. Are you of opinion that it was judicious for 
the Corporation to secure May’s fields, south, for the 
benefit of the town?— I am; I think it will ultimately 
lead to great benefit. 

1056. I suppose the trade in grain has increased very 
much in Belfast in twenty-five years? — It has increased 
very much, because there is greater consumption of it 
here, by reason of the increase of population. 

1057. Mr. Major. — Has the sale of grain increased 
very much ? — It lias; but I cannot say it is the sale of 
home grain that has increased so much : since free trade 
I know we have had larger supplies from abroad, and 
larger consumption. 

1058. But I dare say more grain comes into the 
town ? — We do not export the quantities we. used, before; 
it is changed, in fact, altogether. 

1059. Mr. Copinger — In fact, as‘l understand, the 
consumption in Belfast itself is so great that the ex- 
port has diminished ? — Certainly ; and the people eat 
a better kind of food than they used, and there is more 
bread consumed. 

1060. Mr. Major. — Does the quantity of grain brought 
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into market require increased market accommodation? Mr. Johns . — Oh, yes ; the costs of May’s fields, south, Aug. 30, 1858. 

—It does not at present, because a great deal comes by are in the schedule. .... Thomas"" 

railway, owing to the increased facilities of railways. 1062. Mr. Macdonogh . — There were no inquisition GaussemEsq. 

1061. Mr. Copinger . — I want to ask Mr. Johns a costs upon May’s fields, south, at all? — I think there 

question. Can you say, Mr. Johns, whether any of the were some tenants on them ; but I do not think there 

bills of costs relating to the inquisitions are at all appli- was any inquisition as to May’s fields, south, 
cable to May’s fields, south ? 



Sixth Day. — Tuesday, August 31, 1858. Aug.3i, isss. 

Robert Steward Lepper, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogh, Q.c. Hobt. Steward 

1 Lepper, Esq. 

1063. "Sou are a resident of this town Mr. Lepper? Police Commissioners opposed the Bill, for the Com- 

I am. • missioners had prepared a Bill for that purpose in part. 

1064. Are you a mercantile gentleman ? — lam. All the then late Acts of a similar nature were pro- 

1065. What is your business? — I am a cotton-spinner, cured with a vie w to inform the Committee what was 

1066. In what part of the town, may I ask? — In its the usual course of legislation in such cases. 

vicinity ; iu the Antrim-road. 1085. In fact, these were the means you took to ob- 

1067. How many years, Mr. Lepper, have you been tain information? — We appointed a Parliamentaryagent, 

a resident of Belfast? — I was born here. and procured all the Acts I have alluded to. We com- 

1068. You were born here, and were here all your pared the Bill that was prepared with these different 

]jfe ? Yes. Acts, and when we found any clauses in them of a 

1069. Mr. Major . — You know the borough, at all beneficial nature which were not in ours, we informed 

events, for the last twenty or thirty years ? — Upwards, the Parliamentary agent of them. And after four or 

1070. Mr. Macdonogh . — Do you remember when the five months’ labour or more, the Bill was prepared. 

Police Commissioners had the regulation, and very 1086. Do you mean the Act of 1845 ? — Yes; it con- 
limited regulation it was, of this town ? — I do. sisted of nearly 400 clauses. 

1071. Do you know of the improvements they con- 1087. I believe you were mainly instrumental in 

templated in Anne-street and Victoria-street, in re- promoting that Bill? — I was one of the Committee who 
ference to the improvement of the bridge and its ap- acted ; and often we have been engaged from seven 

proaches ? — I do. o’clock in the evening until about eleven or twelve. 

1072. Were these the improvements contemplated by 1088. You worked at it thus for three or four months, 

the Town Council? — Subsequently. did you do so gratuitously ? — Yes. 

1073. Were you aware that the money intended to 1089. Did you bestow your time and attention to it 
be raised by them was not to exceed £100,000 for the gratuitously? — Quite, quite. 

opening of these streets ? — Yes. 1090. Eor the interests of the town? — Oh yes, all 

1074. Mr. Major . — That is the Town Council ? — No, for that. 

the Commissioners. 1091. Well now, before I go into mimUice, during 

1075. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was that money to be ap- the time you were a member of the Town Council 

plied for the purposes I have mentioned ? — I have been until 1855, when you ceased to be such, did you be- 

informed so. stow your time, a great portion of it, for the benefit of 

1076. Had you at that time any communication with this town? — I did. 

the Police Commissioners? — Prom January, 1842, but 1092. Had you any pecuniary advantage in so 
not previously. doing? — None. 

1077. Had you been a member of the Council when 1093. In every transaction in which you were en- 

the 3rd and 4th of Victoria passed ? — I was. gaged working for this town, did you act bona fide 

1078. Have you, ever since so continued ? — I did, up under the belief that you were doing right ? — I did. 

to November, 1855. 1094. Did you devote any considerable space of time 

1079. Did you then discontinue to be a member of during these several years, abstracting that time from 

the Council ? — I did. your own pursuits, for the benefit of Belfast ? — I did, a 

1080. And you were not a member since ? — No. great deal. 

1081. Mr. Major You were then a member from 1095. Shortly state what time you devoted to it, and 

1841 to 1855 ? I think it was’from November, 1841, up what was the nature of the work ? — I acted on the Town 

to November, 1855. Improvement Committee with Dr. Magee and Mr. Pos- 

1082. Mr. Macdonogh . — Then it became your duty to nett, who constituted the Sub-Committee for the Valua- 
look to the improvement of the town ?— Not until Janu- tion of Property. I was present when almost every case 
ary, 1844. The Municipal Act had not repealed the was considered. We met twice a-week regularly, and 
Police Commissioners’ Act, but it empowered the Police in the intervals property had to be visited, persons had 
Commissioners to transfer their powers to the Town to be seen ; and besides meeting twice in the week, we 
Council, if they thought proper. The question arose as met frequently in the evenings, sitting from seven until 
to whether the members of the Town Council were eleven o’clock, seeing the parties, taking down evidence, 
entitled, ex officio, to be members of the Police Commis- and obtaining such information as would enable us to 
sioners Board. That was not decided until late in 1843 see what the proper value of the property was. 

or January, 1 844. Then it was decided that they did, 1096. Mr. Major . — That was the manner in which you 
ex officio, become members ; and at the first meeting, the endeavoured to find out what was the bond fide value 
powers were transferred to the Town Council, and the of the property? — Yes ; especially in those cases re- 
Police Commissioners ceased to act. ferred to the Committee by the parties themselves. From 

1083. Then, in 1844, when you thus became possessed 200 to 300 cases were left to the Committee. Nearly 

of the powers of the Police Commissioners, it became all these cases were settled by private arrangement. In 
your duty to look to the interests of the town and its addition to that, we had to find out evidence to support 
improvement? — Yes. the case of the Council against the claimants, in cases 

1084. Did you make yourself acquainted with what where they endeavoured to demand an extortionate' 
had been previously designed and intended ? — Yes. It sum. Besides, we had to appoint proper and compe- 
was. admitted by every one that an Act of Parliament tent valuators, and to examine their valuation ; besides, 
was necessary for the improvement of the Town. There the additional attention that had to be paid to the cases 
had been only two Acts for the improvement of the that were litigated. 

town ; one in 1799 and the other in 1816. The powers 1097. In the cases you were capable of settling with- 
under these Acts were very limited, and a Committee was out inquisition or arbitration, when referred to the Corn- 
appointed then to prepare an Act of Parliament. The mittee, or when you had recourse to the assistance of 
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valuators, was the property purchased advantageously 
for the town ? — If the town had been our own we could 
not have done more or made fairer bargains. 

1098. Now, in the cases that were the subject of in- 
quisition and arbitration, did you also exert yourselves 
in reference to them?— Most certainly. These cases 
were referred to the valuators, and we endeavoured to 
have them settled on the most advantageous terms. We 
did our utmost to appoint tliemost coinpeteut*arbitrators, 
without any reference whatever to what their opinions 
might be. 

1099. You looted to their competency alone ? — Yes, 
we looked to that merely. We appointed three valua- 
tors. We did not confine ourselves to one or two per- 
sons. And when a claim was made, we offered reason- 
able sums before the matter went before a jury. 

1100. And then you went before the jury to prevent 
the success of these extortionate claims? — Yes. I be- 
lieve, upon the whole, they would have got more from the 
Council, if they had not gone before the jury, than they 
got from the jury. There may be exceptional cases. 

1101. What was the general rule? — I know gentle- 
men who refused offers made by the Council, and who 
after the juries had decided in some of the cases that 
were before them, were afraid to bring on their cases to 
the jury ; and came to us, and asked us if we would 
renew the offer made before, and not let the cases come 
before a jury at all. 

1102. Mr. Major. — That was after some of the juries 
haddecided? — Yes ; when they saw th'eprinciple on which 
the decision was made. I have one case in my mind, 
but I would rather not mention the case, where I was 
applied to personally. 

1103. Mr. Macdonogh. — And in these cases, what 
did you endeavour to do ? — After considerable trouble, 
I got the Committee to accept the proposition previously 
made, and not to go on with the case before the jury. 

1104. Every case for arbitration was referred to the 
three arbitrators who sat? — Yes. 

1105. I believe the claimants had the power to ap- 
point one arbitrator ? — Mr. Smith, of Orland, was one 
of them. 

1106. Mention the names of the others? — Mr. Raphael 
was one, Mr. Samuel Gelston was the other. 

1107. They were all gentlemen of great respecta- 
bility? — Yes; they had all acted as special jurors. 
They were chosen as special jurors by the Sheriff, and 
had great experience as such. I may say they were 
men unconnected with Belfast, generally speaking, for 
there was a feeling that there should not be too many 
Belfast men ; and the High Sheriff chose men uncon- 
nected with Belfast to a great extent. Mr. Raphael 
lived thirty miles out of it, Mr. Gelston had property 
out of the town. 

1108. Did you also exert yourself and the other mem- 
bers of the Improvement Committee, did they exert 
themselves in relation to the arbitration? — We did. 
I may say that the Sub-Committee for the Valuation of 
Property almost constituted the Town Improvement 
Committee, so far as the town was concerned. 

1109. That is Dr. Magee, Mr. Posnett, who is dead, 
and yourself? — Yes ; we were charged more especially 
with that part of the work of the Committee, though 
it was optional with us to attend the meetings of the 
Committee when the whole of the members were sum- 
moned. They gave their opinions — the other members 
of the Committee did — but they did not feel themselves 
at home in these matters. 

1110. The whole onus was thrown upon you? — Yes, 
indispensably. The three men I have named had the 
burden cast upon them. 

1111. Was Mr. Stirling the Chairman of the Town 
Improvement Committee? — He was. 

1112. Is he alive? — He is dead. If he was here, 
he could not give much information on the matter. 

1113. Are you and Dr. Magee the most competent 
persons to give information on the matter ? — Oh, yes, I 
should say so. 

1114. Mr. Major. — You were the most active in the 
matter ? — Yes ; we had the entire work. We made the 
calculations, conferred with the valuators, inspected the 



property, saw the claimants, and upon what we decided, 
the whole matter was arranged. Members were ap- 
pointed in special cases, if they were acquainted with 
the parties, or any thing of that kind. 

1 1 15. Mr. Macdonogh.— It remains now only as to the 
arbitrations. Were you equally successful before the arbi- 
trators iD reducing the claims? — Oh, yes. Ishouldsaytliat 
the arbitrations were much more expensive than pro- 
ceedings before the juries. When the arbitrators were 
appointed, generally speaking, men were appointed on 
behalf of the claimants, who were regular partizans, who 
would fight the battle through thick and thin. And 
the Council, generally speaking, did not feel themselves 
at liberty to select persons who would fight right or 
wrong, but generally appointed one or two gentlemen 
of character, standing, and ability ; but very frequently 
they were out-manceuvred by the men appointed on 
behalf of the claimants. 

1116. Well now, these three men, to whom you re- 
ferred, Mr. Smith, Mr. Raphael, and Mr. Gelston, were 
men of high character? — They were. 

1117. Yon were then one of the acting persons dur- 
ing the whole of the period covered by the time of the 
taking of this property? — I was, as a member of the 
Town Improvement Committee, not as a member of 
the Police Committee or of the Market Committee. 

1118. Was each and every portion of the property 
acquired for the rate-payers by the Corporation ob- 
tained on just and fair grounds? — So far as it could 
be obtained on just and fair grounds it was. 

1119. Was any effort left unemployed so to obtain 
it? — No fair effort was left unemployed. I believe 
Mr. Bates, at least I thought, he wanted to get the 
property below its value : I thought that there was too 
much of the lawyer about it ; and I considered that 
if the Corporation took property from parties for a 
public purpose, they should not take it below its value, 
but should give a fair price for it. 

1120 Had you an opportunity of judging of Mr. 
Bates’ conduct in these vast and varied transactions? — 

I had many interviews with him on these matters. 
He was Town Clerk, and attended all the meetings of 
the Council and of the Committees, except the Market 
Committee ; all the others he attended. 

1121. Was he aman of respectable station? — He was. 

1122. Fit and proper to fill the station he occupied? 
— He was an able man. 

1123. What was his position and his character as to 
integrity ? — His position was almost first, I should say, 
in Belfast, in his profession. When I knew him first 
he was Manager or Conducting Clerk for Mr. Arthur. 
Then he became a solicitor on his own account, and 
he rose almost to the head of his profession. He had 
very large private practice, if not the largest in the 
town. I knew several gentlemen who did not act 
with him in any way except as clients. 

1124. Did. Mr. Bates, during the whole of this ac- 
quisition of property, assist the Council and the Town 
Improvement Committee in obtaining it as cheaply as 
possible ? — He was with them at all hours ; in fact, we' 
never sat without him, 

1125. Did he devote his entire time to the Corpora- 
tion business ? — Oh, no ; he was not bound to do that. 

1126. But a great portion of his time was devoted to 
it? — Yes; but lie was at liberty to practice. 

1127. Now you mentioned to the learned Commis- 
sioners the circumstances of your substitution for the 
Police Commissioners, and the transfer of their powers 
to the Council ; and that you then learned what their 
object had been in reference to the bridge ; did it be- 
come inevitably necessary to open those approaches to 
the bridge, for the benefit and improvement of tbe town? 
— Oh, yes. When we went about the opening to the 
Queen’s Bridge the Board of Works proposed to put it 
opposite Anne-street. It was seen at once that that 
would entail the expense of widening both sides of 
Anne-street. It was then proposed that it should be 
put opposite to one side of the street; in order to incur 
only the expense of removing one side of the street ; 
and that was the agreement referred to. I do not think 
it was explained clearly before. That agreement with 
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the Board of Works was to save the expense of widen- 
ing both sides of the street. 

1128. Then when you were about to apply for the 
Act of 1845, you acquired all the information possible, 
by obtaining the similar Acts passed in England. Now 
the £100,000 that was decided by the Commissioners 
to be raised for their street improvement, was that 
adopted for your street improvement ? — It was adopted. 

1129. Then there was no ''estimate 1 — There was no 
estimate whatever. There might be an estimate made 
in a man’s mind. 

1130. But there was no regular estimate? — No; it 
was rough. There was no estimate required by Par- 
liament. All that was required before Parliament was 
to show that there was work enough provided by the 
Act for the employment of the money, not that there 
was money enough for the purposes of the Act. It was 
not discovered, until before the Committee, that there 
was not money enough. Mr. Lanyon made some rough 
estimate, showing that the improvements proposed under 
the Act would require double the money provided by 
the Act. It was a great deal more, rather, than the 
sum provided by the Act. 

1131. Now, the main objects of the Bill of 1845 ; will 
you just inform us of them, shortly? — There were two 
classes of works : what the Committee called unpro- 
ductive works and reproductive works. The unpro- 
ductive works consisted of the making of new and the 
widening of old streets. These were the works from 
which no return was to be expected. 

1132. Mr. Barry. — Might I ask you whether the 
estimate was in writing which you referred to as being 
made by Mr. Lanyon ? — No ; it was merely evidence 
before the Committee. He j ust ascertained what would 
be the probable sum required from the property in 
the schedule. 

1133. Mr. Macdonogh — Mr. Lanyon, I believe, has 
met with a severe domestic affliction, and is not here in 
consequence ? — That is the case. I hope he will be here 
before the Inquiry terminates. He has lost his wife, 
and is gone abroad. 

1134. Mr. Major. — Now state, if you please, what 
the productive works consisted of? — The unproductive 
works were such as the making of new streets and the 
widening of old streets ; the productive works were 
such as markets and gas. The Council desired, as 
nearly as possible, to apportion the money between these 
works, for the purpose of preventing a very large in- 
crease of taxation. Although the making of several 
new streets and the widening of old streets would be 
very beneficial, yet they were not inclined to carry out 
very extensive improvements of that class, least it 
should impose a very great increase of taxation on the 
town. They looked forward to the increase of the 
the revenue, as the town increased, to pay the money 
that should be borrowed ; but they did not desire that 
the increase of taxation should be imposed too suddenly. 
That was the reason for the limitation of the amount to 
be expended in unproductive works. I think, with 
reference to the £100,000, it was adopted because it 
was in the Police Commissioners Bill, and it was not 
desirable to provoke opposition. In fact it was with 
that view it was adopted, as it was thought it would 
prevent opposition, at least to some extent. 

1135. But the Police Commissioners,, who wanted to 
get highways, proposed to expend £100,000? — Yes; 
that was the sum they had fixed on, as the sum they 
were to be authorized to borrow. 

1136. Now did there happen to be an existing Gas 
Company in the town ? — Yes. 

1137. Lighting the town? — Yes; the Leicester Com- 
pany. 

1138. In seeking and obtaining the powers to be- 
come makers and manufacturers of gas yourselves, were 
you obtaining a sort of lever by which you would be 
enabled to make the Gas Company reasonable? — Yes. 
The price of gas at the time the Council were elected, 
or subsequently, was 10s. per thousand cubic feet. 

1139. Charged by that company ? — Yes. Very 

shortly after it was reduced to 8s. id. 
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1140. Shortly after what? — The election of the Aug. 31,1858. 

Council. 

1141. Mr. Major. — After the bill was obtained? — Robt. Steward 
No; but there was a provision in the Bill in reference eppCr ’ ‘ s( l- 
to it. The question of the gas was much agitated. I 

do not undertake to say what were the motives of the 
Gas Company in reducing the price. I think it was 
about January, 1844, about the time that the powers 
of the Police Commissioners were transferred to the 
Town Council, that the Gas Company reduced their price 
to 8s. 4rf. 

1142. Mr. Macdonogh — Had the Town Council dis- 
cussed the subject, and endeavoured to have the gas 
cheaper for the people of Belfast? — Yes- 

1143. Did that acquire publicity? — Yes. 

1144. It was then that it was reduced to 8s. id. ? — 

Yes ; and subsequently to 6s. 8 d. 

1145. Mr. Major. — Had the Act passed when the re- 
duction was made?— No ; it had not. 

1146. Mr. Macdonogh. — But the discussions had taken 
place : and subsequently they reduced the price to 6s. Sd.1 
— Yes. 

1147. About what period was that reduction? — I 
cannot charge my memory. 

114S. I will remind you. Was there a subsequent 
reduction? — Yes, to 5s. ; and lately it has been reduced 
to 4s. 7d. 

1149. I find in the statute that gave you the power 
to manufacture gas the words, “ if the Council shall 
think proper ?” — I believe those words are in it. 

1150. Not making it obligatory to do so ? — There 
was a difference of opinion amongst the inhabitants of 
the town as to the gas powers. I attended a meeting 
of the rate-payers of Belfast, held for the purpose of 
considering the Bill of 1845, when it was before Par- 
liament. A committee was then appointed to consider 
the provisions of that Bill. Mr. Robert J. Tennant was 
appointed a member of that committee. 

1151. I believe he was member for Belfast? — He 
was at one time. 

1152. Was he not at that time? — I think not. 

1153. Was Mr. Tennant in the chair? — No; he was 
appointed one of the committee to consider the provi- 
sions of the Bill then before Parliament. On behalf of 
the Council, and at the request of the committee, I at- 
tended to explain the provisions of the Bill. I also 
attended at the committee meeting; and I subsequently 
was present in Mr. Tennant’s own library, where lie 
prepared a report previous to the adjourned town meet- 
ing. I have an abstract of what that report said 
in reference to gas. 

1154. What were the sentiments of the inhabitants 
previously ou that question ? — Well, I know more about 
the sentiments of the committee than I do about those 
of the rate-payers. The report I alluded to was adopted 
by the meeting. The report stated that it was doubt- 
ful whether a Corporation should manufacture and sell 
gas ; but it further stated that it might be desirable for 
the Council to have such powers in reference to it as 
might act upon the Gas Company as a lever to control 
them in the price charged by them for it. 

1155. Was that view stated to the inhabitants? — It 
was, and that report was adopted. We stated that it 
was not the intention of the Council to go further if 
they could make such arrangements with the company 
as should be considered beneficial ; but that if not, and 
that powers were given to erect gas works, it might act 
as an inducement to a competing company to do so. 

1156. Mr. Copinger. — In fact that the public should 
obtain a benefit from the opposition ? — Yes; Mr. Ten- 
nant’s view was, that inducements should be held out 
to other companies to erect gas works. It was ques- 
tionable whether the rate-payers would give the re- 
quired powers, but they did not object. 

1157. Mr. Macdonogh. — They saw that it was desir- 
able, and they saw how the powers were to be used ? — 

The report will be found at length in the Whig of April 
3rd, 1845. 

1158. Were the proceedings taken by the Council 
mainly instrumental in procuring that large reduction 

M 
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Aug. 31,1858. in the price of gas for the rate-payers: the acqui- 

sition of the powers, and the treaties set on foot ? — I 

Kobt. Steward belleve so . 

i,epper, iisq. 1159. But you cannot, as you said, speak about the 
motives of the people in Leicester ? — No. 

1160. Mr. Copinger. — How soon after the obtaining 
of that Act was the gas reduced to 5s. ? — There were 
three or four reductions, and I believe they were pretty 
gradual. I could procure the exact dates if necessary. 

1161. Mr. Major. — When was the first reduction 
after the Act ?— The first reduction was about the 
period when we were looking for the powers, and the 
second was about a year after that. 

1162. Was there any reduction after the Act, and 
when was the first ? — I cannot now exactly state the 
dates. There were in all three or four reductions. 
The last was about a year ago. 

1163. The first was before the Act, from 10s. to 
8s. id. ; when was the next ? — I think the next was to 
6s. 8d. In all probability that reduction did not take 
place until after the Act was passed. 

1164. Mr. Macdonogh. — But the first took place 
when the matter was discussed? — Yes; about 1844, 
when the powers were transferred from the Police Com- 
missioners to the Town Council. I am speaking merely 
from the impression on my mind. 

1165. Now, while you were endeavouring to obtain 
the Act in 1845, did Lord Shaftesbury adopt Mr. Ten- 
nant’s view and strike the gas clause out of the bill ? — 
He did ; but he did not strike the money out. 

1166. Speaking of it as a bill, did you seek .£200,000 
by that bill of 1845? — Yes. 

1167. With gas powers? — Yes. 

1 1 68. Lord Shaftesbury struck out the gas powers ? — 
Yes. 

11 69. There were no Corporation Acts giving powers 
to manufacture gas? — I will not say he struck out the 
powers to manufacture gas ; he did to sell it. I think 
his objection was to a Municipal Corporation having 
the powers to trade. I think he had no objection to 
our having the powers for the public lights. 

1170. Of course, except they had the powers to sell 
to private persons it would not be beneficial ? — No. It 
would not be profitable unless it was manufactured in 
quantities. 

1171. Then the sum sought by the bill was reduced 
from £200,000 to £150,000? — Yes. There was no 
specific sum mentioned for gas ; but the view of the 
Council was, that £100,000 should be applied to the 
unproductive works, and £100,000 to the productive, 
which, as I said, included the gas; and the gas being 
struck out, they voluntarily reduced the £200,000 to 
£150,000. There was no obligation on them to do so, 
nor was it required by the Committee. 

1172. Then the Council did it themselves? — Yes; 
the Council made the amendment before the Committee 
sat. 

1173. But subsequently, in 1846, 1 believe you under- 
stood there was some modification in the view of Lord 
Shaftesbury ?— Yes. At that time there were a great 
number of railway bills before Parliament, so large a 
number that there was no chance of getting a private 
bill passed ; and the Council were afraid to meet Lord 
Shaftesbury in the House of Lords. If there had been 
less business before Parliament, I think the Town 
Council would have fought the question of the gas in 
the Lords ; but there was so much business before Par- 
liament — and the time was limited — that they were 
afraid of endangering the bill ; and they said it would 
be better to withdraw the gas clauses and come for them 
the next year. 

1174. Did you do so in 1S46? — Yes; we did, for 
these alone. I think the Council would have fought 
the question in 1845, in the House of Lords, if it had 
not been for the press of business ; but they were afraid 
of losing the entire bill. If you refer to the pre- 
amble of the bill it will confirm what I state. 

Mr. Macdonogh read the preamble of Act, and also 
the clause, stating that the sums borrowed were to be 
applied “for the purposes of the said Acts.” 



Witness. — Mr. Bates advised us that that Act placed 
us in the same position as if the Acts of 1845 and 
1846 were one Act. 

1175. Mr. Macdonogh — And you believed and acted 
on that advice ? — We did. In the .case of the sinking 
fund we acted on it. There is a provision in the Act 
of 1845 for a sinking fund. There is no provision in 
the Act of 1846 for a sinking fund ; but we considered 
that the provision for the sinking fund referred to the 
two Acts, and related to the £150,000 and the £50,000 ; 
and believing we were bound to provide a sinking 
fund for the £50,000 provided by the Act of 1846, in 
in which there was no sinking fund mentioned, we 
did so. 

1176. The report to which you have referred, as 
prepared by Mr. Tennant, was it read before the 
public? — Yes; it was read as the report of the Com- 
mittee before a public meeting. 

1177. I believe the Council did make a beneficial 
contract for the supply of gas ? — I believe so. 

1178. Was it the most beneficial and j ust arrangement 
you could effect ? — I believe so. I am not prepared to 
say that there might not be some profit by the working 
of the gas concern. We would have been disposed to 
get the works on fair terms ; but the terms proposed 
by the Gas Company were utterly unreasonable. 

1179. Did you make efforts with that view? — Very 
considerable efforts. 

1180. Acting as one of the Improvement Committee, 
did you communicate with the Gas Company ? — The 
communications were made by Mr. Bates, the Town 
Clerk, by direction of the Committee. The Gas Com- 
pany being in England, the communications were neces- 
sarily in writing. 

1181. And you authorized them? — Yes. 

1 182. Were the terms they required such as you con- 
sidered not for the benefit of the town ? — Oh, I will state 
the terms in a moment. 

1183. Then do so? — The Town Council wished to 
appoint a valuator to value the works, and had no 
objection to leave the matter to arbitrators, one to be 
appointed by the Town Council, the other by the Gas 
Company, and the third by the Council and the Gas 
Company, or by the Board of Works. The Gas Com- 
pany would not agree to the arbitration at all, except 
on the terms that a certain number of years’ purchase 
was to be agreed to be paid, not upon the plant, but 
upon their profits ; and all the arbitrators would have 
to do would be to ascertain what their profits had 
been. The Town Council would not agree to that; 
because a great number of the pipes throughout the 
town were inadequate for the increasing demand, and 
also some of them were very much injured. Some of 
them were so much gone that you could put your 
fingers through them. They did not wish to pay 
upon the profits, but upon the real value of the works; 
but the Gas Company would not agree, except the 
purchase was calculated on the profits. 

1184. Mr. Gopinger. — What you wanted was, that 
the calculation should be made upon the real value of 
the works ? — Yes ; and for two reasons — first, that the 
then existing pipes were not large enough; and 
second — I do not know whether it was caused by the 
particular soil of Belfast or not — the gas pipes, after a 
few years, became very soft and unfit for use. 

1185. Mr.- Macdonogh. — They left a blank for the 

number of years to be agreed upon : but since they could 
not assent to any other basis of valuation for the pur- 
chase and sale than what their profits had been, with- 
out regard to the condition of their works, you declined 
the proposition? — Yes ; we declined that, and adver- 
tised for plans in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow. We headed the advertisements, “ To 
Gas Engineers;” and offered premiums for the most 
improved gas apparatus. First premium, £50 ; second, 
£25 ; third, £15 ; and we got seventeen plans in 
aU. . „ 

1186. Mr. Major. — At what time was that done?— 
I will read the entries from the books referring to 
the gas. 
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“ 12th September, 1846. 

“ That previous to the recommending to the Council the 
establishment of new gas works, under the recent Improve- 
ment Act, a communication shall be made to the clerk ot 
the existing Gas Company at Leicester, inquiring whether 
the Company will sell their plant and stock in trade, and if 
so, on what terms.” 

1187. Mr. Macdonogh. — What entry is that ? — I am 
referring to the entire of the proceedings of the Town 
Improvement Committee, afterthe passing of the Act : — 

“ 17th September, 1846. 

“Mr. Bates reported that he made the communication to 
the Belfast Gas Company directed at the last meeting.” 

“ 1 6th November, 1846. 

“That the consideration of the letter of Mr. Brown, the 
clerk of the Gas Company, be considered at the next 
meeting.” 

“ 18th November, 1846. 

“The consideration of the letter of the clerk of the Gas 
Company to be further deferred.” 

“ 28th November, 1846. 

“That the Committee report to the Council the negoti- 
ation which has taken place with the Gas Company, for the 
purchase of tlioir works, and recommend that the Council 
should authorize the Committee to enter into an agreement 
with the Company to have a valuation of their property, 
with a view to the purchase thereof.” 

“ 1st December, 1846. 

“ That the report now read from the Town Improvement 
Committee, be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes, 
and the recommendations therein contained agreed to and 
adopted by the Council.” 

“29th December, 1846. 

“Mr. Bates was directed to have a further communication 
with Mr. Clementshaw and Mr. Barton, for additional infor- 
mation as to the mode of valuing the gas works.” 

“ 7th January, 1847- 

“Mr. Bates has not yet had a further communication 
with Mr. Clementshaw and Mr. Barton. 

“That the Chairman, accompanied by the solicitor, be 
requested to proceed to the principal towns in the North of 
England and in Scotland, with a view to ascertain compe- 
tent persons from whom the Committee may select an 
arbitrator, to be recommended by the Council to act for 
them with the Gas Company.” 

1188. Were these two of the Directors of the Com- 
pany? — Well, I am trying to recollect who they were. 
I know Mr. Coppock, brother to the solicitor, of 
London, was Town Clerk of Stockport. Mr. Bates was 
personally acquainted with him, and was put by him in 
communication with some of the most competent men 
in Manchester and Stockport, and I think these two 
parties were named. 

“ 20th January, 1847. 

“Mr. Bates has not had any further communication with Mr. 
Clementshaw and Mr. Barton. The Chairman and solicitor 
not yet left for England and Scotland, relative to the finding 
a competent person to act as arbitrator in the case of the 
gas works.” 

1189. Follow that out, if you please ? — I do not think 
there is any further reference to the Chairman and the 
solicitor going to England ; and for this reason — that 
the principle adopted was that no person should act as an 
arbitrator, except an accountant. 

“28th January, 1847. 

“ That Mr. Bates prepare a reply to the last letter from 
the Gas Company, and that same shall be laid before the 
Chairman for approval, previous to same being sent to the 
Secretary of the Company.” 

“ 17th February, 1847. 

“ Mr. Bates read to the Committee the opinion of Mr. 
Serjeant Warren, relative to the pin-chase of the gas works.” 
“ 17th March, 1847. 

“ Mr. Bates read a letter from Mr. Brown, of the 8th 
instant, in reference to the gas works. 

“That Mr. Bates be directed to reply thereto, as in- 
structed by the Committee.” 

“21st October, 1847. 

“ Mr. Bates reported the resolutions on the subject of gas, 
entered into by the Committee on Police Affairs, of which 
the Committee approved.” 



“ 1st November, 1847. Aug.3V, 1858. 

“ That the report now read from the Town Improvement 

Committee, and the Police Committee, on the subject of Bobt. Steward 
the lighting of the borough, be received, adopted, and Lepper, Esq. 
entered on the minutes.” 

1190. Mr. Copinger. — Give me the dale of your lease 
of May’s fields? — The agreement was the 27th of June, 

1848. The lease is dated the 25th of January, 1850. 

“ 1st February, 1848. 

“ That the joint report now read from the. Police Com- 
mittee and Town Improvement Committee, on the subject 
of lighting the borough, be received, adopted, and entered on 
the minutes.” 

“ 1st June, 1848. 

“ The Committee have received plans for the erection of 
new gas works in the borough, from sixteen architects and 
gas works engineers. A Sub- Committee has been appointed 
jointly from this Committee and the Town Improvement 
Committee, to examine and report on these plans ; and the 
Committee expect that this report will be prepared previous 
to the next meeting of the Council.” 

“ 1st Julj', 1848. 

“ That the special report now read from the Town Im- 
provement Committee on the subject of additional ground 
for markets, gas-works, and slaughter-houses, be received 
and entered on the minutes, and that the subject referred to 
in it be taken into consideration at the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the Council.” 

1191. Mr. Macdonogh. — What have you next ? — The 
only reference I can find in the proceedings of the 1st of 
July, 1848, is in the report on the taking of May’s fields, 
south, in which they state that one of the purposes for 
which May’s fields would be applicable would be for the 
erection of gas works ; but there is no reference to the 
plans — it simply refers to the locality. 

1192. Mr. Copinger. — You will, of course, read the 
contract with the Gas Company for the supply of gas ? 

1193. Mr. Macdonogh. — Certainly, when we arrive at. 
it in its proper order. Meantime, I wish to direct your 
notice to the 15th clause of the Act. [Reads the 15th 
clause.] 

“ 2nd October, 1848. 

“ That the joint report now read from the Town Improve- 
ment Committee, and Committee on Police Affairs, on the 
plans for new gas works, be received, adopted, and. entered 
on the minutes.” 

1194. Did the Council make a beneficial contract 
with the Gas Company for the supply of the public 
lights? — Yes. As well as I recollect, the negotiations 
went on for a year, and at the end of that period the 
Council decided upon advertising for contracts for the 
carrying on of the works, whereupon the Gas Company 
at Leicester wrote, stating that they observed that gas 
works were about to be erected,, and inquired were we 
opposed to the reopening of negotiations. It ended in 
a contract being made in July, 1851 : it dates back to 
March, that being the period of the last payment. 

Mr. Macdonogh reads the contract with the Gas 
Company. 

1195. Has that been the operative contract up to 
1855 ? — It was. The first payment was to be made on 
1st September, 1851. 

1196. At what price? — The price, as well as I re- 
member, was £ 2 12s. for each public lamp. We first 
offered £2 10s. When the Gas Company got their first 
Act they were bound to give the Police Commissioners 
the gas at £1 12s. 6 d., Irish, for twenty-one years. I 
believe they lost money by that,, and when the twenty- 
one years expired their raised their price to £3 12s., I 
think. I am substantially right, though I may be a 
shilling or so wrong. The Council considered that they 
had not a right to make such an addition, and that it was 
nothing more nor less than adding to their former con- 
tract retrospectively. 

1197. Mr. Copinger. — At the time you made the new 
contract were you paying at the rate of £3 12s. ? — Yes, 
about that, from the end of the twenty-one years up to 
the time of the Act of Parliament. 

1198. Mr. Macdonogh. — After that contract was entered 
into do you recollect any thing in an Act recognising 
it ? — Yes ; I recollect, in London, getting several clauses, 
in reference to the gas. We made search and found the 
securities that were provided in other places for securing 

M2 
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to tlie inhabitants a supply of gas ; and all the securities 
provided for those other places we insisted on the Gas 
Company putting into the Act. 

1199. That was after the contract ? — Yes. Amongst 
the rest, we had clauses as to the number of wax candles 
the light was to be equal to, powers to test it, and also as 
to the prices to be charged to private consumers. 

1200. Mr. Coping er. — Have you got a copy of the Act 
you refer to, relating to gas ? 

Mr . Bruce. — It will be handed in i n the course of the day. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — It is an Act, local and personal, 
applicable to gas companies. 

1201. Mr. Major — To gas companies. Wehavenot 
yet seen this Act. Does it refer to the Company for the 
supply of Belfast with gas? — It does, exclusively. 

1202. Mr. Macdonogh. — You say you got several pro- 
tective clauses inserted in the Act ? — Yes. The contract 
was recited in it, and we insisted on several clauses being 
added. Thecontractwasforalimitedperiod. Theoriginal 
capital of the Company was £30,000, and they stated that 
they had expended £20,000 more, and had to apply their 
profits to the construction of works, instead of dividing 
thorn amongst their shareholders. The Council thought 
that they would not be prejudiced by the new Act, pro- 
vided certain clauses were inserted securing the inhabi- 
tants. We insisted on a clause, that on the termination of 
the period mention ed in the Act, if the Gas Company could 
not agree with the Council as io the supply of gas, the 
price should be fixed by arbitrators ; so that we should 
not be at the mercy of the Gas Company. The price to 
be charged to private consumers was also fixed, as was 
also the discounts to be allowed. On a small consumption 
a small discount, and on a large consumption a large 
discount. There were also some special powers inserted, 
to have a test meter ; a.nd another, I think, that we should 
have a test meter in the Town Hall ; also a right to go 
into their works with a properly skilled person, and test 
the faults of their gas. All I can say is, that the utmost 
securities we could think of were put into this Act, to 
protect the Council, as the Corporation, and the con- 
sumers, as the inhabitants of Belfast. 

1 203. It was a personal Act, and local as related to 
Belfast? — I think that they took powers to extend their 
limits as far as Holy wood, a distance of four miles ; but as 
they could not bring the pipes so far as Holywood, and 
only charge the same price, they did not take advantage 
of these powers. There is a provision in the Act, sanc- 
tioning a sale of the gas works to the Town Council. 
The Council never intended that the passing of that Act 
should interfere with the powers they had by the Act 
of 1846. 

1204. Mr. Macdonogh. — You have gone through the 
minutes from the 12th of September, 1846, down to the 
1st of November,: 1849 ; are there further entries on 
the same subject? — I had not time to examine the re- 
mainder of the minutes. I did not know that I would be 
examined as to them. 

1205. Mr. Major. — Are these the only entries relating 
to the gas ? — These are all I discovered down to that 
time. I am not satisfied that there are not other entries 
up to the period of the contract ; but I had not time 
to go further. 

Mr. Macdonogh read the contract between the Town 
Council and the Gas Company, which was then put in 
evidence. 

1206. Mr. Macdonogh. — I am now going to the 
subject of the service of the notices, to treat upon the 
occupiers of the purchased property. 

1207. Mr. Copinger. — Have you any idea, Mr. 
Lepper, of the amount expended upon these matters re- 
lating to gas ? — Do you mean as to plans ? 

1208. Yes ; and as to every thing relating to it. It 
must have been very expensive ? 

1209. Mr. Macdonogh. — I will get it for you. I 
believe it amounted to about £600 or £700 for plans 
and things of that sort? — One entry states the amount 
that was paid for premiums, being in all £195. 

1210. Yes j but that does not show the amount of 
the disbursements. Can you state the amount ? — I do 
not know it. 

1211. Was not the saving upon the gas to the inhabi- 



tants of the borough, £9S5 in a single year — through 
the proceedings taken by this maligned Corporation ? 
— Yes. 

1212. Mention the year ? — It was an increasing saving 
as the lamps increased. I think they supplied nearly 
1,000 in the year 1855. Before that, the saving would 
not be quite so much, and subsequently it would be 
more, as the town increased. 

1 213. Now, Mr. Lepper, for the investigation of these 
vast and varied details, and for the transaction of all this 
business, did you ever receive one single sixpence ? — Not 
in any shape or form. 

1214. Had you any pecuniary interest in it ?— None 
whatever. On the subject of the gas, I would just like 
to mention what my own view was. My view all along 
decidedly was that if the existing works could be pur- 
chased it would be for the interest of the Corporation to 
buy them, and manufacture gas ; but equally was I 
decided that if we could not purchase the works from 
the Company, we ought not to erect other works. It 
would entail the laying down of other pipes, and it 
would have given rise to competition of a very peculiar 
character — in fact, of a political character ; and in my 
opinion, it would not be for the interest of the inhabitants 
to have competing works. Others would have run all 
risks, and have competing works, but that was not my 
opinion. I do not say I was right. 

1215. Did the Council cause an abstract of that agree- 
ment to be printed and circulated amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast ? — Yes. 

1216. And that agreement has regulated the price of 
gas from that day — from March, 1851 ? — It has ; and 
the Company, notwithstanding that they were at liberty 
to charge 5s. per thousand cubic feet, have since reduced 
the price to 4s. 7 d. 

1217. Now, in reference to the improvement in 
Yictoria-street, Anne-street, Waring-street, and James’s- 
street, what decision, after due consideration, did you 
come to, in relation to the services of notices to treat all 
at once — and state the advantage to the rate-payers ? — 
Well, before the Council went to make the improvements, 
they took into consideration whether they would serve 
notices to treat in what would be called the approach to 
the bridge. They might have served the notices all at 
once, or they might have gone as far up Anne-street as 
the turn to High-street. Then they might have gone 
so far as Waring-street, and subsequently to Corporation- 
street, and theCommittee took into consideration whether 
they should serve the notices altogether or in portions. 

121S. State the relative advantages? — Well, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Bates, and considering the matter 
themselves, they were of opinion that if they did it, as 
it were, by piecemeal — that is, first making the improve- 
ment from the bridge to the corner of Victoria-street in 
Anne-street, and stopping there, that the very widening 
of one street would have added to the value of the other, 
and that, in consequence of such increased value they 
would have had to pay a larger sum for the second. 
They were advised to take the property according to 
the circumstances existing at the time of the service of 
the notices, and not according to the altered and im- 
proved circumstances which would exist when the jury 
would sit ; and this led them, with a view to the saving 
of the rate-payers’ money, to serve notices for one line at 
one time. 

1219. Do you know of the circumstances attending 
the taking of the ground on which the gaol and this 
very court-house stand ? — I know them only by report. 

1220. But the matter was very well considered, and 
after full consideration it was decided to give all the 
notices for one line at one time ? — Yes. 

1221. And in reference to the then unimproved stale 
of things ? — Yes ; for the sole purpose of getting the 
property in the condition in which it was then. It was 
in a very bad state. 

1222. In a very bad 3tate ? — Oh, yes. There were a 
number of lanes and nests, I may call them : they were 
in a very bad state. 

1 223. Mr. Copinger. — And if a portion only was 
cleared off it would have increased the value of the 
rest? — Yes. 
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1224. Was that the reason you cleared all off?— Yes ; 
that was the only reason that induced me to concur in 
it and I believe others, too. Dr. Magee differed with 
us. 

1225. Mr. Macdonogh. — But he has since changed 
his opinion, as he stated. Now, at the time you served 
the notices to treat, were you aware of the decision come 
to by courts of law, that the service of a notice to treat 
operates as a binding contract and is obligatory on the 
parties ? — Oh, I believe not. It came upon us by sur- 
prise. In fact, the decision was after we served the 
notices, I believe ; but I am satisfied of this, that the 
notices were served before we had any intimation of it, 
and I believe the decision was made after. We would 
have hesitated had we known of it. 

1226. But you did not know of it at all events ? — 
Certainly not. It formed no part of our consideration 
of the question before the notices were served. 

1227. Mr. Major. — Y ou know nothing of it? — I knew 
nothing of it. 

1228. Mr. Macdonogh . — You could then form no 
opinion of the probable costs ? — None whatever. 

1229. And you were to take premises, the removal of 
which was absolutely necessary? — Essentially necessary, 
in order that we might let the frontage ground. 

1230. What was the character of that district. Is it 
paralleled by any thing now existing in Belfast ?— Well, 
I do not know that it is. Perhaps Hudson’s entry might 
parallel it. 

Mr. Macdonogh read list of streets and lanes men- 
tioned in schedules 1 and 2 of the Act. 

1231. Were the improvements as to No. 1 completed? 
— They were. 

1232. You say that the lanes formerly existing were 
only to be compared to Hudson’s entry ? — That certainly 
parallels it. 

1233. Well, Hudson’s entry is mentioned as part of 
No. 2. As to No. 2, were all the improvements com- 
pleted ?— They were not. 

1234. Were the improvements assigned to be done, 
terminating near the bridge, completed ? — Oh, the inha- 
bitants insisted at the meeting that these places were 
to be the first of the works done. 

1235. Mr. Copinger. — Were all the notices to treat 
that were served in relation to Nos. 1 and 2 ? — They 
related solely to the works done — solely to the one line. 
The principle we went on was this, that a whole conti- 
nuous line should be served. There were no notices 
served except in relation to the works carried out. We 
had to exceed the powers of the Act in order to com- 
plete them. If we had other powers we would have 
gone on. 

1236. Mr. Major The reason you have given was 

the sole reason for serving the notices all together ? — 
That was the sole reason, so far as I know. 

1237. Mr. Copinger. — Do any of the other streets — 
those that have not been done — abut in any way upon 
these new fine streets? — I think not. If there had 
been any apprehension as to their being increased in 
value they would have been served. 

1238. Mr. Macdonogh. — And in the execution of the 
works, for which you served notices, you transcended 
the powers of the Act ? — The property cost more. 

1239. If you had stopped short in the execution of 
the work could the improvement have been effected ? — 
It could not have been effected at all. The streets 
would not have been opened. 

1240. And ultimately would the cost have been 
greater ? — If the improvement were carried out house 
after house, as they lay, it would. It would have been 
like a check board the state of every street. 

1241. Were you aware of the difficulties that existed 
in ascertaining the title of each person ? — I know that 
the very first place that the jury went to see, the pro- 
perty was shut against them and they would not be 
admitted. I could name the parties, but I do not wish 
to do so, unless the Commissioners desire it. 

1242. Mr. Major. — It is not necessary. 

1243. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were they persons who had 
made claims to the Corporation as to the amounts re- 
quired? — Oh, they must have been ; for the jury was 



sitting on the case, and went round to view the pro- Aug. 31, 1868. 

1 1 244. Mr. Copinger. — Were they parties upon whom Leppe^^sq 11 
notices to treat had been served?— They were. Seve- 
ral houses, I remember, belonged to one gentleman and 
he refused to allow an inspection. I believe the reason 
was, that the property was in very bad order, and that 
he did not wish it to be inspected for that reason. I 
know other parties, owners of property, who would not 
disclose their title. I know a case in which money was 
paid twice. That was a case in which we had made a 
private agreement. One gentleman paid rent to Lord 
Donegal, but there was an intermediate interest, of which, 
at the time, we knew nothing, and that party had to be 
paid also. It was a small matter, but still it is an illus- 
tration. 

1245. Did there appear to be a considerable number 
of subordinate interests carved out of the fee ? — Oh, I 
should think they would average three or four upon the 
whole round. 

1246. I suppose there was not a house in the district 
that was not so ? — Oh, yes ; three, or upwards. The 
smallest house would have three or four interests. 

1247. Then you were not able to make offers to these 
several parties who would not disclose their title ? — No. 

In some cases, where the parties would not disclose 
their title, we trusted to the information obtained on 
the first inquisition, to which some other person having 
an interest in the same premises was a party. 

1248. Then you held a first inquisition, and others 
subsequently? — Yes. The first excluded those who 
would not disclose their title. These are exceptional 
cases. In a great number we got information from the 
parties. 

1249. In addition to the new ground for a highway, 
did you come to the conclusion of purchasing ground on 
either side for the benefit of the community, to leave 
frontages to let? — Oh, yes. It would have been no 
improvement at all if we had got a mere roadway. 

1250. In short, you did not confine yourself to 
what was contemplated by the Police Commissioners ? 

— I cannot say what they contemplated. My idea was 
that it would be no improvement at all to have the 
mere highway. There would have been nothing then 
but rere walls. The only thing visible to the eye would 
be the rere of other people’s premises. Another con- 
sideration should be borne in mind : if you sever pro- 
perty in taking it, it adds to the value of the property. 

If we had taken a portion of the property, and not the 
whole, we would have paid much more in the end. 

1251. You would first have to pay intrinsic value, 
and then consequential damage ? — Yes. 

1252. You would see nothing else, you say, than the 
back of other people’s premises. Would not the frontage 
have been built on ?— That would depend on whether 
there was frontage enough. 

1253. Did you advertise the frontage to be let on 
several occasions ? — Oh, repeatedly. 

1254. Now, if you had been able to let the whole 
frontage all along, or to sell to advantage if you could 
have brought it into the market, would it have been 
necessary to have borrowed the £84,000? — That would 
depend upon whether the surplus property would be 
equal in value to the over-borrowed money; Some 
think it is ; some, that it would be rather short. 

1255. You say the Town Council repeatedly adver- 
tised the property for letting? — They advertised it 
half a dozen times before they got it let ; and so anxious 
were they to get it let, that gentlemen proposed in the 
Council that the corner lots should be given for nothing, 
to start the lots, believing that people would build up 
in the intervening spaces. Now, ultimately, we got 
more for the corner lots than for the others ; so much 
as thirty-four shillings a foot for some of the corner lots. 

1256. So long as you did not exceed the probable 
value of the surplus property, did you think you had a 
right to borrow ? — Mr. Bates so advised us. 

' 1257. Did you believe it?— We never questioned it. 

I do not say we materially considered it. 

1258. As lawyers?— We acted on that principle. 

Perhaps we ought not to have done so. Mr. Bates 
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Aug. 3 1, 1858. advised us, so long as we liad surplus property, that we 

were within the law; and said that so long as he had 

Hobt.Steward ; )eell Town Clerk, we had never acted illegally, and so 
epper, sq. ] on g ^ h e W as, we never should. He stated that both 
publicly and privately. 

1259. Did you believe that you were acting con- 

scientiously! — We did, until all the work was done. I 
am not prepared to say that after the work was done 

1260. Mr. Macdonogh — That is another matter. — 
When we found that the notices were binding on us we 
believed that we were bound to go on. We did not 
think we had any choice. 

1261. Do you remember when the question of mak- 
ing the shilling offers, the nominal offers to these people, 
was under discussion ? — Yes ; Mr. Bates thought it best 
to take the advice of some eminent gentlemen on the 
subject. 

1262. And you selected Mr. Wallace? — Yes; Mr. 
Wallace was solicitor for the Northern Bank, for the 
Ulster Railway Company, for the County Down Rail- 
way Company, and for a great number of gentlemen 
who had property in the north of Ireland ; and he had 
great experience in the taking of land. 

1263. I believe the late Mr. Nelson, Q.o., had also 
large experience in railway matters 1 — He had great 
experience too. I do not know whether he was aware 
that the juries were giving more than was offered or 
not. Mr. Wallace must have known it, the other may 
not have known it. 

1264. After the communications you authorized Mr. 
Bates to make with these gentlemen, did you think it 
the wiser to make the shilling offers? — I remember being 
present when Mr. Bates told us he had consulted Mr. 
Wallace, and that he stated, he had tried both plans ; 
and after trying both, he advised that, it was more for 
the interest of the purchaser to make nominal offers 
than substantial offers. 

1265. Mt. Major. — And you adopted that course ?^ — 
We believed so, and acted on it. 

1266. In fact, I take it, you did not exercise your 
judgment in the matter? — Oh, yes; we considered the 
matter. 

1267. But you adopted the opinion of the gentlemen 
you consulted, and acted bn it? — Yes. I am quite pre- 
pared to take my responsibility in the matter. I held 
the opinion then, and I do still, that that was the wiser 
course to adopt. 

1268. Mr. Macdonogh — In several cases of nondis- 
closure of title, was it not necessary to make the shilling 
offers ? — It was. 

1269. Otherwise you might have been offering for 
tenancies from year to year, on the supposition that a 
lease existed?— Just so; and there were other cases 
in which there were trustees, and minors, and under- 
tenancies, and we had to take them on juries’ valuations. 

1270. Now, although these notices were served, did 
not the Town Council insert public notices, in reference 
to their anxiety to treat with the claimants and to set- 
tle with them amicably? — They did ; and publicly and 
privately requested all parties to disclose their titles and 
negotiate; and, in fact, negotiations were held with 
almost'every one before it was contested. 

1271. That was before you went to the jury? — Oh, 
just after the service of the notices. 

1272 Now, were continuous efforts made, efforts not 
merely few and occasional but numerous and continuous, 
to settle all the claims ? — We did every thing we could 
with that object ; aud settled 500 out of 750, or some- 
where that way. 

1273. So that about two-thirds of the whole were 
settled ? — I think two-thirds were settled. 

127 4. And one-third became the subject of litigation ? 
— About one-third had to be settled by inquisition, arbi- 
tration, and magistrates. 

1275. Through every branch of that business, did 
you exercise every vigilance in your power to guard 
against imposition ?— We did every thing in our power 
to settle the matters fairly between the rate-payers aud 
the individuals. 

1276. And to avoid costs? — Oh, every step we took 
had that tendency. 



1277. Did you ever do any thing to authorize Mr. 
Bates to make costs for himself? — Never willingly; nor 
do I know that I ever did otherwise. 

1278. Was it the interest of the rate-payers, whose 
trustees you were, you studied, and not those of Mr. 
Bates? — Entirely so. So far from wishing to throw 
any thing in his way, I thought he would get too much 
any way. 

1279. You were aware, I presume, that in case an 
offer were made by the Corporation, of a substantial 
character, and that that was dissented from, and the 
parties went to a jury — you were aware that if the 
amount given on the inquisition was greater than the 
offer made, that the costs would devolve upon the Cor- 
poration?— Yes; the costs of the claimant, but in no 
case could the costs of the Corporation be saddled upon 
the claimant. 

1280. Now, in coming to a conclusion, whether a 
nominal offer or a substantial offer should be made, what 
was the influencing motive in reference to it? — I be- 
lieve, and still believe, that juries would rather throw 
the costs upon the broad back of the Corporation than 
upon the narrow one of the individual ; and would give 
a little over the offer to prevent the claimant being sad- 
dled with his own costs. 

1281. That is the result of your own knowledge and 
experience ? — It is. I was on a jury, in a railway case, 
myself where there was a difference of opinion as to a 
small amount. Rather than not have a decision, I agreed 
to the larger amount being awarded. I was tricked in 
that case. The difference arose by reason of some of 
the jurors knowing the offer that had been made to the 
party by the railway company, which I did not, and the 
result was, that a large amount of costs was thrown upon 
the railway company, on account of their offer being ex- 
ceeded by the verdict. 

1282. You say you were tricked? — I was; and I 
would not have been, had I known how the matter was. 
I think the company was very unjustly saddled with 
costs in that case. 

1283. Then, in making the shilling offers, did you 
act with a view to the interests of the rate-payers and 
not of the solicitor ? — I did in that case what I would 
have done if the whole had been my own. 

1284. Mr. Macdonogh then referred to the Act 15 
Vic. chap. 52, intituled “An Act for the Repeal of an 
Act for lighting with Gas the Town of Belfast and 
the Suburbs thereof, and to make other provisions for 
that purpose. [28th May, 1852.]” Read clause 39, as 
to the quality of the gas ; clause 40, power of the Com- 
pany to erect an experimental meter ; clause 41, experi- 
ments to be made on application of the Town Council or 
of six consumers ; clause 42, Company to supply public 
and private lights when required, difference as to price 
to be settled by arbitration ; clause 43, limiting price 
of gas and rent of meters ; clause 45, authorizing the sale 
of gas works to the Council of the Borough of Belfast. 

1285. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know that private 
consumers were charged 10s. per thousand cubic feet at 
the time the Town Council came into power? — Pre- 
viously they were. It is fair to state, that the consump- 
tion then was not so large as it is now. 

1286. Were not the clauses I have read inserted at 
the suggestion of the Council? — We saw that the clauses 
you have read were put in before the Bill passed. I 
was personally concerned about the clause as to the 
meter and test. 

1287. Mr. Major But so far as you are concerned, 

these clauses were put in at the suggestion of the Coun- 
cil? — Yes. Clauses 47 and 48 relate to the capacity to 
convey the works and to make a lease ; as there was 
some doubt in the former Act as to the power of the 
Company to give complete title, these provisions were 
put in to supply what was believed to be wanting in the 
former Act, that they might have ample power to make 
title to us and to divide the purchase money amongst 
themselves and wind up the company. You will find 
that the meter rent is also mentioned ; there were six 
or eight clauses in all inserted at our instance in London. 
I have been informed that I made a mistake in that part 
of my evidence where I stated that the sum paid to the 
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Gas Company was £3 12s. per lamp j I am told it should 
be £3 2s. 9d. I do not know which is right ; but I 
think it right to inform the Court of it. I cannot vouch 
for its accuracy. 

1288. Well now, as to May’s fields, south. You are 
aware of the taking of these by the Corporation, and 
of the agreement, first and subsequent lease ? — Yes. 

1289. May’s fields, south, were subsequently pur- 
chased ? — The date of the original proposal was J une, 
1818. 

1290. The original proposal was made to Mr. Goold? 
— Yes. 

1291. Who was lie? — The surviving trustee of Sir 
Stephen May. 

1292. You knew the locality of May’s fields, south? 
— Yes. 

1293. And you knew the increase of the town, and 
the direction in which it had been spreading for years ? 
— Yes. 

1294. Were you also aware of what had been paid 
for other land in the vicinity of Belfast and other 
places ? — Only by report. 

1295. And acting on that you had a general idea 
with respect to the value of land. Are you aware that 
the rent of May’s fields, agreed to in 1850, was a fair and 
reasonable rent? — I consider so. I did not take an 
active part in that transaction, as I was receiver over the 
property. There were four or five meetings with re- 
spect to it at which I was not present. I could not 
act in the position in which I was. 

1296. What position was that? — I was agent over 
the property ; and there was a balance of a mortgage 
due to my father, charged on the property, then out- 
standing. 

1297. Mr. Major . — Then you did not take an active 
part in the matter ? — I did not. I was present only at 
one meeting. 

1298. Mr. Macdonogh — Were there not ample 
funds to meet your mortgage? — Oh, yes. I produce a 
rental of the year 1844, on which the money was 
lent, which shows that there was also a nett rental of 
£1,622 4s. 6 d. 

1299. What was the amount due to your family ? — 
The total amounted to £18,000, and the only prior in- 
cumbrance was £5,000. 

1300. So that you had ample security? — Certainly. 
The fields were only let for £50 4s. 6cZ., and indepen- 
dent of them there was a clear rental of £1,622. 

1301. Mr. Copinger . — And the mortgage was on 
both ?— Oh, yes. As I have been impeached on this 
matter, I would like to hand in the rental. 

1302. Mr. Major . — It is perfectly clear you had no 
interest in the purchase. 

1303. Mr. Macdonogh . — Had you any base or im- 
proper motive, personal to yourself or your family, in 
the transaction ? — None whatever, or any interest in 
the matter. 

1304. In fact, so far from the security being scanty, 
I believe you had allowed puisne incumbrances to be 
paid before you? — We had. 

1 305. To what amount ? — -To about £7,000. It has 
been represented that the money advanced by my 
father was lent on insufficient security, and that Sir 
Stephen May was in embarrassed circumstances ; also 
that the Council, aided and abetted by me, made the 
purchase in order to repay a bad debt. 

1306. Was there one word of truth in these allega- 
tions ? — Not one single word of truth. It is utterly 
false. Independent of that, it was stated that I was 
engaged in building speculations. I never was mixed up 
in any such thing. My father bought a property which 
was partly built on. I wished to make a settlement 
on my wife, and my father allowed me to have it in- 
stead of himself, and I finished the property. That is 
the extent of my building. It was further alleged, 
that when the rent was purchased up it was done for 
my convenience ; that I wanted the money ; that I in- 
duced the Council to make the purchase, that I might 
be paid ; and that I actually got some of it in advance. 
There is no truth in any part of it except, this, that I 
did get part of it in advance, but not for my own use, 



but for Sir Stephen May’s family. The cheque will Aug. 31, 1858. 

show that. Not one farthing of it went into my 

pocket, or was applied for my use. If we had not Lepper^aq ** 
allowed subsequent incumbrances to be paid, there " ’ 
would not have been anything due to us. So far from 
applying the money in building we had to look out for 
an investment. We purchased fifty shares in the Mid- 
land Railway, and other shares amounting to £7,000. 

That is the application of the money ; and so far from 
desiring the money to be paid off, at the time it was 
noticed to be paid off, money was at three and a-half 
per cent., and it was secured to us at 5 per cent. If I 
had allowed my personal interest to interfere, I would 
not have allowed the money to be paid off, but I did 
not interfere with the Council in the matter. 

1307. Your personal interest was deteriorated to the 
extent of the difference between three and a-half and 
five per cent ? — Yes, my interest was all the other 
way. 

1308. Then, you did not require the money to be paid 
off, nor was it to your advantage that it should be ? — 

Neither. 

1309. Then, is it true that the purchase of that lot 
was made for your convenience, and for your interest ? 

— Utterly false. I was not even consulted as to the 
purchase of the rent ; and I believe that the first in-* 
timation I got of it was when the notioe was sent to 
me, as a part of the property. 

1310. Now, furthermore, at the time of the purchase 
of the head-rent there remained due to the representa- 
tives of your father only £4,800. Is not that so ? — 

Only £4,600 or £4,800. 

1311. Had not £6,000 been previously paid ? — Yes. 

Only one-third of the sum due was left to me. 

1312. The £6,000 had been paid by the May family ? 

— Yes, out of the proceeds of a sale of a portion of 
their property. I should mention that it was not a 
new loan, this of ours. We took an assignment of 
other property. We were not the primary lenders. 

I hold the agreement made with Mr. Hughes, who had 
lent at six per cent. We lent at five. 

1313. Is there any thing else you wish to men- 
tion? — I have not looked to the affidavits, with a 
view to refresh my memory. Substantially every act 
of the Council with respect to the purchase has been 
impeached as an act of corruption, carried out by Mr. 

Bates and others for my benefit. Sir Stephen May 
was not in indigent circumstances. I was not engaged 
in building speculations ; in fact, the whole thing is a 
pure fable, from the beginning to the end. It is right 
to say, that the gentleman who swore it said so on 
hearsay and belief, but I state positively it is false.. 

1314. Was there any proof sought to be made against 
you ? — No, there was no reply to my affidavit, in which 
I contradicted the allegations in unqualified terms; and 
the Lord Chancellor gave judgment for me, with costs, 
which costs I never applied for, and never will take, 
nor look for. 

1315. Notwithstanding all that, has it not been re- 
peated again and again, worse than before, I believe? — 

Yes, it was repeated. 

1316. Was it repeated last year in London? — It was. 

1317. Bid you, in open court, state you would not 
take the costs ? — Yes. 

1318. And you will not ? — I never will. 

1319. This is the first time you had the advantage 
of vindicating yourself, except before the Chancellor ? — 

Yes. I wish to say that every document I have, con- 
nected with the affair, from first to last, any gentleman 
who wishes can inspect them. 

1320. What is your own amount of rating in this 
borough ? — Indeed I am rated in so many places I do 
not know. I think it is about £500 on the mill alone. 

The property in houses is rated considerably higher. 

1321. Mr. Copinger. — Is it in the old borough ? — 

Yes. 

1322. Mr. Macdonogh. — Then your rates are very 
heavy in the year ? — Yes, we pay them in so many 
places I do not know what they amount to. 

1323. Your family have some property in the bo- 
rough ? — Yes, they have some property. 
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Robert 1324. Mr. Macdonogh^Mx. Lindsay, you are a 

Lindsay, Esq. merchant in this town ?. — Yes. 

1325. How many years have you been carrying on 
trade here? — I .have been resident in Belfast above 

1 twenty-five years, and the greater part of that time on 
my own account in business. 

1326. What is the nature of your business? — Me 
are engaged in manufacturing, aud also in the retail 
trade. We manufacture sewed and embroidered mus- 
lins largely, and also ribbons. 

1327. Your manufactory is situated within the limits 
of the borough ?— Yes, it is within the limits of the 
borough. 

1328. Of whom does your partnership consist f— Or 
my brothers James and Thomas and myself. 

1329. Are you and the members of your family large 
rate-payers of this town ?— Very large rate-payers. We 
paid, many years ago, 170th of the total rate; and 1 
believe at present we pay one per cent, of the total 
rate of the borough. 

1330. How many years is it since you paid the 170thi 
— About seven. 

,-M 1331. And now you pay one per cent.? — xes. I re- 

fer to the property of the family. 

1332. The several members of your family engaged 



in trade in this town? — Yes. 

1333. Mr. Copinger. — Do I understand you to say 
that you and your family pay one-hundredth part of 
the entire rate of the borough? — Yes. 

1334. Whatever the rate is, £10,000, £1,000, or 
£100, you pay 100th part? — Yes. 

1335. Mr. Macdonogli. — Is it you or the firm that 
are erecting that large building in Donegal-place ? It 
is erected by the firm. 

1336. That will soon come into operation ?— I have 
taken that into account. 

1337. Were you elected a member of the Town 
Council in November, 1851, for the first time ? — Yes. 

1338. At that time the moneys borrowed under the 
Acts of 1845 and 1846 were expended? — Yes; the 
entire £200,000 was then expended, and a considerable 
portion more. 

1339. Ho you happen to know what the balance due 
to the Treasurer on the Improvement and Police Fund 
was at that time ; was it £47,471 5s. 1 d.% — Yes ; that 
was on the 1st of January, 1852. 

1340. Were you elected a member of the Town 
Council for the year 1852 ? — I was. 

1341. At that period, I believe, the market and street 
improvements were not quite complete? — No; they 
were on the point of being completed. Debts were due 
by the Council for various other liabilities, besides the 
debt to the Treasurer. There was a, property previously 
purchased, and if the costs not paid were added, there 
was probably a sum of £70,000 then due. 

1342. Do you remember, in the year 1852, the head- 
rents of Lord Donegal’s estates being advertised for sale 
under the Incumbered Estates Court?— I do ; they were 
publicly advertised ; and, I believe, in consequence of 
some regulations made in the Court, all the tenants of 
the Donegal family had a circular sent to them giving 
them the option of purchasing before the public. 

1343. The right of pre-emption? — Yes. Amongst 
flie rest, the Council received the notice. 

1344. Were not the Council liable to a head-rent of 
£39 19s. Id. for certain premises ?— The Council had 
purchased that in under the Act. They paid a sum of 
£1,000 for it. 

1345. 1 think they were also subject to £74 13s. Id. 
for May’s fields, south ? — Yes ; they were. 

1346. Which they held under the May family? — At 
that time it was held by lease from the family. 

1347. May I ask, did you and your brothers hold a 
portion of the Donegal estate ? — Yes ; we held a lease 
from the Donegal family at a rent of £25. 

1348. Did you know that the tenants were paying 
25 years’ purchase for the head-rents ? — Yes ; and we 
purchased ours at that rate. 

1349. Did the Town Improvement Committee, aud 



did you consider it proper to purchase the chief rents ? 

We considered it advantageous, on many grounds, to 
the borough to purchase them. The lease from Sir 
Stephen May, of which the Council had taken an as- 
signment, contained a reservation of royalties, and a 
variety of rights ; and it was deemed important to have 
the property cleared of any claim, and to hold them in 
strict fee ; and it was considered that it would also lead 
to a simplifying of the title. Every one who had means 
embraced the opportunity of obtaining property at that 
time. 

1350. You are speaking of the influential rate-payers 
subject to rates? — Yes. 

1351. Was the subject of the purchase publicly 
known aud discussed ? — My memory will not serve me; 
but I make this reply, that all the proceedings of the 
Council were public. They were all transacted before 
the press, and the annual accounts were accessible to 
every rate-payer as a matter of right. We were ad- 
vised by Mr. Bates that, we had power to sell the sur- 
plus property, and that it would be right and proper to 
borrow to the extent we required. It was absolutely 
necessary to borrow to complete the improvements then 
in progress — to complete the markets and make them 
available, and to complete the streets so as to fit them . 
for letting ; in fact to put the property — part of it in 
May’s fields — in such a condition by sewerage and roads 
that it could be let on the very best terms. 

1352. Then, you mean to say, that the borrowing 
beyond the £200,000 was necessary for the completion 
of the works ? — It was essentially necessary ; otherwise 
they must have remained in an imperfect state. 

1353. Are you able to say that that borrowing was 
for the interest of the rate-payers of Belfast? — 1 never 
had a doubt about it. If it had been my own property 
I would have done precisely as I did. 

1354. The whole sum expended was about £285,000; 
are you enabled to say, as a rate-payer paying so largely, 
whether that expenditure was buna fide, and expended 
for the benefit of this borough ? — I do say emphatically 
so. I have probably given the accounts of the Council 
as much investigation, if not more than any one else ; 
and, as the result of that investigation, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that the administration of 
the Council, as a whole, has been eminently beneficial 
to the borough. 

1355. "Was it practicable to do the enormous works 
that have been done — providing the markets, purchasing 
the property, executing all the works we have seen — 
was it practicable to complete these enormous works 
within the limits of £200,000? — I think it utterly im- 
possible to have done it for anything like £200,000. I 
was not a member of the Council at the time the pro- 
perty was taken ; but I recollect very well hearing the 
very great outcry, as to the price given by the Council. 
The Council at the time had the confidence of the inha- 
bitants ; aud a vast number of parties — tenants-at-will, 
and others — left to the Council to say what they should 
get, and there was very great dissatisfaction on account 
of the low prices they did get. 

1356. That is, the parties were dissatisfied at the 
price the Council gave them, as being under the value? 
— Yes. There was one lady threatened to bring the 
Council before the Church Court, for not being, as she 
said, honest and fair ; it went to that extent. 

1357. At that time you were not a member of the 
Improvement Committee, or of the Council? — I was 
not. 

1358. Well, we were upon the subject of sending in 
proposals to the Incumbered Estates Court, in order to 
exercise this right of pre-emption. Did it meet your 
approval ? — Yes. 

1359. And was it for the interest of the borough? — 
Certainly. 

1360. Is there a shadow of doubt about it? — I have 
not a doubt about it. 

1361. And you paid for the purchase of the chief 
rent a sum of £2,863 0s. 5d. ? — Yes. 

1362. Mr. Copinger. — That is for the purchase of the 
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£74 13s. 1 d. for May’s fields, and £39 19s. Id. for the 
chief-rent of the old court-house 1 — Y es. 

1363. That was twenty-five years’ purchase? — Yes. 

1364. Mr. Macdonogh.— Was that money borrowed 
from the Treasurer ?— Yes. 

1365. Was it more advantageous to the rate-payers 
of Belfast to borrow that temporary loan than to sell 
the frontages and fee-farm rents, and force them on the 
market ? — It certainly was, in this respect — that there 
can be no question that property could he more easily 
and advantageously sold, by the Council first simpli- 
fying the title. 

1366. Idonottliinklconveymyselftoyou. Youlcnow 
you had several frontages to let — which would it have 
been more advantageous to force the sale or to borrow ? — 
The Council were, at the time, endeavouring to sell the 
property, and were succeeding to a considerable extent. 
They were selling at twenty-five years’ purchase, and 
had they forced a sale they would have broken the 
price upon themselves. 

1367. In the same way advances were obtained from 
the Treasurer — from the Belfast Bank, in fact — for the 
completion of the street and market improvements? — 
Yes; but they were obtained at this time, not merely 
from the bank ; for at that period, 1852, we were getting 
money from private parties on better terms, that is, at 
lower rates. Whenever that was the case, we obtained 
money from private parties, in preference to drawing on 
the Treasurer. 

1368. And accordingly certificates were issued to 
these parties ? — Yes ; certificates were issued in that year. 

1369. Did that system of thus borrowing upon certifi- 
cate procure that advantage — the difference in the rate of 
interest as between the Treasurer and the public? — 
Yes ; the Treasurer would not lend, except at a per 
centage above the ordinary rate, and we were enabled 
to get money from the public at a lower rate than com- 
mon ordinary bank rate in 1852. That system of bor- 
rowing was adopted for two reasons, first — we obtained 
a greater sum of money, and on lower terms ; and at 
that time we had an idea that interest was about to 
fall, aud we accepted money at a shorter time, in order 
that we might have the advantage of the fall of interest 
when it did occur. That was the time that Australia 
was in full blow, and, in fact, we expected to get 
money at 2^ per cent., and we applied in London for a 
large loan on those terms. 

1370. You borrowed £56,328 15s. Id. at 3jj per 
cent.? — Yes. 1 have a recollection of borrowing two 
sums so low as 3£ per cent. 

1371. Mr. Major. — What was the average of the 
whole ? — Probably a little over 3§ per cent. 

1372. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were these loans treated as 
advances to be repaid out of the proceeds of the pro- 
perty? — Yes. It was absolutely necessary to borrow 
for the purpose of completing the improvements ; and 
Mr. Bates informed the Committee that it was- quite 
legal to borrow money for that purpose, and that we 
had a right to repay it out of the surplus property. 

1373. Did you bond fide believe you could borrow 
for that purpose, and repay with the surplus property ? 
— We never had any other idea, until the commence- 
ment of the Chancery proceedings. 

1374. Would you think it for the interest of this 
borough, and consonant with common honesty, that the 
borough should get this property and not pay for it ? — 
1 think that that is a proposition that can only have 
one answer — most dishonest. 

1375. Then you think that what are called the un- 
secured creditors should be paid? — Certainly. 

1376. And paid by you, a rate-payer, amongst the 
rest ?— Certainly. I may mention, as an illustration of 
what was considered the legality of the loans, that 
several members of the Council lent large sums of 
money, from time to time, on certificates. I was looking 
over the minute, and 1 see that Sir William Johnston 
offered to lend £14,000, as a temporary loan. 

1377. When was that? — It was on the 21st of May, 
1852. 

1378. Mr. Major. — Was he a member of the Town 



Council at that time? — He was. The Committee at Auy. 31, 1858. 

the time refused to take more than £10,000, not re- 

quiring more. Eobert 

1379. And the proposition was that it was to be lent m sa ^’ . ’ 

on temporary loan ? — Yes ; three months’ notice. 

1380. Mr. Copinger. — And without mortgage? — Yes. 

Mr. Thomas Major also lent on that system £1,000, 
and that sum is owing to him still. 

1381. Did they take the £10,000? — Yes. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Boag, another member of the Town Coun- 
cil, lent £1,000. 

1382. What time was that? — Subsequently to 1852. 

Mr. Valentine, another Town-Councillor, lent £500, 
trust moneys. 

1383. What is Mr. Valentine’s position in Belfast ? — 

He is a Director of the Northern Bank ; at that time, 
a most extensive merchant. 

13S4. Is he a large rate-payer? — Yes, he was, in 
connexion with his former business. 

1385. And a member of the Town Council at that 
time ?— Yes. 

1386. Was the Northern Bank your Treasurer ? — No ; 
the Belfast Bank. Mr. William Lewis, a brother of 
Frederick II. Lewis, a member of the Town Council, 
also lent £1,600, which is still due to him. It was 
through Mr. Frederick H. Lewis that the money was 
lent. 

1387. In taking these moneys and loans from your 
brethren of the Town Council, and applying them for 
the benefit of this borough, did you act bond fide under 
the belief that you had a right to borrow money, and 
that you were not plundering them? — Certainly; we 
believed that they had a remedy against the property 
of the Corporation for its payment. 

1358. You bond fide believed that the property of 
the Corporation was pledged? — Yes ; was liable. 

1359. You thought that the surplus property should 
be made available for that purpose ? — Yes. 

1390. Now, Mr. Lindsay, if that surplus property 
had been properly treated, if you had not been stopped 
by the Chancery suit, was it, in all its vast and varied 
description, was it ample to pay the £84,000 ? — I think 
it was much more than ample. From calculations I 
have made I believe the maximum rate would have 
been sufficient to have carried on the business of the 
borough, and also to have met the interest of the debt, 
without reference to the surplus property ; but, when 
taken in connexion with the surplus property itself, 
there is ample property — except the rate be changed — 
there is ample property to meet every claim upon the 
Corporation.. 

1391. Then, is it your opinion and belief that, though 
you may have erred in going beyond your powers, you 
did not err in going beyond your capacity to pay? — 

Certainly. 

1392. Had you, Mr. Lindsay, any pecuniary interest 
in the borrowing of this money, or in the laying of it 
out for the benefit of the borough ? — I had an interest 
to borrow as little as possible, but none to borrow. 

1393. Your interest was opposed to the very thing? 

Certainly ; as a rate-payer it must necessarily have 

beeu so. 

1394. Now, you are aware that by the agreement 
entered into with Sir Stephen May’s trustees or devisees, 
you had a power to purchase the head-rent at twenty 
years’ purchase ? — Yes ; I am aware of it. I became 
aware of it after I entered the Council. 

1395. At the time of that purchase, I believe, the in- 
terest of money was low? — It was just at the lowest 
period that the purchase was talked of at first. 

1396. What time was that? — Some time in 1852. 

1397. Was that one of the motives of the purchase? 

It was one of them. There were two motives, the 

facility of letting, and an endeavour to lessen the an- 
nual liabilities. 

1398. The saving on that rate of purchase was about 
one per cent. ? — It was rather more. 

1399. Well I take it at the minimum? — It was one per 
cent, at least. 1 calculated that the saving wou.d 
amount to £150 per annum. 
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1400. That is taking the rent on the one hand, and 
the interest of the money on the other? — Yes. 

1401. Was that saving effected by the Corporation ? 
— It was, certainly. In the first place, we never paid 
more than five per cent, for the money, and, therefore, 
there was no loss; and whatever money we got for less 
than five per cent., the gain was to that extent. 

1402. Then that purchase was for the benefit of the 
borough ? — So it was considered, and so I still consider. 

1403. Assuming the leases to be right, that is bond 
fide and not mala fide, the purchase was for the benefit 
of the town of Belfast ? — So far as we were concerned, 
we did not consider we had any option. I considered 
the lease binding ; I came in after the lease existed. 

1404. Then you looked about to see how you could 
reduce the rent ? — Yes. 

1405. Was the reduction effected bond fide by you ? 
—Certainly. 

1406. Has it proved a benefit to the town of Belfast 
to that extent ever since, as a matter of fact ? — It must 
have had the effect of securing a reduction to the ex- 
tent of £150 a-year since, at least. 

1407. Do you remember after the Town Improve- 
ment Committee recommended to the Council to pur- 
chase the rent, and after the report was presented that a 
discussion took place ? — I remember the discussion; I 
took no part in it. 

1408. Was the discussion published ? — Yes. 

1409. Were the gentlemen of the press there? — 
Yes. It was published in extenso. In the first instance, 
I recollect very well that after the matter was brought 
before the Council it was allowed to lie over for a 
month, in order to allow the inhabitants to give their 
opinions, if they were adverse to it. No person ap- 
peared that I was aware, or raised a single objection. 

1410. At that time you were not a member? — I was 
not then. 

1411. The matter then remained over for a month, 
but no person came forward to prevent it ? — No person 
came forward. There is also a fact connected with the 
property that ought to be stated : the ground on 
which St. John’s Church stands, which originally was 
considered the very worst part of the place, being an 
open ditch to some extent, contains lit. 39p., and 
it wa3 sold to the builders of that church for £562 10s. 
It is, in strictness, in May’s fields, north, but it is on a 
little jet-out that jets into May's fields, south. Cer- 
tainly there is no part of May’s fields, south, worse 
than what it was, and the Council were induced to let 
it in order to induce a continuation of buildings. 

1412. What was it let for? — It was let for £22 10s. 
per annum. 

1413. That is the In. 39 p. were? — Yes. After 
I joined the Improvement Committee it was proposed 
that the land should be given at the price I have men- 
tioned, but it being considered a sacrifice I opposed it 
myself ; but it was carried, the object being to make the 
locality respectable, in order to induce building. It is 
on a little corner which belongs more to May’s fields, 
south, than to May’s fields, north, though, strictly 
speaking, I believe it belongs to May’s fields, north. 

1414. Is it your opinion that May’s fields, south, 
will be a most valuable property for the Corporation ? — 
I cannot see how 1 it can be otherwise. It has been re- 
presented as a swamp and a morass, than which nothing 
can be more untrue. 

1415. Is it either the one or the other ? — It is neither 
one nor other. The greater part of it is used for brick 
fields. 

1416. Then it has a good solid foundation ? — It has. 

1417. Mention some of the purposes to which it can 
be applied ? — I think it will be found, by-and-by, ad- 
vantageous to place some of the improved markets 
upon it. It is also very well situated for foundries 
and mills : there are large foundries and mills adjoin- 
ing it already. It will also be a valuable place for 
building corn and other stores, inasmuch as there will 
be an opportunity to unload from lighters along the 
river margin. There are a great many fair class houses 
building in the immediate neighbourhood. We have, 



ourselves, a ribbon factory in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and we think it very well situated. 

1418. Do you think that the growth and. extension 
of the borough will set in in that direction ? — I have 
no doubt in the world about it ; and I believe that it 
would before this, had it not been for the suit in 
Chancery. 

1419. Has the improvement of the borough been at 
a stand-still since then ? — Quite at a stand-still. 

1420. Have the value of land, and- the power of 
setting by the Corporation, been diminished in conse- 
quence of that cloud ? — We have not been able to set 
any land in consequence of the injunction, although 
the Council have had a good many inquiries. There 
has been an inquiry as to Ormond market. 

1421. Mr. Copinger. — Is that in May’s fields? 

No, it is in Corporation-street. There have also been 
several inquiries, to my own knowledge, in relation to 
property leading to the Queen’s bridge. The Corpora- 
tion has erected temporary sheds in places where they 
would have placed substantial erections. Lettiugs 
could be made if the Corporation could give the tenants 
a few years, but they are unable to set to other than to 
yearly tenants. 

1422. Would it be for the benefit of this borough 

that this litigation should cease ? — I never heard any 
one 

Mr. Barry and Mr. Rea object that this subject was 
not at present before the Commissioners. 

1423. Mr. Copinger. — Could you calculate, or could 
you, from any of the boobs, form an estimate of what 
the gross amount per cent, of the rating paid by 
the persons who composed the Council was. Yon say, 
yourself, that you, and your immediate family and 
partners, represent 100th part of it. I would wish to 
ascertain what proportion of the remaining 99-100th 
was represented by the other members of the Council 1 
— I think I could make that calculation in the course 
of two days. In making it, I will, of course, presume 
that the property belongs to the parties, though it may 
be let. I will make no difference whether they are the 
actual occupiers, if they are the owners. 

1424. It is an important element in the considera- 
tion of this issue what amount of the property that 
would be liable to this debt is represented by the 
parties who created the debt? — My present impres- 
sion is, that it is very large. One gentleman, Mr. 
Hill Hamilton, has a rental of £10,000 a-year, and 
other members of the Council were very large owners 
of property within the borough. 

1425. Mr. Macdonogh. — You remember, in the year 
1853, the Government proposed to erect a new Custom 
House and other public buildings or offices in Belfast? 
— I recollect that, in the year 1852 or 1853, there was 
an application made to the Government by the bodies ; 
and a very great pressure was brought to Bear upon the 
Government by all the public bodies, the Harbour Com- 
missioners, Chamber of Commerce, and others, to erect 
a new Custom House. 

1426. Where did the ground chosen for it lie? — 
These public bodies induced the Government to choose a 
site wbicli would be ornamental to the town as well as 
convenient; and accordingly they chose the property 
at the bottom of High-street, where the present Custom 
House stands. 

1427. It lies near Victoria-street and the quay ? — Yes, 

1428. Then, of course, it became necessary for the 
Commissioners of Customs to purchase a block of houses 
as a site for that purpose? — Yes ; there were probably 
fifty on the plot they purchased. 

1429. Would not the result have been, if the Corpo- 
ration had not interfered, to have left a plot of ground 
covered with houses of a very old and unsightly descrip- 
tion ? — Yes ; at the fere of the Northern Bank, interven- 
ing between the Bank and the new building, there was 
a line of very wretched houses and a narrow lane, which 
it appeared most desirable to move. Some of the houses 
were uninhabitable, they were ii% such a ruinous condi- 
tion. There was also another reason : at the bottom of 
W ar wick-street there would have been a narrow neck, 
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only from thirty to thirty-fire feet wide ; it would have 
been a barrier, in preventing access from Victoria-street 
to the quay ; and it was most desirable to remove that 
barrier, so as not only to give greater access to the quay 
but to remove the unsightly houses. It was felt to be 
a public benefit to have these houses removed. 

1430. Do you mean a public benefit to Belfast ? — 
Ido. 

1431. This property intervened between the new 
Custom House and the Northern Bank ? — Yes. 

1432' Did the Corporation enter into an arrangement 
with the Commissioners of Customs in relation to that 
portion of ground ? — The Corporation acted in conjunc- 
tion with the Harbour Commissioner’s. The Harbour 
Commissioners agreed to contribute, and they did con- 
tribute a sum of '£1,700 to this improvement ; and the 
result was an application to the Government for powers 
to remove this property, at the expense of the town. 
That was done, at least in part, when this Chancery suit 
commenced. 

1433. Then the Commissioners took powers in their 
own names, but at the expense of the Council? — Yes. 

1434. And that was carried out as you state ? — Yes. 
After deducting the contribution of £1,700, the sum ex- 
pended- by the Corporation was £2,948 2s. 8 d. for the 
parts actually taken by the Corporation. 

1435. Was the removal of these houses an advantage 
to the commerce of the to wn ? — Y es. I consider that the 
large sum of money spent by the Harbour Commissioners 
would not have been nearly so well spent, had it not 
been for the improvements effected by the Corporation, 
inasmuch as Victoria-street being improved, the access 
not only to the Coal-quay but to the other quay was 
improved. The opening of Victoria-street and the im- 
proved access to the bridges and the quay is beneficial 
to the borough unquestionably. It has also afforded 
facilities for; the erection of a better class of warehouses 
for the carrying on of a better class of business. 

1436. After the Act passed, which the Commissioners 
procured, then did not the Council proceed, in the name 
of the Commissioners, to purchase the property and pay 
for it as you state? — Yes. 

1437. The Act which confirms these transactions, and 
to which I will refer hereafter, is the 15th of Viet. chap. 
30. It empowered the Commissioners to purchase the 
site on which the Custom House now stands. Now I 
will refer to the Schedule of the Act. Am I right in 
supposing that the premises mentioned there are a 
portion of what was so taken. For instance, “ Store- 
lane, house and shop, Mr. M‘Rory?” — The property 
we took, Mr. M‘Rory had an interest in it. There was 
a large building in Warwick-street and also two houses 
in Store-lane taken, belonging to Mr. M‘Rory. 

1438. Was that expenditure for the benefit of the 
borough ? — Well, I have no hesitation in stating that it 
was. At the time it was proposed, I opposed it myself, 
fearing that the outlay would be too large; but the 
Council were nearly unanimous in going into the mat- 
ter ; and I never heard from any party, in all the con- 
troversy that has taken place, any objection to it. I 
believe it met the approbation of the town universally. 

1439. Does it not form a portion of the £84,000 the 
Council owe ? — It does. 

1440. Can you tell me the gross amount of the pay- 
ments made bytheCouncilonaccount of the Custom House 
improvements? — The gross amount was £4,610 15s. 7 d. 

1441. Mr. Copinger. — Does that include the £2,948? 
— Yes, sir, it does. That and the sum received from 
the Harbour Commissioners makes up the £4,610 15s. Id. 

1442. Then, £2,948 is the sum paid by the Corpora- 
tion?— That was the sum paid purely by the Corpora- 
tion. The Harbour Commissioners contributed a sum 
of £1,700. 

1443. Mr. Macdonogh. — I am now about to refer to 
the course which led to the incurring of the debt to the 
Treasurer. You: remember the Act of 1853, which en- 
larged the area of the borough considerably ? — Yes. _ 

1444. At the same time do you recollect the rating 
power of the Council? — I do. 

1445. Explain that to the learned Commissioners ? — 



Up to the year 1853, from 1S45, when the Act was first Aug.31, 1858. 

brought in, houses rated at £20 and under were subject 

to a maximum rate of Is. 6d. in. the pound; houses of „ 

an annual value above £20 and under £80, were subject ' bln sa ^’ ' 8< *" 
to a maximum taxation of 3s. in the pound; and above 
£80, to a maximum taxation of 4s. 6d. This taxation 
excited a great deal of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
owners of better class property — this differential scale; 
and in the Bill that was brought in in 1850 steps were 
taken to oppose or get it partly altered. It is the Sta- 
tute 16 and 17 Viet. chap. 114, and it forms one of the 
local Acts ; but a great portion of the intended Act was 
struck out in 1850. 

Mr. Macdonogh . read the 53rd section of the Act. 

1446. At that particular time did it become necessary 
to incur great expense in lighting and watching the ex- 
tended districts ? — Yes. The fact turned out to be quite 
different to what the Council expected. Instead of being 
a saving to the borough, as a whole, it was an evil. It 
led to greatly increased expenditure. There was great 
expense necessary to be gone to in carrying out the ex- 
tension of the borough into practical effect, in making 
out the new limits. There was increase of police force, 
of watching, lighting, paving, sewering, and scavenging. 

So far as the extension of the boundary was concerned, 
increase of expenditure was absolutely necessary, greatly 
more than was anticipated at the time it was proposed. 

1447. Mr. Copinger — Did the rate upon the houses 
in the outside boundary make up the expenditure caused 
by these things ? — I do not think that the rates received 
from the outside boundary came within £1,500 of the 
increased expenditure. 

1448. Mr. Major . — In what year ? — In 1854, the first 
year in which the extension was carried into practical 
effect. 

1449. Mr. Macdonogh . — Was not thatone of theyears 
in which cholera was raging ? — Yes ; in 1853 and 1854. 

1450. Before the levying of the rate on the extended 
area, was it necessary to make the expenditure in order 
to entitle yourselves to the rate ? — Yes ; we were 
unable to collect any police rate until we first lighted 
and watched the district over which it was to extend. It 
was necessary to go to that extent before we could get 
any part of the rate. 

1451. You state that the amount in which you think 
the rate was below the expenditure was about £1,500? 

— Yes; I calculated 1 it to be about that sum. I will be 
able, if necessary, to hand in a schedule. 

1452. Now, as to the debt to the Treasurer ; was that 
incurred to make up the deficiency of the rating — did 
that involve you in the necessity of borrowing from 
the Treasurer from time -to time ? — It did. 

1453. I believe you can give me, in round numbers 
the advances from the Treasurer to make up the defi- 
ciency and complete the market and street improve- 
ments — about £1,700, Itliink ? — So far as the year 1854 
was concerned, the police expenditure, owing to the 
causes stated and others, exceeded the rate by a sum 
of £7,464 2s. The money spent for watching, light- 
ing, cleansing, and police purposes exceeded the totalrate 
received by the sum I mention. The total police rate 
received that year was £16,791 11s. There were 
other sources of revenue to which I do not allude; and 
the expenditure was £24,276 13s. 

1454. Mr. Major . — That is police expenditure? — 

P.olice expenditure exclusively. That was caused in 
part by the expense attending the extension of the 
boundary ; in part by an increase of about 10 per cent, 
in the wages of the employees of the, Council ; in part 
by an increase of from 12^ to 20 per cent, in horse 
hire and in broken stones ; also by an increase in the 
sanitary expenses in consequence of the cholera. In 
attending to the sanitary condition of the borough it was 
found necessary that year to make several main sewers. 

1455. Mr. Macdonogh . — Be good enough to mention 
the places in which it was found necessary to do so? — 

There was a large main sewer made in Shankill-road, 
which is in the outside boundary, to drain that locality; 
also one in Donegal-street, in High-street, and in Done- 
gal-place. I have not estimated what these sewers 

N 2 
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Ann 31, 1858. cost ; but by their extent, I judge that they must have 
_1 C ost some thousands of pounds. There was also another 
Robert cause, the increase which took place in the rate of in- 
Liudsay, Esq. teregfci That was during the period of the Russian war, 
which caused an increase in the value of money, and in 
the value of labour, which caused the outlay for the 
borough for that year to be heavy. The amount due 
to the Treasurer was necessarily increased, as will be 
found by referring to the Treasurer’s balance. 

1456. Was it the circumstances you have mentioned 
that occasioned the borrowing of temporary loans from 
the Treasurer ? — Y es. 

1457. Mr. Major. — Was the total expenditure 
£24,276 13s. 1 — Yes. The increase of the debt was 
also occasioned by a negative cause. That year the rate 
struck for the borough was only Is. and 2s., instead of Is. 
6d. and 3s. In fact, a wrong estimate was made at the 
commencement of the year. A very inadequate esti- 
mate was made, and a very inadequate tax was imposed 
upon the inhabitants. All these combined were the 
occasion of the Treasurer’s balance, and the debt of the 
Council increasing that year. 

1458. Mr. C oping er. — Do I understand you to say 
that the £7,464 you have mentioned as excess of police 
expenditure, above income, formed a part of the £36,000 
due to the Treasurer! — Certainly, sir, it does. There 
was a sum of £2,496 10s. 11 d. spent on markets and 
streets, that is, giving credit for some -receipts. The 
principal expenditure for markets was in connexion 
with the butter market, £2,000. 

1459. Is that sum of £2,496 10s. llcf. another por- 
tion of the Treasurer’s balance of £36,000? — Yes it is. 
Another item that year was for payment of interest. 
The polico rate ought, properly speaking, to have been 
sufficient, with the aid of the market revenue, to have 
paid the interest ; but the rate having been quite insuf- 
ficient that year, nothing was got from it whatever: the 
consequence was, that giving credit for the market re- 
venue and ground rent, there was a sum of £5,489 6s. 
8 d. paid for interest. 

1460. Mr. Major. — On the deficient fund ? — Yes. 

1461. Is that a part of the £36,000 also? — Yes. 
The sinkingfundof £3,000 was also paid in the same way. 

1462. In what way? — By chequeing on the Treasurer. 

1463. Mr. Macdonogh. — Have you stated the various 
concurrent causes that led to the overdrawing that 
year ? — I had a memorandum here in which they were 
particularized ; but, generally speaking, I have. The 
total amount of these various sums, without giving 
credit for a sum to the superannuation fund, was 
£17,637 10s. in that year, all of which was paid. 

1464. Mr. Major. — The £17,637 10s. forms a part 
of the £36,000? — Yes, all are included in that sum. 

1465. Mr. Macdonogh. — Then, Mr. Lindsay, the 
borough has received the substantial and permanent 
benefits you have enumerated, the sewerage, markets, 
and so on, from the expenditure of the money that 
year ? — Yes. 

1466. Permanent improvement, sewerage and mar- 
kets ? — Yes. 



1467. Mr. Oopinger. — Do I understand you to say 
that the negative cause arose from the borough being 
only taxed at the rate of Is and 2s. instead of Is. 6d. and 
3s.? — Yes. A sum of £8,000 more would have been 
received from the police rate, had the Council laid the 
tax on the borough. 

1468. Would that deficiency of levy upon the rate- 
payers, coupled with the expenditure on the out bound- 
dary, make up that sum of £17,000, or nearly so ? — 
Without giving credit for the sum laid out on the com- 
pletion of the markets and streets, it would. 

1469. Then, in fact, if the maximum rate had been 
levied it would have supplied all your wants ? — There 
was a considerable sum expended that year which should 
be regax-ded as exceptional. The expenditure now is 
not nearly so heavy ; but if the maximum rate had been 
laid on it would very nearly have met all demands upon 
it. The exceptional expenditure relates to the making 
of the sewers. The Council were compelled to take 
that step by the strong expression of public opinion. 
We were abused at the time, the Council were, because 
they did not go to a much greater expense in making 
sewers in the borough. 

1470. Mr. Macdonogh. — And having abused you for 
not spending more, they filed an information against 
you for having spent so much? — Yes, and seek to make 
us pay it out of our own pockets. 

1471. Mr. Copinger. — Does the Act give power to 
make more levies than one ? 

Mr. Barry — It does. 

1472. If the Treasurer had not advanced the money 
would the Council have been obliged to make a se- 
cond levy? — Witness — Yes; but it was questionable 
whether we could have done so, as the first rate was 
made for the entire year. If we had struck the first 
guardedly we might have struck a second. 

1473. If the Treasurer had refused you the money, 
could you have gone on with the sewers? — Certainly 
not. 

1474. Mr. Macdonogh — Now, is it your opinion that 
the money thus borrowed and expended should be 
charged on the rates to which you are so large a con- 
tributor — that the property should be paid for in short? 
— I do not think any other course would be honest. 

1475. I am disposed to come to the same conclusion, 
and will refer the learned Commissioners to the Chan- 
cellor’s decision. 

1476. Mr. Copinger. — I do not think we want that 
now. The only question is whether that expenditure 
of £17,637 10s, being a portion of the £36,000, was 
bond fide, and for the benefit of the borough of Belfast. 

1477. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was that sum expended 
bond fide, and for the benefit of the borough of Belfast ? 
— I think it was expended most honestly, and for the 
benefit of the borough. 

Mr. Macdonogh On the 10th issue I beg to refer the 

Commissioners to the case of Keyland v. the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, 3rd vol. Irish Jurist, new series, 189, 
the decision of the Chancellor overruling the judgment 
of the Master of the Rolls. 
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Seventh Day. — Wednesday, September 1, 1858. 



Robert 
Lindsay, Esq. 



Robert Lindsay, Esq., examined (in continuation) by Mr. Macdonogh. 



1478. Have you made a calculation, Mr. Lindsay, as 
to the amount of saving there has been to the town in 
relation to gas? — I have. 

1479. Since what period? — From 1844 up to the 
year 1856. 

1480. Upon what principle have you based that cal- 
culation? — In 1844, and prior to that, the Gas Company 
had an entire monopoly for the supply of the gas to the 
borough, and the lowest price they charged then was 
10s. per thousand cubic feet of gas, subject to a discount 
in proportion to the extent of each individual’s consump- 
tion, varying from 5 to 35 per cent., but so near as I 
can calculate about 15 per cent, all round. 

1481. Now, that having been the state of things at 
that period, proceed to the change that took place ? — 



I have ascertained that the amount of gas manufac- 
tured in those twelve years, from 1844 to 1856, was 
1,012,756,000 cubic feet of gas. Calculating that at 
10s. per thousand it amounts to £506,378, less 15 per 
cent, discount, amounting to £75,956 17s., leaves a 
balance of £430,421 3s. That would be the price if 
there was no reduction within these number of years. 

1482. Now, after the discussion of the gas question 
in the Council, what took place? — In the year 1844, 
the Council proposed to go for a Bill in Parliament for 
powers to make gas ; and the Gas Company, in that 
year, proposed to lower the price to 8s. 4 d. per thousand. 
The agitation still continuing, in 1845 they lowered it 
to 6s. 8 d. ; and in 1846, when the Council had obtained 
their Bill, they lowered it to 5s. I have made a calcu- 
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lation of the prices actually charged, taking off the 
average discount, which, I conceive, is right, according 
to the Gas Company’s terms, and I find the amount 
appearing to be actually paid to the Gas Company by 
the town was, £244,581 3s., making a difference in 
favour of the town of £185,840. 

1483. So that, if the £50,000 had been thrown into 
the sea, there was still a positive gain to the borough 
of the difference between that and £185,000? — Yes, 
certainly. These calculations are made upon a return 
furnished to me by the Gas Company, through its mana- 
ger. I obtained the prices charged each year, and the 
quantity consumed. 

1484. Is the gentleman who furnished you with those 
materials in this town ? — Yes ; but, as a servant of the 
company, he did not like to come here, unless com- 
pelled: not liking to take a part in public matters. 

1485. Mr. Gopinger. — A sum of £50,000 was granted 
for gas purposes by the Act of 1846 ? — Yes, sir. 

1486. When was it passed ? — It received the Royal 
assent 27th July, 1846. 

1487. What was the date of the reduction to os. ?— 
According to my memory, the reduction was in 1 846 ; 
but I see by the return I have here that the price varied 
from 6s. 8 d. down to 5s. 

1488. I know they reduced it down to 5s. ; but 1 
want to know was it made immediately on the passing 
of the Act of 27 th July, 1846 ? — I am unable to state. 

1489. Mr. Macdonogh. — But the first reduction was 
on the discussion in 1844? — Yes. 

1490. And successively as you discussed it, they re- 
duced the price, until you got the contract in 1851 ? — 
Yes. 

1491. Have you and your family rented ground in 
Victoria-street amounting to £346 a-year ? — Yes ; my 
family have. 

1492. Since the improvement?— Yes. 

1493. Mr. Major. — Do you mean that you pay rents ? 

Mr. Macdonogh. — Yes, sir; actual rents, amounting 

to £346 ? , , . 

Witness. — Our family were the first to take ground in 
that locality. . , , ... 

1494. Mr. Gopinger. — At what time did you take it f 
— I think, sir, in 1849. 

1495. Mr. Major Have you been paying that rent 



from the first? — No, sir. There was property taken Sept. 1 , 1858. 

that year, next year, and the year after. According to 

the terms of letting, I think there was a year given Lindsay, Esq. 
rent free, to allow time to build. 

1496. Since what period have you been paying? — I 
think, since 1852, on an average. 

1497. Mr. Macdonogh. — The ground was taken gra- 
dually? — Yes. 

1498. Have you ascertained that you pay 20 per 
cent, higher than the real value of the day ? — It will 
be necessary to explain that. 

1499. Is it the fact? — From the best information I 
have been able to obtain, I believe it is the fact. I 
believe we paid 20 per cent., on an average, above the 
minimum valuation of the surveyor of the Council. 

The Council kept their valuation a secret, leaving all 
parties to offer such prices as they might deem right ; 
and unless the minimum valuation was exceeded there 
was no sale. From the best information I could derive 
afterwards, I believe we paid 20 per cent, more than 
the minimum valuation. 

1500. Of which you were in ignorance ? — Yes. We 
conceived it to be the value of the ground. We paid 
from 23s. down to about 10s. 6d. per foot for frontage, 
according to the depth of the ground. Some of it is 
very narrow, 40 feet only. 

1501. You mean, not that it is narrow, for that refers 
to frontage, but that it is not deep ? — J ust so ; only 40 
feet deep, some of it. A good deal of it varies from 
40 to 53 feet. 

1502. Is there any of it deeper ? — Yes ; there is one 
23s. lot of considerable depth. It is the only lot has 
depth. It is more than 100 feet deep ; but the average 
is from 40 to 53 feet. 

1503. With respect to the gas question, I now hold 

the contract between the Company and the Town Council, 
which I will now read. [Contract read, see Appendix 
L.] ... 

1504. Was there any notice given on the expiration 
of the five years? — The five years expired in 1856. 

There has been no notice given by either the Gas Com- 
pany or the Town Council. 

1505. Then it is an operative contract still? — Yes ; 
and I have no doubt that there will be a further reduc- 
tion. [Cancelled mortgages for £14,058 handed in.] 



James Guthrie, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



1506. Mr. Guthrie, have you the book of accounts, 
directed to be kept by the Improvement Act, here ? — In 
the several books, produced from time to time, you 
have the substance of what that Act requires. 

1507. But where is the book ?— They are in the 
Town Hall. 

1508. Where is the book ? — Here is a book that may 
be considered that book. 

1509. Where is the book that was directed by the 
Town Improvement Act, containing the amounts, to 
whom paid, and for what ? — There were two books up 

to 1852 one as to the improvements, which we have 

l, ere — the other for police expenditure, lighting, watch- 
ing, and so on. 

1510. Mr. Major. — What is the book that is required? 

Mr. Rea . — The book directed to be kept by the 20th 

section of the Act of 1845. 

1511. Mr. Major. — Have you such a book in your 
possession ?— What was required to be kept in one book 
was kept, as I understand, in several books. 

1512. Then, instead of being in one book it is in 
several books ? — Just so, sir. 

1513. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Guthrie, will you give a 
plain answer to a plain question. Have you any such 
book as that?— The answer I give is, that what you say 
ought to be in one book was kept in several books, up 
to the end of the year 1852. 

1514. Have you or have you not in your possession 

or custody the book that should have been kept in pur- 
suance of that section ? — I have several books, but not 
one book. ' . 

1515. Mr. Major. — Do these books contain all the 
requirements of the Act ? — -They do, sir. 



151-6. Mr. Gopinger. —And, of course, if bound up 
together would form one book? — Yes, sir. 

1517. Mr, Rea.— Where is the book I speak of?— I 
never saw such a book. 

1518. But did you not commence keeping such a 
book, on coming into office?— Yes ; my evidence, so far, 
applies down to the year 1852. Since the beginning of 
1853 there has been one book. 

1519. Where is it ? — It is in the Town Hall. 

1 520. Mr. Rea. — I must wait for that book ; it will 
be necessary for me to examine it before I proceed with 
the cross-exfmination. 

1521. Mr. Macdonogh. — All these books were open 
for Mr. Rea’s inspection and for the inspection of his 
solicitors, for months, in Dublin. 

1522. Mr. Rea. — I did not examine them. I exa- 
mined the minute book, in London, and the costs. 

1523. Mr. Copinger. — What books have you here, 
Mr. Guthrie? — All the books I was examined on a few 
days ago. 

1524. Mr. Major. — Have you all the books here, to 
which your attention was called on your direct exami- 
nation ? — I have, sir. 

1525. Mr. Rea. — Did you not refer to the voucher 
books. Did you not say you had them ? — Yes. 

1526. Where are they now? — They are in the Town 
Hall ; but the voucher books were not put in in evidence, 
they were only referred to incidentally. I have all the 
books here that were put in evidence. 

1527. Mr. Rea. — I cannot go further with this witness 
until I have examined the vouchers. 



James 

Guthrie, Esq. 
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Mr. James Spratt cross-examined fey Mr.- Rea. 



Mr. James 
Spratt. 



1528. Mr. Spratt can you tell me. the total costs of 
the markets’ ? — I cannot, sir. 

1529. You have put in an account of the total 
revenue! — Yes. 

1530. Have you made a distinction between the re- 
venue received from market tolls and the rent received 
from houses on or adjacent to the market-places 1 — Not 
in the return. It contains both. 

1531. Do you recollect being cross-examined in Par- 
liament, in 1857 and 1858, with regard to the market 
revenue ? — I do. 

1532. Do you recollect being ordered fey the Chair- 
man to make out an account, specifying the amount re- 
ceived, in each year, for tolls and for rents? — Not each 
year ; for one year I remember being desired to make 
it out. 

1533. Do you recollect very particular inquiries being 
made, by the counsel for the rate-payers, with regard to 
the two items, so as to ascertain, precisely, the sum re- 
ceived for revenue and the sum received for tolls ? — Yes; 
it was in consequence of that that the Chairman desired 
me to make out the return of tolls for one year, and the 
return of rents for one year. 

1534. Now, at that time, did you attempt to make 
out such an account? — I made it out on that occasion ; 
but since, I never was desired to do so. 

1535. Mr. Major. — Never, except on that occasion? 
—Never. 

1536. Mr. Rea. — Could you conveniently make out 
an account, showing the amounts received in each year 



for market tolls and for rent — distinct, one from 
another? — It would take a considerable amount of 
labour to do so. 

1537. How long? — I cannot say. A considerable 
time. 

1538. Do you mean to say that in a couple of days 
you could not make out an account, from 1846 to the 
present, showing what I require? — I could not. It 
would take a considerable time ; for the tolls and rents 
are kept together. 

1539. Mr. Major. — Would you complete in a month? 
I should say it would take a month to do it. 

1540. Mr. Rea. — Is it now two years since the matter 
was mooted? — I was not asked the question, except 
this year in the House of Commons. 

1541. Now, can you take upon yourself to swear that 
there is any amount derived through the markets greater 
than the interest on their cost and the carrying of them 
on ? — I do not know what the markets cost, and, there- 
fore, I cannot say whether there is a gain or a loss. I 
can only state wliat the markets produce now. 

1542. Mr. Rea applied for an order that the witness 
should make out and furnish separate accounts, -showing 
the sums received for rents and for tolls. 

1543. Mr. Macdonogh opposed the application, and 
submitted that the account, if furnished, should be pre- 
pared at the expense of Mr. Rea. 

The Court ruled that the account already furnished 
was sufficient. Mr. Rea to be supplied with a copy 
of it. 



William 
Ewart, Esq. 



William Ewart, jun., Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



1544. Mr. Ewart, do you know Mr. John Potts? — I 
do. 

1545. Was he a member of the Corporation before 
you were admitted to it ? — I think he was. 

1546. Do you know Mr. Samuel Nelson? — Yes. 

1547. Was he a member of the Corporation before 
you were admitted to it ? — Yes, he was. 1 

1548. Were Mr. M‘Causland and Mr. Philip Johnston 
also members ? — They were ; but I do not know whether 
they were older members than I am. 

1549. Are they still members, these four gentlemen ? 
—They are. 

1550. And have been so from the beginning? — 
Some have been from the beginning, and some have not. 

1551. Which have not been %— I am not confident 
about Alderman Nelson having been a member from 
the beginning, or Alderman Potts either. 

1552. Are these two gentlemen resident in the town ? 
— Town or neighbourhood. 

1553. Upon youroath, weretheynotmuclimoreactive 
than you in carrying on the business of the Corpora- 
tion ?— Some of them were more active, and some less. 

1554. I am speaking now of Mr. Potts ? — He was 
the Chairman of the Police Committee, and a most 
activo man. 

1555. Was he not much more active than you ? — 
Oh, yes. 

1556. Was he not, from the beginning, one of the 
most active members of the Corporation ? — He was 
amongst the most active. 

1557. Was not Mr. Samuel Nelson very active also? 
—I do not know, but he attended the meetings very 
regularly of the Town Council. 

1558. Do you know Mr. David Porter, Accountant 
to the Town Council before Mr. Guthrie was appointed? 
— -I do. 

1559. Do you know where he is ? — I do not. 

1560. Do you believe that he is alive? — I do not; 
I rather fancy he is dead. 

1561. Now with regard to this expenditure beyond 
the power of the Corporation, which you say was bond 
Jide ? — Yes. 

1562. Have you any means of knowing whether it 
was or not, except from the books kept by Mr. Porter 



and other persons ? — Oh, as far as I knew, it was bond 
jide. 

1563. As far as you knew ? — As far as ever the ex- 
penditure came to my knowledge. 

1564. Well, but what particular means of knowledge 
have you except from these accounts ? — Oh, attending 
the meetings of the Council, and the Committees, and 
reading the Report. 

1565. Do you now deliberately swear that, accord- 
ing to the best of your belief, all the acts of the mem- 
bers of the Council were done bond Jide 1 — I believe 
they were. They were sincerely anxious for the in- 
terests of the town. 

1566. And acted pursuant to the declaration they 
took when they entered upon office?— Yes, they were 
so intended. 

1567. Now do you swear that deliberately after all 
you have heard of these transactions in 1857 and 1858, 
in London ? — Yes. 

1568. Were you a party to the payment of accounts 
to members of the Corporation, which were furnished 
by them with false headings ? 

1569. Mr. Major. — Was there such a thing first ? — 
I never knew such a thing. I heard it stated, but 
I never knew a thing of the sort. 

1570. You heard a statement of that description. 
Had that statement any foundation, as far as you are 
aware ? — I cannot state whether it had foundation or 
not, but- to my knowledge it had not. 

1571. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Ewart, do you mean to tell 
me that you have not as much knowledge of that ex- 
penditure as of the other expenditure that you declared 
bond jide ? 

1572. Mr . Copinger. — Of what expenditure ? 

1573. Mr. Rea. — Of the expenditure of moneys paid 
to gentlemen who were members of the Corporation, 
paid to them by the Corporation, on accounts furnished 
with false headings. That is the question I have 
asked, and he says he has forgotten it. 

1574. Mr. Macdonogh. — He says he knew nothing 
of it — Witness — I read a good deal about it. 

157 5. Mr. Rea. — And you swear you knew nothing of 
it? — I swear positively I knew nothing of false headings. 

1576. Then, were you in error when you swore on 
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your direct examination, that you were conversant with 
the proceedings of the Corporation ? — No, I was not. 

1577. Mr. Major. — He says there was no such pro- 
ceeding. — Witness — I did not check over every little 
account that was paid by the Corporation. 

1578. Mr. Rea. — Then, are we to take it that you 
did not know of any such practice being carried on ? — 
I did not know of any such practice. 

1579. If you had known of it, would you have felt 
it to be your duty to have put a stop to it. I say, if 
such a practice existed, and that it came to your know- 
ledge, would you have sanctioned it 7 — —Oh, I would not ; 
I would have considered it irregular. 

1580. Were you aware of any interest being paid 
to the Treasurer for over cheques, when the rates of the 
borough were left uncollected, either wilfully or negli- 
gently ? — No, I was not aware of such interest being 
paid to the Treasurer. 

1581. Well, if you had been aware of it, I presume 
you would have stopped the practice ? — I would have 
felt it my duty to see that the rates were collected. 
But the complaints were the other way : the complaints 
were, that the rates were collected too promptly. 

1582. Mr. Copinger That there was too much ur- 

gency in the collection of the rates? — Tes. 

1583. Mr. Rea. — Now, if it should turn out that a por- 
tion of this £87,000, or whatever it is, was for interest 
so paid, would you, upon your oath, swear that that 
money, to whatever amount, was expended bond fide , 
and for the benefit of the rate-payers. 

1584. Mr. Major. — That is, assuming the existence 
of that state of facts, would the expenditure he bond 
fide? — Witness — I believe that the rates were properly 
collected, and that we paid no interest that we should 
not have done. I believe that if we had not collected 
the rates, and had, therefore, to pay more interest, we 
would have done what was wrong. I think that is 
plain enough. 

1585. Mr. Rea. — Now, you were examined as to 
May’s fields, south. Have you, as an active member of 
the Corporation, twice examined before on this subject, 
any idea of what May’s fields, south, have cost the 
rate-payers up to the present; about how much, in- 
cluding every thing ? — No, I have made no calculation 
of what they cost. 

1586. Mr. Major. — But do you know what they 
cost? — No, sir, I have no idea of what they cost. 

1587. Mr. Rea. — And without knowing what they 
cost, how could you come to the conclusion that it 
would be for the benefit of the town to have them at 
present ? — Oh, I know what the acreage was. 

1588. How much do you think they cost, in bulk ; 
do you think they cost £30,000 up to the present time? 
— No. 

1589. How much, then? — They may have cost 
£20,000. . 

1590. How much would you he disposed to give for 
them ?— Oh, really I am not a speculator that way. _ 

1591. Now, was there ever a time at which building 
ground could be more fairly disposed of about Belfast 
than at present?— The market for building ground is 
in much about the same state ; I think it was brisker 
some time ago. 

1592. How long ago ?— Before the Russian war. 

1593. Not very much brisker. Are we not nearly 
as brisk now as then with regard to the sale of land?— 
No, building is not just so rife at the present moment. 

1594. Now, suppose a motion of course were made 
in Chancery, unopposed, to obtain the leave of the 
Court to sell that place, and an order of the Court made, 
enabling the Corporation to convey to a purchaser, how 
much do you think would May’s fields, south, bring in 
one lot ?— I do not think it would bring its value. 

1595. But how much would it bring ? 

1596. Mr. Major. — Can you form a belief or an 
opinion? — I would not like to say. I am quite willing 
to give an answer, if I could. 

1597. Mr. Rea. — Suppose they were divided into lots, 
to suit purchasers of small capital, how much more per 
cent, do you think it would bring than if sold in bulk ? 
—Oh, I think it would bring 50 to 100 per- cent. more. 
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be ? — Ob, to suit. — 

1599. Well, but you know what that should he better Ewart^Esq 
than I do ? — Well, I think it would be better to give ’ 
according to the person’s wants. If.a man wanted to 

build one house, give him ground for. one house ; if he 
wanted to build ten houses, give him ground for ten. 

1600. Would three or four acre lots suit ?— No. 

1601. What would be the most probable lots to suit 
purchasers, if you had it yourself ? — I would lay it out 
in streets, and offer to let it by the foot, and give a man 
as much as he wanted. 

1602. Mr. Major. — Frontage and depth? — Yes. 

1603. Mr. Copinger. — And the more he would take 
the cheaper he would get it ? — Yes; a moderate re- 
duction. 

1604- Mr. Rea. — Well, you had it from 1848, and 
there was no Chancery injunction until the Master of 
the Rolls forced it on the relator in 1855. Was there 
a single offer made to the Corporation for any portion 
of May’s fields, or for the whole of it ?— Oh, I know of 
one, and I believe there were a great many more. 

1605. Tell me the one you know ? — I allude to the 
Rev. Mr. Seaver ; but I heard of a . great many others. 

1606. Well, the Rev. Mr. Seaver made an offer. In 
what year was that ? — It was about the end of 1853, or 
beginning of. 1854. 

1607. For what quantity did he make the offer ? — I 
cannot recollect the exact offer. 

t: 1608. About how much ? — I cannot tell the number 
of feet, hut I know it was a fair oiler. 

1609. Was it a quarter of an acre?— Oh,. no. 

1610. What rent did he propose to pay ?— £5 a-year. 

1611. Mr. Copinger. — To build a school-house? — Yes. 

1612. Mr. Rea. — Was it for the purpose of building a 
school-house close to the church ? — No ; far from the 
church. 

1613. How far from the church ? — -It was down near 
the population. The church is down away from the 
population, and he wished the school to be near to where 
the people were living. 

1614. Well, did you aeeept the offer?— We were 
willing to accept it. 

1616. Well, did he think he was too rash in making 

it ? He was not able to carry it out. He would have 

been compelled to raise £100. 

1616. Then he jumped at the offer? — Not exactly 
jumped. 

1617. But you were willing to take it. Did you let 
him off? — He was willing to pay £'5 a-year ; hut, as 
the ground was situated, we could only sell, and it was not 
convenient for. him to raise £100, so the thing went off. 

1618. Have you that offer in writing? — I have not. 

1.619. To whom did he make it? — To the Town Im- 
provement Committee. 

1620. Tell me the name of any other: gentleman who 
made an offer for any portion of it, and for how much. I 
am speaking of from 1848 to 18.55, which, you will re- 
collect, was before the Russian war ? — I: do not recollect 
the names of any. I recollect it being spoken of in the 
Committee, that several parties wanted ground, if we 
could let it on lease. 

1621. Tell me the names of the parties?— I have 
Mentioned that I could not tell the names. 

1622. Do you mean to tell me that you did not keep 
a record of the offers made to you for corporate property 
in the Corporation books? — Oh, people came and in- 
quired could we let ground on lease, and Mr. Bates 
informed us that he told them we could not lease but sell. 

I know lie told us that there were several inquiries, and 
that the parties, while they would take on lease, could 
not buy. 

16,23. Can you give me the name of any one of these 
parties 1— No. 

1624. Do you believe there is a single'entry to that 
effect upon the books? — I suppose there is, if there 
should he. 

1625. Are there not, in point of fact, entries of re- 
peated resolutf&ns of the Town Improvement Committee 
before the injunction was granted, directing advertise- 
ments to be issued, pressing May’s fields, south, and other 
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building ground in tbe possession of the Corporation, 
into the market, and soliciting offers ? — Yes ; they were 
advertised, and it was at that time these people came in. 

1626. Now, when did you build your mill on the 
Crumlin-road? — In 1845. 

1627. Why did you not make an offer for May’s fields, 
south, when it was such a splendid place, with its clay 
bottom ? — I had a liking for the spot where we are. 

1628. Is it not a fact that the mill-owners all took a 
liking to higher ground elsewhere ? — People like to get 
out to the country. 

1629. I ask you, do not the mill-owners prefer, as a 
general rule, to build mills on the high ground, and have 
they not done so ? — Oh, I do not think there is much in 
that ; they prefer going to where there is a pure stream 
of water. It was not discovered at that time that steam- 
engines could be so well worked with tidal water. 

1630. When was that discovery made? — Mr. Rowan 
made it. 

1631. How long is it since he made it? — I cannot say. 
Mr. Rowan got a sufficient supply for the purposes for 
which fresh water is used, and he used sea water for 
condensing purposes. 

1632. Where did he build his mill ? — He huilt it on 
what are called Thompson’s fields, on the banks of the 
lough. 

1633. Was it similar character of ground? — Yes. 
May’s fields, south, were more advantageously situated 
than Mr. Rowan’s mill. 

1634. Is not Mr. Rowan’s mill built upwards of ten 
years? — No ; I think it is not. 

1635. How long is it built ? — I think it is built about 
eight years. 

1636. Since Mr. Rowan made that great discovery, 
do you know of any mill-owner that made any applica- 
tion for the taking of any part of May’s fields, south ? 
—No. 

1637. Mr. Copinger. — Was Mr. Rowan’s mill built 
upon reclaimed ground? — Yes. 

1638. Mr. Rea. — Is it not built below the bridge ? — 
Yes. 

1639. And on ground four times more valuable than 
May’s fields, south ? — I do not think it is more valuable. 

1640. Is there any more valuable ground than it is 
built on, except Windsor, Malone, Crumlin, and close to 
the terminus of the Ballymena Railway? — Oh, yes, 
there is. 

1641 . Tell me where ? — On the Lisburn road there is. 

1642. Is Windsor more valuable? — Well, it is more 
valuable than Malone, but not more valuable than May’s 
fields, south. 

1643. Do you say that Windsor is not more valuable 
for building purposes than May’s fields, south? — No. 
The ground at May’s fields, south, would let for more per 
acre than the ground at Windsor. 

1644. Upon what data do you give that answer ? — It 
would produce more per acre for small houses. 

1645. Why would it produce more? — Because it 
would cut up into streets, and let per foot, while 
Windsor would let per acre. 

1646. Is there any difficulty in cutting up one grazing 
field more than another? — Ob, no ; but villa ground is 
not street ground. 

1647. Do you mean to say that May’s fields, south, 
is more valuable than the ground on which you have 
built your mill ? — I do. 

1648. How much more valuable ? — I believe May’s 
fields, south, should be let in a very short time so as 
to produce from £60 to £100 per acre, for small houses ; 
but a gentleman taking ground at Windsor and wishing 
to have two or three acres of ground attached to his 
villa would be very sorry to give that for it. 

1649. Now, how much do you pay for your ground 
per acre ? — Well, I would like to be accurate, and I do 
not now recollect. 

1650. Did it cost you £20 per acre ? — I believe from 
£15 to' £20 per acre. 

1651. Is that annual rent? — Yes, I can tell what I 
let some at. I let some at £25 per acre about 1851 or 
1852. 

1652. Do you know that Windsor ground is let at 



£20 per acre?— I do not know, but I believe that that 
is the rate about there. 

1653. Were you a party to the vote by which, at 
the expense of the rate-payers, Messrs. Brassington and 
Gale were to be employed to make a valuation of all 
the lands then in possession of the Corporation ? — There 
was such a thing obtained. 

1654. Was the valuation furnished? — It was. 

1655. Were Messrs. Brassington and Gale appointed 
on account of their eminence, and impartiality, and free- 
dom from local influence?—! believe they were em- 
ployed because they were highly respectable people. 

1656. When was that valuation made ? — I think, in 
1854. 

1657. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that they, at 
a period six years after it was purchased, valued May’s 
fields, south, at about £10 per acre? — I do not know 
what the valuation was now, but I know it was ridicu- 
lously low. 

1658. That is, what you thought low? — What I 
knew was. 

1659. Did not that valuation cost the rate-payers 
£60 or £70 ? — It cost too much, whatever it was. 

1660. Was it not taken for the purpose of being used 
for the special respondents in the Court of Chancery? 
— There were no special respondents in those days. 

1661. Would you have any objection to direct your 
solicitor to furnish a copy of the valuation I refer to ?— 
Oh, really I have no power in the matter. 

1662. Do you think it would be more desirable that 
it should not be furnished ? — Well, Mr. Macdonogh will 
tell you that better than I can. 

1663. Now, Mr. Ewart, you would not for a moment 
presume to say that your opinion, with regard to the 
valuation of land in Belfast, can be compared to the 
opinion of Messrs. Brassington and Gale ? — Indeed, I do 
not think it should. I believe, with regard to the valua- 
tion of land in Belfast, that my opinion is much more 
valuable than theirs. 

1664. You think that you are a better valuator ? — 
Decidedly. I could settle the valuation of land in Bel- 
fast better than Mr. Brassington, or Mr. Gale, or the 
whole firm. 

1665. Well, now, while you had so many competent 
valuators in the Corporation, why did you put the rate- 
payers to the expense of obtaining the valuation of 
Messrs. Brassington and Gale. What was the use of it 
when you knew the value so well? 

1666. Mr. Copinger. — Would you be disposed, as a 
speculation, to give more than £10 an acre for it? — 
Oh, yes, sir; I would be very glad to give £25 for it 
per acre. My means of knowing the value of land 
is a good deal of experience in the taking and letting 
of land. 

1667. Mr. Rea. — Now, would the investment of 
£36,000 be of any moment to Mr. Thompson, the 
Treasurer of the Corporation ? 

1668. Mr. Major. — We cannot go into Mr. Thomp- 
son’s private affairs. 

1669. Mr. Rea. — Well now, Mr. Ewart, as the re- 
spondents took upon themselves to speculate in May’s 
fields, south, out of the public money in their possession, 
whether it be a good or a bad speculation, do you not 
think they ought to have the benefit of it ? — Oh, they 
have had nothing to do with the expenditure of any 

. money expended on it beyond the original purchase. 

1670. Now, if the cost of it could be ascertained up 
to the present moment whether it was a good or a bad 
speculation, do you not think that the respondents 
should have the benefit of it ? — If they approved of the 
expenditure upon the land. 

1671. Do you not know, as a fact, that in 184S, when 
the . Corporation never dreamt of a Chancery suit, or 
any other suit to bring them to order, they took it 
purely as a building speculation? — I do not know that. 

1672. If they did not take it as a building specula- 
tion, will you swear for what purpose they did take it ? 
— The want of market accommodation. It was to 
secure a sufficiency of market accommodation. 

1673. Are you sure of that? — That was one 
object. 
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1674. Was tli at tlieir intention in 1848? — Decidedly. 
Slaughter-houses and other matters. 

1675. Suppose they had bought Windsor, or a large 
portion of the ground on which the gaol and court-house 
were built — would they not, in point of fact, have 
made a better speculation, and conferred a far greater 
benefit on the borough, if they had bought 100 acres 
of the ground hereabout or at Windsor? — No, I do not 
think so. 

1676. Why, could they not have got it for ono-half 
the price for which it would sell at present ? — They 
could get it cheaper than now, no doubt. 

1677. Well, would not a great benefit have accrued 
to the borough if they had purchased this rising 
ground ? — If any one would have been benefited, they 
would have, of course. 

1678. Do you know the Deer Park? — Yes. 

1679. How far is that from the town ? — I think it 
is two miles. 

1680. Do you think that that will ultimately be 
valuable for building purposes, should Belfast continue 
to increase for the next 100 years as it has done up to 
the present? — I am sure it will. 

1681. Well, now, without the leave of Parliament, or 
taking the trouble to go through the form of asking, 
would it be possible to make an arrangement to lease 
or purchase the Park lands out of the rates. It might 
be a good speculation, but I do not think it would be a 
Parliamentary speculation, what do you say ? — Oh, it 
would be a capital speculation. 

1682. Now, in 1848, Mr. Ewart, will you be good 
enough to tell me, as you have so good a recollection 
of your intentions, how many acres of May’s fields you 
purchased for markets. There were some forty-one in 
all? — Oh, we would have got a portion of it if we 
could. The exact proportion intended for markets I 
cannot say, but it was intended with a view to markets. 

1683. At that time about how much was requisite for 
market purposes ? — I cannot say. 

Was there not, in point of fact, a large portion of it 
unnecessary in any event ? 

Mr. Major. — Do you mean for borough purposes ? 

1684. Mr. Rea. — I mean for any purpose that they 
had a right to take it for under the Acts. Now, Mr. 
Ewart, in speaking of the bona tides of the Corporation, 
were you aware that at the time they took May’s fields, 
south, May’s fields, north, had been decided upon by 
the Legislature as the place for the markets ? — I was 
aware that some of the markets were there. 

16S-5. Did you happen to know, or take the trouble 
to ascertain or inquire, whether or not there was not a 
large portion of May’s fields, north, vacant, which could 
be occupied as a market? — Oh, I believe there was; 
but I cannot say so positively. 

1686. Is it not a matter beyond question, Mr. Ewart, 
that at present there is quite sufficient room upon 
May's fields, north, for markets ? — I do not think 
there is. 

1687. Howmuck,doyou think, is May’s fields deficient 
for that purpose ; tell me the acreage ; I would rather 
have practical evidence than evidence on guess? — I 
cannot tell the acreage. 

16SS. Will you say that, candidly, you know nothing 
about it ?^No I will not. 

1689. Well, if you know about it, tell me ? — Well, I 
tell you, I think that even at present May’s fields, 
north, is deficient ; but looking on prospectively, it is 
considerably deficient. 

1690. Well, but is it deficient for the present size of 
the town ? — I believe so. 

1691. How much? — Well really I cannot on the 
moment say. I will think over it if you like, and 
come up and tell you. 

1692. Is it not a pity j'ou did not think of it before ? 
— I will tell you all I know about it. 

1693. Now, Mr. Ewart, were you a member of the 
Council at the time your mill was left out of the 
lighted and watched boundary? — I was a member since 
1845. 

1694. When was the lighted and watched' boundary 
extended? — In 1853, I think. 



1695. Did you propose a resolution at that time to Sept, l, 1858. 

have the advantages of lighting and watching, and pay- 

ing the 3s. rate extended to your mill ? — No. n 

1696. Have you made any effort since with that oh- war ’ sq ' 
ject, I mean to get your mill lighted and watched? — 

No, we have a watchman of our own. 

1697. Areyouanxious to have it lighted and watched 
by the Town Council? — No. 

1698. Then, would you prefer to be subject, for 
borough purposes only, to the 3d. rate and not to the 
3s. rate in addition ? — Until we are lighted and watched 
I would like no increase of taxation. Our mill is in 
the country very much. 

1699. Do you know Mr. Philip Johnston’s mill? — 

Yes. 

1700. In 1S53 do you remember Mr. Johnston 
urging upon the Council the necessity of lighting and 
watching his mill ? — No. 

1701. Is your mill nearer to the centre of the town 
than his?— -It is further from it. 

1702. What do you believe the centre of the town to 
be at present, the Belfast Bank or the Commercial News 
Rooms ? — I always look on the Commercial Buildings 
as the centre of the town. 

1703. Do not the milestones run from that? — Ge- 
nerally they do. The town has extended much more 
on one side than the other. 

1704. Now, are there not several mills further from 
the centre of the town than yours included in the 
lighted and watched boundary, and charged with the 
3s. rate ? — On the Falls, I suppose, there are : they 
form a suburb of themsel ves. 

1705. Do not the carts drawing from the quay to 
your mills use the streets of Belfast as much as drawing 
to the mills on the Falls-road? — They do. 

1706. Were you aware of any deviation from the 
natural line of boundary, for the purpose of leaving 
your mill out ? — Certainly not. 

1707. Your mill is in what is called the new bo- 
rough ?— It is. 

1708. You do not bring Brassington and Gale’s valua- 
tion ; are there any maps to show the boundary dis- 
tinctly ? — I am sure there are. The public maps are 
here. They were produced already. 

1709. Have you got any map now to show the 
boundaries? — I have not. 

1710. Do you know of any property belonging to ■ 

Mr. Corny within the lighted and watched district on 
the Malone-road, from which no taxes were collected ? 

—No. 

1711. Do you know a place called (lorry's Crescent 
on the Malone-road, between the turnpike and the Bo- 
tanic Gardens ? — I know the Crescent, and I believe it 
belongs to Mr. Corry. 

1712. From the time the Crescent was brought within 
the lighted and watched district, was any part of that 
Crescent liable to rate ? — Of course it was. 

1713. Were not those premises velued from that 
year, and rates struck on those calculations ? — I do not 
know, indeed, of my own knowledge whether that is 
the case or not. 

1714. Well, but taking the same knowledge which 
you had of every transaction, do you not know, — it has 
been so frequently discussed, — do you not know it as a 
fact that the 3s. rate so struck was not collected for 
several years ? — I do not know it. 

1715. Were you a party to any promise made in 
London to Mr. Corry, that if lie would not press his 
o]) position to the Bill of 1853, which brought in the 
outward boundary, his property should not be taxed ? — 

I was not. 

1716. Did you ever hear from any members of the 
Corporation that they had ever made such a promise ? 

— I never did. 

1717. Or given him to understand that it should be 
so ? — No. 

1718. Do jmu know property belonging to Mr. 

Clarke, one of the directors of the Belfast Bank, a 
villa, further out than Mr. Corry’s property ?— I do. 

1719. Do you know the property of the Widow 
Byrne ? — No. 
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1720. Do you know Mount Pleasant, on the old Lis- 
burn-road ? — No. 

1721. Or Mount Charles? — I have seen Mount Charles. 

1722. Is not that further out than Corey’s Crescent? 
— You will see by the map. 

1723. Now would you consider that if properties 
were improperly left out of the lighted and watched 
districts, and rates thereby lost, and a debt incurred to 
make up the deficiency, that the amount, whatever it 
may be, should be put upon the rate-payers now ex- 
isting ? 

1724. Mr. Copinger In the first place do you know 

as a fact that any properties were left out and freed 
from taxation ? — I do not, nor do I think there were 
any. 

1725. If there were, do you think it would be 
proper - conduct, or that the rate-payers would have 
cause to complain of it ? — I think they would -Have very 
just cause of complaint. 

1726. Mr. Rea. — Did you succeed your father as 
member of the Town Council ? — I did. 

1727. Was that the regular order of business, was it 
not generally hereditary 1 — No, I never knew of another 
son succeeding his father in the. Council. It was- quite 
a precedent. 

1728. How often were you re-elected? — In 1845, 
1849, 1853, and 1857. Pour times elected ; three 



times re-elected. 

1729. Were you aware of any improper proceedings 
carried on by members of the Corporation in their cor- 
porate capacity ?— No. 

1730. For the purpose of securing your unopposed 
return ? — No. 

1731. Do you believe now that such practices were 
not carried on ? 

1732. Mr. Copinger.— Vo you know that any such 
existed ? — No, I do not. 

1733. Mr. Rea. — Were you a party to a unanimous 
resolution of the Town Improvement Committee, in- 
serted on the Minute Book, directing the opinion of 
counsel to he taken, and cases drawn up upon subjects 
of a very minute and trifling character ? — Oh, I have 
been a party to ordering a great many opinions, chiefly 
with regard to title. 

1734. Whenever you had a doubt with regard to a 
market-toll, or title, or auy thing at all, did you not 
direct Mr. Bates to draw up a case ? — Whenever Mr. 
Bates had a doubt, we agreed with him, and took coun- 
sel’s opinion. 

1735. But did none of the members of the Council 
presume to express a doubt until he did ? — -Oh, yes ; they 
very often did. 

1736. W ell, when doubts were expressed, what then ? 
— The questions were argued. 

1737. And the opinion of counsel taken?— Yes; if 
the majority could not be satisfied. 

1738. Now, is it not a fact that you, and a great num- 
ber of other members of the Town Council, left almost 
every thing, and yourselves, in the hands of Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Potts, Mr. Lepper, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Joseph 
Young? — I deny it in toto. 

1739. That was not so ? — It was not so. 

1740. Did you ever think, before you spent the 
£50,000, on the subject at all, or take the trouble of 
thinking for a moment about it? — We considered that 
the two Acts were incorporated together. 

17 41. Yes, after the money was spent ? — No ; but all 
along, from the very first. 

1742. Will you distinctly swear, upon your oath, that 
previous to the money beingspent, you, individually, even 
for one moment, considered the subject, or referred to it 
at all ; I am now speaking of your positive recollection ? 
— I know this, that every act of that nature that I did, 
I had heard Mr. Bates express his opinion that it was 
legal. 

1743. I am not talking of that at all ? — I know when 
the money was raised, it was considered to be all dealt 
with as one sum. 

1744. Can you recollect any occasion, before the 
spending of the £50,000, on which you spoke relative 
to the matter, or even reflected on it ; and if so, give 



the date or the meeting ?— Oh, certainly. I recollect 
before the money was either borrowed or spent, having 
Mr. Bates’ opinion that the whole was to be dealt with 
as one sum ; and that the two Acts were incorporated 
together ; and that the money raised under the second 
Act was applicable to the objects of the first. 

1745. Mr. Major. — In fact, that the entire sum was 
raised under two Acts, and not any portion of it ex- 
clusively under one ; that was the impression on your 
mind, right or wrong? — Yes; and if it were not for 
the Lord Chancellor’s judgment, it would still be my 
opinion. 

1746. Mr. Rea. — But did you not think it a question 
on which you should have obtained the opinion of coun- 
sel? — After the Lord Chancellor has pronounced the 
opinion he did, I may not think otherwise than that we 
should have taken counsel’s opinion on it. 

1747. And do you not think, when you speak so 
much about Mr. Bates’ position and character, the high 
position you give him credit for, and the confidence he 
must have known you reposed in him at the time, that 
he must have known, when he led you to do this, that 
it was a question on which he was bound to take the 
opinion of counsel % — I think Mr. Bates never had a 
doubt about the correctness of his opinion; 

1748. Mr. Major. — Did he ever express a doubt:?— 
Oh, never ; he .at all times stated most positively that 
the moneys raised under the second Act were applicable 
to the objects sanctioned by the first ; that the two Acts 
were to be considered together. 

1749. So far as the borrowing went ?— So far as the 
borrowing and spending. 

1750. Mr. Rea Well, then, of course your right to 

borrow money from people, without giving them mort- 
gages, never cost you a thought, either? — Oh, it did 
cost us thought. 

1751. When first? — Oh, from a very early period; 
indeed. 

1752. When first? — I cannot tell the day when the 
first money was over-borrowed ; but we had Mr. Bates’ 
opinion that we had power. 

1753. About what time first ; about what year ? — I 
think we had over-borrowed in 1850, when we went 
to Parliament. I recollect the subject was discussed 
there. 

1754. But was not that over-borrowing . in 1850, 
over-borrowing strictly for the purpose of repayment of 
loans, or over-borrowing to be paid out of the current 
rates ? — No. 

1755. Were you one of the parties who, in 1850, or 
thereabouts, threatened to bring an action against Mr. 
Richard Davidson, the member for the borough, for im- 
peaching your credit, by saying you had no such right 
to borrow at all ? — I never threatened Mr. Davidson ; 
and I never heard he expressed that opinion. 

1756. Was not your right to borrow even repudiated 
so early as 1850 publicly, and made a matter of pub- 
lic discussion ? — I believe it was not. 

1757. Were you one of the Committee, or camarilla; 
who promoted the Bill of 1850? — I do not think I was 
a member of the Committee ; I was a member of the 
Council. 

175S. Can you take upon yourself to swear what were 
the main objects of the Bill? — The object is stated in 
the preamble. 

1759. Could Mr. Potts state more about the object 
than you, if he were here ? — I do not think he could. 

1760. Were you a party attending the Town Im- 
provement Committee meeting at the time the form of 
certificate to be given to parties who were not to re- 
ceive mortgages was approved of and settled?; — I believe 
I was. 

1761. Was Mr. Bates there? — At the time of the 
drawing up of that ? Oh, yes ; it was done under his 
approval. 

1762. Do you know in whose handwriting it was ? — 
i think it was in Mr. Guthrie’s; hut I cannot speak 
positively. 

1763. Mr. Major. — Are all the forms the same? 

Mr. Guthrie There were no other forms than what 

' yon have before you. 
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1764. Was the Treasurer there, Mr. Thomson? — 
No. 

1765. Were you a party to any previous interview 
had with him relative to the forms ? — No ; I was no 
party. 

1766. Were you aware that previous to that period, 
and after he had aided the Town Council over their 
difficulties in 1850, he had insisted on his balance being 
reduced ? — I never heard of it. 

1767. Were you aware that about that time applica- 
tions were made to various bankers and Insurance Com- 
panies, and other persons, in London, to ascertain whe- 
ther or not they were disposed to. lend £50,000 to the 
Town Council of Belfast on this extra security, not in- 
cluded in mortgage ? — I believe there never was such 
an application made. 

1768. You believe that? — I do. I know the appli- 
cation that was made. 

1769. What was it? — To lend money on lands and 
mortgages at a very cheap rate. 

1770. When was that made ? — 1 : cannot tell the year ; 

I think it was at a time that money was very cheap. 

1771. Was it in 1851 you attended; the meeting at 
which this form of certificate was settled ? — Well, it 
might have been 1851. 

1772. At the time you so settled that form of certifi- 

cate, were you aware that in the year 1850, when Mr. 
Samuel Bruce opposed your Bill of that year . on behalf 
of the party with whom I am now acting 

Mr. Bruce. — I beg your pardon. Prove that, Mr. Bea. 

1773. Mr. Am. — Wei do not require to prove it in 
Belfast. On behalf of the party, stigmatized by the 

name of the liberal party, and your opponents . 

. [Objected to.] 

1774. Do you recollect that Mr. Barry’s party, or the 
greater part of the party represented by Mr. Barry, or 
tbe remnant that was then in full power, induced the 
Committee, to throw out that part of your Bill referring 
to the borrowing of £100,000? — No. I do not know 
who Mr. Barry represents. 

1775. Did any party appear and induce the Com- 
mittee to throw out the part about the £100,000? — Oh, 
yes ; there were powers sought in the Bill, and the Bill 
was reduced. The works were thrown out, and the 
borrowing powers were thrown out, and it was reduced 
down to mere matters about markets. 

1776. Well, if ever we are to get the facts out with 
a view to a settlement — just as you are an honest man, 
and know the circumstances broadly, do not you know 
that the Town Council applied for the Bill of 1850 to 
get rid of their difficulties on. false pretences — for the 
. benefit of the borough ? 

Mr. Maedonogh objects. 

1777. Mr, Bea. — Come, confession first and then pen- 
ance, previous to absolution? — You talk of confession, 
Mr. Rea, I cannot confess that I ever did any thing 
knowing it to be wrong; I confess, however, that I 
have done things that I would not do over again, with 
the light I have now. 

1778. That is all very good; but you were brought 
up to show things done in the Town Council during 
your term of office: and will you tell me you do not 
know any thing about it, or else that you do know that 
the Town Council applied- to Parliament for leave to 
borrow £100,000 upon the ostensible; pretext that it 
was for totally new works, not mentioned in the former 
Acts? — I do not. I know nothing of ostensible pre- 
texts. They went for certain works and asked for cer- 
tain moneys, and both were refused. 

1779. Do you not know that they intended to apply 
the £100,000 to make up a vast deficit? — I do not 
clearly understand you. 

1780. If the Town Council had got the power to 
borrow £100,000 to expend on new works, having the 
intention to make up a vast deficit, you know nothing 
about it? — I do not. 

1781. And if they deliberately commenced this sys- 
tem of over-borrowing, and yet afterwards, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding liability on a Parliamentary decision, 
having endeavoured to get this Bill and failed, borrowed 



on these certificates ; do you know any thing about that? Sept, l, 1858. 
—I do not. - — ; 

1782. Was there a design at all in forming that EwartEsq 
certificate ?— I believe there was no design, except the 

design expressed in the Bill. 

1783. What Bill?— In the Bill brought in in 1S50. 

1784. You believe that? — Yes. 

1785. Now, with regard to the borrowing of the 
£48,000, if you wanted money, why did not the Trea- 
surer go on advancing without getting them to borrow 
on certificate ? — We got it much cheaper. 

1786. And that was the only reason ? — Yes, the only 
reason. 

1787. Was there no other design to be accomplished 
or object to be served than that ? — -None. 

1788. Was . the ^certificate drawn up with the design 
of preventing ; the parties having. any legal right to re- 
cover their money by compulsory process. of law? — I 
believe it was not. 

1789. Well, since the period at which the money was 
borrowed, have not several of these parties applied to 
the members of the Corporation for payment of the 
moneys so borrowed ? — I do not know of any one hav- 
ing so applied. 

1790. Do you say that? — Yes. 

1791. Did Captain Perry not apply? — To individual 
.members ? 

1792. To members of the Corporation that may have 
been present at the interviews, when he applied to one 
of the officers of the Corporation for repayment? — Oh, 
yes ; he asked for repayment. 

1793. Were any applications made to yourself indi- 
vidually for repayment ? — No. 

1794. Or to you as one of a number ?— Never. 

1795. Did not Mr. Thomson, or you, or the, others, 
think of not repaying the money when you got it ? — 

It was spent upon the town. 

1796. i But, tell me, when you managed this matter 
about tbe certificate undisguisedly, who got the money, 
to whom was it paid ? — It was paid to the credit of the 
Corporation. 

1797. But, what person got it? — The Treasurer. 

1798. That is, Mr. John Thomson? — Yes. 

1799. Did he get all tliemoney that was so. borrowed 
in the first instance ? — Oh, I believe, every penny was 
paid to the credit of the Corporation, through his hands, 
or into tbe Belfast Bank. 

1800. Now, is it a fact that the parties whose moneys 
Mr. Thomson so obtained have been unable, up to the 
present, to induce or compel the Treasurer to pay it 
back to them again? — Oh, I. do not know whether they 
asked him. I am sure that it is not paid. 

1801. You have no knowledge of that yourself? — No. 

1802; What time did you so stop that practice of 

borrowing the money? — In the year 1854. 

1803. Was not that after every body refused to lend 
a single shilling more?— Oh, there were no refusals 
at all. 

1804. Did you ever refuse money, I mean, after 
the Chancery proceedings were intended? — Oh, the 
very moment a doubt arose, the people refused to lend 
money. 

1805. Did iyou ever refuse; .money? — I do not think 
we did. 

1806. Mr. Major. — Was any money offered? — I be- 
lieve there were two or three small sums offered and 
refused ; but I believe after doubts arose there was not 
a penny borrowed. 

1807. Mr. Rea. — But it never occurred to you to take 
the opinion of counsel with regard to the form of the 
certificate, or the right to adopt that practice? — It never 
occurred to me. 

1808. Did it ever occur to you to take the opinion of 
counsel with regard to your right to take that large 
tract of land called May’s fields, south ? — No ; it never 
occurred to me to take counsel’s opinion on it. It was 
brought before the town very prominently. 

1809. How? — The report, recommending the taking 
of May’s fields, south, was stated at one of the meetings. 

And it was resolved at one of the meetings that the 

O 2 
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report should be left over for a month, in order that 
the people of the town might consider the subject, 

1810. What could they do about it? — They could 
express their opinion by memorial, or the press could 
express their opinion. 

1811. Do you mean to say that the people of the 
town are to be bound by that proceeding ? — I say that, 
in considering the question, that is an important element. 
As, for instance, if a trustee should exceed his powers, 
but do it with the full knowledge of the parties, I think 
that is a great extenuation. 

1812. And what would you think of it if the trustees, 
for twelve or fifteen years, got frequent notice that their 
proceedings, from beginning to end, were illegal and 
monstrous? — I believe they got no such intimation. 

1813. Did not the town protest most influentially? — 

1814. Mr. Major. — Was there any protest from the 
town to -the Council ?— Oh, never. 

1815. Mr. Rea. — Was it not known, generally, that 
it was totally useless for the town to protest against any 
proceedings of the Council ?— I do not know any such 
thing. The fact is, I believe, the town was very well 
satisfied with what was done. The town prided them- 
selves upon the improvements that the Town Council 
effected. 

1816. Mr. Major. — Do you mean to say that, so far 
as your knowledge goes, the Town Council had the 
concurrence of the town, with respect to the improve- 
ments? — Yes. 

1817. Mr. Rea. — And to the proceedings of the 
Council generally? — Yes. 

1818. The substantial approval of the town, of all 
parties ? — Yes; I have heard it expressed by men of all 
2 )arties and creeds. 

1819. All the main acts of the Town Council? — Yes. 

1820. The Bill of 1850 included ? — There was a great 
difference of opinion about going for that Bill. 

1821. But was there not a town meeting held for the 
purpose of preventing the Town Council going for that 
Bill ? — No ; I think not. 

1822. Were you present when a deputation of the 
citizens waited upon the Town Council and humbly soli- 
cited them not to go on ? — I was. 

1823. Were you present when some gentlemen in the 
Council opposed the proceeding ? — I was. 

1824. Did not Mr. Bates and the gentlemen who 
acted generally with him overpower that minority ? — 
Mr. Bates did not take any part in the matter in the 
Town Council. 

1825. Do you mean seriously to say that the Town 
Council originated and carried out these views, and that 
Mr. Bates did not take a part in them ? — Mr. Bates was 
our servant, and he did what we told him. 

1826. Were you aware that that was his defence 
after he was obliged to resign. Sometimes I am told 
he was master, sometimes servant? — I never said he 
was our master : he was our Town Clerk, and our 
servant ; he was our solicitor and our adviser. With 
regard to the deputation, there was nothing done in 
spite of them. I heard their arguments — that was due 
to them — and I came to the conclusion that it was right 
to go on with the Bill of 1850, and voted for it. 

1S27. Did not Parliament decide in favour of their 
views and against you in the main ? — Yes. 

1828. If these gentlemen had been in the Council, is 
it not true that there would have been no Parliamentary 
contest. [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

1S29. Was not the material business of the Council 
done in Committee? — Yes. 

1830. Was it not a matter of course to adopt the 
report of a Committee in open Council ? — It was not. 

1831. Well, almost? — Reports were generally adopted. 

1832. Was it not considered rather against the eti- 
quette of the Town Council for members, in public, to 
prevent the adoption of the report of a Committee ? — 
Oh, I never knew that. 

1833. Were not the Committees selected at the begin- 
ning of the year? — Yes. 

1834. Do you know by whom they were selected? — 
By the General Purpose Committee, who made the selec- 



tion and recommended it ; but it was done by the Town 
Council. 

1835. Were you ever a party to a meeting held in 
Mr. Bates’ office, for the purpose of selecting the can- 
didates for any year then ensuing ? — I might have been 
upon the general purpose Committee, but I never at- 
tended any private meeting. 

1836. But was there not, as a matter of fact, a pri- 
vate meeting between Mr. Bates and three or four 
others, to settle the parties to be put on the Committees? 
— I believe there was not. 

1837. Were the reporters of the press admitted to 
these Committee meetings? — No. 

1838. Were the reports of the Committee, as they 
now are, printed and forwarded to the members before 
meeting? — No ; they were only read at the meetings of 
the Town Council. 

1839. And after the report was read at the meeting, 
for the first time, did not the Chairman rise up and move 
a resolution, that the report should be adopted and that 
the proceedings of the Committee from the previous 
meeting should be confirmed? — That was the general 
practice, not the invariable. 

1840. Then, except the members of the Committee, 
not a member had notice of the contents of a report? — 
Generally they had no notice except they chose to look 
at the books themselves. 

1841. Well, after the Chancellor’s decree, that prac- 
tice was altered, was it not? — Yes. 

1842. And members now have notice three days be- 
fore a meeting of the Council is held ? — Yes ; and a very 
good practice it is, in many respects. 

1843. Now, did you ever permit the press to be pre- 
sent at any meeting, except the general meeting of the 
Council? — No. 

1844. When you held special meetings for any par- 
ticular purpose, did you not exclude the press generally? 
— At the public meetings of the Council the press were 
invariably admitted. 

1845. That is, to the meetings where the reports of 
the Committees were confirmed ? — Yes ; and only to 
those meetings. 

1846. Were you at the last private meeting of the 
Committee, with regard to this present proceeding? — 
No; I was not. 

1847. Now, do you recollect any protest at all by 
members of the Council which were overruled? — I re- 
collect frequent discussions. 

1848. Mr. Major. — Do you recollect any thing in the 
form of a protest? — I do not. 

1849. Mr. Rea — Do you recollect Mr. John Suffcrn’s 
protect? — No. I do not recollect any thing in the form 
of a protest. 

1850. Do you recollect when he wanted you to do 
your works by contract? — No ; I do not. 

1851. Do you recollect when he wanted you to make 
up a statement of your financial affairs ? — I recollect 
discussions on that subject. We had made up state- 
ments of our financial affairs. 

1852. Was he not uniformly overruled ? — He gene- 
rally had nobody to second him. 

1853. Mr. Major. — In fact the propositions were not 
put?— No. 

1854. Mr. Rea. — Well, he generally had no seconder? 
— On several occasions he had not a seconder. 

1855. Do you recollect Mr. M'Oonuell? — I do. 

1856. Did he not sometimes help Mr. Suffern? — Yes. 

1S57. Had not his motions generally the same fate? 

— They were generally rejected. 

1858. Did not the other thirty-eight members of the 
Town Council act together pretty well, on the one side, 
from 1842 to 1855 ? — Oh, we co-operate pretty well. 

1859. How many members are there altogether? — 
Forty. 

1860. Mr. Major — And thirty-eight of them ap- 
proved of the proceedings ? — I could not say that they 
all attended, but there was always a majority. 

1861. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever bring Mr. Bates’ bills 
of costs before a meeting that was open to the press ? — 
No ; I do not think the bills of costs were brought there. 
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1862. Up to tlie time, in fact, that the Chancery suit 
commenced, had you any idea of the real amount paid 
to Mr. Bates? — Oh, I knew that it was a considerable 
sum. Mr. M'Connell used to bring the subject regu- 
larly on. 

1863. Up to the time that the Chancery suit com- 
menced, were you aware of what the sum paid to Mr. 
Bates was, or any thing approximating to it? — No, I 
was not, further than the statement of Mr. M'Connell 
in the Council. 

1864. With regard to that practice spoken of by Mr. 
Lindsay, of paying revenue out of capital, or rather 
using capital borrowed as revenue, and paying what 
ought to be revenue out of the capital borrowed, were 
you a party to that? Mr. Lindsay proved with great 
perspicuity that on one occasion, in 1854, there had 
been an estimate for current expenses of £16,000 odd, 
and that £7,000 more was spent, and that was the prac- 
tice in other years. You cannot make the present rate- 
payers pay for that, I am sure. Were you a party 
to the keeping down of the rates below their proper 
amount? — The rates were kept as they were, and I 
believed at the time that the rates would be sufficient. 

Were you a party to the proceedings spoken of by . 
Mr. Lindsay? 

Mr. Gopinger . — Do you mean this — that in 1854 the 
police tax was less than the expenditure by £7,000. The 
total sum raised was £16,000 odd, and in that year the 
expenditure was £24,000. Do you allude to the ex- , 
planation given of that by Mr. Lindsay, which was, 
that the excess was caused, in fact, in consequence of 
paying an increase of wages to the employees of the 
Council ; an increase of twelve to twenty per cent, hire 
of horses and for broken stones ; by sanitary measures 
necessarily adopted in consequence of cholera; the 
making of a main and other sewers, being permanent 
improvements ; and also from a negative cause, namely, 
that £1 6,000 was struck for the whole year, and after 
it proved insufficient, that they were not in a position 
to have a supplemental rate. Is that what you al- 
lude to ? 

1S65. Mr. Rea. — Yes. [To witness.] Did you hear 
what has just been said? — Yes. I believe the state- 
ment of Mr. Lindsay to be correct. 

1866. Did not that system go on for several years? 
— Not for many. 

1867. But for how many years, tell me, did you levy 
rates smaller than you should have done. How many 
years were the rates smaller than the expenditure ? — I 
do not know how many years. 

1868. For several? — Oh, you have the table and can 
see. 

1S69. Well now, with regard to the bond Jides — is 
the sum of £87,000 any approximation to the total 
amount made up by that practice carried on for several 
years? — I cannot state the amount at the present mo- 
ment, but I think altogether it came to £12,000 or' 
£13,000. 

1870. Now, suppose that for a series of years the 
rate-payers who are now in America, or in their graves, 
or elsewhere, escaped the payment of their proper 
amount of rates, would it be for the benefit of the 
borough that parties occupying premises now for the 
first time, or, as it is called here, in the north, setting 
up house for the first time, should be compelled to pay 
for that default? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

1871. With regard to that doubtful point, do you 
recollect the doubts you had as to whether you could 
strike a supplemental rate or not ? — No. 

1872. Did you ever investigate the subject? — Never. 

1873. Now, was the opinion of counsel taken in 
1854 to ascertain whether you could strike a supple- 
mental rate ? — I do not recollect having seen it. 

1874. Was not a large amount of this money bor- 
rowed from the Treasurer, and from a class of persons 
called unsecured creditors, from year to year applied to 
make up the deficiency caused by not collecting proper 
amounts of rates from year to year? — Money borrowed 
to make up the short rating ? 

1875. Was not a considerable portion of this money 
borrowed for the purpose of making the deficit caused 



by not collecting a proper amount of rates from the Sept, l, 1858. 
rate-payers? [Objected to.] 

1876. Would not the £7,000 spoken of by Mr. Lind- 

say as having been borrowed from the Treasurer in 1854, " ar ■ Es ^' 
have been levied from the rate-payers if the amount 
had been struck ? — It could, of course. 

1877. Mr. Macdonogli. — You mean if a sufficiently 
large rate had been struck? — Yes. 

1878. Mr. Rea. — Would you take it upon yourself to 
swear that money borrowed in the way Mr. Lindsay 
has described, was borrowed bond fide? — It was. 

1879. And for the benefit of the borough ? — And for 
the benefit of the borough. I do not say it was right. 

1880. Was it right or wrong then? — I think there 
should be a larger rate. 

1881. Do you know the literal translation of bond 
fide? — I do. 

1882. What is it? — In good faith. 

1883. Was this done in good faith ? — Yes. Many a 
thing is done in good faith that is wrong. 

18S4. Suppose you borrowed a similar sum from Mr. 

Thomson, to make up for having allowed your debtors 
to escape payment, and that you spent that on your 
business, would you think that right ? — Oh, I think I 
would be very foolish to ask Mr. Thomson any thing of 
the sort. 

1885. Would you not think it monstrous that you 
should saddle the parties for whom you acted as trustee, 
or your partners, with the amount lost through your 
neglect? — Oh yes, if I had not acted in good faith. 

1886. And would you not feel bound to pay Mr. 

Thomson ? — You must put it in some simple form. 

1887. Do you not want me to contribute for the 
negligence in not collecting the proper rates. Now, do 
you say there was no negligence in not inflicting a 
higher rate than what was levied ? — I could not call it 
negligence. 

1SS8. Was it diligence? — There was a rate put on 
that was considered enough, but during the year the 
Town Council were compelled to execute certain works. 

These works they did, though they were not taken into 
account in the estimate. There was a very sanguine 
expectation on the part of myself and others that the 
increase of the town was so very rapid, that the next 
year or the year after we would be in a much better 
position by the increase of taxation and otherwise, so 
that the deficit could be cleared off without any addi- 
tional rating being put upon the town. That was my 
belief at the time. 

18S9. Has it been so? — It has not. 

1890. Would it not have been for the benefit of the 
borough that you should have inflicted the maximum 
rate on the then existing population? — I do not think 
it would have been for the benefit of the borough. 

1891. Mr. Gopinger. — Was there any cause that pre- 
vented the subsequent rating being so profitable as you 
thoughtit would be? — Well, sir, I cannot accountfortliat. 

1892. Mr. Rea.— Would not the inflicting of the 
maximum rate then have decreased our liabilities? — 

Yes, but you would have paid the money. 

1893. Some of us would. Answer the question, yes 
or no. Would it have been for the benefit of the borough 
if the maximum rate had been levied in 1854, and every 
year in which it was not? — I think it would not; I 
would rather the maximum rate had been struck ; the 
borough will have to pay it in the end. The money 
has been in the pockets of the people fructifying there. 

1594. Then if A escaped with half payment in 1854, 

B is to pay double in 1858. Is that your logic. I am 
glad you are not one of the B’s ? — I am one of the “B’s.” 

1595. With regard to the sanitary improvements 
you have been talking of, could you give an idea of 
what the town was to get for the £100,000 that was 
to be borrowed and spent on streets. What were we 
to have for it when the works were accomplished ? — Oh, 
it is quite apparent what we have for it — an improved 
town in every respect — improved markets. 

1896. Was it not represented to the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1845, when the Act was applied for, that 
the improvements would be reproductive? — I do not 
think it was. 
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1897. On the ground that the small tenements would 
be cleared away, and the ground bring almost as much 
as it cost ? — I am not aware that it was stated. 

1898. Was it not stated in order to induce the rate- 
payers to consent to the. Act of 1845, in point of fact, 
that the improvements would be almost sufficient to 
repay a private speculator, if he had means to speculate . 

— I do not think it was. 

1899. Mr. Copinger. — Are there any classes of tene- 

ments in Belfast, as there are in some places, who are 
free from rates? — None. . 

1900. Was every house, those valued at £1, £2, 
£3, rated ? — Oh, yes. 

1901. Mr. Re /. — Now was not three-fourths of your 
evidence, with regard to the improvements and the 
value of the improvements, referable to the improve- 
ments done legally, and in pursuance of the several 
statutes ? — Oh, it had reference to that. 

1902. Tell me, what was the use of your bringing in 
any evidence whatever, with regard to the admittedly 
le"al improvements, when you know that the issue was 
with regard to the illegal expenditure? — I answered 
the .questions put to me. 

1903. Was it not for the purpose of leading the Com- 
missioners to an erroneous impression with regard to 
the real question?—! would be sorry to attempt to 
mislead. 

1904. Will you tell me how it is possible to separate 
the portion of your evidence with regard to that, as to 
which there is no dispute, and that on which there is 
an issue ? — My evidence refers to all the improvements. 

1905. Is there any dispute with regard to Victoria- 
street, any more than there is with regard to the original 
building of the town ? — I have not heard of any. 

1906. Well what was the use of giving evidence 
with regard to it? — It was with regard to the expendi- 
ture of the money. 

1907. Will you venture to swear that upon the pur- 
chase of the site for Victoria-street, and the improve- 
ments permitted by the Legislature in 1845, a larger 
sum was spent than £100,000, irrespective of the law 
costs which are in dispute? — I cannot tell what sum 
was spent on it. 

1908. Can you tell me what property the rate-payers 
are entitled to claim from the legal expenditure of the 
£100,000?— No. 

1909. Would it not be easy for you, if you wished, to 
separate the real issues for investigations, and have 
tabular statements made by your officers for the Com- 
missioners, which would distinctly show every topic 
relative to which I am examining? — I do not think it 
would be easy at all. 

1910. Would it not be much easier than this process 
of direct and cross examination? — I do not think it 
would be easy. 

1911. Mr. Macdonb'gh . — Indicate to the learned Com- 
missioners where your mill is on this map. Show where 
it is in the country there. [Witness refers to map.] Now 
indicate the Pall’s mills, in the suburbs, at the extreme 
end of the streets. Fancy yourself going down to the Com- 
mercial Buildings, the old centre. In a circle of which 
that would be the centre, drawn round by the Pall’s 
mills, would the radii extend to yours ? — Oh, not at all. 

1912. The Pali’s mills is nearer to the centre than 
yours ? — Oh, yes. 

1913. 'Mr. Copinger.— Where your mill is situated, 
are there a number of houses ? — -Yes. 

1914. Now if you had lighting and watching up to 
that, would the number of houses in that spot pay for 
the additional expense ?— Yes, if the road was built up 
it would. 

1915. But at present ?— No ; I think there would be 
a loss. 

1916. Would the town — the borough — have to pay 
for that loss ? — Yes. 

1917. Mr. Macdtcmogh . — Have you a doubt that there 
would be a loss? — No, I have no- doubt about it. If 
the Council were to keep all the road in repair, and 
light and watch up to the mill, it would be heavy. 



1918. Do you know that simply arable land is not 
subject to any rate? — It is not subject to any police 
rate. 

1919. Now you told Mr. Bea that there was no 
deviation to exclude your mill ; was there any sort of 
fraud of any nature or kind to avoid it? — Never. I 
never uttered a word to any member of the Council on 
the subject. Never, any stipulation whatever. 

1920. Mr. Rea. — How much would it cost the Town 
Council to light and watch that place ? — I do not know. 

1921. You gave an answer to Mr. Macdonogh that 
it would not repay the expenditure ?— So, I am sure, 
it would not. 

1922. Then you must have an idea of the probable 

expense? Well, I did make out some calculation on 

the subject ; but I do not remember. 

1923. Have you not the mill lighted and watched? 

1924. How much does it cost you?— I cannot tell. 

1925. How many lamps have you ? — I do not know. 

1926. How many watchmen ? — One. 

1927. How much would the 3s. rate be on your mill? 
—I suppose it would be about £70 or £80 per annum. 

1928. That would be the interest of £1,500, at five 
per cent..? — Yes. 

1929. Tell me, with regard to the continuity of street, 
do you mean to tell me that there is not as great a 
continuity of street up past here as towards Mr. Clark’s ? 
— Oh, not at all. 

1930. Is it not as much isolated?— No. There is a 
quarter of a mile without a house toward our mill. 

1931. Do not the Town Council get a presentment 
from the Grand Jury, for keeping in repair the roads 
within the extern boundary ? — Oh, yes. 

1932. And do they not keep them in repair from that 
Grand Jury presentment? — No; they only keep them 
in repair so far as they are lighted and watched. 

1933. How much do they get from the Grand Jury? 
I do not know the exact amount. 

1934. Where does the last lamp go to ?— Mr. 
Cameron’s place. 

1935. Near Mr. Tracy’s. Tell me, how many lamps 
would it take to light the place from Mr. Tracy’s up to 
yours, so as to include all your mill houses ?— I cannot 
tell exactly. 

1936. How many do you think : I asked you two 
years ago ? — I counted them since, and I think some 
half dozen. They are not near so close as they would 
be, if done by a public body. 

1937. Would not the Is. 6d. tax be paid by the 
workers’ houses? — Yes; but workers’ houses and all 
would not pay the expense to the Town Council. 

1938. How many mills are there then ? — Three. 

1939. Of the same size as yours ? — Yes. 

1940. Then how much would the Town Council have 
from all these mills, if all were included. Would it not 
be £200 or £300 a year ?— It would, I am sure. 

1941. How many watchmen have you? — -One. 

1942. Then they would have six lamps and one 
watchman ? — No ; that is not what I said. I spoke of 
the interval between the town and the houses ; but there 
is a very large number on that property that would 
pay £200 or £300 a-year, or whatever it would be. 

1943. But they would have that £200 or £300 ?■— 
Yes ; but they would have of expense a great deal more. 

1944. Do you not know that theownersof property do 
the paving in the first instance, or are made to pay for 
it ?— Yes ; but there is no pavement required. 

1945. If there were, would it not be done at the 
expense of the occupiers in the first instance ? — Yes. 

1946. And all they would have to do for the £-£u 

or £300 a-year would be to put up a few lamps, and 
keep a watchman ? — Oh, more than that. It is a rural 
district, and we would have to deal toward it as toward 
other parts of the town. _ , 

1947. How many lamps would be required ?—I do 
not know. I made calculations on that point, but 1 
have not the details now. You will have other wit- 
nesses here who can tell you what you require. 
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Dr. M‘Gee cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



1948. Dr. M'Gee, do you know where Mr. John 
Lindsay is ?— I do not. 

1949. Have you seen Mr. Francis H. Lewis lately ? — 
I saw him last week, at least, I think so. I saw him 
within ten days. 

1950. Do you know if it is intended that either of 
these gentlemen should be examined ? — I have no know- 
ledge whatever on the subject. I have not been in- 
formed whether or not itis theintention tb examine them. 

1951. Do you know about the practice that was 
going on of furnishing accounts with false headings ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

1952. Mr. Major. — Was there such a practice going 
on ? — Not that: I am aware of. 

1953. Mr. Rea. — Do you know did Mr. Currie furnish 
accounts for goods supplied by him to the Corporation, 
in the name of Mr. Braithwaite ? — I can tell nothing 
about it. If he did, they were furnished to the Police 
Committee, of which I was not a member. 

1954. Did Mr. Lewis furnish accounts in the name of 
the partner in the concern ? — I do not know, only what 
I heard. 

1955. Could it have taken place in the Corporation 
without your knowledge ? — It could. 

1956. Even by distinguished members? — It would 
depend upon the particular committee for which those 
supposed purchases were made. They would know of 
it, and I could not have knowledge of it unless I exam- 
ined every account and every voucher passed by that 
committee. 

1957. Were yon a member of the Town Improvement 
Committee for several years ? — No ; I was but two 
years on it. I was appointed the third year, but did 
not act. 

1958. Can you tell me whether, in those two years, 
they passed accounts with false headings ? — I believe 
they did not. 

1959. Do you know Mr. John Potts? — I do. 

1960. Did you see him lately? — I saw him here yes- 
terday, or the day before yesterday. 

1961. Did you ever see any account furnished by him 
in the name of his brother ? — Never. 

1962. - Now, if any such practices, such as 1 have 
alluded to, had being going on to your knowledge, would 
you have stopped them ? — I would have endeavoured to 
stop them. 

1963. As' highly improper? — For the purpose of 
avoiding suspicion. 

1964. No, but as highly improper? — I cannot tell ; 
highly improper, if I am to speak from common report. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

1965. Mr. Rea. — Did you not tell me, Dr. M'Gee, 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1857, 
that if you had known such practices to be going on, as 
you afterwards distinctly believed, you would rather 
have cut off your right hand ? — I told you, Mr. Rea, 
already this year, that I did not use that expression. 

1966. Did you use any expression similar to that 
before the Committee? — I have stated that if I had 
known of it I would have done my endeavour to stop it. 

1967. Did you use any expression similar to this — 
that if you knew of such a practice to be going on, you 
would rather cut off your right hand than allow it to con- 
tinue ? — I do not think I used that expression. 

1968. Did you use an expression similar 1— I am per- 
fectly satisfied that if the question were put to me in 
1857, of which I have no recollection, my answer was, 
that I would have done my endeavour to stop it. 

1969. Mr. Major. — That is, if you had known it ? — 
Yes. 

1970. Mr. Rea. — Did you happen to know Mr. 
Joseph Young, a Town-Councillor, from the beginning 
up to the year 1S55 ? — I knew Mr. Joseph Young, but 
up to what year I cannot say. 



1971. Did you know of his having furnished accounts 
for large sums of money to be paid to himself for goods 
supplied, which amounts were furnished in the names 
of English houses ? — I did not. 

1972. Then, were you aware of any system pf leaving 
taxes uncollected, for the purpose of securing the return 
of members of the Corporation ? — I was not aware of any 
such system. 

1973. After the Chancellor’s decree was pronounced, 
did you make any efforts to stop practices of that de- 
scription ? — I said I did not know of practices of that 
description. 

1974. For the purpose of refreshing your memory, do 
you remember a speech I heard you deliver ? — That is 
another matter ; quite a different subject. 

1975. Do you recollect* after the Chancellor’s decree, 
moving a resolution that in future the officers of the Town 
Council should not be political agents ? — I moved a re- 
solution, but not in these terms ; and I believe that was i 
before the Chancellor’s order, but I am not certain. 

1976. Do you recollect moving that resolution ? — I 
moved a resolution. 

1977. What was the purport of it? — That inasmuch 
as it had been charged, whether truly or falsely I did 
not presume to say, that officers of the Town Council had 
interfered in the formation of the burgess-roll, and at 
elections, I thought it quite time that that scandal — that 
is to say, the blame, so far as the Town Council was con- 
cerned, should cease. I therefore moved that for the • 
future the officers of the Town Council should not 
interfere in the formation of the burgess-roll or par- 
liamentary voters’ list, otherwise than in the exercise 
of their individual rights ; and I stated distinctly that 
I did not vouch for the truth or falsehood of the 
report. 

1978. Previous to that period, and when you found 
it necessary to move that resolution, had you become 
aware of the fact?' — No, I heard it from public report, 
from you and others. I understood that charges were 
made, and I thought it my duty to move the resolution. 

1979. Had you become aware of the fact, that 
several of the borough-rate collectors had been political 
agents ? — I was not aware of the fact. 

1980. Do you happen to know what amount was 
paid to the police-rate collectors for collecting the police- 
rate ; how much per cent. % — I do not know. 

1981. How much was paid to the borough-rate col- 
lectors ? — I cannot tell. 

1982. Can you form any estimate of the amount of 
money lost to the rate-payers for interest paid to the 
Treasurer for money collected ? — I cannot. 

1983. Will you swear there was none ? — I will not. 
I have no knowledge of any such thing. 

1984. Did you oppose the application for the Bill of 
1850?— I did. 

19S5. Were you overruled?^ — I was. 

1986. Was the greater portion of the Bill afterwards 
rejected? — A considerable portion of it was rejected. 

1987. Do you know what expense the rate-payers 
were put to by the Bill being proceeded with?— -I do not. 

1988. Do you recollect Parliament giving power to* 
borrow £15,000 for the abatement of the Blackstaff 
nuisance ? — I understand they got such power. 

1989. And they were limited strictly? — It was to 
be carried on conditionally upon their obtaining the 
consent of the owners of the property. 

1990. Has the Blackstaff been abated? — No; they 
applied for powers, but could not get the consent of the 
owners. 

1991. Can you form any idea of the amountof money 
lost to the rate-payers by that proceeding ? — I cannot. 

1992. Were you a party to their proceeding for the 
Act of 1847 ? — I was not,' further than being a member 
of the Town Council. 



Sept. 2, 1358. 



Dr. M‘Gee. 
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William 
Hastings, Esq. 



1993. Are you aware that Parliament struck out 
three-fourths of the schedule of that Act ? 

Mr. M acdonogh objected to the question as irrelevant. 
The Commissioners overruled the objection. The ques- 
tion was not pressed. 

1994. Now, in that proceeding of 1850, were you 
not defeated by the votes of Mr. Potts, Mr. Nelson, 
and Mr. Joseph Young?— My reply could not be clearly 
understood unless I am permitted to explain. I was 
not defeated by the votes of these gentlemen alone. 

1995. But do you recollect that Mr. Potts was one 
of the persons who voted against you? — I do not know ; 
if you allow me to explain, I can state the facts. I think 
I remember those who voted with me. 

1996. Bo you know how often were you re-elected 



a member of the Town Council ? — I was re-elected five 
or six times. 

1997. Before you moved that resolution ? — Yes. 

1998. After you moved it you were not re-elected? 
— I was not. 

1999. Did you make any separate statement of your 
own individual acts, as a member of the Corporation, 
previous to the separate statement you have made to the 
Commissioners ? — I have not made a separate statement. 

2000. In other words, when you were served with a 
copy of the information laid before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, did you make a separate defence ? — I did not. 

2001. Did you join Mr. Potts and Mr. Young in their 
defence ? —I did. 



William Eastings, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



2002. Mr. Hastings, do you remember that you were 
asked, in 1857 and 1858, in London, to produce a map, 
showing how May’s fields, south, were to be used as 
building ground ? — I remember being asked to produce 
a map ; I do not know whether it is the map you refer 
to or not. 

2003. Did you ever make a map, appropriating cer- 
tain portions of May’s fields, south, for market purposes, 
and a portion for building ? — Yes, the map was made, 
appropriating the ground for market and other pur- 
poses, and I believe the lots were shown upon it. 

2004. Were you asked in 1857 for that map, and in 
1858 again ? — Yes. 

2005. Where is it?— The’ map was given to Mr. 
Brassington, at the time he made his valuation, previous 
to the making of his valuation. 

2006. After you had made that statement to the 
Committee, do you recollect that Mr. Brassington having 
been brought over from Dublin, stated, in the most 
positive manner, that he had given it back. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

2007. Mr. Copinger.— Have you got the map?—! 
did not see it since I gave it to Mr. Brassington ; I have 
often asked for it. 

2008. Mr. Rea. — Dili you search for it among the 
papers which were left in the possession of Mr. Bates? 
— No, I had not access to them. 

2009. Do not you believe that it was given back to 
Mr. Bates, and is amongst his papers ? — My impression 
is, that it was not given to Mr. Bates ; for, I think, I 
asked Mr. Bates, and I am certain I asked Mr. Bruce. 

2010. Mr. Major. — You searched for the paper and 
did not find it?— I asked Mr. Bruce, and, I believe, 
Mr. Bates, and they could not find it. 

2011. Mr. Rea. — Did you make any search for it 
since ? — No, I made no search for it since, for I knew' 
I had not it. 

2012. Look at that [map produced] ; does that re- 
fresh your memory wi threspect to that lost map ? — It does. 

2013. Mr. Gopinger. — Is that a correct tracing of 
the map? — No, it is made upon a different scale. 

2014. With the exception of tho scale, is it correct? 
— No, it is not, there is one portion of it. not correct. 

2015. Mr. Major. — It does not correspond with Mr. 
Brassington’s ? — No. 

2016. Mr. Rea.— Mention the point? — The pork 
market is on the map given to Mr. Brassington ; and 
all the frontages in victoria-street, Ann-street, and 
Chichester-street, are laid out for building? they are 
not on this map. 

2017. Is there any other difference? — I see a street 
produced here, Lower Chichester-street, which was uot 
on that map. 

2018. Mr. Copinger. — Is there on this map the name 
of the person who made the tracing ? — There is the 
name Robert Young. 

2019. Who is he ? — A civil engineer. 

2020. Where does he live ? — In Donegal-place. 

Mr. Copinger — Hand that back, and let him be pro- 
duced to prove the map. 

2021. Mr. Rea. — Is not this, so far as you can recol- 



lect, a correct copy of the map you made with regard to 
May’s fields, south ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Major. — If the witness had said that it was a 
correct copy it would be admissible, but as it is not 
correct, we cannot admit it. 

2022. Mr. Rea. — Now did not the lost map contain 
a tracing of a line of ground laid out for a street called, 
or intended to be called Stewart-street. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2023. Mr. Major Do you recollect was there any 

tracing of that map?— No, I do not recollect any 
tracing of that map. 

2024. Mr. Rea. — Have you searched for that map 
among the papers of the Corporation ? — I made no 
search for that map ; for after I gave it to Mr. Bras- 
sington 1 never saw it. 

2025. Have you been able to find that map ? — I have 
not, and I was very anxious to get it; Mr. Brassington 
promised to send it back with others, but I never got it 
since. 

2026. Did not Mr. Brassington tell you he had given 
it back ? — He did not tell me, but I heard him state it 
in London ; but I never saw it. 

Mr. Rea proposed to give secondary evidence with 
respect to the lost map, by examining the witness as to 
its contents. 

Mr. Macdonogh strongly protested against this course ; 
but the Commissioners overruled his objections. 

2027. Mr. Rea. — Were there 31 a. or thereabouts, the 
site of a place called Stewart-street, laid out for build- 
ing? — I think not on that map. 

2028. I am referring to the map which you say is 
lost? — I think not. 

2029. Well, about how much? — I think there were 
some 3 a. or 4 a. of the 31 a. that were laid out for a site 
for slaughter-houses. 

2030. Were there 41 a. altogether? — 41 |a., I think, 
altogether. 

2031. How much was laid out for markets ? — About 

11a. 

2032. What for slaughter-houses ? — About 3 a. 

2033. How much for building ground? — The remain- 
der was shown upon it, laid out as building ground, but 
I do not think decidedly there was one lot for building 
ground altogether; there were streets laid out on the 
remainder, deducting the 11 a. and the 3 a. 

2034. The remainder was laid out in streets?— 
Streets on the map. 

2035. A ground plan? — Yes. 

2036. Do you recollect how many streets altogether 
were laid out upon that building ground boundary ? — I 
cannot recollect. 

2037. About how many? — I cannot tell. 

203S. Were there ten? — Perhaps there were, but I 
. cannot tell exactly. 

2039. Were there seven or eight streets? — There 
might have been; yes, perhaps seven or eight. 

2040. Between that time and the time that the 
Chancery injunction was granted, was there a single 
brick laid upon one of those streets so laid out? — No. 
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2041. Will you tell me what year that map was made 
in? — I cannot tell exactly, I think 1852 or 1853; I 
think about that time, but I am not sure. 

2042. By whom were you directed to make that map 

ou t ? I do not recollect ; I think it was by the Town 

Improvement Committee, and the Market Committee. 

2043/ Well, after you had made out that map, to 
whom did you deliver it ; before whom did you lay it? — 
I laid it before the joint Committee, — the Town Im- 
provement Committee and the Market Committee. 

2044. Now, will you tell the Commissioners when, 
from that first, you put any buildings to be used for a 
market upon May’s fields, south ? — I do not recollect. 

2045. Will not the records of your expenditure, as 
.Surveyor of the Corporation, enable you to do so ?— Yes. 

2046. Mr. Major . — About what time? — I do not 
recollect, sir. 

2047. Mr. Rea . — Will you swear it was before 
1851 ? — I will not. I do not recollect the time, and I 
do not want to swear about it. 

2048. Is it not important that you should know it? — 
I cannot tell now. 

2049. What time could you tell? Could you tell to- 
morrow ? — Yes. 

2050. How many permanent markets, that is, markets 
surrounded by sheds or walls, are on May’s fields, 
south? — There are two surrounded by walls, and 
another with sheds and walls. 

2051. What acreage do they cover? — About 3 ^a. 

2052. What markets do you call them ? — The flax 
and fruit markets, the retail fruit market, and the cattle 
market. 

2053. These are markets properly surrounded by 
walls and houses ? — Yes. 

2054. What acreage do the flax and fruit markets 
cover? — 2 r. 39p. ; the retail fruit market, 22 p. 

2055. Are those the only markets completely sur- 
rounded and shedded? — Completely surrounded with 
walls, other markets are surrounded partly with paling, 
partly walls. 

2056. What acreage does the cattle market cover ? — 
2 k. 8p. 

2057. Is itsurrounded with walls? — Wallsaud palings. 

2058. How much wall ? — There is a wall along the 
west side of it. 

2059. The other sides are surrounded by paling? — 
Yes. 

2060. Are those markets you have spoken of used 
constantly ? — They are. 

2061. Have they been in use since the period of 
their erection ? — They have. 

2062. Are there any other places laid out for markets, 
that have not been used? — Yes, there is an additional 
piece of ground used for a cattle market, which forms 
part of the market enclosure ; and a square on the east 
side of East Bridge-street is also laid out for market 
purposes. 

2063. What is the acreage of that? — The field is at 
the end of the present cattle market, 1 a. Ik. 17p. 

2064. For what purpose was that to be used ? — That, 
I think, was intended as the pork market ; that and the 
cattle market together. 

2065. But that has never been used for any other 
purpose except grazing? — It was used for. the agricul- 
tural show lately. 

2066. That is completely separated from the cattle 
market you have already spoken of? — There is a paling 
between. 

2067. Is there any other place? — 2 a. 2r. 32p. of the 
east division of that square containing the markets. 

2068. In what does that market place differ from 
ordinary grazing ground? — It is not yet used as amarket. 

2069. Is it- not by having some very indifferent 
wooden paling around it? — Yes, it is piled round like 
the cattle market. 

2070. Mr. Hastings, during the time the flax and 
fruit market were being put on May’s fields, south, was 
there not vacant ground on May’s fields, north, on which 
they might have been put ? — There is vacant ground on 
May’s fields, north, but I do not think it suitable for 
that purpose. 



2071. Gould you not have put the flax and fruit Sept. 2, .l8o8. 

market there, which you put on May’s fields, south, at 

the same time ? — There was space there, but I do not W mi . am 
think it was suitable for it. Hasting,, Esq. 

2072. How has that space been used since? — It is 
unlet, except for grazing. 

2073. The cattle market you have spoken of with 
one wall arid three lines of paling, could you not have 
put that on May’s fields, north, at the same time that you 
put it on May's fields, south ? — I think not. 

2074. Well, how much short would you have been of 
ground? — I do not think it would be a suitable place. 

2075. I am asking you now simply what you did. 

Could you not, in point of fact, have put the cattle mar- 
ket on May’s fields, north, in place of May’s fields, south, 
if you thought fit? — The cattle market was first, I think, 
on May’s fields, north, and afterwards removed to May’s 
fields, south. 

207 6. What was the necessity for that ? Was the 
grazing of May’s fields, north, better than May’s fields, 
south? — There is no grazing on that part of it. 

2077. Is there not grazing on May’s fields, north, 
yet ? — Yes. 

How many acres of grazing are on May’s fields, north, 
at the present minute? 

2078. Mr. Major. — Were all those places suitable for 
the purposes of the markets? — No ; I do not think them 
at all suitable. 

2079. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Hastings, tell me why are 
May’s fields, north, not as suitable for markets as May’s 
fields, south ? — I think the parts I refer to, not occu- 
pied as markets, are not suitable for markets. 

2080. Will you tell me why; they are only separated 
by a road, and are on the same level and the same de- 
scription of ground ? — They would be at a greater dis- 
tance from the centre of the town, and not so easily 
approached, I think, as the others. 

2081. Is there any other reason? — That is the only 
reason which occurs to me now. 

2082. That was the only reason why you put the 
market places on May’s fields, south, and not on May’s 
fields, north, that May’s fields, south, were nearer the 
town? — It was considered that the portion of May’s 
fields, south, on which the markets are placed, was more 
central and more suitable in every way. 

2083. Is that the only reason you can recollect ? — ■ 

Yes. I cannot recollect all the reasons. 

2084. May’s fields, south, then, are nearer the town 
than May’s fields, north? — That part of May’s fields, 
south, I consider more central than the part of May’s 
fields, north, that I refer to, not occupied by markets. 

2085. More central as regards the centre of the town, 
the real centre of Belfast ? — More central as regards the 
built part of the town. 

2086. Mr. Major. — For the purposes of the markets? 

— Yes. 

2087. Mr. Rea Do you know where the horse fair 

is ? — Yes. 

2088. Is it not parallel with the cattle market ? — It 
is exactly parallel. 

2089. And upon what I call the town side of that 
road?— Yes. 

2090. Is it not nearer to the town of Belfast, being 
on the town side of the road than the cattle market? — 

It is nearer to the north side of the town. 

2091. Will you tell me any portion of May’s fields, 
north, further off the town than the place called the 
Horse fair ?— Except on two sides of St. John’s Church, 
nearly fronting St. John’s Church and the east side of 
it: that portion of May’s fields, north, is further from 
the town than the Horse fair. 

2092. Has May’s fields, south, disappointed your ex- 
pectations as a building speculation ? — I do not speak 
of it as a building speculation. 

2093. What did you intend to do with the ground 
laid out for building, except to let it for building?— A 
portion was intended to be let for building ; it was in- 
tended to leave frontages round the markets on May’s 
fields, north, and May’s fields, south. 

2094. Has that portion of it, which is the greater 
portion of it, disappointed your expectations as a build- 
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Sept. 2, 1858. ing speculation ? — I do not speak of it as a building 
— speculation. . 

William 2095. Mr. Major. — For the purposes for which it was 

Hastings, Esq. . ntende ^ (Jo yQU cons jder it a failure?— No, sir. I 
think it was intended for . market and other purposes. 

2096. And building also ?— A portion was to be let 
for building, in connexion with the markets. 

2097. Mr. Rea. — At the time that was taken, how 
many acres were intended to be let for building ? — -I 
cannot tell; that had not been decided upon. 

2098. Was one acre intended to be let for building? 

It was not until some time after it was taken, and 

laid out for markets and other purposes. 

2099. Mr. Major.— It was intended, when taken, to 
be a profitable concern for the benefit of the public? — 
It was, sir ;• it was taken first for market purposes, and, 
in connexion with that, for the purpose of letting the 
frontages around those markets for building; and it was 
considered that the markets being so taken would greatly 
increase the value of it. 

2100. Mr. Rea. — Has it not disappointed your ex- 
pectation, whatever it was ? — I cannot say it has. 

2101. Now, if it had increased in the same ratio of 
value as other building-ground about the town, would 
it not bo worth more at present. 

Mr. Gopinger . — You must not forget that there was 
a clog upon it for four years, while there was. a Chan- 
cery injunction against it. . 

Mr. Macdonogh read the terms of the injunction. 

Mr. Rea. — There was a special clause in the decree, 
and they might have applied to the Chancellor for 
liberty to sell or let the lands. 

2102. Now, Mr. Hastings, at the time that contract 
was entered into for May’s fields, south, did you not 
think it would be sought for by builders immediately 
afterwards ?— Well, I cannot tell what I thought then. 

2103. Did it not turn out, in point of fact, that you 
and the Corporation were disappointed by finding that 
parties, after the cholera and fever had broken out close 
to May’s fields, south, preferred going up to- the moun- 
tain district?— I do not think that is the case; because, 
almost all the available building-ground has been built 
on, except a portion got by Mr. Robert Henderson, 
which I believe is now being laid out. 

2104. Do not you know that there are lots taken and 
purchased by parties in Victoria-street, which are better 
places, which the parties have not been able to let yet, 
to which the injunction does not apply ?— I know there 
are lots let in Victoria-street and one in Corporation- 
street which are not yet built upon. 

2105. Do you know to whom the lots in Victoria- 
street belong ? — Yes. 

2106. Is not one the property of Messrs. Lindsay 

and one of Mr. Mullen ? — Yes. _ 

2107. Are you not aware that the buildings in Vic- 
toria-street do not pay one-lialf the per centage the 
builders expected? — I do not know that. I do not 
think it is the case. 

2108. Do you happen to know that the buildings in 
Cromac-street bring much lower prices than they did 
originally ? — I really cannot tell. 

2109. When valuing May’s fields, south, by years’ 
purchase, in 1853, liow'many years’ purchase did you 
put upon it? — I think it was eighteen ; I forget exactly. 

2110. Did you not value it at twenty years’ pur- 
chase? — That is the purchase of the rent. 

2111. Have you not valued it since, taking several 
years off the same ground ?— No. I think the value I 
put upon it in 1S53 is much the same as I put upon it 
in 1855. I am not exactly sure ; but I think it is about 
the same. 

2112. Did you not value it at sixteen years before 
the Committee?— At sixteen years’ for the Chancery suit. 

2113. What, before the Committee ? — The same. 

2114. Did you not value it, in 1S53, at twenty years’ 
purchase?— I think not. 

2115. “Annual value of land yet to let, south of 
May’s road,” at twenty years’ purchase [reads evidence 
before Committee] ? — Yes ; but I made a reduction from 
that for the paving and filling up, so that the valuation 
of 1853 is the same. 



2116. Were you not asked three years ago whether 
or not you, the Surveyor of the Corporation, the 
most competent authority upon the subject, could form 
any estimate as to the cost of May’s fields, south ; what 
you believe May’s fields,- south, as it stands, cost the 
Corporation, including the rents paid, purchase money, 
interest for the money, and money expended in im- 
provements, real or imaginary? — I made no calculation 
of it. 

2117. Can there be any person more competent than 
you to make such a calculation ? — I could do it if fur- 
nished with all the materials. 

2118. Were you not asked a similar question in 1857, 
by myself? — I do not remember. 

2119. Were yon asked a similar question in 1858 ? 
— I cannot say. 

2120. Do you recollect having your attention ever 
called to the matter, and being solicited to give the best 
of your opinion, upon such data as you had in your pos- 
session, with reference to the total cost of the land ? — I 
do not recollect. 

2121. Would you venture to swear at the present 
moment that, including every thing, May’s fields, south, 
does not cost, the town of Belfast upwards of £30,000? 
I do not think it has, any such thing. 

2122. Well, what time could you make a calculation 
which you could verify, showing the present cost ?— I 
could have it made to-morrow. 

2123. Mr. Gopinger.— The original price of May’s 
fields was £16,398 6s. 8c?., that is, for the purchase of 
the land ; there were then two markets erected upon 
the place, one surrounded by a wall, and containing 
sheds ; marking out the streets ; and putting up paling ; 
has any thing else been done besides that? — There has 
been some filling up, and some streets have been formed. 

2124. Has any thing else been done but that ? — N o, sir. 

2125. Now, in your opinion, judging from that, do 
you think that the erection of these markets, building 
the walls, and laying them out, cost £5,000 more than 
the £16,000 ?— Oh, yes ; I think it did. I think more 
than £5,000 were spent, including those markets. 

2126. I am not speaking of the purchase money; 

but, having got the land for £16,000, what is your idea 
of the cost of the erection of the markets, the filling 
of the land, marking out of the streets, and putting up 
of the paling ; what, on a rough estimate, do you think 
that would cost ?— I should think it would come to 
about £7,000. , „ . 

2127. Can you tell me what the annual profits ot 
those two markets may be ? — No ; I cannot tell that, 
at all. The Clerk of the Markets can tell that. 

2128. Mr. Major. — Could you tell us?- — I could as- 
certain it. ... 

The witness was directed to make out an estimate. 

2129. Mr. Rea. — -Do you know John and. James Ma- 

cready? — Yes. . 

2130. Had not they possession of Mays fields, 
south, that you were paying £801 a-year for, for several 
years, for £31 a-year? — L do not know that. I only 
know that those men had some parts of May’s fields, 

2131. All but the little bits occupied by the markets? 

—I cannot tell any thing more of that than what I 
have stated. . 

2132. Are not May’s fields, south, much below tfie 

level of the road leading up to the Lagan bridge?— 
About five or six feet at one part, and three or four 
feet at another. x ± . 

2133. Mr. Copinger.—Th.e Queen s Bridge, I believe, 
is about the level of Ann-street? — Yes. 

2134. Mr. Rea. — Is not all May’s fields, south, below 
the level of high water, every bit of it?— The greater 
part of it ; but I think there is a very small portion ol 
it that is not below the level of high water. 

2135. Is not a portion of it below the level ot low 
water ? — Certainly not. 

2136. Are you sure of that ?— Perfectly sure. 

2137. How many feet higher than the level of low 
water is May’s fields, south, will you swear?— I should 
think the lowest part of May’s fields is seven feet above 
low water. 
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2138. Mr. Gopmger Does it allow tlie Corporation 

sewers to-be taken into the river?— It does. 

2139. Is it an advantage, then, to have the sewers in, 
and matters of that sort done for buildings ? — Yes. 

2140. Mr. Rea. — In heavy rains, in winter, is not a 
portion of May’s fields, south, flooded ? — It is. 

2141. How often is the tide above it, careering 1 — I 
think it was not .above it, except once, when the men 
were cleaning out a sewer, in Chichester-street, and left 
the valve open. 

2142. Did you ever hear of a man swimming in it? 
I never heard. 

2143. Would it not be a nice place for small houses? 
^-Small houses could be built there very well. 

2144. Did you hear all the witnesses proving what 
sanitary advantages had been conferred upon Belfast ? — 
I heard a number of them. 

2145. Would it not be a vast sanitary improvement 
to Belfast if May’s fields, south, were covered with small 
houses on the east side ? — I think May’s fields, south, if 
covered on its: present level, would not be a great ad- 
vantage to the town ; but the Town Council can pre- 
vent that, by raising the streets and the houses to a 
proper level. 

2146. Suppose a man was to take the ground, and 

bring up houses to. a proper sanitary level, would not 
the ground-floor entrance be in the drawing-room win- 
dow? If it were brought to a sanitary level, or the level 

of the street,' the ground-floor would be on the level of 
the street. 

2147. What would be the depth of the house; do not 
houses generally begin on the ground-floor; is not the 
kitchen on the ground-flour ? — Generally. 

2148. There are no under-ground kitchens here as 
there are in Dublin ? — There are some in Chichester- 
street. 

. 2149. Except in that street do you know of any 
place with under-ground kitchens in the level part of 
the town ? — There are -some cellars in Pxince’s-street. 

2150. Do you know any. built within the. last twenty 
years except these, houses ?— I : think there are houses 
in.Howard-street with under-ground:cellars, built within 
twenty years. 

2151. How much would it cost to fill up May’s 
fields, south, to a proper level for building small 
houses? — I think, on an average, about three feet deep 
to fill up is all that is necessary. 

2152. Mr. Major. — Then the present surface is not 
lower than three feet below high-water mark ? — About 
that; high-water mark, I take it, is about eleven feet 
over the sill of the graving dock. 

2153. Mr. Rea. — Did you not state at one period 
that some portion of it would require ten or twelve 
feet? — -Never. 

2:154. What is the deepest portion of it ? — The 
deepest is near the Lagan side. 

. 2155. What depth is it? — About eight feet. 

2156. How many thousand tons of stuff has it 
taken ? — A couple of thousand, taken from the Lagan. 

2157. How long ago is it since you .did that? — I 
think about 1850. 

2158. Are they not filling up May’s fields, south, 
still?— Yes, they are filling it up with scrapings from 
the streets and other rubbish. 

2159. Could you not sell that to brick manufac- 
turers? — I believe that all that can be sold is sold. 

2160. About how much would it cost, according to 
your opinion, to fill up May’s fields, south, so that small 
houses could be built upon it? — As the' houses come in 
when building, I think about £120 an acre ; but that 
could only be done as the buildings were erected. 

2161. It would cost that at least? — From the great 
facilities of filling, it would not cost more ; the scrapings 
cost nothing. 

2162. Have you not to draw them ? — Yes. 

2163. Snppose a party were to buy May’s fields, 
south, would you draw the scrapings there for nothing ; 
you could sell them to the brick makers ? — As much of 
the scrapings as can be is sold. 

2164. Suppose a man had to purchase the scrapings 



how much would it cost to fill it up ?— I should think Sept. 2, 1858. 
about £120 an acre. _ ■ 

2165. With regard to mills, .Mr. Hastings, would it J7 i 3 am „ 

be a valuable place for mills ?— I think it would. 88 m S 8 > Es 9- 

2166. Whether would it be more valuable for mills 
or small houses ? — I .think it would be valuable for both. 

2167. Which would it be most valuable for? — It 
would be very suitable for mills. 

2168. Which would it be most.suitable for, according 
to your opinion ? — I should think it would be suitable 
for both objects together. 

2169. What sort of mills would it be suitable for ? — 

Any sort of mills. 

2170. For flax mills ?— Yes. 

2171. Do you recollect, of your own knowledge, any 
mill-owner applying for any portion of it before : the 
Chancery injunction ? — No. I saw a mill built very 
near it. 

2172. Whose mill is that ? — Mr. Frith’s. There was 
an application from Mr. Gladstone, who kept iron 
works, for a portion of May’s fields, south. 

2173. How long has that tenant been out of it? — I 
do not know. 

2174. Has it been deserted? — The iron works have 
ceased. I cannot exactly tell, how long, perhaps a year 
and a-half or two years. 

21 75. Do not you know parties who were foolsenough 
to lay out money there, and who were glad enough to 
abandon it, and let the landlord take the premises for 
the ground rent ; do not you know that, fact ? — No, I do 
not. 

2176. About how much money did that factory, that 
you say is abandoned, cost? — I cannot tell. 

2177. When did you last see it working ? — I suppose 
a year and a-half, or two years ago. 

2178. Mr. Gopinger — Is there anything very parti- 
cular in the soil of May’s fields, south, to prevent a fac- 
tory from working ? — No, sir ; a great part of it has a 
good solid foun'dation. 

2179. Do you think if a man had money to carry on 
the iron works, that they could have been carried on 
there ?— -I think they could; there is nothing in the air 
or soil to prevent them from carrying on the works. 

2180. Mr. -Httt.— Did you know a man called Hick- 
son, who had it for building iron ships, but found. it 
totally unfit for that purpose, for what reason I do not 
know ?— Yes, I think a man named Hickson was .the 
last -manager of it. 

2181. He has abandoned it ? — The works have ceased. 

. 2182. Has not he gone down to the Queen’s Island to 

carry on his trade ? — Yes ; I believe lie is now building 
iron ships there. 

2183. Can you give me any idea as to what you 
think May’s fields, south, would fetch ; can you tell 
me what you would insure May’s fields, south, to sell 
for, if it were set up with a proper title in a month or so 1 

Mr. Macdonogh, — Do you keep an insurance office 
of .that sort ? 

2184. Mr. Major. — Suppose there were no cloud over 
it at all, and it were in the market, with a good title, 
could you state what is your opinion it would sell for ? 

— I think it would be very difficult to sell. I cannot 
form an opinion what it would bring at once. 

2185. Mr. Rea. — Can you put an estimate what you 
think it ought to bring ? — I think . it ought to bring 
what it cost. 

2186. How much more would it be worth if sold in 
lots to different purchasers, not at once ?— I think it 
would bring a great deal more if sold in lots, and suffi- 
cient time were allowed for its being required for build- 
ing purposes. 

2187. Do you know Mr. Edward Coey, who bought 
the Earl of Antrim’s estate for £84,000, or a great por- 
tion of it? — Yes, 

2188. Did you hear it forced upon Mr. Coey for 
£14,000 ?— No. 

2189. Did you hear Mr. Coey state that lie. would 
not give more for it than £15,000 ? — I did not. 

2190. Mr. Major. — Did you know of any treaty ? — 

I never did. 

E2 
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2191. Mr. Sea.— Mr. Hastings, were you seduced 
into certifying accounts that you knew had false head- 
ings, or did you rush voluntarily into the proceeding ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2192. Mr. Major. — Did any thing of the kind ever 
occur to your knowledge! — No, sir. 

2193. Mr. Sea— During the time you were Surveyor 
of the Corporation, did you ever certify any accounts 
with false headings? — I will not use the term false with 
reference to these headings. 

2194. Mr. Hastings, if you will not say yes to my 
question, will you take the hazard of saying no ? — No, 

I will not ; I will explain what was done. There were 
materials purchased from members of the Council ; and 
members of the Council, Mr. Lewis and others, furnished 
them in the names of their partners. Frederick and 
William Lewis’ accounts were put in in the name of 
William Lewis ; and there were materials got from 
William Cuddy, and put in in the name of his clerk ; 
and materials got from John and Robert Potts, were 
put in in the name of Robert Potts. 

2195’. Mr. Major. — Did you certify those accounts? 
— I did, sir. I certified that the materials were got 
and properly got. 

2196. Mr. Rea. — Well, we will take Mr. Cuddy s case ; 
at the time that you certified that the Town Council 
was indebted in the amount of the account to William 
Braithwaite, did you not know that no money was due 
to Braithwaite ? — I knew that the materials were got 
from Mr. Cuddy. 

2197. Can you give direct answers : if you were en- 
trapped into what was improper, say so ? — The ma- 
terials were got from Mr. Cuddy, and the accounts were 
furnished in the name of his clerk, Braithwaite, and I 
certified the account. 

2198. Are you afraid of telling all you know about 
the matter, in case you would be likely to lose your 
situation as Surveyor of the Corporation ? — I am not 
the least afraid, and I will tell you all I know. . 

2199. Did you know at the time you certified the 
account headed with the name of William Braithwaite 
that the money was really due to Cuddy? — Yes. 

2200. Mr. Copinger Tell me this : whatever ac- 

counts were certified, whether they were in the name of 
one partner when the materials were got from all, or 
in the name of the clerk when the materials were got 
from Mr. Cuddy, were the materials, in fact, bond fide 
sent in and used for Corporation purposes? — They were, 
sir ; and got on as good terms, to my satisfaction, as 
they could have been got elsewhere, and I took as 
much pains with those accounts as I ever did with any 
other. I do regret those accounts. 

2201. Why do you regret them? — Because there has 
been so much talk about them. 

2202. Mr. Major. — You merely certified that the 
goods contained in these accounts were all properly 
supplied ? — Y es, sir ; and they were all properly supplied. 

Mr. Harrison. — I appear for those persons, and I ob- 
ject entirely to this course. 

Mr. Major. — It is not within the scope of the inquiry 
at all. 

Mr. Harrison. — These gentlemen have stated in a 
schedule in their answering affidavits in the Court of 
Chancery, every single transaction in reference to these 
dealings, and are prepared now to come forward and 
explain them again upon their oaths. 

Mr. Rea pressed the questions as relevant to the issue 
of bond fide. 

The Commissioners ruled that the evidence was inad- 
missible. 

2203. Mr. Rea. — Did Mr. Potts, Mr. Lewis, and the 
other gentlemen, know more of the proceedings than 
you did ? — I do not know, they knew about as much as 
I did. I cannot tell what they knew. 

2204. Did you ever hear of a gentleman called David 
Porter, an accountant? — Yes. 

2205. Do you know was he used as what is called 



the “ go between,” with reference to giving orders that 
members of the Corporation did not choose to give 
themselves to every person ? — I do not know what you 
mean by Mr. Porter being used as a “ go between.” I 
never took orders from Mr. Porter. 

2206. Was Mr. Porter the person who first suggested 
to you that these accounts should be furnished in that 
•way ? — I think it was his suggestion. 

2207. Was Mr. Porter at the time Accountant for 
the Corporation ? — Yes. 

2208. Was he a relative of Mr. Bates ? — I do not 
know that. 

2209. Is he living now? — I think so. 

2210. When did you see him last ?— I suppose, sis 
months since. 

2211. Would not he know more of the accounts of 
the Corporation and the proceedings of the Corpora- 
tion up to the time of his resignation of the office of 
Accountant, than any one else? — He should know more 
about the accounts of the Corporation. 

2212. Have you heard lately where he is? — Not lately. 

2213. Do you know is he to be produced here at all? 
— I do not know. 

2214. Is it not the practice for dealers in Belfast to 
supply goods by contract at a much less rate of profit 
to themselves than when goods are ordered in a mis- 
cellaneous way? — I cannot speak as to the general 
practice. 

2215. Do you mean to say, that if the Corporation 
or other parties wished for a supply of goods, they 
would not get them cheaper by advertising for contracts 
and inviting competition, than sending to the shops ? — 

I do not think it. I am giving you my opinion. 

2216. Doyou recollect, after Mr. Lewis became Mayor, 
that he told you not to come to his yard for any more 
timber ? — I do recollect his telling me that. I do not 
know whether it was after his becoming Mayor or not. 

2217. Was it shortly before? — I do not remember. 

2218. He did not make any objection previous to 
that period? — Not previous to the first time he spoke 
to me. I cannot say when that was. 

2219. Was this matter discovered by the rate-payers, 
previous to 1854? — I really cannot tell, I do not re- 
member the date. 

2220. Is there not sometimes a difference between 
retail and contract prices, of twenty per cent, or so? — 
There may be a difference between wholesale contracts 
and retail. 

2221. Do you happen to know whether the Poor 
Law Guardians are obliged to purchase by contract? — 
I believe they do, I do not know whether they are 
obliged. 

2222. Do you think it advantageous to the public ? 
— I do not know about Boards of Guardians, but I do 
not think the Corporation could have got better terms. 

2223. Did you try in the case of timber? — Yes. 

2224. Did you advertise for contracts ? — No; there 
were no advertisements for contracts, but inquiries were 
made frequently. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

2225. In every transaction referred to in this latter 
branch, was proper care taken by you, acting for the 
Corporation, that those goods should be furnished at 
proper market prices, and were they so obtained ? — Yery 
great care was taken. 

2226. And was there any instance from beginning 
to end, of goods being obtained from any of those gentle- 
men, individual members of the Corporation, on any 
but the common fair market prices ? — No; the greatest 
possible care was taken to get the materials the best 
and cheapest. 

Re-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2227. I believe these transactions were small in 
amount ? — They were. 

2228. Were the Corporation in any respect defrauded 
by these transactions ? — They were not. 
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2229. Mr. Smyth, just tell me one point, wliat do 
you believe May’s fields, south, would bring if sold in a 
month or so ? — I really cannot answer that ; it would 
depend very much on the purchaser. 

2230. But people here generally do not let a bargain 
p ass ?_ I think, comparing May’s fields with other pro- 
perty recently purchased, that it would fetch more than 
what it cost. 

2231. How much do you think would it bring ? — I 
could not tell exactly. 

2232. Would it bring £15,0001—1 do not say it 
would, or would not. I know a property lately pur- 
chased fetched a great deal more ; that is all I know. 

2233. "Do you know any person or number of persons 
disposed to buy it?— Yes. I heard Mr. Lanyon, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, say so, and also 
Mr. Coey, and I said so myself. 

2234. The three of you said you would give what it 
cost ?— Taking it at present, I would be very glad, if I 
had the money, to give what it cost. 

2235. Meaning thereby, that the three of you would 
give £14,500 for it? — I consider it was bought at £400 
an acre ; something like that. 

2236. But does it not stand the rate-payers in more 
than double the original purchase money ? — I do not 
know that. 

2237. But did not you, Mr. Lanyon, and Mr. Coey 
take credit to yourselves last year for saying that you 
would not give more than the regular purchase money ? 

We gave an answer to the question, that we would 

take it at the price. I would take the land at £400 an 
acre as it stands now, and be very glad to get it. I con- 
sider that May’s fields, both north and south, were pur- 



chased at a fair moderate rate compared with other pro- John Smyth, 
perty. I am talking of the whole purchase. Es 1- 

2238. You were talking about ground taken by the 
Ulster Railway, how close to the station is that? — It is 
close to the station, except that the Blackstaff divides 
one part of it. 

2239. Was it at all fair for you to advance that as 
an instance to found a calculation upon as to May’s 
fields, south? — I think it perfectly fair, for I think 
land adjoining a market is just as valuable as for a rail- 
way station. 

2240. How much of that land was taken for the Ul- 
ster Railway ?— Ten acres. I think a little more ; but 
ten acres in one part were taken. 

2241 . Was not that rendered valuable by its contiguity 
to the station. It was rendered valuable because the 
Ulster Railway required it for additional accommodation. 

2242. Did notits contiguity to the station increase 
its value vastly ? — I do not say vastly at all ; I do not 
think it would have increased it at all if the Ulster Rail- 
way did not want it. 

2243. You would give £400 an acre for May’s fields, 
south ? — No ; for the whole. I am speaking of both 
north and south. 

2244. I want to know nothing about May’s fields, 
north ; but will you tell me what would you give for 
May’s fields, south ? — I tell you, I do not want property 
of the sort. 

2245. If you wanted it ?— I say I would give what 
it cost, it is well worth that. 

2246. How much per acre?— £400 per acre. I say 
it is well worth that compared with other property sold ; 
that is the only way I can judge of its value. 



Robert Steward Lepper, Esq., 

2247. Now, Mr. Lepper, you were elected a member 
of the Corporation in 18421— At the first election, 
whenever that was, in 1841 or 1842. 

2248. I believe you were one of the parties who took 
a very active part at the time Mr. Copinger and the 
other revising barristers were down here, in 1842, re- 
vising the burgess-roll ? — I do not recollect that I was. 

2249. You do not remember? — I think, on the con- 
trary, I was not in any way connected with that affair. 

2250. Mr. Lindsay, in that case I will have to 
trouble you to produce Mr. Potts : is he in town ? — 
He is. 

2251. Will he be produced? — I cannot say whether 
he will or not ; but I can form an opinion as to whether 
he ought. Mr. Potts’ mind is not in a state to be tested 
by you. 

2252. Mr. Harrison . — Has he been very unwell for 
years ? — Mr. Potts, I believe, cannot attend to his own 



2253. Mr. Rea . — Is Mr. Nelson unwell? — I do not 
know much of Mr. Nelson. 

2254. Is Mr. John Lindsay in bad health? — Well, I 
do not think I should be called to give evidence as to. that. 

2255. Do you know where Mr. John Lindsay is?— 
I saw him in this court. 

2256. Is Mr. John Lindsay to be produced? — I do 
not know who is to be produced, or who is not ; if I had 
known I was to be produced I certainly would have 
given more evidence ; I was only able to read the Mi- 
nute Book for a couple of days. 

2257. Now, Mr. Lepper, previous to the Corporation 
being formed, Mr. Bates was the gentleman who acted 
as solicitor for the party with whom you are now 
leagued? — He acted as agent for the Conservative 
party. 

2258. After that he got into the Corporation, forty 
members of that party giving him the appointment of 
Town Clerk and Solicitor? — Yes. 

2259. That was in November, 1842 ?— Immediately 
on the appointment of the Corporation, I think, at their 
first meeting. 

2260. That was after the election which is generally 
called the 1841 election? — Yes. 



cross-examined by Mr. Rea. LepperlEsq". 3 

2261. And after the Report of the House of Com- 
mons, published on the 11th of July, 1842 ? — I cannot 
say what period of the year, but I think it must have 
been after that, a few months. 

2262. And it was upon the advice of the gentleman 
so appointed that you implicitly relied from November, 

1842, to the summer of 1855 ?— When it was necessary 
we took his advice, and were guided by it; if we differed 
in opinion from him, we directed counsel’s opinion to be 
taken; or if we wavered in our own minds, we directed 
counsel’s opinion to be taken. 

2263. You never thought whether he might have an 
interest in preventing you from taking counsel s opinion, 
or giving any advice whatever? — We certainly thought 
he would rather be interested in taking counsel’s opi- 
nion ; we certainly never contemplated his not taking it. 

2264. Mr. Macdonogh— You thought lie would wish 
to have the costs of taking the opinion ? — I never 
thought he would be interested in not taking the opinion. 

2265. Mr. Rea. — You had no knowledge of Mr. Bates’ 
character or conduct in 1841 ? — No ; I had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. I took no part whatever in the ’41 
election, nor was I at home when it took place; for two 
years before that, Mr. Bates and I seldom met or spoke. 

2266. Before you appointed him Solicitor and Town 
Clerk had you read any portion of that report ? I had 
read no portion of that report until I got a loan of it 
from you, since the Chancery suit. 

2267. In the newspapers or otherwise? — Nowhere. 

2268. Did you ever hear the purport of it, before you 
made the appointment? — I heard of the inquiry going 
on in London. 

2269. Was that previous to compelling Mr. Bates to 
resign the office of Town Clerk ? — I heard the report of 
the proceedings at the time the proceedings were going 
on before a Committee of the House of Commons. I 
was not present, but I heard common rumours, the 
reports published in the Belfast papers. 

2270. On account of Mr. Bates’ character being equal 
to that of Mr. Richard Davison, and other parties, who 
might have occupied those offices, you appointed him 
Solicitor and Town Clerk ; let me know if the parties 
at the time they appointed him, were connusant of 
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Sept. 2, 1868. these facts, whether they read the report or not, [reads] 

-- •' “ That there existed, at the last election, gross and cor- 

rripfc personation of voters, whose names appeared on 
™ ’ ’ the registry as entitled to vote, although they had lost 

the qualification by death, removal, or otherwise;” and 
“ that four persons of bad character were brought into 
Belfast, on behalf of the Conservatives, disqualified 
voters, who were furnished with clothes and liquor, and 
paid for consummating their guilt with awful perjury?” 
— I say I had nothing whatever to do with that elec- 
tion. My recollection of that report is, that it did not 
implicate Mr. Bates in any way ; he pleaded his privi- 
lege as a solicitor and refused to be examined. 

2271. Did that circumstance, stated here, that these 
men “consummated their guilt with awful perjury,” 
occ ,ir i—l cannot say. I do not know ; but I believe 
it had. 

2272. Up to that period had not Richard Davison 
acted as conducting agent for your party, either solely 
or in conjunction with Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Copinger — Do not answer that question. 

Mr. Rea was proceeding to ask further questions, with 
reference to the election of 1841, but the Commissioners 
refused to allow political topics to be introduced, as 
being irrelevant to the subject of the inquiry. 

2273. Mr. Rea.—kt the time, Mr. Lepper, that you 
■voted for the appointment of Mr. Bates, in November, 
1842, did you not believe that he was cognizant of all 
the improper practices relative to that election in 1841? 

2274. Mr. Copinger. — You are not bound to answer 
that question. You may answer this question,- did you 
believe that Mr. Bates was a suborner of perjury, be- 
cause that affects your own credit ? — I should be very 
sorry to believe any thing of the kind. 

2275. Mr. Macdonogli. — Do you believe it now ? — No. 

2276. Mr. Rea . — Did not that election last five days? 
— I presume it did. 

2277. Do you believe that perjury was suborned ? — 
Ido. 

2278. By whom ?— I am prepared to answer. I be- 
lieve the:gentleman who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee acknowledged himself. 

2279. Do you believe he procured these men by 
whom perjury was committed ? — No. 

2280. Do you believe he did it by an. agent? — I may 
say I know nothing of the whole affair, except from 
what is in that book. 

3281. You swear that you believed at the time, and 
do believe that John Bates was not cognizant of those 
.practices ?— I say so. 

2282. Now do you recollect that at the last assizes 
of 1855, .Mr. Bates was discovered to have obtained 
from the Grand Jury of the county Antrim several 
.hundreds of pounds, which he was compelled to restore? 

2283. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know of those facts of 
your own knowledge? — No. 

Mr. Major . — These are matters we cannot go into. 

2284. Mr. Rea . — Did you retain Mr. Bates in office, 
irrespective of that transaction of 1855 ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2285. Mr. Major. — Did you know of that transaction? 
— Not of my own knowledge. 

2286. Mr. Rea . — Did it come to your knowledge in 
any way ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2287. Mr. Copinger, — Beyond hearsay ? — No ; Iheard 
it in Colonel Adams’ evidence. 

2288. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Lepper, you got your Act of 
1845 without much trouble ?— There was a great deal 
of opposition. 

2289. The Act of 1846 was opposed? — I believe so. 

2290. In 1847 you were also opposed ; you wanted 
to- take down the remaining portions of the town, did 
you not, in the Act of 1847 ? — I do not recollect that. 

2291. Did you not apply to take down a great num- 
ber of streets and a great number of houses in the Bill 

of 1847 ? I was not in London, and do not recollect 

what the Bill of 1847 intended. 

2292. Do you happen to know that a great number 
of schedules were struck out ?— I know it was very much 
abridged. 



2293. Were you before the ’47 Committee ? — No. I 
had less to do with the Bill of 1847 than any other Bill • 
for my father died that year. 

2294. I do not want to ask you any question to annoy 
you, but between 1847 and 1850 did it come to your 
knowledge that you had spent a great deal more money 
than you had any right to spend ? — No; The Bill of 
1850 was prepared at the end of 1849, and it was not 
for twelve months afterwards that we borrowed to the 
full extent of our powers. 

2295. After you were refused leave to make a great 
number of new streets, in 1847, did you not apply, in 
1850, for leave to make a great number of new works 1 — 
Application was made to make new streets, and also to 
get £50,000 for gas. 

2296. There was a preliminary inquiry held here, 
was there not, before Captain Leech and Mr. Norman ? 
— There was one, in 1850, before some one. 

2297. You were opposed by one part of the rate- 
payers, represented by Mr. Richard Davison? — There 
was very extensive opposition to that Bill of 1850. One 
of the objects of the Bill was, to relieve Belfast of Grand 
Jury cess. The Town Council were of opinion that it 
was unfair for the Grand Jury to impose upon them 
contributions towards the roads in all other parts of the 
county ; in fact, they simply wanted to support their 
own roads and be relieved altogether from supporting 
any other parts of the county. 

2298. Mr. Copinger.— Is the Grand Jury cess paid 
now ? — It is ; we got an Act in December, exempting 
us from the .payment of any contributions to the roads 
and bridges throughout the county. The Grand Jury 
opposed that part of the Bill, and, I think, made common 
cause with the boards in Belfast, the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, and other private boards ; in fact, it was a very 
formidable opposition. 

2299. Mr. Samuel Bruce, your present solicitor, op- 
posed it on the part of the Liberal party? — Mr. Bruce 
is not solicitor for me, Mr. Johns is the solicitor for the 
special respondents. Mr. Bruce acted on behalf of cer- 
tain rate-payers, on that occasion, whether, for the whole 
opposition or not, I do not know. 

2300. Was not the great point of that opposition 
this — that, in point of fact, you intended to apply the 
£100,000 to other purposes than those you professed 
to be anxious to apply it to in that bill ? — Certainly 
not. 

2301. Were you before the Committee of 1850? — I 
was. 

2302. Do you recollect that your accounts were im- 
peached then? — No; it was in 1847 they were im- 
peached. I am not prepared to say that they were 
impeached in 1847, except by report; reference was 
made before the Committee, in 1850, to the investiga- 
tion, in 1847, with regard to the accounts. I cannot 
say whether the Committee directly inquired into the 
matter or not. 

2303. Mr. Macdonogh. — I believe it was the esti- 
mates that were impeached ? — I forget. 

2304. Mr. Rea. — Did you hear it proved before the 
Committee of 1850 that Mr. Devitt, the chairman of the 
Committee of 1847, had declared that all the charges in 
question were most enormous ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

Mr. Copinger. — The question is not legal. 

2305. Mr. Rea. — Now, after you came home in 1850, 
Mr. Lepper, why did you not call the town together, 
and tell them how the financial affairs of the Corpora- 
tion stood ? — I never considered the question. 

2306. Is it not the fact that what is called the Tory 
party had a complete monopoly of the Corporation up 
to 1852 — that there was not in it a single member of 
the party called Liberal or Roman Catholic ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this line of examination. 

Mr. Major. — Mr. Rea, we cannot go- into these mat- 
ters. If you do not ask the witness questions which 
are relevant, we must order him out of the box. 

2307. Mr. Rea In 1851 were you present at the 

meeting where arrangements were made for borrowing 
money on certificates? — I do not recollect. I think 
there were no certificates issued until after Mr. Guthrie 
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became Town Clerk. That was at the end of 1852 or 
beginning of 1853. 

2308. Was he not sub-treasurer at that time ? — Yes ; 
he had been manager of a bank before, and it being the 
custom of the bank to give certificates for lodgements 
made, Mr. Guthrie thought it would be a good custom 
to introduce into the Corporation, and the suggestion 
about the certificates came from him. 

2309. Mr. Major. — The suggestion came from him ? 

Yes, he gave the form himself; a committee was 

appointed, Mr. Bates, Mr. Guthrie, and myself, to agree 
to a form, but the form was prepared by Mr. Guthrie 
and accepted by the rest. 

2310. Mr. Rea. — Was that after you tried to borrow 
a large sum of money from insurance companies and 
failed 1 — Mr. Bates was directed to make application in 
London to see if money could be borrowed on lower 
terms, than in Belfast, but that was not to be on certi- 
ficates but on mortgage. 1 think no sensible man would 
ask insurance companies in London to lend £50,000 on 
certificate. The insurance companies in London, how- 
ever, objected to lend money on Irish security at all. 

2311. At the time you borrowed that money on cer- 
tificate, did you believe it to be a valid security to the 
persons lending? — I did not think the money was bor- 
rowed on: certificate at all; I thought the certificate 
merely vouched that the money was received by the 
Treasurer— nothing more than that the money had been 
received by the Corporation. 

2312. Did you believe that those parties had a valid 
security for those moneys, which were given as loans 
and not as donations ? — I do not think the certificate is 
a valid security at all. 

2313. Did you know at that time that these parties 
had, in point of fact, no security by which they could 
enforce recovery of the money? — I believed they would 
be paid, but I never considered the question as to the 
specific course they were to take to be paid. 

2314. You never considered the question whether 
persons who lent £45,000 were to get it back ? — I never 
recollect considering that question at all. It was al- 
ways the intention of the Corporation to sell the pro- 
perty and pay everybody. If I had had any doubt on 
my mind I never would have been a party to any such 
thing. 

2315. But was not your answer a little while ago 
founded upon your knowledge of the fact that parties 
in London conversant with the proper course of lending 
money, would have laughed at you if you asked them 
to lend £50,000 on such security as you gave to the 
people of Belfast ? — We never thought of any such thing 
at all when we asked the money ; it had no connexion 
with the other matter,, either in point of time or in any 
other, point. 

2316. Were you a party to any consultation of the 
members of the Town Council as to whether or not you 
would bring an action against Richard Davison for 
saying that you had no right to borrow money in such 
a.way ? 

Mr. Macdmogk objected. 

2317. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know of Mr. Davison 
having said so ? — I never heard it before. 

2318. Mr. Rea Were you ever a party to any con- 

sultation as to the propriety of bringing an action 
against him ? — I was not. 

2319. Were you any party to a consultation as to the 
propriety of bringing an action for a similar statement 
against James Kennedy ? — No ; I was no party to it. 

2320. Was such an idea entertained by members of 
the Corporation? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2321. Do you know any thing of that sort? — [Ob- 
jected to. Objection allowed. J 

2322. Now, if in place of borrowing that money 
upon certificate, you had stopped payment in 1852, as 
you did in December, 1854, would not the parties who 
lent their money between April, 1852, and November, 
1853 or 1854, have sustained no inconvenience what- 
ever? — Of course, if they have suffered inconvenience, 
they would have been saved if they had not lent the 
money. 



2323. Wasi it not for the purpose of enabling the Sept. 2, 1858. 

parties who were then in the Corporation, or such others - — 

as you thought might approve of your proceedings, to Robt. Steward 
obtain seats in the Council, that the Corporation adopted • L,e PP er > ®9- 
that system of borrowing money ? — For myself, I say it 
was not. 

2324. For yourself only ? — I can give my belief as 
to others. 

2325. Mr. Copinger. — Were you ever a party to any 
such thing? — Nothing of the kind. 

2326. Did you ever know that such a thing existed ? 

— I never did. 

2327. Mr. Rea. — Were you present at the meeting 
where Mr. Thomson, the Treasurer in 1854, stated that 
he would give you no more money? — If I recollect, it 
was in writing. I was at the meeting when Mr. Thom- 
son was present, but he did not state it. 

2328. What was the notice ? — The notice was simply 
this — that there was a balance of some £34,000 or 
£35,000 due by the Corporation to the bank, and de- 
manding payment ; it was not a notice, what, you stated 
before, that he would give no more money. 

2329. Did he not say he would give you further sums 
and honour your cheques if you would show or prove 
any property in your own accounts, or give your per- 
sonal guarantee that it was all right? — There was some 
conversation at the meeting at which Mr. Thomson at- 
tended before the notice was given, and he wished some 
members of the Town Council to give a guarantee. 

2330. Did not some members of the Corporation re- 
fuse to. give their personal guarantee ? — No personal 
guarantee was given. 

2331. Mr. Major. — There was no direct proposition ? 

— Mi’. Thomson, as I have stated, wished some members 
of the Council to give their personal guarantee, and some, 

I think, would have gone to some, extent if the others 
would go. 

2332. Was the proposition made to the Council? — 

Not at all, but at a meeting of the Committee of the 
Council. 

2333. Mr. Macdonogh. — What time was that in 1854? 

— In the autumn, I should say. 

2334. Was it after those discussions had taken place ? 

— Yes ; after Mr. Kennedy had published certain let- 
ters in the papers. 

2335. Mr. Rea. — Now, perhaps, if it had not been 
for those letters of Mr. Kennedy, and the other com- 
plaints in the press, in place of £45,000 being due to 
those people, it might have been £85,000 ; did not Mr. 

Kennedy’s letters prevent auy other people from being 
deceived? — They prevented the Corporation from get- 
ting any more money, either from private lenders or 



the Treasurer. 

2336. Did the Treasurer complain to you that he had 
been led into this large over-charging by the deceptive 
accounts that you had published in the years 1851, 1852, 
aud 1853, leading him and every one else to believe that 
you had a vast amount of property more than your 
liabilities? — No. 

2337. Will you tell me, Mr. Lepper, were you con- 
cerned in the drawing up of those accounts, the pro- 
perty accounts of 1851, 1852, and 1853? — I know one 
or two of the abstracts, and I can say of one, if not of 
two, that it was shown to me, in manuscript, before it 
was printed. 

2338. Who showed it ? — It was either in Mr. Bates’ 
hands or Mr. Guthrie’s hands. I was going to the office 
very frequently. 

2339. Sure, Mr. Guthrie was not in the office in 1851 ? 
— I do not know whether he was or not. I do not 
think I can point out the account ; I am satisfied I saw . 
one of them. [Book handed to witness]. I am satis- 
fied I saw one of these accounts, which i do not know, 
while in manuscript. I did not prepare one of them. 

2340. Do you know whether the original manuscript 
of these accounts could bo had? — I do not. 

2341. Do you know iu whose handwriting they are? 
— I do not. 

2342. Tell me, Mr. Lepper, if it was not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a credit that you were not entitled 
to, why did you publish that property account in 1851 
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for tlie first time? — I do not know ; it was not an account 
required by Act of Parliament to be printed and pub- 
lished. 

2343. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was it to obtain a credit you 
were not entitled to ? — No. 

2344. Mr. Rea. — You were not required to do it? — 
That was the reason it was not done before. 

2345. When you did what you were not required to 
do, why did you not do it before the rejection of the 
Bill in 1850; why did you do it for the first time in 
1851 ? — I have said before, I do not know. I presume 
we did it to satisfy the rate-payers that there was a con- 
siderable surplus of property belonging to them. 

2346. Do you not believe that it was done by the 
Town Clerk and some members of the Town Council 
for the purpose of getting further supplies of money 
from the Treasurer and those unsecured creditors ? — I 
do not believe any thing of the kind. At that time we 
were in no want of money ; the Corporation could get 
any money they wanted ; the Treasurer would not have 
refused any money ; and the public at large would have 
given money. 

2347. Were not considerable doubts thrown upon 
your powers to borrow money in 1850, by the opposi- 
tion got up then ? — N.o. 

2348. Can you give any reason why that account 
was published by the Corporation? — I have given a 
reason ; but it is a mere guess on my part. 

2349. It was published again in 1852 ? — In 1852 and 
1853 ; three years, I think. 

2350. It was during those three years the money was 
borrowed from the creditors ; now, will you tell me why 
you stopped publishing the property account in 1853 ? 
— The account for 1853 was published early in 1854. 

2351. Why did you not continue it up to the pre- 
sent ? — The Chancery suit followed. 

2352. There wa3 no injunction against your continu- 
ing to publish that account? — No. 

2353. Was it not because there were so many falsifi- 
cations discovered, that the accounts, if published, 
would have been shown to be false ? 

2354. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you say there were falsi- 
fications discovered ? — No. 

2355. Mr. Rea. — Can you state the reason why the pro- 
perty accounts were not published? — The Chancery suit. 
The very time this account should have been published 
you filed an information j that was at the very period 
that the account for that year would have been printed. 

2356. Were not the other accounts published? — 
Those required by Act of Parliament ; but the property 
account was a voluntary offering to the public, showing 
what the state of our affairs was. 

The Commissioners called for copies of the printed 
accounts, which were handed in by Mr. Bruce. 

2357. Mr. Coginger. —Take that book in your hand; 
what accounts are those? — The printed accounts from 
1844 to 1856. 

2358. Mr. Major. — Were these made public? — They 
were bound to be public. Every rate-payer could get 
them for Is. 

2359. Were they so? — They were. 

2360. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Lepper, do not you know that 
the public were denied copies of the accounts, unless 
they applied within a certain time ? — I do not. I know 
at the time the Chancery suit was instituted, applica- 
tion wa3 made for a whole file of accounts ; some of 
them were out of print, and could not be given. 

2361. Do not you know that at that time Mr. Bates 
refused to give the accounts to the rate-payers, except 
for the current year ? 

, 2362. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were you present at any 

such refusal ? — No. 1 know they were printed and sent 
to the Town Clerk’s office, for the purpose of being 
given, as required by Act of Parliament, to the public, 
on payment of Is. 

2363. Mr. Rea. — I suppose you never saw them de- 
livered at the Town Clerk’s office ? — I cannot charge 
my memory. 

2364. Do not you know that the Town Clerk took 
upon himself to refuse the rate-payers? — [Question ob- 
jected to.] 



2365. Mr. Coginger. — Was any complaint ever made 
to the Town Council, that printed copies of the Reports 
had not been delivered by the Town Clerk to the rate- 
payers ? — No. 

Then we must presume that every man did his duty. 

2366. Mr. Rea. — Have you yet got all the papers from 
the representative of Mr. Bates, that were in his pos- 
session at the time of his death ? — I am not a member 
of the Council. 

2367. The Council got them ? — I cannot answer the 
question. 

2368. Before you left the Council, do you remember 
stating this, that “ it had been stated publicly that the 
Collectors, who were paid for collecting the rates of the 
borough, had used their office for the purpose of en- 
franchising one party, and disfranchising the other •” 
that was stated in the course of the trial, and not de- 
nied on affidavit ; Mr. Lepper, do you believe it ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

2369. Mr. Coginger. — Do you know of your own 
knowledge, that any officer of the Corporation did that? 
— I do not. 

2370. Did you state what Mr. Rea has said? — I did 
state the substance of it, and I can explain it. When it 
was found at the end of 1854, that it was necessary to 
raise the rate to the maximum sum of 2s. and 3s., I 
advocated the appointment of a Revision Committee; the 
Police Committee had reported that it was necessary to 
raise additional taxation, and I thought it necessary to 
appoint a Committee of Revision, in order that the ex- 
penses so far as possible might be reduced. I was 
appointed one of the Revision Committee. It was then 
alleged that the tax-collectors’ whole time was not re- 
quired by the Council to be devoted to their public 
duties, and that the Conservative Society in town em- 
ployed some of them. My recommendation was this, 
that the Town Council should, for the future, not allow 
the tax-collectors to accept the office of ward secretary 
for any party whatever ; and my reference there is not 
to the acts of the Council at all, but in reference to 
their being employed by parties in town to discharge 
duties which I thought inconsistent with their public 
duties; the Corporation had. nothing to do with it. 

2371. Upon that statement of yours, the Revision 
Committee was appointed ? — It was in support of a 
motion by Dr. M‘Gee,. that I made those observations. 

2372. Was it after that the Revision Committee wa3 
appointed? — I think it was on the reception of the 
report of the Revision Committee by the Council ; the 
report embodied that recommendation, and I advocated 
the report; there was no charge whatever against a 
member of the Council. 

2373. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Lepper, do you recollect, in 
1844, seeing a circular calling upon the parties to whom 
it was addressed to attend a meeting of the rate-payers 
of the wards, in the club-room, 19, Rosemary-street, 
“ on Tuesday the 27th inst.. at eight o’clock, to receive 
a report of the taxes ?” — I should say I was a secretary 
of every ward in town ; I was in general what might 
be called an honorary one ; but I never wrote a notice 
that I recollect, but they were done by the paid men, 
and circulated with my name to them. 

2374. Did you ever hear that what a man does by 
another he does by himself ? — I was not consulted about 
the summoning of those meetings at all. 

2375. Did you not recognise and adopt this circular 
from time to time? — No. I refused point-blank to 
acknowledge them ; the printer came to me at one time 
for payment, and I refused to pay him ; I told him I did 
not order them, and would not pay him. 

2376. Did not that place happen to be the office of 
the Town Clerk? — There were two or three different 
apartments in No. 19, llosemary-street ; the front house 
was occupied by a political party, the back was an 
office. 

2377. Were not the whole connected by internal 
communication ? — I think there was, above stairs ; I 
cannot tell. 

2378. “ To receive a report of the taxes paid up to 
that time, and transact other important business ;” now 
could any such important information have been given 
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except by the officers of the Corporation 1 — The report 
of the taxes due or paid could only have been given by 
the borough-rate collectors and the water-rate collectors. 

2379. You had them all in your hands? — The Town 
Council had only the appointment of the police-rate 
collectors and the borough-rate collectors ; I cannot say 
whether there is any other tax or not, except, of course, 
those applotted by the different boards which appoint 
collectors themselves. 

2380. Was not the report of the taxes, collected from 
one party, given to the other ? [Question objected to.] 

2381. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know anything about 
the report of the taxes ? — I do not. 

2382. Mr. Major. — Do you know any thing about 
these letters ? — I know nothing at all about them. I 
suppose there is not a man in the Council knows less 
about them. 

2383. Mr. Rea. — You knew the Town Clerk from 
1842 ? — Oh, long before. 

2384. But you did not prevent him from acting as 
ati agent for one party after he became Town Clerk? — 
We always prevented him, and he ceased to act as a 
political agent after he became Town Clerk. 

2385. With regard to May’s fields, south, Mr. 
Lepper, you were put to great inconvenience, you say, 
by having to invest the money V — I said, so far from it 
berng any convenience to me, it was an inconvenience, 
inasmuch as I did not know what to do with the money ; 
it was then . at three and a-lialf per cent., and I had 
security for five per cent. ; it certainly was inconvenient, 
and I went to London to invest the money. 

2386. Would you be disposed to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the business, and take back May’s fields, south ? 
— I never had them, and cannot take them back. 

2387. Would the parties who bad them, being mort- 
gagees, take them back ? — I have no authority to say 
any thing on the subject. 

2388. Would it not promote an amicable feeling in 
the town, if they were taken back ? — You ought to know 
that best. 

2389. How much do you think they would bring, if 
sold? — I am no judge of the value of land ; but if it 
were forced on the market it would not bring so much 
as if put in the market piecemeal, as the public required. 

2390. But suppose they sold it as if they wanted to 
sell it for themselves?. — I think what the Corporation 
should do is this ; throw it into squares, let the frontages 
all round the squares, and occupy the centra with, 
markets ; and if they are of benefit to the inhabitants, 
you* will find that the frontages would be occupied. 
There is a great deal of land not so qualified for markets 
as the centres. 

2391. Do you know how much it would cost to 
remove the green market from May’s fields, north, 
and build one on May’s fields, south ? — I do not know ; 
but I know it was proposed to bring the market over ; 
that is stated in the report on the markets to the Town 
Improvement Committee. It was stated on the advice of 
Mr. Rea, the then Clerk of Markets, who is here present, 
and of Mr. Hastings ; and whatever was done or con- 
templated to be done, was under their advice. Mr. Rea 
acted under the direction of Captain Leech ; he got no 
directions from the Council on the subject, and whatever 
was done was under his advice. I heard Mr. Rea ac- 
knowledge it in London. 

2392. Mr. Copinger. — Was lie an officer of the Cor- 
poration? — Yes; he gave his evidence in support of 
the Bill of 1850. I am not casting the slightest impu- 
tation upon him, but I only Want to say in justification 
of the Corporation, in the course they took, that they 
acted under the advice of their officers, the Surveyor of 
the Borough and the Clerk of the Markets. 

2393. Tell me, Mr. Lepper, if Mr. Rea would prove 
that it was taken purely as a building speculation, would 
you believe him ? [Question objected to.] 

2394. Was it not from Mr. Bates first you heard of 
the wish of the Council to take May’s fields, south ? — 
When the bill of 1847 was in preparation, it was pro- 
posed to take a portion of the ground of May’s fields, 
south, and also a portion of May’s fields, north. 

2395. But did not Mr. Norman, q.c., and Captain 



Leech, the Surveyor, report against your taking any Sept. 2 , 1858. 
portion of May’s fields, south? — No. I may explain. — — 

Commissioner. — You need not. r pnnpr Fsn 

2396. Who spoke to you first about the purchase of ’ q ' 
May’s fields, south ? — I do not recollect, it is so long 

ago’; all I know is, that I was present at a meeting of 
the Committee at which Mr. Stirling and Mr. Lindsay 
were appointed to consider and report to the Committee, 
at another meeting, what grounds should be dedicated 
to market purposes. At the subsequent meeting, they 
reported in favour of May’s fields, north, compared with 
a portion of May’s fields, south. 

Mr. Rea proposed to read Captain Leech’s report, but 
the Commissioners ruled that they could not entertain it. 

2397. Give an answer to the question I asked you 
some time ago, as to how much you would be disposed 
to give for May’s fields, south ? — I never speculated in 
ground, and I have no intention at present of doing so. 

2398. Do you know of any person who would buy 
it ? — I have heard of three persons. 

2399. For what purpose did they want it? — I do 
not know. 

2400. Who were the parties ? — I was told that Mr. 

William Coates stated, when before Mr. Keogh, that for 
the lands of May’s fields, south, he would give more than 
the Corporation paid for them ; I heard Mr. Coey state 
that he would take them for the cost price ; and I think 
I heard Mr. Smith ; Mr. Coey was asked in London. 

2401. That is, that after they cost £30,000, any one of 
the three gentlemen would give precisely half that sum, 

£15,000? — That is the amount Mr. Coey stated ; if I 
had been in possession of the land, you might ask me 
what they cost in addition to that sum. 

2402. What was the cost price of May’s fields, south, 
that you had let or sold previous to this purchase being 
made by the Corporation? — The Mays only leased them, 
they did not sell them. 

2403. When?— In 1842 or 1843, 1 think. 

2404. To whom was the lease made ? — I would re- 
quire to refer to my books to answer you ; I do not like 
to trust my memory in a case of this kind, where there 
have been so many imputations. 

2405. Did not that arise from the fact that, although 
heavily interested, you were not produced?— Affidavits 
were lodged, as you know, Mr. Rea, in 1855 ; and the 
charges were made in Parliament subsequent to my 
reply in those affidavits. 

2406. Did not people suspect that there was some- 
thing in the charges, in consequence of your not appear- 
ing to be examined?— My name was never mentioned 
in London until the case closed, so that I could not be 
produced ; and then, there was not a single witness ex- 
amined that my name was not brought forward. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this line of cross-exami- 
nation, and the Commissioners expressed their disap- 
proval of it. 

2407. Mr. Rea. — You say they leased lots of the 
land in 1842 or 1843? — I would rather not be bound 
as to time. Mr. Kay took some of the property. 

2408. How long do you recollect the denomination 
of land called May’s fields ? — I recollect it since I was 
a boy ; but my first connexion with it was in 1844 or 
1845. 

2409. But during the time you recollect it, was it in 
the hands of the trustees of the Mays ? — In my recol- 
lection, Sir Stephen May was living there himself. 

2410. Were not several small lots sold to different 
parties at different periods? — I know nothing of what 
was done with it up to 1845. 

2411. Were lots leased after that? — Yes. 

2412. How many? — Perhaps half a dozen. I was 
receiver over the property simply for the sake of secur- 
ing the interest to the mortgagee ; but Mr. Davis, the 
law agent of the May family, discharged the duties of 
receiver, he paying me half the fees and retaining the 
other half ; so that up to two or three years ago I was 
not intimately acquainted with the property, as I did 
not discharge the duties until some time subsequent to 
Mr. James Davis’ death. 

2413. Was there an offer from the Council for the 
entire lot? — There was no offer but the one, I think. 

Q 
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The Corporation did not want the whole of the ground 
of May’s fields, south, but. they wanted the best parts 
of it, the high parts of it and the more central part ; 
they wanted to take all the good, and leave all the bad ; 
but the May family refused point blank to treat, unless 
they took the whole. 

2414. Well, now, were not the portions of it that you 
call bad, three-fourths or thereabouts- of the entire lot ? 
— The Mays divided the whole into four parts, the bad 
was the low ground, considered bad, because it was 
rather more distant from the town, and, perhaps* was 
one or two feet lower than the other ground ; the 
ground that the Corporation wanted was ground in the 
high road adjoining the town. One reason why they 
yielded was this — the Corporation were about, to put 
markets on May’s fields, north, and they said, if we 
wait to take May’s fields, south, until we put the mar- 
kets on May’s fields, north, we shall add to the value of 
the ground at the other side of the road, and be obliged 
to pay more for it ; and, therefore, they said, let us take 
it now, before we build at the other side of the road, 
and we shall get it much cheaper. 

2415. That was a very good building 1 lot next the 
road ? — All the lots occurred to me to be fit for building 
lots; the frontages of the streets should be let for 
building and the centre for markets. 

2416. H'ow much of the ground, next the road, did 
they require in the first instance? — They took the land 
of May’s fields* north, for market purposes ; at that 
time, 1 848, the Corporation thought that the land north of 
May’s road was rather too valuable for market purposes, 
and that it would be very profitable to re-lease a lot for 
building; they were anxious to put as many markets 
as possible upon May’s fields, south, and lease as much 
as possible of May’s fields, north, as building-ground.; 
solely with a view to the benefit of the town, they 
thought of taking the land of May’s fields* south, and 
transferring the markets to the south side of the road. 

2417. What was the portion of land that the Corpo- 
ration applied for, before the Mays said they wanted to 
sell the whole lot ; was it not close to the Lagan bridge ? 
— I could not be more definite ; they wanted ground on 
the high road going up to the square. 

2418. In order to get that, they took the thirty-one 

acres of bad? — No ; that is where you always wish to 
confuse the case. The thirty-one acres found against by 
Captain Leech, consist of ground partly on; the north 
and partly on the south of the road; he reported against 
the whole lot; the ground north of May’s road is equally 
low as the ground south. ^ 

2419. Mr. Major. — It includes both? — Yes ; but of 
the forty acres taken by theCorporation in the lease, there 
is as much as one-half which is ground not reclaimed 
by Sir Stephen May at all, but leased by the Marquis 
of Donegal ; that ground and Sir Stephen May’s was 
subject to the rent of ,£101 ; and £43 14s. of that 
rent was apportioned, according to its extent, upon the 
portion of May’s fields that the Corporation hold, and it , 
was not slob-land. 

2420. Mr. Rea. — Did you hear Mr. William Davis, 
the solicitor for the Trustees of Sir Stephen May, say; 
that only one offer was made for it? — I heard Mr. Davis 
examined last year ; but Mr. James Davis was the 
person who aoted for the May family ; William Davis 
was not resident in Belfast, but lived in Dublin; all he 
knew was from the time of his brother’s death, but not 
before. 

2421. What price was demanded by the Trustees? — 
They did not waut to sell the ground south of the road. 

2422. What was the first demand, when it was con- 
cluded that they should take the whole of May’s fields, 
south ; what did the Trustees say they would take for 
it ? — I am not aware that they named any price at all ; 
but they said, that if the Corporation took the whole 
of it, they could get it on the same terms as they paid 
for the noi-th lots. “But,” said Mr. Bates, “the ground 
is not so valuable.” “ But,” said the Mays, “ we gave 
it, the ground north of the road, much below the value, 
now wheu the ground is much improved.” I may say 
this, that I made a valuation of the ground north of 
the road- before the contract was concluded ; and, ac- 



cording to my estimate, at the time the property would 
have yielded to the Mays,, according to the plan that 
was put down for letting it, between £800 and £900.- 
an acre, it was bought by the Corporation for £400 an 
acre; that is, £350 for the Mays, and £50 for the Mar- 
quis of Donegal’s interest; of course, allowance must, 
be made for the period during which it has been unlet. 

2423. Did the Mays* in point of fact, get from the 
Corporation their own demand for the ground? — I 
believe so. 

2424. And there wasnoloweroffermade? — Ithinknot. 

2425. Mr. Copinger. — How long before they took 
May’s fields, south did they take May’s fields, north ?— 
A year and a-lialf, I suppose, or a year. I know the 
agreement was made prior to getting possession in 1847. 

2426. Mr. Rea. — They made a demand, and you 
made no smaller offer, but gave them their price ?— 
They did not want to part with the land; 

2427. And the same price was- paid for both-?— Yes; 
both north and south. 

2428. At the time when the Mays had no control 
whatever over May’s fields, north ?— The Corporation 
had them. 

2429. On your oath, Mr. Lepper, at the very time in 
1848, when you offered the same price, acre for acre, 
for the south, as you did for the north, was not 1 north 
May’s fields worth double what the south was ? — I do 
not think it was worth double, but it wa3 worth more. 

2430. Taking the. matter on an average, do you not 
believe, in consequence of its contiguity to the Queen’s 
Bridge, and other circumstances, that May’s fields, 
north, which was bought at. full value, I presume, was 
more valuable by £100 per acre, than May’s fields, south* 
which wasbought at the same price ? — I will not say that. 

2431. By £50 an acre ?-— I would say £100 an acre, 
perhaps, but my opinion of the value of land is not 
worth much. 

2432. Did you not consider that you were making a 
remarkably good bargain for the family ? — I was not 
acting for them alone ; I considered myself acting, in 
any matter between the Corporation and the Mays, not 
on behalf: of one party or the other : I was used more 
as a go-between to bring the parties to terms. 

2433. Were you not the receiver for the Mays’ 
lands? — I was. 

2434. Did you not consider that the Trustees of the 
Mays had made a remarkably good bargain in getting 
rid of May’s fields, south, at that price ? — The only feel- 
ing I had in the matter, at the time, was this, I thought 
the Corporation were taking rather too much ground ; 
I said so to Mr. Bates, but I did not interfere in public, 
either in the Committee or in the Council, in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Bates considered it would be a very beneficial 
thing for' the inhabitants to take it. 

2435. The -only advantage you had out of the original 
transaction, in 1848, was the two and a-half per cent, 
on the £800 ?— Of course, 1 had that. 

2436. Had you two and a-half per cent: on the £800 
from 1848? — Yes, up to the time it was bought up. 

2437. That is a small pecuniary interest ? — The same 
pecuniary interest applies against being paid off. 

2438. You got it from 1848. to 1853? — If I -had in- 
fluence to make a corrupt bargain in 1848, 1 might have 
had influence to retain it in 18531 

2439. Previous to 1848, what was the total revenue 
derived from May’s fields,, south, which you returned 
in the rental ? — The part of it that was leased only pro- 
duced grazing money. 

2440. Was it £50?— The rental was £100 a-year: 
that included May’s fields, north. I think £55 a-year 
was what May’s fields, south, produced. 

2441. In 1847 how much did it produce ? — I think 
the Mays got about £55. 

2442. You had five per ceut. on that? — Of course, 
whatever it produced. 

2443. You gave half of that to your deputy?— Mr. 
Davis got half the fees. 

2444. In 1848, in place of having 5 per cent, on £55, 
you had five per cent, on £800 ? — I had the half of it. 

2445. That continued down to 1853, and then your 
interest i n the fi ve per cen t.was extinguished?— Of course. 
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2446. By the Corporation purchasing up the rent? — 
Ves ; and I never said a "word against their purchasing 
up, although I knew it was illegal. I had a personal 
interest in it ; it was for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
The clause in the Act of Parliament says, there is a 
power of either leasing or purchasing, but does not say 
you may lease first, and purchase afterwards ; therefore 
I entertained the opinion, that the Corporation could 
not legally, after taking a lease of the ground, purchase 
it up; but, at the time, it was for the interest of the 
inhabitants. 

2447. You say, for the purpose of showing that you 
sacrificed .£40 a-year, you did not object to the Cor- 
poration extinguishing the rent, although you knew it 
was illegal ?— I believed it was for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. 

2448. 17111 you now swear that, at the time the Cor- 
poration purchased up the rent, you knew it was illegal? 

I, as an individual, believed that ; but I say, I never 

spoke to a single member of the Council on the subject. 

2449. Mr. Coping er. — Did you apply 'the term ille- 
gality to the fact of their purchasing that which they 
had leased before, or to the spending the money? — 
Simply to the purchase. 

2450. Mr. Rea. — From that time, in T853, you had 
no interest in the matter, your interest was extin- 
guished ? — I never considered the question of the fees. 

2451. Why did you state that the contract would be 
beneficial to the Corporation, taking at a rent of £800, 
what had been previously let for £55 ? — If the place 
had paid nothing before, it' would not affect the value. 

I have building ground these twenty years, and have 
not got a farthing out of it. 

2452. Were you a 'member of the Committee of Re- 
1 vision ? — I was. 

2453. Were you a party to the making up of the 
report, which was entered on the minutes on the 30th 
of February, 1855 ? — I was a party to the making up 
of the report of the Revision Committee. I am not 
prepared to say that I voted in support of every pro- 
position in that report. 

2454. -Is not ‘this the conclusion of that report “ It 
will be seen from this statement that, except in 1849, 
when there was a surplus of £465 13s. id., there was 
in every year an excess of expenditure over income, 
varying from £170 10s. Id. to £15,170 19s. Id, and 
amounting in all to £36,811 10s. 2 d., to meet -which 
an increased borough rate should have been imposed at 
a much earlier period ?” 

2455. Mr. Major. — Do you remember that ? — I re- 
member it was substantially that. 

2456. Mr. Rea. — Now, was that laches attributable to 
- the rate-payers of Belfast, or to the members of the Corpo- 
ration ? — It was not attributable to themembers of the 
Corporation of Belfast ; half of that sum applies to the 
previous year, 1854. In all other years 'the sums were 
trifling ; and I should say another reason was, the Cor- 
poration had the power, I believe, by the Act, to appro- 
priate the produce of the sale of lands to any of the 
purposes of the Act, and one of the purposes to which 
the Council applied it was the sinking fund; and in 
one or two years, although it was anticipated in the 
beginning of the year that there would be rents sold, 
■from the produce of which “the sinking fund would be 
supplied, 'there was no rent sold ; it was owing to that. 

2457. Do you think it fair that the members of the 
Corporation should suffer for their own neglect, or "the 
rate-payers? — I should say that those of the rate- 
payers who were then in existence, and received the 
benefit, should pay for it. 

2458. Had you not power to inflict any rate what- 
ever, provided you did not. go beyond the maximum 
rate ?— I think we had the power of imposing any rate 
we thought legitimately required during the year. 

2459. Could you not, when you' found 'the estimate 
insufficient, impose a sufficient rate? — We were not 
bound to have any detailed estimates, and, generally 
speaking, we were governed more by the practice of 
rating at a certain rate in the year, which we found, 
generally speaking, to be on the average required. 

2460. Which of these statements is true— that in 



1851, there was a deficiency in the police rate of Sept. 2, 18581 

£2,762, ot, that as appears by the accounts of 1851, 

■there was a surplus of £3,000 ?— That is easily ex- Robt.Steward 
plained, I think. My recollection is, that- what is put Jje Pl )er > si- 
down there is' total expenditure, only not including 
interest on the money. In the one case interest on the 
money is included ; in the other case, it is not. Where 
there is a surplus of £3,000tlie interest is not put down. 

2461. IIow do you explain the entry in the property 
acchunt, published in 1851, to show what property you 
had ?— Police rate, present rate of taxation, which 
there is power to increase one-third, £18; 6 00, of which 
will be collectable £17,000 ; deduct for regular police 
purposes, £14,000 ; surplus, £3,000 ; which, valued at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, amounts to £75,000 of 
property ? — L The meaning of that is this, that -the sur- 
plus there is sufficient to pay the interest of so much of 
the debt as is mentioned. 

2462. You say there is a surplus of £3,000 ? — I say, 
not including the interest on the debt, the ordinary 
police expenditure, deducted from the ordinary receipts, 
left a surplus of so much money, which represented 
£75,000 of the debt of the Corporation, leaving only 
the balance of the debt chargeable against every other 
corporate property that might be. 

2463. This does not refer to police rate that you 
might have collected, but police rate that you did 
collect. Did you not make it appear that you had a 
surplus of police rate of £3,000 more than you re- 
quired ?— Not more than was required. We had only 
made one rate under the Improvement Act, called the 
police rate. 

2464. You will have to explain this account, pub- 
lished for the purpose of misleading the public; police 
rate collectable, £17,000 ; surplus, £3;000 ; was there 
a surplus of police rate not expended ? — I say, it was not 
for the purpose of misleading the public. There was a 
surplus, not including the interest on the debt, after 
deducting £14,000 for ordinary police purposes. There 
was £3,000 applicable to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed for improvement purposes. 

2465. Is it not a fact that you represented a surplus 
to be -in existence when there was no surplus ? 

Mr. Copinger . — He is dealing with the police fund, 
which amounted to a certain sum of £19,000 gross ; he 
then deducts the ordinary expenses of lighting; paying 
the 'police, and every other description of expenditure, 
which amounted to £16,000 odd, leaving to that par- 
ticular fund £3,000, which was available for improve- 
ment purposes, either to be spent upon improvements, 
or in the reduction of 'the interest or principal. 

Witness. — Imay mention that on the other side of 
the account we charge ourselves with the whole debt. 

2466. Mr. Rea.— Do you know where Mr. Porter, 
the Accountant, is ? — I do not. 

2467. Do you know whether he is employed in Mr. 

Rogers’ office ? — I do not know. 

.2468. Would not he be the party able to give the 
most effective evidence of the accounts of the Town 
Council up to the time Mr. Guthrie came into office ? — 

He was the Book-keeper of the Corporation. 

2469. Could you. give me any idea of the sum that 
was wasted in paying interest at five and six per cent, 
to the Treasurer ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

2470. Mr. Rea. — Up to the time that Mr. Thomson 
terminated his dealings, how much interest was paid 
him? — I do not know. 

2471. How many thousands were paid to him ? — I 
do not know. I know that there was no interest 
paid to Mr. Thomson more than five per cent., and that 
when we had money in hi3 hands he allowed us five 
per cent. ; which very .few bankers would have done, 
and which he would not have paid us if we had not 
made that bargain with him. 

2472. Had he not money of yours in his hands very 
often ?— ' Yes ; when we were making the improvements 
we sometimes got money before we required it. Parties 
must not look for money the moment it is wanted ; 
they must look before ; and we stipulated with Mr. 

Thomson that when we had a balance to ourcredit he 

Q 2 
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should allow us as much interest upon that as he 
charged us when the account was overdrawn. 

2473. What amount did you get from Mr. Thomson 
for interest?— I do not know. 

2474. How much did you give him? — I have not the 
slightest idea. 

2475. Was not the balance of the interest account, 
many thousand pounds, against you ? — I know nothing 
at all about it. 

2476. If a proper police rate had been collected, 
would not that interest have been saved ? — If we had 
borrowed the moneya considerable time before we effect- 
ed the improvements, we should have had money in 
Mr. Thomson’s hands, and a balance in our favour ; but, 
opposite to that, we would have been paying interest. 

2477. If you had levied a proper rate would not the 
balance and the interest to Mr. Thomson have been 
unnecessary; had you not power to collect the police 
rate any time after the 1st of January? — No ; I think 
the Council have the power of imposing a rate, with a 
fixed time for paying it; and I rather think they cannot 
fix earlier than twenty days, and they may fix it as 
much later as they please. 

2478. Byanything like ordinary management — fixing 
a proper amount of police rate — could you not have 
had a large amount of police rate in hand, more than 
was required? — I think if law costs had been incurred 
in enforcing the rate it could have been got in sooner, 
with a great deal of dissatisfaction to the rate-payers. 

2479. What are the law costs in cases of the recovery 
of police rate ? — I cannot tell with regard to police rate, 
but, with regard to borough rate, I may mention, that 
we have to go to the quarter sessions to recover it ; 
the rate is often the small sum of 3d., and the costs in 
each case would be more, very often, than the rate itself. 

2480. Is not that the reason why the borough rate 
is not collected ? — I cannot give any reason whatever 
more than that there was not a corrupt motive for 
it. I think the police rate is recoverable before the 
magistrates. 

2481. Do you swear, Mr. Lepper, in presence of the 
gentlemen here, that the reason why the borough rate 
was not collected was that you could not collect it except 
by proceeding at quarter sessions? — I will not swear 
that it is not collected at all. 

2482. Do not you know that, with regard to police 
rate, the cost of recovering it amounts precisely to 
Is. 6d. if the police rate were £50 — one shilling for the 
summons, and sixpence for the order ? — There has been 
an alteration. 

2483. Could not any rate whatever be collected from 
solvent rate-payers within three months from the day 



it became collectable ? — Not without legal expense. I 
should say the great bulk of it could be. 

2484. But, at some time or other, is it not necessary 
for every board in Belfast to sue the . parties who are 
unable or unwilling to pay. Have they not to take 
proceedings against a certain number of rate-payers 
every year ? — Of course. 

2485. Could not those proceedings be taken as readily 
in April as in September ? — I suppose they could. 

2486. And if, in place of September being taken as 
the time for instituting proceedings, April were fixed 
upon each year, would there not be an interval, as 
regards these insolvent rate-payers, of a year in the pay- 
ment? — A great number of parties pay the rates in 
August, and proceedings are generally not taken until 
afterwards. I believe there would be far more expense 
incurred in April than in September, and a great many 
more parties to sue. 

2487. Do you recollect Mr. Lewis saying that the 
gross taxation amounted to £20,000 ; and that, if the 
collectors go out immediately, the most of the money, 
probably the £20,000, would be received at once in 
hand, for which they would be paid six per cent. ? — 
[Question objected to and disallowed.] 

2488. Was there any thing to prevent the Town 
Council doing what the High Constable does with 
regard to the county rate? — I think the Town Council 
collect the rate sooner thau the High Constable. 

2489. Do not you know that the High Constable col- 
lects the rate always within three months after he gets 
the warrant? — I know he collects it before the next 
assizes; there are eight months before one assizes, and 
four months before the other, and they never pay the 
collector the rate until the last moment. 

2490. Were you a party to the resolution entered 
into about the borough rate between the Corporation 
and the Water Commissioners, to collect the borough 
rate and the water rate within four months? — I think 
it was the Poor Law Guardians’ collector who was 
bound to collect the rates within six months. 

2491. Do you not recollect that in 1855 the rates of 
the Town Council were all fairly collected as they 
ought to be ? — I think they were always fairly collected. 

2492. In consequence of what I and others did in 
1855, were not the rates properly collected? — There 
were more exertions to collect early than there had been 
in previous years ; in fact, from the time that Mr. 
Guthrie became Sub-Treasurer, he pressed the collectors 
much more; and when they got new blood into the 
Council' they took an interest in the matter, and more 
exertions were made. [The minute book to which Mr. 
Rea had referred was given in.] 
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2493. Mr. Rea. — You stated, Mr. Carlisle, that you 
thought the costs excessive ? — Yes. 

2494. Now, do you not believe that if there had been 
a Corporation representing all parties in the town, that 
the costs, which were £65,000, would not be more than 
£30,000 ? — Well, I cannot express any opinion on that. 

2495. Well, to what extent do you consider the costs 
excessive — to the extent of 50 per cent., would you 
say? — Well, 1 could not say to what extent I consider 
they were excessive. 

2496. Do you not consider that they were enor- 
mous ? — Well, you may use any term you like. 

2497. Did you ever use that term ? — It is likely I 
did use it. 

2498. Mr. Major. — That is in the gross amount ? — 
Yes. 

2499. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever express that opinion, 
or were you ever a party to the expression of that 
opinion to the Council in writing? — Well, I do not 
remember. 

2500. Do you recollect a report — the first report of 
the “ Chancery Suit Settlement Committee of the Muni- 



cipal Corporation of Belfast,” made on the 7th of June, 
1856 — as to the measures that should be adopted to 
effect a settlement of the affairs ? — I can scarcely remem- 
ber it, it is so long. 

2501. Do you remember the report being presented 
to a meeting of the Corporation ? — I remember the 
Committee being appointed. 

2502. Do you not remember the time I had nearly 
settled the whole business ? — I remember the Committee 
to examine some matter that I really forget now what 
it was, but for your reminding me. 

2503. Do you not remember the Committee, of which 
you were a member, that sat during intervals of some 
months — the Chancery Suit Settlement Committee — 
that sat at intervals for some months to consider the 
terms of settlement ? — Yes. 

2504. Do you not know that the Committee made 
one report, and one only, to the Corporation ? — I do not 
think the Committee made any report. 

2505. Well, but do you remember the report that 
was presented, and discussed, and entered on the 
minutes ? — I think not. 
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Mr. Rea read report from Minute Book of 1st No- before tbe Corporation, that in consequence of Mr. Sept. 3, 1858. 

vemb'er 1856, — signed “William Mullen, Chairman.” Bates having been tlieir servant, it was totally impos- 

2506’. Mr. Major.— Have you a recollection of that, sible for me, as relator, to secure an account, as against carfisle Esq. 

Mr" Carlisle? — Distinctly; but that report was not his representatives, unless the Corporation would go 

submitted." into court, as promovents of the suit ? — I think I did. 

2507. Ur. Rea . — Have you a recollection of being one 2529. Was there not from the beginning of this 

of the Committee? — Yes. litigation, and even before it commenced, a general 

2508. There were six gentlemen on the Committee ? — opinion that it would be most advisable to make Mr. 

y es • Bates accountable for the advice he gave, and the acts 

2509. Were they not all members of the Corpora- he did, if they were wrong ? — Do you talk of opinions 

t ; on i yes. expressed in the town. - ■ 

2510. Were they not all persons who were free from 2530. Yes, by the rate-payers generally?— Oh, many 
bein<- members of the Corporation, during the time the opinions were expressed. 

le'-afbreaches of trust were committed ; the whole six? — 2531. Now, was it not in consequence of the refusal of 

X think so. the respondents in the Corporation to adopt that course, 

2511. -And were they not chosen by all parties on that they were held accountable for these costs? — [Ob- 
that special ground? — I think they were chosen, pro- jected to. Objection allowed.] 

bably by yourself ; the Committee adopted your view. 2532. Now with regard to May’s fields, south, Mr. 

2512. Were there not three of each party, in fact, Carlisle, do you believe they would bring what they 

and was not the report unanimously agreed to by the cost the rate-payers, if they were sold this year ? — I do 
Committee ? No ; there was one dissenting. not know what the probable outlay was upon May’s fields. 

2513. Who was that gentleman? — [Objected to. 2533. I am asking you as to May’s field, south, would 

Objection allowed.] , they bring what they cost?— I think so; and I am 

2514. Do you remember the report being presented satisfied that the purchase of May’s fields, south, was a 
to a meeting of the Corporation? — It was not presented, judicious and wise purchase for the town of Belfast. 

2515. Do you remember it being read at a meeting 2534. That is your opinion? — Of course, and I will 

of the Corporation ? — It was not read. tell you the reason : I was asked, some time since, to give 

2516. Do you mean to say it was not read in the some opinion of the value of ground at tbe back of 
Council Chamber ?— No ; I will tell you why it was not the Ulster Railway, ground that is under water three to 
read • I was the party who took in the report in my six months in the year. I thought about £700 an acre, 
hand and handed it to the Town Clerk. Afterwards and Mr. Lanyon asked me was it not value for more, 
the solicitor for the special respondents, Mr. Carson, That land brought afterwards £800 an acre ; and 1 con- 
said he wanted to speak to me about tbe report. He sider May’s fields, south, little inferior, if inferior at all, 
told me there was something most dangerous in the to that ground. 

report, and not to submit it. I went back, then, thinking 2535. Would May’s fields, south, bring £15,000 if 
there was something wrong in it; the Town Clerk gave set up to auction to-morrow? — It depends altogether 
it to me, and I put it in my pocket. upon what it would be required for. 

2517. Was there not a copy of it read ? — No, I never 2536. I ask you what it would bring, if put into the 

heard it. market, from building speculators. A man wanting it 

2518. Was there not a discussion on it ?— No, I left for a special purpose might give a fancy price, but what 

the Council Chamber with the report in my pocket, and would it bring from parties wanting it for a general 
did not return. and not a special purpose? — If it was wanted for mill 

2519. Do you not recollect being present at all at sites, it would bring from £50 to £60 an acre, annual 

any meeting of the Corporation when that report was rent. I myself am paying £40 per acre, in a _ worse 
discussed and when the question was put whether it situation for mills than it is, because it is convenient to 
should be adopted? — No ; I will tell the conversation the town, convenient to the coal, and convenient to the 
with you if you like water. 

2520. I do not wish private conversations ? — I want 2537. Do you think May’s fields, south, would be 

to put myself right with you. more valuable per acre and likely to bring more than 

2521. I am asking you what took place publicly? — the ground round about your mill ?— I say, for a mil], 

When Mr. Carson told me it would be most injurious to it is more convenient to the town, and if you wanted it 
the special respondents, and that it should not be sub- for that purpose it would be likely to bring more ; it 
initted, that there was an error in it, I asked the Town would save the carriage of coal, and it is in the town, 

Clerk for the report, and he handed it to me. and convenient to the water. 

2522. Do you not recollect a distinct pledge being 2538. But would a person give more, wishing to in- 
"iven that if it was agreed to, the special respondents vest money in the building of houses. 'What would a 
should be acquitted and absolved of all responsibility on person be likely to give for May’s fields, south, taking 
foot of the costs of Mr. Bates ? — You gave me that pledge, into consideration that pieces may be wanted for mills, 

2523. Now do you not believe that if that report had and pieces for small houses ?— Nothing pays so well as 
been adopted by the Corporation, and that the pro- small houses. 

ceedinn-s had been taken in the name of the Corporation, 2539. I do not want to know what a mill-owner, with 
to satisfy the rate-payers with regard to the transactions a crotchet in his head, would give for it, but what a 
between tbe Corporation and Mr. Bates, that it would speculator, wishing to lay out his money in building, 
most materially have tended to bring about an arrange- would give for it ? — I say, if factories or mills were built 
ment most beneficial to thespecial respondents] — I think upon that ground it would let well for small houses, 
so, and I was an advocate for that clause personally. 2540. Well, but every thing is contingent upon one 

2524. Now was the fact of your recollecting the “ if ’ or another ; is it not? — I give you my opinion, 

contents of this report, one of the reasons why you ex- 2541. Do you not think that every thing is worth 
pressed your opinion to the Commissioners, that the law what it will bring in open market, with fair notice. Is 
costs of Mr. Bates were excessive? — Well, 1 do not not that the way to calculate value ? — Generally, 
think it was; my opinion always was that they were 2542. What would May’s fields, south, bring if sold 
excessive ; I know nothing at all about them. in that way 1 — I cannot tell. 

2525. Did you not consider, and do you not still con- 2543. Would it bring more than £400 an acre ? — I 
sider, that any amount, great or small, that the costs consider it is worth more. 

may turn out to be excessive, to use your own language, 2544. Now, according to the ordinary ratio of build- 
should be paid by the representative of Mr. Bates, and ing, should not May’s fields, south, be worth close upon 
notbythespecialrespondents,oranyofthem? — Isaidso. £800 an acre, if it were not a bad speculation origi- 

2526. Do you still say so ?— Most decidedly. nally ?— Probably it is. 

2527. Mr. Copinger . — That is, if they are exces- 2545. But do you not think it should be worth that, 

sive ? Yes, of course, if they are. considering that it was bought in 1848, and that we are 

2528. Mr. Rea. — Now did you hear me arguing now in 1858 ?— I have heard it is worth more. 
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2546. But do not all the banks calculate that money 
doubles itself in fourteen years, and do you not believe 
'that according to the price paid for it, in order that the 
town should not sustain a loss by the sale of May’s 
fields, south, it should now fetch close upon £800 an 
.acre ? — I am not aware of what was laid out upon them. 

.2547. Suppose nothing was laid out upon them? — 
Well, I think, they should be worth about £800 an acre. 

2548. That is, to indemnify a purchaser, who bought 
in 1818?— I do not know what was laid ont on May’s 
fields, south. 

2549. But if a private speculator bought in 1848, do 
you think he would have more than interest for liis mo- 
ney if he, in 1858, doubled what he gave ? — Well, it fre- 
quently turns out that building-ground is a bad specu- 
lation. 

2550. But would not doubling the price only keep a 
•man safe, and.give no profit worth naming ; doyou not 
see that? — Oh, I see what you say. 

2551. Were you a member of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners Board ? — Yes. 

2552. Is not that Board in rather better odour than 
‘the Town Council ? — It is a higher qualification. . 

2553. How long were you a member of the Town 
Council? — Well, not long; about a year, or probably 
two; I am not sure. 

2554. Mr. Copinger. — -You were not a member of it 
when all these purchases were made ? — I was not. 

2555. ' Mr. Macdonogli. — You told Mr. Rea, in refe- 
rence to the bills of costs of Mr. Bates, that the costs 
• were excess! ve ; I rather thinlcyou look upon most attor- 
neys’ costs as excessive ? — Any dealings I had with them 
Hound so. 

2556. So that you really think they ought all to be 
■looked after ?— I would rather not express an opinion. 

2557. Bid you think that they were excessive when 
taxed ? — I always thought them a large sum. 

2558. “Mr. Major. — I am sure you are of the same 
opinion with regard to special fees to counsel ?— I think 
they cost a great deal too much. 

2559. Mr. Macdonogli.— The report which Mr. Rea 
■spoke of, which never was read, 1 believe it was Mr. 
‘Rea himself who drew it? — It was. 

"2560. Mr. Rea Doyourecollectthat it was the Com- 

•mittee ‘solicited me to draft a report for them ? — -Well, I 
'really cannot recollect whether it was the Committee 
did so; but I did so in. the presence of another. I 



asked you to draft a report that would bring the Chan- 
cery proceedings to a settlement if possible ; and I asked 
you further, upon your honour as a man, not to put us in 
a false position as to the report ; and 1 inquired of you, 
suppose it would pass the Council, would it bring the 
Chancery proceedings to an end ; and you said it would. 

2561. Do you think was I sincere in that opinion? 
— I thought so. 

2562. Do you not think so still ? — I thought 30 , and 
think so. 

2563. Did I not hold out that it would be impossible 
to bring the Chancery proceedings to an end without 
getting the consent of all the rate-payers in the town, 
in a public meeting or otherwise ? — Yes. 

2564. After that report was drafted, was it not altered 
considerably by the Committee ? — It was altered and 
re-altered twenty times. 

2565. Was it not agreed to at a meeting at which I 
was not present? — No ; -there was always one, and, in 
fact, two dissentients. 

2566. They were afraid that I would use it in the 
Chancery suit against the respondents? — Yes ; they were 
afraid of you. I thought you would do what was right, 
and I was not afraid. I persisted, but they were appre- 
hensive that it would be used against the respondents, 
and that instead of the representatives of Bates suffer- 
ing, they would be made to do so, by the report being 
used against them. 

2567. Mr. W. Girdwood. — Is there any record of the 
transactions of the Committee further than the report 
produced ?— There was a Minute Book. 

2568. Where is it?— I do not know; I think Mr. 
Waring, the Secretary, has it. 

2569. You have stated here that Mr. Rea gave a 
pledge that -those respondents should not be -called upon 
-to pay for Mr. Bates’ costs ; what was the consideration 
of that pledge ? — Oh no, I did not say that : I - said that 
what Mr. Rea said was, that if that report would pass 
the Council it would exonerate the special respondents. 

2570. I understood you to say he had given a pledge ? 
—No. 

2571. Mr. Rea has introduced the subject of a conver- 
sation about this report ; was there no conversation 
about a sum of £10,000 ? 

Mr. Rea. — Well, I object to that. The Secretary, 
Mr. Waring, can produce the Minute Books. I court 
the fullest inquiry. [Objection allowed.] 



'William. Mullen, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



2572. When did you buy that ground of yours in 
Victoria-street, Mr. Mullen, from the Town Council?— 
I did not say I bought it from the Town Council. 

2573. When did you buy it?— I did not buy the 
ground. I did not state that I bought the ground. 

2574. At how much per foot did you take it? — It 
raises from 5s. per foot to 12s. 

2575. How much of the ground that you took is still 
unlet? — Oh, a very small portion. 

2576. How much, how many feet in frontage? — 
About fifty-five feet frontage. 

2577. What do you pay per foot for that ? — It forms 
■part of' the whole take. It was all taken together fora spe- 
cifiosum. It was taken, not by thcfoot,butbythe piece. 

2578. How ‘much does it stand you in per foot in 
proportion to the whole price ? — About 7s. 6c?. 

2579. Have you built enough, according to your own 
impression ? — No, I have not. 

2580. How long is it vacant ? — Two or three years. 

2581. At what time did you get possession of it? — 
I think, about 1853. 

2582. Has the Chancery injunction affected its being 
let ? — It has prevented building in the neighbourhood. 
It lias interfered generally with all improvements. 
I offerod for the plot of ground, right opposite the plot 
that Mr. Rea speaks of, £80 a-year, and the Town Council 
refused the offer. It is about four years since I made 
that offer. I offered £25 for another plot of ground 
■immediately adjoining, which they also refused to ac- 
cept, with a view to build upon all these plots of ground. 



2583. Mr. Macdonogli You say the Chancery suit 

has affected all building ? — Yes, it affected the two plots. 

2584. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect that you are on 
your oath at present ? — Oh, Mr. Rea, I do not require 
to be reminded of that by you. 

2585. Was that speech an answer to my question ?— 
It had a direct relation to the question ; and because it 
had, and that otherwise the answer would not be com- 
plete, I made it. 

2586. Was it not more the speech of an advocate 
than the evidence of a witness ? — I do not think it was. 
It was necessary to convey a clear answer to the ques- 
tion. 

2587. Mr. Copinger. — Do I take it that the refusal of 
your offers were occasioned by reason of the Chancery 
suit ? — No, sir ; before the Chancery suit was instituted 
•this ground was in the market. I offered the price I 
•mentioned. Some time after the injunction was issued 
restraining the Council, without application to the 
Chancellor, from letting or selling, and it has not been 
since in the market ; because, as I heard it generally 
stated, the Council should go to great expense ; and the 
fact of ground being in Chancery has a deterring influ- 
ence on all parties wanting ground. 

2588. Mr. Rea. — Do you swear upon your oath that 
the Chancery injunction, not affecting the ground di- 
rectly, affected it indirectly ; that you were, in conse- 
quence of it, prevented from building ; do you speak of 
yourself as one of the Town Council ?— ^No, but as an 
owner of ground. 
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2589. Mr. Gopinger. — Confine yourself to the fifty- 
five feet you have mentioned ? — That fifty-five feet has 
not been unproductive. It has been let from time to 
time at £25, which is nearly the rent I pay for it with- 
out any building upon it ; and for reasons, which I con- 
sider satisfactory, I do not build. 

2590. Mr. Rea. — What has it been used for ? — It has 
been used for a coal yard. 

2591. What rent did you get from. 1853 up ? — It. 
varied. 

2592. Was it vacant ? — No, I had a timber enclosure 
round it ; and.it was at all times valuable to me for some 
purpose, either as. securing rent or affording, accommoda- 
tion. 

2593.. Then it was not vacant ? — No, it was not va- 
cant in the sense of not being employed, but it was va- 
cant in the sense of not being built upon. 

2594. Had you lumber stored on it ? — Coals are not 
lumber. 

2595. Is there a roof upon it ? — No. 

2596. There is a mere, paling round it ? — There is 
boarding put round it. 

2597. What is the lowest rent you got for it from 
any stranger ? — I do not remember. 

2598. Howmucli? — I cannot tell until I see my books.. 

2599. What is the lowest rent you got for it from 
any stranger? — I have already answered the question. 
If you allow me to go for my books I will tell you. 

2600 — Did you ever get less than £10 for it ? — I 
do not think I did, but I will not answer the question 
positively. 

2601. Did you get £15 for it ? — I cannot answer the 
question without referring to my books. 

2602. Will you swear. you never got less than £15 ? 
— I do not believe I did ; I will not swear. 

2603. Did you ever get less thau £25 ?— I believe I 
did, but I cannot tell. 

2604. About how much less ? — I cannot recollect dis- 
tinctly. The reason why I recollect the £25 distinctly 
is, because itis the last.letting, and it is- fresh in my re- 
collection : the other was to different parties,, and I 
have no recollection of the rents. 

2605. Did you . mention the largest to mislead the 
Commissioners into the idea that it was the average ? — 
No, I did not mention the largest. 

2606. About how much was the. largest rent you 
ever got for it ? — Well. I do not recollect getting larger 
rent than £25, but I am satisfied I did. I let it before 
any of it was occupied. Part of it has since been let. 

2607. How much is the rent you have had to pay to 
the Town Council, for it from 1853 to the present ? — 
Well, I think, about. £25. 

2608. Did you evertry to let it to any party to build 
on? — Yes, I was offered at one time, I think, for the 
corner I now speak of, by Mr. Andrews, something ap- 
proaching ,£1 a foot ; I cannot distinctly remember the 
terms. 

2609. Did you ever, make an effort to let it to any- 
one ? — I did to him. 

2610.. Did you make an effort to let it at any and 
what price ? — I do not remember. 

2611. What is the lowest price you ever offered it at ? 
— I did not at a lower price than that. 

2612.. Do you mean seriously to say, Mr. Mullen, that 
the Chancery injunction which was not granted until 
February, 1855, seriously interfered with your letting 
that ground from 1853 to 1855 ? — I am; quite satisfied 
it had this effect. Part of this is in Victoria-street, 
and part in Anne-street, leading to the Queen’s -bridge, 
and had the ground at either side been let, that ground 
would be much more valuable. Parties did not like to 
go to a place where they would be gazing out on a va- 
cant space. 

2613. But had the Chancery injunction any effect on 
the letting of it from 1853 to 1S55? — My intention 
was to build upon it myself. 

2614. Was it not vacant from .1853 to 1855? — I 
think it was occupied. 

2615. But I mean as regards building? — Yes. 

2616. How could the Chancery injunction of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, interfere with the letting of the ground 



for building from 1853 to 1855? — It has affected Sept. 3, 1858. 
building and every improvement in the town. . 

2617. Did it between 1853 and 1855? — I did not 

allude to 185o. * 

2618. Had the Chancery injunction any effect before, 
its existence ? — I said nothing of the: kind,, and in- 
tended nothing of the kind, and you know it very well.. 

2619. Had the Chancery injunction, I ask you,, any 
effect before its existence ? — It had no effect before its 
existence. 

2620. Between 1853 and 1855, was there not a total 
cessation of. building in that locality and near it ? — I 
think not : I think buildings were going up contin- 
uously adjoining that. place. 

2621. But had not a great numher of buildings been 
put up before 1853 ? — Well, I suppose they were in 
course of erection in 1853, .and part of them in 1854 and 
1855. 

2622. Have you. some, of your premises: rented to 
other parties ? — A number, of premises. 

2623. How' much per cent, have you on your capital 
invested ? — I can only tell the rental I have one house 
let at £90, another at £100. In another part of it I 
have a house let for £25, another house let for £30, 
and another for. £60, and I occupy a large portion, of 
thepremises myself, which I value at£145. or about. that. 

2624. Mr. Major. — Including your own valuation, 
give the gross ? — Including my own valuation, tlmgross 
for the ground let, valuing my own premises at £.140, 
and not placing any value on the ground unbuilt, 
amounts to £473. 

2625. Do you know what, is the Town valuation for. 
that ? — I cannot, say now. I dare say £28 is the ground 
rent of the £473. I think the police valuation is about 
equal to what I have given.. The £90 letting is on 
lease, the £100 is on lease, the £30 house is let below 
its value, for reasons satisfactory to me, being let. to. 
an individual whose interest I wish to promote. 

262.6. What frontage is there for that house? — The 
frontage is unequal.. I cannot state it at this moment. 

2627. What was. its value per foot? — I think. from 
20s, to 2.1s.. It was let. some time ago, and about £800. 
has been spent on it. 

2628. Mr. Rea. — Give me a simple answer to. this 
question : how much per cent, do you receive on your 
outlay of capital by thoge buildings ; about how much ? 

— Well, I suppose, I have fully eight, per cent. 

2629. Over and above all your expenditure ? — About 
eight per cent. I cannot exactly tell. That is. the 
nearest approximation, to it. I can easily make the 
calculation. 

2630. Do not builders expect ten per cent; ? — They 
do not. They are satisfied with eight. Eight is con- 
sidered a fair return. 

2631. Mr. Gopinyer.— Did. you. not build a portion of 
it for your own convenience ? — Yes, to. suit my own 
business, and adapted to and to meet my wants. 

2632. That is, different from wliat ordinary builders 
would build ? — Totally different. 

2633. Mr. Rea. — Do you know Francis M f Caughlin ? 

—I do. 

2634. Do you happen to know that the houses built 
by him, do not- return him .five per cent.? — He told me 
he laid out £5,000, and that is a large, expenditure, on 
what he. built, there, and at first it made. him a. hand- 
some return; 

2635. What is the per-centage he gets ? — He toldme 
he had £400 a year. 

2636. Were not. the houses built, after the plan of the 
Town Council? — The Town Council had no plan, they 
merely stipulated as to the elevation. Their, view was 
to secure houses of a respectable character in a wide 
street. 

2637. Do you know the property built by your 
brother-in-law there ? — It was 1 not built, by my brother- 

2638. Is not Mr. John Lindsay your brother-in-law ? 

— He is the brother of my brother-in-law. 

2639. Well, are they both defendants in the suit.?— 

They are sought to be made defendants. 

2640. Do you know how much the Messrs. Lindsay 
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have for the expenditure of their capital ? — Oh, I can 
form no opinion. 

2641. Now, Mr. Mullen, -with respect to May’s fields, 
south, on which it is still open for fools to build houses 
in which wise men may live, will you tell me how 
much you would be disposed to give for May’s fields, 
south, taking the whole forty-one acres? — I do not 
think myself competent to value land. 

2642. Would you buy it ?— If it lay in my way I 
would. I think, judging from the general information 
I have about land, that it is, probably, value for £800 
an acre. I think it is value for £800 an acre. 

2643. Now, tell me, as an inhabitant of Belfast, what, 
now, upon your oath, do you believe the forty-one acres 
of May’s fields, south, would sell at per acre, if sold in 
this year? — 1 can express belief, but no more; I think 
if it were offered for sale it might command from £800 
to £900 per acre, provided parties were disposed to 
purchase, if there was a market for the article, if there 
was a buyer it might be considered of that value. It 
is not always that buyers are in the market. 

2644. That is, if the proceedings were taken to make 
the title as good as before 1848 ? — I believe the title is 

2645. You think it would bring between £800 and 
£900 per acre, if there were buyers in the market? — 
Yes. 

2646. This is September, and Parliament does not 
meet until February? — 1 do not think that that would 
make much change. 

2647. From what you know of the respondents, 
taking them all together, do you think it would be diffi- 
cult for them to raise £100,000 to purchase the surplus 
property ?— I do not know their private means, but they 
are reputed to be wealthy men. 

2648. Mr. Copinger. — Are they men who have to 
pay a large amount of the taxation of the city ? — I 
believe many of them pay the largest taxes. _ 

2649. Mr. Rea. — You made great financial calcula- 
tions, Mr. Mullen. What rate do you propose to raise ; 
is it Is. GcZ. or 3s. ? — When we come to the financial 
part of the inquiry, I will state my ideas as to that. 

I have not my calculations, but when I have I will give 
you the calculations based upon facts. 

2650. Now, with regard to the injury done by this 
Chancery suit, you are of opinion that it has done vast 
injury ? — I am of opinion that it has done injury — very 
serious injury in character and credit, and in many 
other respects to the town of Belfast, both publicly and 
privately, affecting its general character,' and affecting 
the individual character of its merchants. 

2651. Is not that generally the result of bringing 
offenders to justice? 

Mr. Macdonogh objects. 

Mr. Major. — Surely you cannot be serious in putting 
suck a question. 

Mr. Ilea. — I am perfectly serious. 

Mr. Major. — Then the witness must not answer it ; 
it would be turning the inquiry into a burlesque. 

2652. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Mullen, can you give the facts 
on which you found the opinion you have expressed ? 
— I can. 

2653. Then will you be good enough to tell the facts, 
or any of them, on which you form that opinion, or ask 
others to hold it? — Yes. I found my opinion on the fact 
that parties resident elsewhere have been, at the trouble 
of coming to ask me about merchants of respectability 
and character in this town, who were threatened with 
proceedings — have asked me whether they might do 
business with them ; and I know from facts coming be- 
fore me that in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, con- 
fidence has been shaken generally in the merchants of 
Belfast, and inquiries instituted in consequence. I think, 
sir, that placing the leading merchants of Belfast in the 
Court of Chancery has this effect, that they will be de- 
terred from entering into the speculations peculiar to 
this country — building spinning mills, and laying out 
money to render property valuable. They will be de- 
terred, I mean, from investing in what is called chattel 
property and real property, least ultimately any embar- 
rassing result might arise from these proceedings. In 



this way I believe the Chancery proceedings have de- 
terred commercial speculations and enterprise. I think 
also it has injured the town very seriously in another 
way. I attribute to this Chancery suit that it has en- 
gendered bad feeling, which lias commenced in persons 
of the better ranks of life, and descended to the lowest 
members of the community ; which has been promotive, 
in my opinion, of enmity and ill-will, and calculated to 
excite disturbances amongst parties who really cannot 
be governed as gentlemen would be. I know further 
that some of the respondents themselves, under the con- 
viction that they had endeavoured to serve the com- 
munity to the best of their ability, and have been un- 
gratefully and unhandsomely treated, have made up 
their minds not to contribute to the public charities of 
the town, and would not come forward to promote ge- 
neral benevolent and patriotic projects. I can name 
some of the gentlemen, if necessary. 

Mr. Copinger. — It is better not. 

Witness. — Public trustees, in devoting their time to 
the interests of the public, sacrificed what was to them 
of enormous value ; and the effect of this suit has been, 
and I know it to be, and it is generally believed to be 
in the town, that it has a deterring influence on men 
of character, intelligence, and station, and having local 
interests, preventing their coming forward to become 
members of public bodies, least, unintentionally or ' 
otherwise, they should become involved in serious liti- 
gation ; that just now and for some time past I believe 
many parties would have came forward to fill public 
offices, who have declined for reasons such as I have 
stated, and as the last witness has stated. I believe, 
sir, so far as the Council is concerned, representing the 
town, that from 1854 to the present time, that Council, 
which should be taking a lead in public improvements 
with regard to the present and future wants of the 
town, has been deterred from doing so, and from 
coming forward with any general scheme, or any marked 
undertaking of a public character - , for the benefit of the 
rate-payers; and that improvement through the Council, 
which is the natural party to promote it, has been en- 
tirely stopped, or nearly so. 

2654. Mr. Copinger. — Your opinion, in short, is, that 
the Chancery suit was most injurious to the interests of 
the borough ? — Decidedly. I have made that statement 
without time to consider the matter with a view to 
answering the question. If I had considered it I would 
have stated other reasons, and put those I have given 
much more forcibly, but they are the considerations 
which occurred to me at present. I know very well the 
feelings of the community with regard to this matter. 

2655. Mr. Rea. — Now, having regard to your gene- 
ral knowledge and great experience of persons and pro- 
ceedings in Belfast, will you be good enough to tell me 
what other remedy than this Chancery suit there was 
for the rate-payers who complained of the grievances 
that are complained of in that suit. I ask you, was 
there any other remedy for the rate-payers ? — I do not 
think that the Chancery suit was instituted for the 
benefit of the rate-payers, but that it was a piratical 
enterprise for a special purpose. I do not think, in the 
first instance, that the rate-payers were considered in 
the matter. 

2656. Well, without regard to the piracy, will yon/ 
be good enough to tell me what other remedy there was 
for the grievances complained of in the information j— 
Well, indeed, I do not think I read the information,, 
but if you enumerate the grievances 1 will answer you. 

2657. Well, as to the general question of redress, 
was there any other mode of redress? — For what? 

2658. For the grievances the rate-payers complained 
of? — What grievances did they complain of, Mr. Rea? 

2659. The overborrowing of money without parlia- 
mentary authority and in defiance of parliamentary 
limitation ? — On that point I am quite sure that the 
overborrowing of money had attained its maximum, or 
within a small fraction of it, and that the overborrowing 
would have ceased; and that had the Corporation been 
permitted to work out their scheme, and dispose of the 
frontages for the advantage of the rate-payers, that the 
sum overborrowed wouldhave been entirely extinguished 
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in the course, of some years, and that on that head there 
would have been no necessity to have recourse to any 
court, as the matter would be settled. 

2660. Then the Chancery suit prevented them work- 
ing out their schemes? — Oh, to be sure; it prevented 
them letting their lands. 

2661. What other mode was there to prevent the 
payment of about £4,000 a-year, for ten or twelve years, 
to an attorney for about the sixth part of his time and 
the services of a few clerks? — I am not aware of that fact. 

2662. Well, if there was an excessive payment to an 
attorney, who was also the Town Clerk of the Corpo- 
ration, was there any other mode of redress ? — Why, 
you could have objected to the accounts. 

2663. And what would have been the result of the 
objection? — Well, inasmuch as it was not done, I can- 
not undertake to say. 

2664. Do you swear that it was not done ? — Well, I 
do not remember that it was done. Assume that it was 
not done, and 1 have answered the question. 

2665. What other remedy was there to prevent the 
packing of the burgess roll from year to year? — I do 
not think that they ever packed the burgess roll. 

2666 You do not think they packed the burgess roll? 
— I do not; nor do I think you believe it. 

2667. You do not think I believe it? — I do not; you 
are speaking of a body in its collective capacity. 

266S. I believe every thing I asserted, except as 
regards Mr. Lepper. I fin'd I was in error as to him. 
Is it because there was no resolution formally passed at 
a meeting of the Town Council, directing the Town 
Clerk to pack the burgess roll, that you believe it was 
not packed? — It is because I believe that the Town 
Council, neither as council nor as committee, would be 
party to any thing of the kind. 

2660. Do you think any rate-payer in Belfast or I 
believed any thing of the kind ? [Objected to. Ob- 
jection allowed.] 

2670. On your oath, do not you believe, Mr. Mullen, 
that by Mr. Bates, by. Mr. Potts, and other members of 
the Council, with the full privity of the majority of 
the others, and by a notorious understanding with their 
own servants, from year to year the burgess roll was 
fraudulently packed ? — I do not. 

2671. Do you believe that on the 31st of August, at 
four o’clock, of this year, it remained packed as usual? 
—I believe it was not. I know, since I was a member, 
the utmost care' was taken in every respect to collect 
the rates faithfully and impartially, and every facility 
given for that purpose. Being a member of the Finance 
Committee, that has to do with the matter, I know that 
that Committee has been very careful on that subject, 
and urged, over and over, the immediate collection of 
the rates from the rate-payers. 

2672. Then you swear that, in 1842, when the 
Council had power, and, in 1855, when the Chancery 
suit was instituted, there ever was a year from 1842 to 
1855 in which the burgess roll was not fraudulently 
packed? — I believe, from what I know as a member of 
the Council last year, that it was a most fair and im- 
partial burgess roll. It was admitted, I understood, by 
the gentlemen representing the Liberal party to be so. 

2673. Who told you that? — I believe I heard you 

state it. J 

2674. Where? — I cannot undertake to say where. 

2675. Was not the burgess roll of 1856 packed ? — As 
amember of the Town Council, I can state that it is not 
true. 

2676. Mr. Major. — Upon your oath, do you believe 
that there was a single fraction of the public money, 
that is arising from the rates, applied for the purpose 
of packing the burgess roll? — I do not believe it. 

2677. Do you believe that there was an abstinence, 
on the part of the Corporation, in collecting the rates, 
tor the purpose.of packing the burgess roll ? — I think 
not, sjr. Certainly not since I became a member. 

2678. Mr. Rea. — Now, with regard to the bad feeling 
excited, what sort of bad feeling do you speak of. Is it 
s r°ng political feeling and personal feeling arising from 

I speak of public feeling and I speak of feeiing in 



private circles. Persons becoming opposed to each Sept. 3, 1858. 
other, and opposition engendering hostility. . . 

2679. Mr. Major. — Do you speak of those feelings 

as interrupting the ordinary feeling between man and Cn ’ s ^‘ 
man, trader and trader, merchant and merchant? — I do, 
sir; but recently that is disappearing. At first that 
was violent; but the general feeling now, amongst the 
leading merchants, ban leers, traders, and rate- payers, is in 
favour of a settlement. That bad feeling is passing away. 

2680. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Mullen, is not that bad 
feeling the result of every law suit, and of every civil 
bill process, and every suit against defaulting and frau- 
dulent trustees ? — Do not assume any thing in the ques- 
tion, and I will answer you any thing you ask me. 

2681. Is not the feeling you speak of, as resulting 
from the Chancery suit, a feeling differing only in extent 
from the feeling caused amongst litigants in every action 
and suit whatever, from a manor court process to a great 
suit in Chancery, whether in Belfast or London ?— The 
feeling I allude to now is simply a conviction — a gene- 
ral conviction on the minds of the community — that 
these special respondents acted with a view to the 
public interests, without any private motives or pur- 
poses of their own to serve, whatever, and that really 
they have paid more than a penalty for any indiscretion 
they niay have fallen into. \ ou put such a general 
question I can only answer it thus. 

2682. I am speaking of the bad feeling — the feeling 
created by the Chancery suit, which you described as 
atrociously bad feeling : is not that feeling precisely 
similar to that which is excited by every law suit, 
whether small or great?— -I think not. It assumed a 
party character in this instance. It assumed, I think, 
the character that* the feeling caused by an Orange de- 
monstration would have, almost. . 

2683. Well, do not inquiries before election com- 
mittees and with regard to elections and proceeding's of 
that sort in courts of justice assume the same character? 

— I know no parallel to it. 

2684. You say that the feeling arising from the 
Chancery suit is of a party nature ? — I think it is, and 
it is calculated to lead to it. 

2685. Well, between what parties does that feeling 
exist? — It principally exists amongst the most ignorant 
of the community. 

2686. _ Do you mean that all the most intelligent are 

on one side and the most ignorant on the other ? — I be- 
lieve that the great bulk of the wealth, respectability, 
and intelligence of the community — from personal in- 
tercourse and waiting on them to elicit their opinion 

is decidedly in favour of a settlement. 

2687. Do you believe that all the intelligence is on 
one side and all the ignorance on the other ? — I did not 
say so, and do not believe it is. 



2688. But not speaking of the question of intelli- 
gence, do you not refer to the two great parties, Liberal 
and Conservative ? — Yes. 1 believe that this unfortu- 
nate state of feeling has descended to the lowest ranks 
of the community and influences them at present. 

2689. Do you mean to say that there is a feeling in 
favour of a coercive settlement amongst the conservative 
body generally? — Yes, I do; meaning by coercive set- 
tlement, parliamentary interference. 

2690. Do you mean without the consent of the 
suitors? — Without your consent or any man’s consent. 
There are a few exceptions in that party. There are a 
few, a very few. 

2691. Is there not a feeling of precisely a contrary 
description amongst what you may call the Roman 
Catholic party ? — Contrary to what ? 

2692. Contrary to the feeling that exists amongst 
the Conservative party ? — I believe that many of the 
Roman Catholic party would be glad to see the matter 
settled. Every one is sick of it. 

2693. Do you not believe that the Roman Catholic 
party, with very few exceptions, is opposed to any taxa- 
tion being forced upon them ; making them pay for the 
relief of the special respondents, without their consent? 
— I believe the great bulk are ; but I do not believe 
that they represent a large portion of the rate-payers. 

R 
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2694. Do you happen to know that Mr. Robert 
Grim sh aw a deputy lieutenant, and last year High 
Sheriff, is Represented by Mr. Barry 1— I know hesigned 
a requisition, in my presence, to the Attorney-General 

t0 2695 A WwthaUn 1856 1— It is about twelve months 

aS 269^ r °Do b you know that Mr. Grimslmw has changed 
his opinion ? — I do not believe lie lias. I believe Mr. 
Grimshaw is very anxious for a settlement ; he has ex- 
pressed himself so in my presence. 

2697. So did I. It is a question of terms altogether i 
Slight money considerations, I suppose. 

2698. Is Mr. John Francis Ferguson, another deputy 
lieutenant, one of the parties opposing ? I believe he 

)S 2699 S1I Do you not happen to know that the. 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese is one of the parties 

°^Mr! Afajor. It is competent to you to produce 

2700. Do you not believe that the great majority of 
the Liberal party, who are not Roman Catholics, are 
also opposed to any taxation for the relief of the special 
respondents ?-I do not. I believe, from my intercourse 
with them as a whole, and speaking in reference to them 
as a whole, making very few exceptions, that they are 
all anxious for a settlement of the matter, without the 



imposition of any penalty further than that already paid 
by the special respondents. 

2701! That is the great bulk of them ? — Yes. • 

2702. Was not their last proposition that £25,000 
should be paid?— I went over the list of names to the 
petition, the 1,500 names, and I saw as many as twenty, 
in one open page that were not rate-payers at all. 

2703. Do you not believe that the 1,500 who signed 

expressed the opinion of 10,000. Do you believe they 
were keepers of houses ?— I believe that many of them 
were not. _ *.. v , 

2704. Were not the majority? — I believe the ma- 
jority were. 

2705. And you believe that some of them are not rate- 
payers? I know that a great number of them are not. 

2706. Was there not a very strong party feeling,, 
similar to what exists now, existing in the town long 
before the Chancery suit was commenced or dreamt of? 
[Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

2707. Did not the party feeling that existed before 
the Chancery suit, and since the formation of the Cor- 
poration, result, to a great extent, from the exclusive 
character of the Corporation from 1842 to 1855? — 
Well, I cannot speak as to that. 

2708. Do you not believe that a strong feeling of 
hostility was caused amongst the members of the 
Liberal party, in consequence of that exclusive position 
of the Council? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 



Robert Lindsay, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



l ' 2709. Mr. Lindsay, are you one of the new special 
respondents, as they are called ?— Yes. 

2710 Well now, if it were desirable to prevent cross- 
examination in the matter, would yon and the other 
narties— the new special respondents and the old 
special respondents — sign a deed of suW, on, agree- 
ins to be bound by the Commissioners decision, putting 
every thing into the hands of the Commissioners, and 
paying any sum that they might give against you and 
each of you?— I can only speak for myself; and I will 
say this, that any act I have ever done, in connexion 
with the Town Council, if the Commissioners inquire 
into it and say that I should pay any thing with regard 
to it, I am quite willing to pay it. 

2711. I want to know now,m sincerity-— (it the con- 
sent of the respondents could be obtained, I could get 
the consent of the parties belligerent on one side)— on 
this branch of the inquiry, would the gentlemen who 
are in the new information join the gentlemen who are 
in the old information, in agreeing to be bound by the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, as to the mode - 
of settlement of the suit?— Not having communicated 
with those gentlemen on the subject I am not able to 
o-ive an answer, except from surmise ; but I believe 
that the-/ will all, or that the great majority, will be 
prepared to take the course I have stated m my former 

aU 2712 And to sign an unlimited deed of submission ? 
—I mean to say this, that if there is any means whereby 
their conduct could be investigated by the Commis- 
sioners, and that the Commissioners found that we did 
any wrong act, we are willing to pay the damages. 

2713. But as there are twenty -one or twenty-two, at 
least it’ will be absolutely necessary to sign the deed 
f irs t \ I am quite willing to do so, for one, as a matter 

° 2714. What time did you become a member of the 
Corporation first?— I was a member from the 25th of 
November, 1851. I was elected that day 

2715 Are you still a member ? — I think it is doubt- 

ful whether I have not lost my qualification through 
absence. I was in the United States last year, and have 
not acted since I came home. . 

2716 Did you not draw up the last report l j.no , 1 
h»d nothing to sty to it. I w presont . a 5 P““”' 

9717 Were you counted as one of the forum f no. 

2718! Did you spent at nil 1-1 mny «ay I did not. 

2719. You may say you did not. Mliat does that 
mean ?— There was a statement made by one of the 



members as to the county cess, and I said “not so,” or 
something of that sort. 

2720. Did you see an amendment, that as the Master 
of the Rolls had said that there was a flagrant violation 
of trust, the special respondents should be left to pay? 
— I really do not remember ; but I was present when 
the Chairman decided one of the questions. 

2721. The Chairman refused to put it. Is Mr. 
M'Causland one of the old respondents ?— Yes. 

2722. Did you see the order giving them £600 out 
of the rates to have counsel here ? — No. 

2723. Has any person been elected in your place ? 
— Not that I am aware. 

2724. Why did they not give notice. Was there not 
time to do so ? — I do not know. I believe the notice 
will be given immediately. I did not consider myself 
eligible, and I have refused to act. 

2725. Will you be re-elected ? — I do not know. It was 
not my intention to stand, and is not at present ; but I 
cannot tell how I will act. 

2726. You swear that all the acts of the Corporation, 
up to your re-election, were bond fide ? — I do ; that is 
my belief. 

2727. Do you not believe that £600 was voted mainly 
for the purpose of saving the special respondents. As 
you are perfectly free from any trouble in the matter, do 
you not believe that £600, on your oath, was voted by 
Mr. M‘Causland and the other gentlemen there, mainly 
for the purpose of defending themselves for the acts for 
which they have been judged delinquent by the Chan- 
cellor ? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

2728. Mr. Copinger. — Was that sum, to your know- 
ledge, colourably voted by the Corporation? — Quite the 
reverse. 

2729. Mr. Rea. — Well, you do not believe that it 
was colourably voted ?— Every vote that I know of goes 
to the- direct reverse of that. There was no understand- 
ing whatever between the respondents and the Corpora- 
tion as to the voting of that money. No interference, on 
the part of the respondents connected with it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

2730. I do not speak of their interfering in the 

voting? Mr. M'Causland was in the chair. 

2731. Was not the eminent and able counsel who is 
here now for the Corporation, the counsel of the respon- 
dents in the Court of Chancery in 1855 ? 

Mr. Macdonogli. — No ; I was never in the case until 
this inquiry. . „ . , 9 

2732. Mr.Aea. — You believe ltwas voted bona fide.' 
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Certainly. I believe the Corporation voted it from a 
sense of duty, because they thought it their duty to 
take a main part in this investigation. There is a very 
great part in the matters before the Commissioners to 
which the respondents have nothing whatever to say; 
and the Corporation, consulting their own interests and 
the dignity of the town, could not have kept out of 
this investigation. 

2733. Could they not have appeared by attorney or 
junior counsel ? — Not when questions of such magnitude 
had to be considered. They were bound to get the best 
assistance in their power, and they would not have been 
doing their duty in appearing by an attorney. 

2734. Do you think they would be doing their duty in 
supporting the relator in preventing the costs being 
saddled on the town ? — I think they would be doing 
their duty in preventing any improper debt being 
saddled upon the town. 

2735. But is it an advantage to the town to have a 
number of men relieved of £100,000 — liability to that 
extent — and to have it saddled on the rate-payers ?— I 
do not think it is an advantage to any persons to have a 
debt saddled upon them. 

2736. Now would it be — speaking of it in a common 
ordinary pecuniary sense — an advantage to the rate- 
payers of Belfast, that their taxation should be raised 
next year to what it was in 1855, or something about 
twenty-five per cent, more than it was then ? — I do not 
think it is of advantage to the town to have the taxation 
raised, but it is for the advantage of the town always 
to do what is honest. It is for the advantage of the 
town to have the taxation raised, if in that point of view 
it is right and proper to have it so. 

2737. Is it not true, with regard to that injunction, 
that the proceedings had the effect of reducing the police 
rate twenty or twenty-five per cent., and relieved the 
rate-payers to that extent? — I think not. 

2738. Well to what extent? Do not the men who 
paid 3s. before the injunction, pay only 2s. 2d. this 
year ? — Yes. 

2739. And those who paid IStf. pay 13d!. ? — That is 
all ; but it does not follow that the injunction did that. 

2740. But did it not, to a certain extent, prevent 
large sums being included in the estimate? — That re- 
quires the answer to be given guardedly. So far as the 
interest on the extra borrowed money, of course, there 
could be no charge on the rates, in consequence of the 
injunction ; but at the same time, while the injunction 
prevented that, it also prevented the property from being 
sold, which would have gone to form a fund for that 
purpose. The injunction was general : it prevented any 
payment of the interest, and any sale of the property. 

2741. Was it hot the prevention of a sale, without 
the leave of the court ? — Yes. 

2742. Is it not a question in dispute as to how much 
of the land sold should be applied to the reduction of 
the debt of £200,000 legally borrowed ? Is there not a 
great question as to what is surplus property, and what 
is not ? — I believe there will be a law point raised, but 
I consider it will be altogether a technical point. I 
think there will be no two opinions in the town as to 
applying the proceeds of all the surplus property to the 
payment of the debt. 

2743. But do you not know that the lenders of the 
£200,000 legally borrowed, have a proper lien upon the 
surplus property, in case it should be applicable to their 
mortgages ? — I do not know that. I think, so far as my 
recollection goes, the lenders of the first £150,000 have 
only a lien upon the rates. 

2744. Were all your acts, from the time of your being 
a member of the Corporation up to the time you went 
to America, bond fide ? — Certainly. 

2745. Whether acts of omission or commission? — 
Certainly. 

2746. Every one of them i — Certainly. 

2747. Do you know of any act of the Corporation, or 
of any member of the Corporation, which was not bond 
fide ? — I do not know, of my own knowledge. 

2748. Do you know of any acts of omission or com- 
mission, as against any member of the Corporation, 



which were not bond fide ? — I do not of my own know- Sept. 3, 1858. 
ledge. I do not. -cr— 

2749. Did you ever sign any cheque for payment of ^ndsav Esq 

money to any of the members of the Corporation ? — I ’ 

think I signed one cheque for a sum of £2. 

2750. ,ln the Committees, when you were present, 
did you ever see cheques signed by the other members, 
or any of them, for the payment of money to members 
of the Corporation? — I only served upon the Improve- 
ment Committee ; and during my time, so far as I know, 
there were not more than two or three cheques of that 
sort, not amounting to more than £10, to anybody. 

• 2751. Were you a member of the Police Committee? 

—No. 

2752. Were you present at the general proceedings 
of the Council, when the proceedings of the Committees 
were confirmed ? — I was present at the majority of them ; 

I am sure I was. 

2753. Did you know Mr. Joseph Young from 1852 
to 1855 ?— I did. 

2754. Did it ever come to your knowledge as to how 
the police were clothed? — Not being a member of the 
Police Committee, I know nothing of the details. 

275 5. .Say “ no,” simply, or say “ yes?” — I know. from 
the accounts. 

2756. I am not aware of any act of yours, Mr. Lindsay, 
though most extensively in trade, supplying goods to 
the Corporation. Very likely you avoided it. I need 
hardly ask you whether you did ever, directly or indi- 
rectly, either in the name of a partner or any other 
party, furnish goods to the Corporation ? — I believe the 
Corporation, about 1844 or 1842, bought a carpet from 
our firm ; but that is the only transaction. 

2757. You did not think it necessary to furnish an 
account to the Corporation with a false heading ? — We 
never furnish accounts with false headings. 

2758. Was there an account furnished to the Corpo- 
ration without any heading? — I should say there must 
have been an account. It is some sixteen years ago. 

2759. Was it headed with the ordinary heading of 
the firm? — I should say it was. We never furnish 
accounts in any other way. 

2760. But between 1852 and 1855 — Mr. Lindsay, I 
am now speaking of the acts of others — did it come to 
your, knowledge as to how the police were clothed? — 

Any knowledge I have I derive from the books. I have 
no knowledge except from the books. 

2761. Did you get knowledge from the books, then ? 

— I investigated the subject at very considerable length. 

2762. Was that during the time you were a member 
of toe Corporation ? — In 1854. in consequence of a letter 
appearing in the newspapers, I did take the pains, with 
the Chairman of the Police Committee, to inquire into 
the truth of the allegation made in the newspaper. 

That is the only time I investigated the subject, and it 
was with reference to the clothing. 

2763- And did you never suspect the practice before 
that? — I never did ; and so far as the Chairman of the 
Police Committee knew then, no improper practice ex- 
isted. 

2764. Who was that? — Mr. Potts. I investigated 
the matter for the purpose of putting an end to it, if 
there was any impropriety; and I was satisfied as the 
result of the investigation that there was no impropriety. 

2765. And did you not put an end to it? — I found 
out nothing. 

2766. Did you not find out that Mr. Joseph Young, 

Town Councillor’, was supplying clothing for the police ? 

—I did not find out that. I found out nothing supplied 
by Mr. Joseph Young. 

2767. You did not find accounts for the clothing of 
the police? — I found accounts for the cloth, headed 
with the names of two Leeds houses, and I found that the 
cheques were made out in accordance with the accounts. 

2768. Did you ever see the endorsements on the 
cheques ?— I think I did ; but I am not sure that I could 
state to you wliat they were. 

2769. Upon the cheques for the payment of the ac- 
counts to these Leeds houses, did you ever see the en- 
dorsements of these Leeds houses ? — I do not know that. 

11 2 
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It is a considerable time since I saw the cheques : some 



Young, and bis clerk ?— I do not recollect seeing the 
endorsement upon any of them. I do not think his 
endorsement was upon any of them. 

2771. Mr. Copinger Were they payable to bearer ? 

. I think they were payable to a firm, or bearer. 

2772. Mr. Rea. — The cheques were not documents 
open to the public before the Chancery suit ; do you 
not know that? — I do not know that. It is a matter of law. 

2773. Did you ever show them to anybody? — I do 
not think anybody applied for them. 

2774. Well, now, at present have you any doubt upon 
your mind as to Mr. Joseph Young’s having clothed the 
Corporation police, from year to year, with goods sup- 
plied from his shop, and of his having received pay- 
ment? — I have no knowledge of it ; but I ‘can give my 
belief on the subject. 

2775. Have you any doubt on the subject, that, in 
fact, Mr. Joseph Young had that dealing with the Cor- 
poration, and that the names of the Leeds houses were 
only colourable ? 

2776. Mr. Major. — Do you know that ? — I do not, sir; 
and I do not believe it. I am satisfied that the Corpora- 
tion would not have permitted any thing of the sort. 

2777. Mr. Rea. — You are satisfied of that? — Yes ; or 
any surreptitious thing. 

2778. You are satisfied they would not have permitted 
it? — They would not permit any thing they knew to be 
surreptitious or underhand. 

2779. But did they not permit it from 1842 to 1855 ? 
— I do not think they did. 

2780. Did not Mr. Young sign Mr. Potts’ cheques, and 
Mr. Potts sign Mr. Young’s cheques?— I believe not. I 
never heard of it. 

2781. And did they not, sometimes, when there was 
a stress, sign their own cheques?— Not to my knowledge. 

2782. Now, were the goods supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Young of a perishable character? — It is a matter of 
opinion. 

2783. Mr. Major.— Do you know what goods he fur- 
nished, first of all?— He furnished clothing for the con- 
stables under the control of the Corporation. I should 
observe that what Mr. Piea alludes to is, that, from the 
accounts of the Corporation, the cloth appeared to be 
supplied by two or three houses in Leeds. 

2784. Mr. Rea. — You need not go into that ; I ask 
you simply were the goods supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Younc of a perishable character; I mean hats and 
clothes made of cloth ?— I do not know what goods 
were supplied by Mr. Joseph Young. 

2785. Well, by the Leeds houses, prima facie ? — Well, 
what was supplied by the Leeds houses was cloth ; I do 
not consider that to be of a perishable character. 

2786. You would not consider cloth, on the back of 
a constable in the street, perishable?— Every thing of 
that sort is perishable, more or less. 

2787. Suppose that there had been a gross excess of 
profit, an extortionate rate of profit, charged in, 1843 
for the clothing of the police supplied to the Corpora- 
tion, how would it be possible for any rate-payer, with- 
out the coat or the hat, to prove it ? [Objected to. Ob- 
jection allowed.] 

2788. Could you give me an idea, from your know- 
ledge and experience, not only as a Town Councillor, 
butas a man of business in the woollen line, about what 
profit Mr. Joseph Young got on the articles supplied 
over and above what he paid ? 

2789. Mr. Copinger — Do you know ?— I do not know 
of his supplying any article. 

2790. Mr. Rea. — Well, what was the profit that the 
Leeds houses had?— The only knowledge I have is from 
the accounts. 

2791. What is the ordinary retail profit on cloth of 
the description that a constable’s coat is made of ; about 
how much of the general profit is there upon cloth of 
that character, when there is no stipulation made as to 

price i From the nature of the trade, a less profit than 

25 per cent, would not pay. 



2792. Well, in ordinary retail business — orders given 
and accounts furnished — does not the profit vary from 
25 to 40 per cent. ? — One branch of the trade vyill r e . 
quire 40, others not 10. I think 25 percent, would be 
ample, when there is a proper trade done. 

2793. But is not 40 per cent, charged sometimes!— 

I do not know any person that charges 40 per cent. 
He would soon go out of the trade, if he did. 

2794. But if what is required for the constables was 
advertised in the way that Poor Law Guardians adver- 
tise for tenders, would not parties be willing to supply 
the goods for a profit of 5 or 10 per cent, to a public 
body, as a general custom of the trade ? 

Mr. Major. — Y ou need not answer that question. 

2795. May I ask you, as a general rule, are not large 
quantities of goods more likely to he got cheaper by 
contract than at ordinary retail prices, giving the ven- 
dor a right to fix the price ? [Objected to. Allowed.] 

2796. Is your brother, John Lindsay, to be ex- 
amined? — He was most desirous to be examined ; but it 
lies with Mr. Bruce whether he will be examined or not. 

2797. Were you a party to the drafting of the pro- 
perty account in 1852 and 1853 ? — I do not understand 
you. 

2798. The property and stock accounts, showing the 
value of the assets of the Town Council ? — I was no 
party whatever to it. 

2799. Did you know of, or make any calculations to 
supply the party with, who made out that account? — 
No calculations whatever. I never was asked a ques- 
tion on the subject. 

2800. Did you ever see the original manuscript from 
which the accounts were printed, and from which copies 
were made and sent to the printer [book produced, with 
account] ? — I think there is a manuscript copy of this 
in the hands of the Town Clerk. I have seen this ; but 
I never saw any thing else. 

2801. When did you see it last? — If my recollection 
be correct, it is nearly two years ago, or more. 

2802. Previous to 1855, did you ever urge upon the 
Council the necessity of raising the rates ? — In the year 
1853, "when the rate was struck at 2s.and Is., I was afraid 
that it was not sufficient, and I spoke to the Chairman of 
the Police Committee — it was the duty of the Police 
Committee to make the estimate — and he assured me it 
was ample. 

2803. Who was lie? — Mr. Potts. I also spoke to 
Mr. Nelson, another member of the Corporation, and 
he thought that it would be sufficient. It was, as I 
said, the duty of the Police Committee to make the 
estimate, and the Council had confidence in the Com- 
mittee, and, therefore, received their estimate. 

2804. In 1853, you insisted on the rates being raised? 
— I was anxious that the rate should be fully equal to 
the expenditure, and I was afraid that it would scarcely 
be so ; but there were sanguine expectations that year 
that the income to be received from the out boundary 
would be extensive, and hence that the Is. and 2s. rate 
would bring in ample funds for the expenditure of the 
year. 

2805. Did you express to the other members of the 
Town Council your opinion that it would be more judi- 
cious to raise the rate to the requisite amount than to 
pay what should be paid out of borrowed capital ?— 
I did not. I had no knowledge that the rate was in- 
sufficient. 

2S06. Do you happen to know, now, that the Cor- 
poration did spend, out of borrowed capital, what they 
ought to have raised rates for ?— I knew it was the case 
in 1S53. 

2807. And for several years?— Well, I have investi- 
gated the accounts, and the accounts will show that, in 
other years, there w’as also a short rating. 

2808. Were you one of the most active parties, in 
1853, in reducing the rating power of the Town Council 
by £4,000 or £5,000 a-year ? — I w as not one of the 
most active parties. The proposition did not come from 
me, either directly or indirectly. 

2809. From whom, then, did it first come ? — The first 
person that I heard proposing it was Mr. Bates. 
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2810. Mr. Copinger.-— Is that the reduction from 

to 3s. 1— Yes. ' 

2811. Mr. Rea. — Do you swear that the first pro- 
position on that subject came from Mr. Bates? — I do ; 
ft was made to the Committee, of which I was a member. 

2812. Was Mr. Bates anxious that the proposition 
should he carried into effect? — He advocated the pro- 
priety of it ; he proposed aud advocated it. 

y 2813. Did you ever hear him say, that you and your 
brother, or three of you, had compelled him, against 
his will, to consent to that proceeding? — Certainly not ; 
but if there had been any compulsion, so far as I myself 
was concerned, I would have gone further. 

2814. Ho w much further would you have gone ? — I 
think a differential scale of rating was improper, and 
against the interests of the town. 

°2815. What then should it be? — I think it should 
he on the same principle as the Poor Law, the Grand 
Jury, and County Cess. 

2816. Then you believe that the 18(7. rate should be 
raised to 3s- ? — I simply believe this, that all classes of 
property should pay an equal poundage. 

2817. And that if property oyer £20 should pay 3?., 
property under it should pay 3s. also ?— Certainly ; I 
think it is for the interests of the town, irrespective of 
private interests altogether. 

2818. Now, do you not know that your brother was 
the originator of the proposition for the abolition of 
the 4s. 6(7. rate, and the party that got Mr. Bates to 
consent to it ?— I do not believe a word of it. 

2819. Do you recollect any members of the Corpora- 
tion opposing the abolition? — I have no recollection of 
any opposition, either on behalf of the Council or town. 

I do not think there was any opposition given to it. 

2820. Is not that accounted for on the ground of sur- 
prise ? — I do not think there was any surprise. 

2821. Did Mr. Bates never endeavour to lead you to 
believe, and the other parties in favour of the abolition, 
that his consent to it would, ipso facto, drive the Council 
to insolvency, as a public body ? — Certainly not. I think 
there was no person more anxious to keep the Council 
right than Mr. Bates was, so far as' he knew. 

2822. At that time in 1853, when that scale was 
abolished, were you not paying 3s. ? — That was the tax 
which was laid on the property we held that year. 

2823. Above the value of £S0 ? — 1 es. . 

2824. And persons below that, and down to £20, only 
paid 2s.? — That is all. 

2825. And persons below £20, Is. ? — Yes, that is 
correct. 

2826. Now, are you not paying for that house of 
yours in Donegal-place, a less sum than you were pay- 
ing before any improvement was effected in Belfast. 
Were you not paying 3s. in 1842? — Yes. 

2827. And was not that before any of these improve- 
ments were made at all ? — Yes. 

2828. And since all these improvements have been 
made, although you have the benefit of them, are you 
not paying 10 /. in the pound lower on these particular 
premises this year, than you were paying in. 1853? — 
The rate this year is 10 d. in the pound lower on the 
premises to which you allude ; but our firm hold quite 
as much valued below £80 as they hold above. 

2829. Now, is it?— Yes, and in 1853. 

2830. Do they occupy ? — Hold and occupy both. 

2831. What do they occupy more than the house in 
Donegal-place?— We have a ribbon factory in Eliza- 
6treet. 

2832. Had you then ? — Yes. 

2833. What is the valueof it? — Between £50and £60. 

2834. What else ? — Premises in Victoria-street. 

2835. Before Victoria-street was built ? — It was built 
then. 

2836. In 1852?— No, in 1853. 

2837. What was it valued at ?— I think the ware- 
house, then, was valued at above £100. 

2838. What else?— Not only those we occupy, but 
those of which we are owners. 

2839. I thought you said you occupied more ? — I did 
not ; I sqid, hold. 



2840. Do not the occupiers pay the taxes ? — Nomi- Sept. 3, 1858. 

nally they do. — — 

2841. But do they not actually out of their hands, j^hidsay Esq. 

all above £S ? — They are the conduit through which ’ 

the taxes go. 

2842. Now, it turns out that, in 1853, you occupied 
a ribbon factory, valued at £40 or £50? — More than that. 

2843. Was it under £80 ? — Well, if you want to as- 
certain that we occupied more over £80 than under, 
it is not the fact. 

2844. But the ribbon factory was below it? — Yes. 

2845. And the others were one above it, and the 
other under ? — Yes. 

2846. About how much, altogether? — I think about 
£400, or, perhaps, nearer £500. 

2847. Then, the saving to you, by the reduction, was 
very considerable, indeed? — So far as our warehouse 
was concerned, it was a saving. 

2848. And Donegal-place? — Yes. 

2849. When was the 4s. 6 d. rate imposed, which 
would bring in that splendid establishment for taxation ? 

You think it ought only to pay the same rate as small 
houses ? — I do not want any species of property to pay 
more than it is entitled to pay ; but, if we have been 
unjustly taxed, I do not thank anybody for having that 
injustice redressed. 

2850. You say you pay one-hundredth part of the 
entire taxation of the borough? — Well, I made out an 
account, and I find that the total tax levied last year, 
the gross tax, was £25,218 0s. 4c l. I find that the 
entire property owned by our firm, the tax upon it from 
the police taxation, makes £249 13s. Id., and that 
does not include a very large expenditure during the 
present year, which will, probably, add one-fourth to 
that again. 

2851. Is that the amount of police-rate you pay for 
premises in your occupation ? — No. 

2852. Will you just quit that bewildering notion that 
you pay other people’s taxes ? — I entertain the notion, 
that the owner in fee of property is the person that 
really pays the taxes. 

2853. Mr. Major. — You paid £249 13s. Id. last year, 
out of £25,218 0s. Id. 1 — That does not include other 
branches of the family, brothers-in-law. 

2854. Mr. Rea. — Do you mean to say that the people 
in Donegal-street, in which I live, do not pay any taxes? 

— I do not say any thing of the sort, for, I dare say, 
there are some people there who own the premises, and 
they do pay the taxes. The tenant who takes a lease 
of premises, and improves the premises, he will pay more 
of them ; but I hold, that unless he has a substantial 
interest he does not pay one farthing. 

2855. Then, do you mean to say that John Suffern 
pays the taxes for Dr. Lynch’s house, John Suffern 
being the landlord of Dr. Lynch? — I do not know 
whether he pays them or not. I have laid down a 
principle, and my answer will be guided by that. 

'2856. I want to know nothing as to your opinion on 
questions of political economy at all. What is the 
amount of taxes you pay for property in your actual 
possession at this moment — for police rate — about how 
much is it, 100th ? — No ; it is not for premises in our 
actual occupation, but it is a large sum. I think we 
pay, at the present moment, for property in our occu- 
pation, £103 10s., and that, when these new premises 
come into operation, we will probably pay £203 10s. 

2857. I believe that to be quite accurate ; but, from 
the nature of your property, if the 4s. 6(7. rate had to 
be imposed would you not pay fifty per cent, more? — 

Yes ; but then you should add another thing, that if we 
paid 4s. 6(7., according to the old scale, the other persons 
of whom you spoke would be paying 3s. and 3s. 6(7., 
which they never did before. We were never called 
upon to pay more than 3s. ; never, in fact. 

2858. Mr. Copinger. — Do you say you never paid 
more than 3s. ? — Never. 

2859. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was the 4s. 6(7. rate ever 
imposed ? — No, never was, as a matter of fact. 

2860. Mr. Copinger.— hat is the lowest rate now ? — 

The lowest rate now is Is. 6(7. 
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2861. Was there a lower yate before? — There was 
only Is. imposed. There was a rating power of Is. 6 d. 

2862. Tell me, Mr. Lindsay, did you bond fide urge 
the principle for the benefit of the town in general, or 
merely to save Lindsay Brothers the difference between 
the 3s. and the 4s. 6 d. .rates ? — I urged it bond fide, 
certainly. 

2863. Mr. Rea. — In 1855 you paid 3s. for the pro- 
perty valued over £801 — Yes. 

2864. If the 1845 scale had been in operation, would 
not that 3s. rate have been 4s. 6d.1 — If the highest scale 
of rating which the Council had power to impose had 
been levied, it would. 

2865. And would not the other scale, instead of 
being 2s. 2d. be 3s. 3d. 1 — It would. 

2866. Mr. Copinger. — When you advocated that prin- 
ciple, Mr. Lindsay, was your object a general principle 
of political economy, and for the benefit of the town, 
as a Town Councillor, or for the purpose of relieving 
your establishment from the difference between 3s. and 
4s. Gd. ? — It was purely on public grounds. I would 
be perfectly ashamed to stand up in the community if 
I could be influenced by private motives in the matter. 
It would have been perfectly impossible to pass the 
Bill of 1853 if that 4s. 6d. rating had been retained. 

2867. You are then in favour of the Poor Law valua- 
tion, and think that there should be an equal poundage 
rating in a city ?— So far as I understand the question, 
I hold that the Poor Law valuation is the proper one. 

I think that the sliding scale has been most injurious to 
Belfast. 

2868. If a poundage rate, such as the Poor Law, had 
been established, the value of each house would pay the 
rates ? — Yes ; in point of fact, I cannot be considered 
as having advocated the principle. I simply assented 
to the proposition. 

2869. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect Mr. Adam Hill 
when he was a member of the Town Council 1 — I was 
not a member, but I recollect Mr. Adam Hill being a 
member very well. 

2870. You were not a party to his appointment? — 
No ; I had nothing whatever to say to it. 

2871. Did you ever find out any thing, from your 
own knowledge, with regard to the principle of making 
entries of rates paid in the Corporation books when, in 
point of fact, they had not been paid ? — I not only do 
not know i t, but 1 believe that such a thing never existed. 

2872. Did I ever call attention to a case where a 
collector, called Glen, marked taxes a3 paid in August, 
when, in fact, they were not paid until September? — 
I really cannot say yon did. 

2873. No? — I recollect hearing you make a speech 
about it. 

287 4. Do you recollect our having had a talk about 
it?— No. 

2875. Do you recollect efforts made by me to have 
it investigated ? — I heard your speech. 

2876. Did I succeed in having it investigated ?— No : 
you threatened a criminal prosecution ; and, under these 
circumstances, the Council thought it improper to inter- 
fere until the result of the criminal prosecution was 
ascertained. The charge was that he had received it 
on 1st September, and marked it on the 31st of August. 

2877. Mr. Macdonotjh Did the prosecution ever 

come off? — Never. 

2878. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever investigate it for your 
own satisfaction ?— I did ; Mr. Glen denied it. 

2879. And suppose a party threatened a prosecution 
against a servant of the Town Council, you would con- 
sider it your duty not to investigate whether the act 
was committed, and find out whether that servant was 
fit for his position ? 

Mr. Major. — He says he did. 

2880. Has he not remained in your employment 
since ? — Yes. 

2881. And has he not got another ward to collect ? — 
Yes, and we find him a very proper officer. I do not 
think that he got the ward as the result of any act of 
his own. I think it was at the instance of your friends 
that the number of collectors was decreased. 



2882. That is, the borough collectors were dismissed ? 
— Yes, some of them. 

2883. Was the per centage payable to them lowered? 
— It was, but I do not think it was lowered in your 
time. The borough and police rates are now collected 
together, when they are payable by the same person. 

2884. What was the per-centage ? — One and a-half 
per cent, on one, five per cent, on the other. 

2885. Did you ever ascertain by the officers of the 
Town Council or otherwise, that rates had been left 
purposely uncollected ? — 1 never did, and I do not be- 
lieve it was. 

2886. Mr. Copinger. — Does the Act require that a 
notice should be left so many days before the collection.? 

Mr. Macdonogh. — It does, fourteen days before, and 
they have power to pay whenever they wish. 

2887. Mr. Copinger. — Are there not also advertise- 
ments? — As a matter of fact, there are advertisements 
put into the papers, calling attention to the payment of 
the taxes, and also a printed notice is left with each 
rate-payer. 

2888. Mr. Rea. — Now, with regard to costs, Mr. 
Lindsay, are you not of opinion, upon your oath, that 
the costs charged against the rate-payers were most 
excessive? — I believe that it was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the costs were so large, but, I attri- 
bute that altogether to a wrong legislation. I attribute 
it to the fact of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
being necessarily introduced into the Act for the Im- 
provement of the Borough. 

2889. Mr. Major. — But, assuming all the duties to 
have been necessarily performed, then will your know- 
ledge enable you to answer the question — do you con- 
sider them excessive ? — I have no reason to believe 
them excessive. I believe they were accurately and 
very faithfully taxed, and I know the work to have 
been most extensive. 

2890. Mr. Rea. — Then you would not say that one 
penny should be struck off the costs? — I have no ground 
for stating that one penny should be struck off. I regret 
the state of the law that prevented the various proceed- 
ings being carried on less expensively. 

2891. Now, did the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
compel the Council to pay the costs charged by Mr. 
Bates for attending the Town Improvement Committee, 
and speaking to the members of the Committee ? 

Mr. Copinger. — The evidence is, that they were all 
struck off 

2892. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect the meeting of the 
Council about the 11th of November, 1856, when you 
and I made speeches — the time we agreed, both of us ; 
and when we thought we could have a settlement, that 
a report of the Settlement Committee should be inserted 
on the minutes ?— I recollect the transaction to which 
you allude. 

2893. By general agreement, was not that report re- 
ceived and entered on the minutes? — No. 

2894. Was it entered on the minutes ? — It may have 
been entered on the minutes, but it was not by general 
agreement. 

2895. Was it entered? — There may have been reports 
entered on the minutes. It was a very confused trans- 
action altogether. 

2896. Do you recollect, in speaking on the subject 

of transferring the responsibility of the respondents to 
the representatives of Mr. Bates, that I read this letter 
to the Corporation. [Reads from Northern Whig news- 
paper, a letter from Mr. Lawless to Mr. Rea, recom- 
mending proceedings to enforce a taxation of Mr. Bates 
costs.] _ 

2897. Mr. Major. — Do you hear it read? — Mr. Rea 
made a speech, and it occurs to me that he read a letter 
from his solicitor, Mr. Lawless. I recollect, sir, that there 
were proceedings in the Corporation in reference to the 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament to legalize every 
thing ; and if Mr. Rea will permit ine to say it, he had 
a particular policy to carry out, and he read a letter, 
which we considered was concocted between him and 
Mr. Lawless, and read for a purpose. The letter assumes 
that the special respondents were of opinion, that Mr. 
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Bates’ costs should be taxed. So far as my impression 
<r 0 es they were advised to the contrary. 

° 2898. Mr. Rea If the proposition contained in 

that letter had been adopted, might not the special re- 
spondents have been relieved of a great portion of their 
liability 1—1 think the proposition was put forward at 
the moment as a piece of popular clap-trap ; the parties 
knowing that no proceedings could be adopted ; that it 
was put as a sort of gilding to the suit, and that there 
was no desire in the world to make victims of the 
special respondents. But I believe, from a great deal 
of evidence that I have, that the parties believed that 
Mr. Bates could not be reached, whether he had done 
wrong or not, unless in the first instance, the suit 
against the special respondents should be first prose- 
cuted. And I do not believe, that if the suit could have 
been commenced against Mr. Bates’ representatives that 
it would have been. 

2899. But was not the constant cry of the special re- 
spondents, that they were made answerable for Mr. 
Bates ' and was not the constant cry of the relator, that 
he would go against Mr. Bates, if they would be good 
enough to supply him with evidence 1 — The costs were 
a small portion of the suit; the persecution was directed 
against the special respondents. 

°2900. Mr. Lindsay, with regard to the November in- 
formation, there has been no decree in it yet? — No 
decree. 

2901. Then, you do not consider yourself at all in 
a position of peril equal to the old respondents? — I do 
not consider myself in any peril, except the probability 
or possibility, of being put to a great deal of trouble 
and costs. 

2902. Have you not been advised by counsel that 
you can dismiss it, with costs, in November? — I have 
been advised by counsel, that there is not really any 
thing against me, so far as I am concerned. 

2903. Suppose it was dismissed against you, with 
costs, and that I had to pay them, would it be a bond ■ 
fide expenditure for the benefit of the borough ? — I do 
not think that any of the expenditure connected with 
the Chancery suit was for the benefit of the borough. 

2904. But if you succeed in November, do you think 
that that would be for the benefit of the borough ? — I 
think it would be, in one sense, greatly for the benefit 
of Belfast. I think it would have a salutary effect in 
preventing similar crusades. 

2905. In Belfast and other towns? — Yes. 

2906. You think that when a relator is unsuccessful, 
he should be left to the consequences of his own acts, 
whether they were bond fide or mala fide ? — I look on it 
in this way — the acts of the relator should be strictly 
legal ; and it has been very unfortunate for the town, 
and in strict equity it ought never to have taken place. 

2907. But when the respondents take the hazard of 
the die, and if they get a decree for £3,000 against 
him instead of for £100,000 against themselves, do you 
think he ought to be left in for costs. Do you think 
that they ought to have four or five opportunities of 
getting out of the scrape and he but one ? — I do not 
understand you. 

2908. It is not material. Do you consider litigation 
injurious ? — I do. I think it should only take place in 
the utmost extremity. I think that either privately or 
publicly it is a great evil, and that only the most stern 
necessity should compel it. 

2909. Do you agree with Mr. Mullen, generally, as 
to the Chancery litigation ? — I do. 

2910. In addition to that, you have a horror of it? — 
I think, litigation is an evil. 

2911. Do you recollect, in 1856, bringing an action 
to recover £10,000 damages, against one of the Corpo- 
ration of Belfast? — I recollect bringing an action in a 
suit for libel. 

2912. What was the amount of the verdict you got? 
— I will explain. 

2913. What was it ; was it 6 d. ?— Yes. I wish now 
to explain. The damage was laid nominally at £10,000. 
It was for a libel penned by you, which I will denomi- 
nate a most atrocious libel, attributing all sorts of dis- 
honourable conduct to myself and family. The jury 
found that they were all libels, and untrue; but not be- 



lieving that I had sustained large damage by them, they Sept. 3. 1858. 
gave me nominal damages. I wish to state that, before — — 

the action was tried, there was an offer of compromise JJ n( ^ ay , Es 
made. I offered to accept costs, on their making an 
apology. There was an offer to make a qualified apo- 
logy, which I would not accept. 

2914. After you got the verdict, did you not levy the 
6 d. and your costs? — Tile matter was left in the hands 
of my solicitor. 

2915. And he levied his costs ? — Yes. 

2916. The 6 d. was not paid? — I believe not. 

2917. There was no attempl to put that upon the 
rate-payers of Belfast?— No; it was purely a private 
matter of my own. 

2918. And, no preliminary inquiry held as to whether 
it should be levied at all ? — No. 

2919. But there was an other action, for £3,000, 
brought against me by your brother John, at Armagh ? 

— Yes; you challenged him to an action, and he gra- 
tified you. 

2920. Did you authorize Mr. Mullen to make any 
offer to me, or did you authorize any other person to 
make an offer, directly or indirectly, that if I would 
leave you out of the- supplementary information, you 
would not proceed with either of these actions ? — I 
never did. There were overtures made to me the 
other way. 

2921. Now, Mr. Lindsay, in addition to the necessity 
for vindicating character, with regard to the assertion 
about political acts, were not these actions adopted and 
carried on for another purpose ; to compel me to abandon 
these equity proceedings ? — Certainly not; neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly. 

2922. And had they not, in point of fact, a contrary 
effect ? — I do not know what the effect was ; but I con- 
sidered that the assault upon character was so serious, 
that I was compelled to vindicate myself. 

2923. Was the Armagh action ever heard of? — Yes, 
but the Chief Baron would not remain to try it ; it is 
yet to come on, if it is to come on ; it occupied two 
days, and would have occupied two days more if the 
Chief Baron had stayed. 

2924. Of course, when you have sworn that the acts 
of the Corporation were bond fide, you would deny that 
any members of the Corporation, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, conspired together to do an illegal act to com- 
pel the abandonment of these Chancery proceedings?— 

I do not know any thing of any such proceedings ; 1 
am quite in .ignorance of it, and 1 believe that there was 
nothing of the kind. 

2925. You do not recollect any thing of the sort?— I 
do not, indeed. 

2926. If there had been any such proceeding, in your 
opinion would it not be a contempt of the court? — I 
think all conspiracies are improper. 

2927. And would it not disentitle the suitors to re- 
lief? — I do not think that they would be regarded with 
the same favour if it existed. 

2928. Were you present at any meeting where the 
dismissal of the Clerk of the Markets .was arranged 
upon ? — I was not, I had nothing whatever to say to it. 

2929. Do you know what time that event took place, 
was it in 1855? — I think it was in 1855. 

2930. After the Chancery information had been filed? 

— No, I think it was before. 

2931. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know any thing about 

it ? I recollect the matter being brought before the 

Corporation for confirmation. 

2932. Mr. Rea. — Now, after the decree had been 
made, and before the supplementary information was 
filed, did you do any act to avoid the operation of the 
law ? — No, I am not aware of any. 

2933. Did you assign your property to your brother ? 

—No. 

2934. Did you assign any portion of your property ? 

— There was a business arrangement made ; I required 
to raise some money for business purposes, and I mort- 
gaged a portion of it. 

2935. Mr. Copinger. — Did you do any act, Mr. Lind- 
say, by disposing of your property in contemplation to 
avoid the consequences of any act of yours as a member 
of the Town Council?— No, I have offered before this 
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publicly, and I offer publicly again, that if any one can 
show that the Corporation has suffered by any act of 
mine, to the extent of one penny, I wi'l pay four pence. 

2936. Mr. Rea. — Did you knowingly, or did you in 
point of fact, keep iu the employment of the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, any person or persons of indifferent 
reputation, after you came to the conclusion that that 
was their reputation ? — Knowingly, we kept no person 
in the employment of the Corporation that we did not 
consider it for the advantage of the Corporation to keep. 

2937. But, were there any persons whom it was 
highly for the advantage of the Corporation to keep, 
who were men notoriously of indifferent reputation ? — 
There was a person against whom you brought accusa- 
tions. 

2938. Any other person than that? — No, Ido not 
know that there was. 

2939. Do you believe that Mr. Adam Hill gave services 
equivalent in value to the £200 a-year he got? — I am 
scarcely competent to form an opinion on that subject. 

2940. Was that gentleman appointed Superintendent 
of Police when he was seventy-three years of age — that 
great police that kept down the riots ? — He was Super- 
intendent when I became a member. 

2941. Does lie get £200 a-year ? — Yes. 

2942. Would you say that that was not a job ? — I 
do not believe that it was any such thing as a job ; I 
do believe that it was not a job. I do not mean to say 
of Mr. Adam Hill, who is a most respectable gentle- 
man, that another could not be got to perform his ser- 
vices for less ; but I believe that the Corporation acted 
honestly in his appointment, and gave him the salary 
they considered proper. 

2943. Were you aware that before his appointment 
as Superintendent of Police, they had dismissed a much 
younger man, Mr. Thomas Verrier, and abolished the 
office ? — He held quite another office. 

2944. Is it the fact that Thomas Verner, who was 
magistrate in the town, and a young and active man, 
and very competent, was dismissed from the office of 
Superintendent of Police ? — Mr. Verner held the double 
office. His services, in connexion with the police, were 
dispensed with ; I can scarcely call it dismissed ; he 
occupied the position of Town Magistrate also ; and the 
reason for dispensing with his services, was that he re- 
fused to reside in town, which was essential, that he 
might be present at fires, and so on. The Council de- 
cided that he should live in town ; and that he could 
not do, as he had to go to Lord Donegal’s place, Ormeau, 
each evening, where he resided. 

2945. Was lie not dispensed with against his will? — 
I have no doubt about that ; when he was appointed, 
he resided in Belfast. The whole of it is on the minutes 
of the Council. 

2946. At the time that Mr. Verner was dispensed 
with, did not you declare the office of Superintendent 
of Police unnecessary, and abolish it? — Mr. Verner’s 
services were dispensed with several years before I came 
into the Council, and the office was vacant two or 
three years or more before Mr. Adam Hill was appointed. 

2947. Was it abolished ? — I am not aware what the 
arrangements were that the Council made with Mr. 
Verner. 

2948. Was it vacant ? — I cannot say it was vacant. 

2949. At the time Mr. Verner was dispensed with, 
did the office become vacant ?— I cannot say ; I do not 
know that there was auy officer under that designation, 
but it occurs to me that there was some arrangement 
by which the duties were performed. 

2950. That is, the inferior officers did the duty? — I 
cannot tell, not having been a member of the Corporation. 

2951. When did you find that Mr. Adam Hill was 
incompetent to keep the accounts ? — I never found any 
thing of the sort. 

2952. Did you find it necessary to solicit Mr. Guthrie 
to accept the employment? — I do not think Mr. Guthrie 
was appointed at all on that ground. 

2953. Was he not appointed in the place of Mr. Adam 
Hill? —I really am not able to tell you. 

2954. Had not Mr. Adam Hill been a member of the 
Town Council before he was appointed Sub-Treasurer? 
— He was a member. 



2955. Was it not charged, and stated that he got the 
place as a pension ? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

2956. Did you not re-create the office of Superinten- 
dent of Police to continue the pension ? — I do not be- 
lieve that any thing of the sort was done. 

2957. And do you think that it was proper and 
bond fide to pay £200 a-year to a gentleman of seventy- 
three, as Superintendent of Police ? — The only question 
in my mind, was whether he should receive £150 or 
£200; for I looked upon him as a valuable officer, and a 
highly respectable man. 

2958. Had he ever been in the police force ?— I do 
not know that he was. A particular office he fills now • 
he did in 1853 or 1852. 

2959. Is not the Superintendent the head of the 
police ? — I believe he is, but he performs other duties. 

2960. Is not the efficiency of the force dependent 
upon the activity and ability of the Superintendent? — 
I think it is very requisite to have a proper superin- 
tendent. 

2961. Mr. Major. — And do you say that Mr. Adam 
Hill is a proper superintendent? — He is a man of great 
moral worth, and excellent character. A relative of 
mine, a Mr. Lindsay, is Chief Constable, and Mr. Hill 
has the general surveillance of the whole police force, 
and attends to the other duties, such as the licensing of 
porters and cars, and seeiug that the cars are kept in 
proper order. 1 believe the Commissioners will admit 
that the cars in Belfast are superior to the cars in Dub- 
lin. He is a most competent person, and enjoys the 
confidence of the people of the town of all politics and 
opinions. 

2962. Mr. Rea. — Has he not other duties to perform ? 
— Yes. 

2963. Is there not a long enumeration of his duties 
on the minute book for production ? — Yes. 

2964. Did you ever hear Mr. Bates say that that 
enumeration was prepared to throw dust in the eyes of 
the rate-payers ? — I do not believe that any thing of 
the kind was stated ; and, from what I know of Mr. 
Bates’ character, I do not think he would be such a 
fool as to say it. 

2965. Do you not think that the whole transaction 
was only a cover to give a pension of £200 to an old and 
infirm man, in an office in which activity and energy are 
the chief requisites ? — I do not think any such thing. 
I do not think that the Committee would have stultified 
themselves by committing a job. 

2966. Has the Corporation of Belfast, to your know- 
ledge, committed a job ? — I do not think they did. 

2967. Is there any other Corporation that you can 
say so much of ? — I hope there are other Corporations 
of which the same could be said. 

2968. Mr. Gopinger. — Did he perform his duty in 
every respect as he did in respect to the public cars ? — 
I believe he did. 

2969. Mr. Rea. — Did you know Fleeton, who was 
paid 15s. a-week ? — I did. 

2970. Did he not look after the cars? — I do not know. 
Mr. Hill performs other duties. The Corporation keeps 
up a force of horses for the public works, and Mr. 
Hill supervises the whole matter, and the expenses of it. 

2971. Was not Fleeton the party who looked after 
the cars in various parts of the town? — It was Mr. 
Ilill whose duty it was to do it. . 

2972. Does not Reilly perform that duty now? — 
Not being in the Council for thelastyear, I cannot tell. 

2973. Do you not know that the only duty Mr. Hill 
performs with regard to the cars, is to stand on the steps 
of the Town Hall once a month, when the cars are 
paraded before him ? — I do not know that. 

2974. Is it not the fact that all he has to say to the 
cars is to look at them once in each month ? — It is- not. 

Examined by Mr. Girdivood. 

2975. Do you know under what circumstances Mr. 
Adam Hill was discharged out of the Chancery suit ? 
— I do not. 

2976. Doyouknow thathe has been discharged out of 
the suit ? — I do not. 

2977. Have you heard it ? — I have. 
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Tenth Day. — Saturday, September 4, 1858. Sept . 4, isss. 

2978. Mr. Robert Lindsay said — Last night I made a brothers and partners objected. They could not see the Robert 

statement about Mr. Verner, which I have since ascer- matter in the same light that I did. Being sanguine Eini * say ’ E b 1- 

tained to be a slight error. My recollection last night was, of the result myself, I asked my two brothers to let me 

that Mr. Verner’s services were dispensed with because go into it on my own account. The difficulty of doing 

of his refusal to reside in town. 1 am informed that so was the drawing of the necessary capital out of the 

that is contrary to the fact, and that Mr. Verner, in- concern. By the deed of partnership each partner was 

stead of having had his services dispensed with, re- prohibited from drawing out any active capital ; and as 

signed. I should mention that when Mr. Verner was the junior of the firm, and my capital being less, they 

appointed Police Magistrate and Superintendent of objected that I should draw active capital out of the 
Police, the arrangement with him was that he should concern, as I am drawing equal profits. The result 
reside in-town. About the period of his resignation he was, that they agreed to lend me £3,000, on my giving 
was appointed agent to the Donegal estates, and it be- them a security on some freehold property, which I 
came necessary for him to reside at Ormeau, out of had to the extent of £2,400, with a right of redemp- 
town. His residence there was objected to by the tion. I may mention that I have now £7,000 of my 
Police Committee, and a correspondence ensued on the own embarked in the United States, and I think very 
subject; and as Mr. Verner could not reside in town, well embarked. I should also mention that my interests 
he felt it his duty to resign, and he did so. He was at home are two or three times as extensive as abroad ; 
not dismissed, as was wrongly represented here. There and consequently the raising of money in this way, and 
is another matter to which I would desire to refer, in embarking it as I have stated, could not effect the pur- 
consequence of the report of the proceedings of yester- pose which it was stated I had in view. I wish to 
day, which has appeared in the public papers. It is a make these explanations, because aspersions have been 
matter personal to myself, and I think I am entitled to made over and over again a hundred times, asserting in 
have it further explained. I was asked whether I had speeches, in courts of law, and elsewhere, sometimes by 
done any thing improper to avoid responsibility in this name, and once by affidavit, that 1 had transferred pro- 
matter, and if I had not transferred property to my perty for the purpose of escaping justice, and in this 

brother for that purpose. I wish to explain precisely way my personal character has been attempted to be 

what I did do in the matter. In the year 1855, some injured ; and even last year when I felt it necessary to 

six months before the supplementary information was make a second visit to the United States, in conse- 
filed, making me a party in the Chancery proceedings, quence of the panic, it was openly stated that 1 would 
I paid a visit to the United States, partly commercial not return in dread of this matter. Now, sir, when 
and partly otherwise : when there 1 was induced to you consider that I had little or no part in the matter ; 

enter into a temporary speculation in land and shares, that I had nothing to do with the borrowing of the 

to the extent of £3,000. There was also a relative of £200,000, or with the gas ; that there was only £30,000 

mine in business there, of whom I had a very high of this money borrowed in my time, and a trifle of in- 
opinion ; and he was anxious that our firm should join terest paid on it; that that is the only point on which I 
him in business in Philadelphia, as partners. I was fully could be made amenable in the Chancery suit ; and that 
persuaded when there, that I would have had no difficulty I was not embarked in it at that time ; — I think you will 
in carrying that out; but when I came home my two say that these imputations are very unjust and improper. 



Basil George Brooke, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Macdonogh. Baa ilG ewg e 

2979. Mr. Brooke, you arc, I believe, a valuator ? — the previous category of being built on. What does 

Yes. that come to ?— £4,713 15s. ; being a total for the chief 

2980. And you have had a good deal of experience rents of £13,179 7s. Qd. 

as such? — Yes. 2995. That is chief rents where there have been de- 

2981. For about how many years ? — About eighteen mises made? — Yes. 

years. 2996. Mr. Major What are the demises ? — They 

2982. Are you acquainted with the value of land in are all in fee. It makes a difference of two and a-half 

and about the town of Belfast? — Yes. years’ purchase, between what is built on and what is 

2983. Have you been professionally engaged by rail- not built on. 

way companies and other public bodies, from time to 2997. Mr. Macdonogh. — Now, we will take the value 
time, for many years ? — Yes ; since 1843. of the building-ground to be let in certain streets, which 

2984. Have you a detailed account and valuation of I will enumerate ? — I have valued in the same order as 

the property of the Corporation ? — I have. Mr. Hastings did. He furnished me with the measure- 

2985. Have you subdivided it into different heads 1 ment. 

X have. 2998. The value of building-ground in Little Patrick- 

2986. Now, in order to give the elements of this cal- street, Corporation-street, Great Patrick-street, Anne- 

xation, I believe you have taken £338 a-year to be street, Victoria-street, Chichester-street, Oxford-street, 
the value of the ground having buildings? — £548 it is, and Gleugal-place I wish to inquire from you ; what 
sir. is the value of the building ground in these several 

2987. Mr. Major. Where is that? — It is the chief localities, to be let? — That is 2,318^ feet of frontage. 

rents of lands let by the Corporation. Part of it is built 2999. Mr. Major. — And what depth? — It varies from 
on ; part of it is not built on. 100 feet to 70 feet, and there are some 121 feet deep. 

2988. Mr. Copinger Give us the chief rents first ? — The depth differs, and that makes the price to differ. 

Chief rents, built on, £338 12s. 6c7. That I value at £29,683 15s. 

2989. State, if you please, where that is situated? — 3000. Mr. Macdonogh. — Now, I will trouble you to 

I have not the names of the streets. I just took them give the learned Commissioners the value of thebuilding- 

from the rental of the Corporation. ground in Lagan-place, north (in May’s fields, north,) 

2990. Mr. Macdonogh. — How many years’ purchase East Bridge-street, St. John’s-street, St. John’s-place, 
do you allow for that ? — I take it at twenty-five years’ May’s-square, east, Oxford-street, (east side,) Mary’s- 



purchase, which comes to £8,465 12s. 6 d. 

2991. That is your valuation of the rent reserved — 
ground rent ? — Y es. 

2992. Now will you take those that are not built 
upon, but are let to solvent tenants : chief rents of ground 
not now built on? — That is £209 10s. annually. 

2993. What number of years’ purchase do you apply 
to that ? — Twenty-two and a-half. 

2994. That is worse because it does not fall under 



street. 

3001. Mr. Major Are we to understand that these 

are all in May’s fields, north? — Yes. 

3002. Mr. Macdonogh . — A street along the river, and 
a street facing the proposed site of the Town Hall ; state 
what is the value of tho ground in these localities? — 
That makes 2,450 feet of frontage, which I value at 
£13,203 12s. 

3003. Now, we will go to May’s fields, south. The 
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Sept. 4, ,1858. land in May’s fields, exclusive of eleven acres, allotted 
—— to markets, contains 30 a. Ik. 24p. What is tlie value 
Basil George 0 £ t j iat ] an( j j n May’s fields, south, exclusive of the' 
Broo e, sq. e j eyen acres ] a i,l 0 fi' for markets. I believe there are 
no streets marked off there? — No ; there are not many 
streets made in that as' yet. 

3004. What do you value the 30 a. 1r. 24p. at per 
acre ? — I take that at £40 per acre, per annum., which 
gives the annual value for 30 a. Ik. 24p., at £1,216. 
That I take at sixteen years’ purchase, making a gross 
amount of £19,456. 

3005. Now, before we go further with May’s fields, 
south, will you please to tell me, are you well acquainted 
with the value of land about this town ? — Yes, sir. I 
have bought a large quantity of land, within the last 
twelve months, in the neighbourhood of the town. 

3006. You know the land purchased near the Ulster 
Railway? — I do; I was the means oLpurchasing it. 

3007. Was there £800 per acre given for that land? 
—Yes. 

3008. Is that the land Mr. Smith told us of : is it 
near the Ulster Railway? — Yes. 

3009. And a portion of it is covered with water, I 
believe ? — A portion of it is very wet indeed. 

3010. You know the capabilities of May’s fields, 
south ? — Yes. 

3011. Well, and do you think that the eleven acres 
are well suited- for markets?— Yes ; I do, sir. 

3012. Bothfrom locality and other circumstances?— ■ 
Yes. 

3013. Would you please to inform me what is the 
value of the eleven acres that are set apart for markets, 
which you have not yet stated ? — I did not value it, but I 
should say that it is more valuable than the others ; I 
should say, from £60 to £70 an acre, annually. 

3014. Be good enough to take that and give me the 
number of years’ purchase. Take the mean and say 
£65 an acre. Now, as to the number of years’ pur- 
chase ; it would come into operation sooner, you know ? 
— No; I would not be inclined to make it more than 
sixteen years’ purchase, on account of the property. 

3015. What is the total for that? — It would be 
£11,568. I have not taken the odd perches into ac- 
count. 

3016. Add that to the other and state the tott of the 
whole ?- — It comes to £75,522 14s. 6 d. That is exclu- 
sive of the £11,568. 

3017. Now add the £11,568 to the £75,522 and 
what does it make? — The total is £87,090 14s. Gd. 

3018. That is the tott of the valuation of the Corpo- 
ration property? — Yes; but there is another item. 
There is the site of the Town Hall, three acres. That 
I take at £60 an acre, and would come to £2,880. Mr. 
Hastings told me that there was three acres in it, and I 
go upon that measurement. The annual rent would be 
£180, and sixteen years’ purchase on that would be 
£2,880. That, added to the £87,090 14s. 6 d., makes a 
gross total of £89,970 14s. 6 d., which I make to be the 
value of the Corporation property. 

301 91 Have you made your valuation, irrespective of 
the valuation of others?; — I never saw one of them, or 
knew what they were. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

3020. Mr. Brooke, are you a nephew of Mr. George 
Macartney, the member for the county Antrim? 

3021. Mr. Macdonogh . — Is thataccusation true ? — Y es. 

3022. Mr. Rea . — Have you ever valued his pro- 
perty ? — No. 

3023. By whom was the first communication made 
to you, soliciting you to value the property of the Town 
Council ? — 1 received a letter from Mr. Bruce, asking 
me could I do so. 

3024. When was that? — I think, on Monday night last. 

3025. What day of the month was that? — The 30th 
of August. 

3026. When did you make the valuation? — On 
Wednesday and Thursday ; and Wednesday I was at it 
the greater part of the night. 

3027. But before you received the written communi- 
cation from Mr. Bruce, had you any verbal communica- 



tion with Mr. Macartney on the subject? — Never; and 
up to the present moment never spoke a word to him 
on the subject. 

3028. Well, was it between Mr. Bruce and him the 
communication was? — I do not know tile communica- 
tion you allude to. 

3029. Well, if any? — I- know nothing whatever of it. 

3030. Who went with you when you made the valua- 
tion ? — Nobody. Mr. Hastings pointed oiit the land to 
me, and I made my valuation afterwards by myself, in 
my own room in the club. 

3031. That valuation is very cleverly made then?— 
Ido not know whether it is or not; that is for other 
people to judge of. 

3032. it is as perfect as it could he, is'it not?— I do 
not say so. 

3033. Will you tell me what Belfast paper you sub- 
scribed to in 1855 ?— I cannot fell you. 

3034. Oh do ?— I cannot ; I subscribed sometimes to 
the Whig, and sometimes to the Commercial Chronicle ; 
and also to the News-Letter. 

3035. But you took a newspaper ?^-Sometimes ; I 
cannot be sure. 

3036. Bo you take one now ?— Yes ; I take the 
News-Letter. It suits my politics, and I read it. 

3037. On your oath, in the News-Letter or in the Whig, 
in 1855, did you not see an affidavit published' contain- 
ing the valuation of Mr. Hastings and of Mr. Lanyon, 
made in the Chancery suit ?— On my oath, I did not read 
a single affidavit. I never read one of the affidavits 
connected with the Chancery suit. I would not lose 
my time reading them. 

3038. Did you condescend: to see them in the paper 
whem you were looking: over it ?— I never saw them, 
and I never heard what they were until I handed in my 
Valuation to Mr. Harrison. 

3039. What is the total valuation of the available 
land?— £75,522 14s. 6 d. 

3040. You never heard that that was about the valua>- 
tion made by Mr. Hastings ? — I never did. 

3041. And somewhat similar to Mr. Lanyon’s? — I 
never did until after I had given my valuation to Mr. 
Harrison, on Thursday. 

3042. Were you in London when the last Select Com- 
mittee sat on this business ? — 1 was. 

3043. Were you in London in 1857 ?— Oh, I am in 
London every year. 

3044. I mean in the Committee room ? — I dare say I 
was, but I did not listen to what was going on in 1857 ; 
I was merely in and out. 

3045. Now, did you ever value land in the town be- 
fore? — ‘Yes. 

3046. Where? — Here, in Belfast. 

3047. When previously to this ?— So far back as 1843. 

3048. For whom ? — For the Ballymena Railway Com- 
pany ; May’s fields, too. 

3049. Never before? — No; that was the first. 

3050. Did you value May’s fields then ? — Yes ; May’s 
fields ; I call them May’s fields, because they belonged 
to Mr. May. 

3051. Did you value May’s fields, south, in 1843 ? 
— Yes ; a portion at the head of York-street. 

3052. Oh, they are two miles off?— Well, you may 
call them what you like. 

3053. Did you ever value land for any other parties 
than the Belfast and Ballymena Railway Company ? — 
Yes ; for the Ulster Railway. 

3054. Ever before 1843? — Never before; that was 
the first I made in Belfast. 

3055. Do you know the Deer Park? — I do. 

3056. How far is that from Belfast? — I suppose, about 
a mile and a-half, or about that. 

3057. From the centre of the town ? — From the Ex- 
change. I do not know the exact distance. It is a long 
time since I was down that way. 

3058. How much is it value for 1 — I will not give 
you an opinion. I do not know. If you pay me for it 
I will go and value it ; but I will not give an opinion 
on what I have not seen for years. 

3059. Suppose a man went into the Deer Park and 
cut a parcel of lines with a spade, and injured the graz- 
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md upon the sticks put little sign-boards, and on every 
sign-board put the name of some street, by how much 
do you believe would that increase the present value of 
the Deer Park ?— I would think the man would be a fool 
who would do it. 

3060. But would it not ventilate the Deer Park ? — 1 
do not know whether it would or not. There is plenty 
of air about it already. 

3061. Do you think that if any one went through 
that foolish proceeding with regard to the Deer Park 
he would increase the value of the Deer Park in any de- 
gree whatever ? — I do not think it would at the present 



3062. I think it is probable that the Deer Park will 
be built upon yet?— No doubt about it. 

3063. Well now, Mr. Brooke, will you tell me how 
much the same proceeding as that, which you character- 
ize as very foolish, done first in the year 1850 or there- 
abouts, increases the value of May’s fields, south ? — 
There is a street in May’s fields, south, a well-formed 
street of eighty feet wide, I think. 

3064. I want to bring your proposition to what is le- 
gally called an absurdity. Suppose this place, that I 
need not again describe, was covered with paling and 
sewers put under them, would that increase the value of 
the Deer Park ?— If there was any likelihood of its being 
built upon, it would. At the present time it would 
deteriorate it-; but you cannot make any comparison 
between that and May’s fields, south. 

3065. This is 4858, and they were put up in 1850 ? 
— I do not know any thing about 1850. 

3066. Did Mr. Hastings, or anybody else, tell you 
when these Roman roads, called streets, were made 
there? — He did not, nor did I ask him. 

3067. That is, they are places where streets may be 
built ? — They are places where streets may be built. 

3068. But do you call them streets? — No; I say 
they are places where streets may be formed. If I 
divided it into streets I would make much more.money 
out of it than I have. 

3069. Mr. Macdonogh. — You, then, would value it 
higher? — Very much higher. 

3070. Mr. Rea. — Did you value May’s fields, south, or 
any portion of it by the foot? — No. 

3071. You valued the whole of it by the acre ?— By 
the acre. 

3072. Were there any houses standing upon the 
forty-one acres you valued ? — Upon the 30 a. 1b. 24p. I 
valued. 

3073. Why did you not value the other 11a. ?.— 
Because it is laid off for markets, and not available for 
building ground. I only valued their available ground. 

3074. Well, now, will you just give me a simple 
answer to one question ? — If I can I will. 

3075. In this county, where land is in such demand, 
for how much do you believe the forty-one acres, called 
May’s fields, south, would sell for at the present mo- 
ment? — Well, after reasonable notice to capitalists, and 
bringing it properly before the. public, I think it prob- 
able that it would bring from £700 to £800 an acre. 

3076. Mr. Major.— Vo you mean the whole forty-one 
acres? — Yes, sir, the forty-one acres. I consider that 
it was bought very cheaply. 

3077. In your opinion, what would it bring per acre ? 
— I think it would bring from £700 to £800 an acre, if 
properly brought, into the market. 

3078. Mr. Rea.— In a-year?— Well, it takes a long 
time to bring ground out, and set it off to advantage. 

3079. And you say it requires to be brought before 
the public? — Oh, indeed, it has attained agreatnotoriety, 
through you. I say, properly before the public, not as it 
has been through you. 

3080. Well, but after valuator after valuator has 
sworn it to be a perfect El Dorado, in Chancery, do not 
you think it should be now in its prime ? — Well, I do 
not know ; I expect to see it better yet. 

3081. Did Mr. Hastings tell you, when that experi- 
ment was about to be . tried— the sale of it — the real test 
of its value ? — No. 



308?. Do you consider it a good, situation for markets, Sept. ,4, .1858. 
Mr. Brooke?— I consider it so. 

3083. You are very conversant with towns like ^0^1. 

Ballymena and Ballymoney, rural districts?— I know ’ '■■■■ ' 

something about them. 

3.Q84. Is it considered desirable in these towns to 
have markets at the extreme end of the town ? — They 
are very generally at the extreme end. 

3085. Is it considered desirable to have them so 

placed ?— I suppose so, or they would not have them 
there. I do not think it is desirable to have large mar- 
kets in the centre of a town. I think it is quite the 
reverse. . 

3086. But in market-towns generally are not markets 
in the very centre of the town ?— I know very few towns 
in which it is so. I see a market-house in the centre of 
the town, which answers for a court-house, &c., &c. ; but 
that is a different thing to markets. 

3087. I do not say that they ought to be in the centre 
of Belfast. There is no necessity, as in London ; but 
shopkeepers complain very much of their situation ?— -I 
never heard one of them complain of it. They would 
complain more if they were in the centre. 

3088. Is May’s fields, south, convcnicnt for the. tenants 
of the Templemore estates, of which you are agent?— 

I never was agent of the Templemore estates. 

3089. I thought you were. Do you know the dis- 

tricts of the county Antrim, from which the produce 
conies-? — Ido. . .. 

3090. Is not May’s fields, south, inconvenient tor the 
farmers ?— I think not. They must come into the town, 
and you cannot have markets to suit everybody. I think 
May’s fields, north, on which part of the markets are, 
was the best situation the Town Council could get for 
markets ; the most eligible place. I give you my opinion. 

3091. Now, would you not say for the county Down 
farmers, for the county Antrim farmers, and for all 
farmers’ almost, May’s fields, north, is a much more 
eligible and proper site for markets than May s fields, 
south?— No; Ido not. On May’s fields, north, there 
will be always , a portion of the markets, and another 
portion on May’s fields, south. There is but an imagin- 
ary line between them. 

3092. What do you call an imaginary line f— lliere 
is a road. I do not think that that is any obstacle # 

3093. Suppose that all the markets were on Mays 

fields, north, as they should, and, perhaps, shall be, 
would not that be more convenient for the majority of 
the farmers of the county Antrim ? — I do not think that 
one would be more convenient than the other, because 
the difference of distance is nothing ; and I tlnnk it 
would be more advisable to shift the markets more 
down towards May’s fields, south, than to keep them 
up towards the Queen’s bridge. „ t, 

3094. Give me your reason for tlnnkingso t — .Because 

that part of the town is more improved than any part 
I know of ; and if you leave the markets close up to 
the good ground, when that is to be . built on you de- 
teriorate it. _ r T T i • ,, , 

3095 Did you hear from Mr. Hastings tliat one 
reason why May’s fields, north, were sold originally 
was, that if the Town Council would undertake to put 
all their markets on May’s fields, north, May s fields, 
south, would thereby become more valuable ?-I never 
did ; and I never spoke to Mr. Hastings until Wed- 
nesday last. . , . . , . , , 

3096. Then, you consider the contiguity of markets 
disadvantageous to shopkeepers ?— I did not say so. 

3097. I think you did?— No ; but you are saying it 

for, me. . . 

3098. Do you mean to say that removing the mar- 
kets from May’s fields, north, would not be complained 
of by the shopkeepers of Anne-street and \ lctoria- 
street, and the inhabitants of the other streets .there 
who profit by that thoroughfare ?— They would profit 
just as much the other way. 

3099. Then, if the thoroughfare were turned from 
Victoria-street, and in a contrary direction, which 
would not oblige them to go through that street, you 
think that would not be a cause of comph'int to the 
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shopkeepers? — They must go through the streets just 
the same still, whether the markets are on May’s fields, 
north, or May’s fields, south. 

3100. Suppose that a great number of the county 
Down farmers would prefer coming over the Lagan 
bridge? — Yes; but they would not, as long as they 
have to pay toll for it. 

3101. Suppose that the toll was taken off the Lagan 
bridge, at the instance of any parties who might be be- 
nevolent enough to throw it open ? — I do not see many 
of them here. 

3102. In that case would not a large portion of the 
traffic come over the Lagan bridge ? — A part of it 
would ; but I think that the bulk of it would come 
over the Queen’s bridge still. 

31 03. And would it not be open then to the farmers 
to come into the town by other roads than by Anne- 
street and Victoria-street? — A portion of them might; 
but the farmers from the county Antrim should pass 
through Anne-street, Victoria-street, and Corporation- 
street. 

3104. On your oath, to the extent to which the tho- 
roughfare would be diverted, would not the streets from 
which it was diverted be injured ? — I do not think they 
would. 

3105. Would not the shopkeepers and other persons 
be injured?— I think not. People do not usually go 
into shops to spend their money, and get whatever they 
require, when they are driving their cattle into market. 
It is after they have been to the market, and after they 
have sold whatever they have to sell, that they go and 
make their purchases. 

3106. What made people build them, then? — The 
wants of the town will make people build wherever 
they can. 



3107. Do you think it beneficial to divert the busi- 
ness from the districts in which it is transacted at pre- 
sent to other portions of the town? — I think there is 
business for all, and that it will be increasing every 
year. 

3108. It is all, then, dependent upon that contin- 
gency ? — That is your estimate, not mine. 

3109. Where is that Town Hall you spoke of? — I do. 
not know. 

3110. Well, where is the site for it ? — Up in May’s- 
fields, north. There is a model of it somewhere or other.. 

3111. Was the model put on it when you saw it? — 
No. 

3112. What put the Town Hall in your head? — It 
is on the map ; the site is there. 

3113. About how much land is marked for it? — 
About three acres, as I heard ; I did not measure it 
myself. 

3114. How is it occupied now? — In grass. 

3115. Is it not far better in grass than occupied as a 
Town Hall? — I. think not. 

3116. Suppose you had a Town Hall there, who would 
go to it? — You would, for one, if you had business ; so 
would I. 

3117. I suppose you are of opinion that it is a capital 
place for a Town Hall ? — I am not giving an opinion at 
all ; you are giving one for me. 

3118. Would it make a good site for a Town Hall ? — 
I think it would make a very good site. 

3119. M.r.Macdonogh. — You told this gentleman that 
you did not commence your valuation until Wednesday 
• — spent the greater portion of Wednesday night at it 
and Thursday. Now, although you did not value it 
until that day, were you antecedently acquainted with 
the property ? — Oh, for many years. 



John Clarke, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



3120. Mr. Clarke, would you take the £133,000 in- 
volved in this business, and swear that you believed all 
the acts of the Corporation not authorized by law were 
b ondjide, and for the benefit of the borough ? 

3121. Mr. Copinger. — Do you understand the ques- 
tion, Mr. Clarke ? — I said, sir, the other day, that I con- 
sidered the outlay of the money was for the advantage 
of the town, but that I could not tell any thing at all 
about the amount of the law costs. That is what I 
said before. 

Mr. Rea. — I think I must endeavour to have an 
answer. 

3122. Mr. Major. — Can you give an answer? — I can 
give no other answer. 

3123. Mr. Rea. — Well, without referring to any pe- 
cuniary consideration or temptation, Mr. Clarke, will 
you swear that all the expenditure of the Corporation 
not authorized by law was bona fide, and for the benefit 
of the borough ? 

Mr. Copinger. — Is not that the same question ? 

3124. Mr. Rea. — Say yes or no? — I cannot say yes 
or no. It is the same question, and I have already 
answered it. If you exclude the costs I can give you 
a direct answer, but I know nothing of the costs. 

3125. I will exclude nothing ? — Then I cannot answer 
the question more than I have done. 

3126. On your oath, do you not believe, Mr. Clarke, 
that a portion of the expenditure not authorized by 
law was not bond fide, or for the benefit of the borough ? 

Mr. Major. — He has already told you that there is an 
item in the gross amount of which he knows nothing. 

Witness.— You are aware, gentlemen, that I was not 
a member of the Town Council when these costs were 
incurred. 

3127. Mr. Rea. — He was produced to prove that it 
was beneficial, were you not? — I was produced to 
prove nothing but what is true. I am in favour of 
neither one party nor the other. If I had been a mem- 
ber of the Town Council, and scrutinized the costs, I 
could give an answer ; but not being so, it is perfectly 
impossible for me to give an answer to the question. 



3128. Mr. Copinger. — But, with the exception of the 
costs, is it your opinion, Mr. Clarke, that the money 
that- has been expended has been expended for the 
benefit of the town of Belfast? — Well, I would say so. 

3129. And are you able, from any thing you know, 
or any opportunity you have had, to form any opinion 
as to the expenditure upon the costs ? — I have not the 
least opportunity of knowing any thing about it. 

3130. Mr. Rea. — Do you think that the expenditure 
caused by the payment of interest to the Treasurer, 
when the rates were uncollected, was beneficial to the 
town of Belfast? — I cannot answer that question, Mr. 
Rea. If I had been a member of the Town Council I 
would be able. 

3131. Was it for the benefit of the borough to keep 
down the rates and borrow capital to supply the defi- 
ciency ? — I should certainly say not, if that was done ; it 
would be a very bad mode of conducting financial affairs 
in any corporation. 

3132. Do you believe that the expenditure incurred 
in promoting the Bill of 1850 was for the benefit of the 
borough? — I do not think it was. 

3133. Do you know how many thousand pounds that 
cost? — I do not. 

3134. Did you feel it your duty to oppose the intro- 
duction of that Bill ? — Yes, I did. I opposed it on this 
ground, that they wanted to borrow £100,000 that I 
thought they should not borrow. I thought that they 
should not borrow any more money. 

3135. At the time that you opposed the introduction 
of that Bill, had you any political animosity against the 
Town Council? — No, not the least political animosity. 

3136. Were you not, in point of fact, as they were, of 
the Conservative party of this borough ? [Objected to. 
Objection allowed.] 

3137. Did you attend a meeting of the town in 1850? 
— I recollect you asked me that question once before. 
I said I did not, nor have I any recollection of it ; but 
you produced a newspaper in which my name is put 
down as being present. If my name is entered there, 
I suppose I was present at the meeting. 
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3138. Do yon not recollect attending a meeting, held 
in the upper room of the Commercial Buildings, at which 
all the influential men of Belfast were present ; I have 
a list of them here [Reads a list of names from the 
Northern Whig newspaper] ? — I do not remember ; but 
I do not mean to say that I was not at it. I may have 
been; and it is probable that I was, since it is recorded. 

3139. Did you hear Mr. Valentine Whitton’s speech ? 
—Not that I remember; but, if I was there, I suppose 
I must have heard it. 

3140. Was that gentleman one of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the town of Belfast?— He was. 

3141. And are not the improvements carried out by 
the Harbour Commissioners chiefly due to him ? — Most 
certainly. 

3142. He was the chairman of that Board ? — He was. 

3143. Do you recollect the speech of Mr. James 
Bristoe ? — No. 

3144. Was he chief Manager and Director of the 
Northern Bank? — I suppose he was. He is still; and 
I suppose he was at that time. 

3145. Did you hear the speech of Mr. James Mul- 
holland ? — Not that I can remember. 

3146. Was Mr. James Mulholland at that time pro- 
prietor of one of the largest mills in Belfast? — I can- 
not say whether he was in partnership with his father 
at that time. He is now the principal manager of the 
mill ; but whether he was so at that time, I cannot un- 
dertake to say. Most likely he was. 

3147. Now, did you hear the speech of Mr. Alexander 
Mitchell? — I did not. I do not recollect any of the 
speeches. 

3148. Did you know Mr. Alexander Mitchell at that 
time ? — Oh, yes ; I have known him all my life. 

3149. Was he the inventor of the screw-pile light- 

3150. And a civil engineer of great eminence? — Yes. 

3151. Do you happen to know that he is still one of 
the opponents of the people of Belfast being taxed, with- 
out their consent, for the relief of the respondents ? — 
[Objected to. Objection allowed]. 

3152. Did you see the Rev. Dr. Montgomery at that 
meeting ? — I do not remember ; but he is at almost all 
meetings ; and I suppose he was at that. 

3153. Is he alive ? — He is. 

3154. Was he not at that time the most eminent of 
the Unitarian body of this town? — He is a very emi- 
nent man in that body. 

3155. You did not see Mr. John Francis Ferguson 
there? — No ; but I think it likely he was there. 

3156. Was he not, even at that time, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant? — Perhaps so. 

3157. Do you see Mr. Richard Davison here ? — I do. 

3158. Was he there? — I do not know. 

3159. Mr. Clarke, do you recollect signing any peti- 
tion against that Bill? — I do not; but it is most 'likely 
that I did, because I disapproved of it. 

3160. Do you recollect sending any petition to the 
Town Council against that Bill, or against any other 
Bill they promoted ? — I do not recollect that. 

3161. At the time you opposed that Bill, was it not 
because you believed that the rates of Belfast could not 
be mortgaged for any alleged purpose of improvement 
or otherwise beyond the sum of £200,000? — Yes, it was. 

3162. Did you believe that the Town Council were 
endeavouring to obtain power from Parliament to bor- 
row that additional £100,000 for other purposes than 
those put forward in the Bill? — Oh, no. 

3163. To be applied for other purposes? — Oh, no; 
certainly not. 

3164. Can you distinctly say, now, that you had no 
suspicion of it? — Not the least. 

3165. Did you complain that even then the rates 
were too heavy ? — We thought that they had got so 
many Bills in Parliament that they should wait until 
the industry of the town developed itself, before they 
applied for further powers to enable them to borrow 

another £ 100 , 000 . 

3166. Did you attend the preliminary investigation 
that was held before Captain Lynch ? — Not regularly ; 
I was backwards and forwards. 



3167. Do you recollect that you, and the other gen- 
tlemen who were concerned with you, were threatened 
with costs, and that you stood forward and said you 
would take the responsibility upon yourself? — I do not 
know ; all I can tell you is that I paid none. 

3168. Were you in London when the Bill was con- 
sidered by the Select Committee, in the year 1850? — 
No, I was not. 

3169. Is the Blackstaff in the same state as it was 
in the year 1850 ? — I think it is ; if any thing, a great 
deal worse. 

3170. Now, do you recollect the time that you were 
put out of the Council ? — I cannot say that I was put 
out of the Council. I did not want to be a member of 
it any longer, very fortunately for myself. 

3171. What time were you first elected? — At the com- 
mencementof the Municipal Corporation, in the year 1 842. 

3172. Well, what time did you cease to be a member? 
— I think it was the latter end of the year 1845. 

3173. Do you recollect getting, or have you a copy 
of a resolution passed by the Conservative members of 
the Cromac ward, held in Mr. Bates’ office, Mr. J. Hol- 
den in the chair ; when it was moved, seconded, and 
unanimously resolved, that having acted as collector in 
a Roman Catholic chapel, you had lost their confidence, 
and they could not give you their support ? [Mr. Rea 
read a document to that effect]. 

Mr. C oping er . — Do not answer that question. 

3174. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect being a member 
of the Board of Water Commissioners ? — I never was. 

3175. The Harbour Commissioners, I mean, in the 
year 1849 ? — Yes. 

3176. Was Mr. Robert Grimshawa member of that 
Board ? — Yes. 

3177. And other gentlemen of a similar position ? — 
Yes. 

3178. Was that Board elected upon the valuation made 
for police purposes by the Town Council? — Yes. 

3179. And did the amount of that valuation give or 
deprive the inhabitants of Belfast of their franchise, and 
for that purpose? — That was the impression at the 
Harbour Board. 

3180. Now, did the Harbour Board, in its official 
capacity, make a complaint to the Town Council in its 
official capacity? — Yes. 

3181. That the officers of the Town Council had 
tampered with the Police valuation, for the purpose of 
affecting the election of members to the Harbour Board? 
— We did not tell them that ; but we said that there 
were so many discrepancies, that the matter ought to be 
investigated. 

3182. Did you lay circumstances before them which, 
if uncontradicted, would lead to that inference ? — I 
must explain. There was an impression at the Board 
that persons who had voted for Harbour Commissioners 
on former occasions were disfranchised, by the lowering 
of the value of their tenements below £4, 1 think, and 
raising others, who had never voted before ; and they 
were of opinion that those who were lowered belonged 
to the party generally called the Liberal party. 

3183. Not altogether? — Those that were lowered 
belonged to that party ; I do not say altogether. They 
generally supported the Harbour Commissioners ; it is 
of that I speak. 

3184. Did you ascertain any circumstances from 
which it appeared to you that these proceedings with 
regard to the valuation, were for the purpose of securing 
the return of a party likely to appoint Mr. Bates Soli- 
citor to the Board ? — There was no evidence of that. 
There was suspicion of it ; but no evidence. 

3185. Did the Town Council grant the investigation 
that the Harbour Commissioners required ? — As well as 
I recollect, they did not at the time; and the Harbour 
Commissioners appointed two valuators of their own, 
persons of high character, who valued these premises, 
both those that were enfranchised, and those that were 
disfranchised. 

3186. And did not the report of these parties confirm 
what you thought ? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

3187. Did not you believe then, and do not you 
believe now, on your solemn oath, that the Town Council 
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avoided the granting of that investigation 1— Shall I 
answer that question. 

3188. I will not press it. Are you a shareholder in 
the Belfast Bank? — No. 

3189. Is your brother one of the directors?— Yes, he is. 

3190. Is Mr. John Thomson the Treasurer of -the 
bank?— Yes, Treasurer for the Town Council. 

3191. Mr. Macdonogh.— Have you got the returns 
in reference to the value of the land on which the gaol 
and the court-house are built? — I have. The returns 
I have I got from the Secretary of the Grand J ury. 

3192. What was paid for the site of the gaol?— The 
Antrim gaol occupied 5a. lit. 34 p. statute measure, and 
it cost £4,053 10s. od., being at the rate of £472 per 
acre, £4 12s. 9d. per square perch, or 4 \d. per foot. 

3193. Now, sir, what was paid for the site of this 
court-house? — The measurement is 2a. 0e. 10p., and it 
cost £3,533 15s., or £1,723 per acre, or £10 15s. 4 \d. 
per square perch. 

3194. What was the interval of time that elapsed 
between the taking of the sites for the gaol and for the 
court-house ? — I cannot tell : there were some years. 
I recollect when the gaol was built ; it was built: for a 
district bridewell, and not for the county gaol. There 
was a good deal of jealousy on the part of gentlemen on 
the Grand Jury, as to where the county gaol should be ; 
but after it was built, it was agreed that it should be 
the county prison, and then the ground was taken for 
the court-house. 

3195. But an interval of some years, at all events, 
elapsed? — Yes. 

3196. Now, if the site of the court-house had been 
purchased cotemporaneously with the site of the gaol, 
would it have cost so much as it did ? — Certainly not. 

3197. It obtained an adventitious value when the 
gaol was built? — Yes. 

3198. Were you engaged as a magistrate in these 
transactions? — -Yes ; I happened to be on the Grand 
J ury of the county when the presentment was passed 
for building the gaol, and also the court-house— -^certainly 
the gaol, and, I think, also the court-house. 



3199. If I remember well, you told me what the 
Harbour Commissioners paid for land. Be good enough 
to tell the learned Commissioners ? — Y es : they pur- 
chased land from Mr. Dunbar, that contained fourteen 
acres statute measure ; and the sum paid for it was equal 
to £786 per acre. 

3200. Mr. Major. — Where are these lands ? — They 
are down at the quay. They are docks now, I think. 
They abut on the river ; some of them are occupied as 
timber ponds. They also purchased, for the purpose qf 
harbour improvement, about fourteen and a-lialf acres 
adjoining Mr. Dunbar’s land. The purchase money of 
that was £8,300. I have not divided it so as to tell 
the average. There was also a small purchase adjoining 
that property of Messrs. Mays, which cost £500. 

3201. Mr. Rea. — How much, do you think, May’s 
fields, south, would sell for ?— I have not the least idea. 
I never put a value on it ; nor am I competent to put 
a value on it. 

3202. Do you think it would be less than what it 
ought to bring ? — I do not know. 

3203. Do you think it would be less than the capital 
expended on it, and the interest?— I can form no opinion. 

3204. Is not some of the ground you spoke of much 
more valuable than May’s fields, south ? — I do not think 
there is any comparison between these grounds and 
May’s fields, south, for they are used for different pur- 
poses, and must always be so. Mr. Rea asks me the 
difference in value between May’s fields, southland these 
harbour grounds. There can be no just comparison 
between them ; for land taken for harbour purposes, is 
taken for a purpose that May’s fields, south, can never 
be applied to. 

3205. Eut the land was slob when taken ?— Yes, iu 
both cases. 

3206. Mr. Coping er. — Which is the better land of the 

two? Oh, I .should say this land belonging to the 

Harbour Commissioners— a part of it ; but really there 
is very little difference, for I remember the. greater part 
of both of them being covered by the sea. 



Alexander 
Johns, Esq. 



Alexander Johns, Esq., cros 

3207. Mr. Johns, have you the bills of costs here ?— 
Yes, I believe they are in court. 

3203. Have you the vouchers for the different items 
in these bills of costs? — Certainly not. 

3209. Do you knowwliere thesevouchers are? — Tnere 
is a very large quantity of them in the Town Hall ; 
some in Mr. Bruce’s office ; some at Mr. Bates’ house, and 
some in my office. There is an enormous bulk of them . 

3210. Were there any costs of Mr. Bates’ not taxed 
either by the Remembrancer or by Mr. W allace?— There 
were no costs of Mr. Bates’ that were not taxed either by 
the Remembrancer or by Mr. Wallace. 

3211. Were there any costs furnished by Mr. Bates 
to the Corporation and not paid ?— No, there were none 
furnished in his lifetime and not paid. 

3212. Have any costs been furnished by his repre- 
sentatives, since his death ? — I do not know whether 
they are furnished or not. The costs of the Chancery 
suit have not been paid. 

3213. These are the only costs ?— These are the only 
costs. There may be a few other trifling items. 

3214. How much would you say in all? — I think 
there is about as much due to him as will discharge the 
sum to his. debit in the books of the Corporation. 

3215. How much is that? — About £700. 

3216. Is that the probable amount of the claim, not 
taking anything into consideration with regard to credit. 
What is the gross amount of the claim Mr. Bates’ re- 
presentatives have against the Corporation for costs? — 
There are the costs of the Chancery suit which are pro- 
posed to be paid by the respondents, and I think the 
balance is about £700 or £800. 

3217. How much is the gross claim against the Cor- 
poration ?— £700 or £800, exclusive of the Chancery 
costs. 

3218. Did you ever find out, or could you ever see, 
or could you at the present moment see, after all the 



!S-examined by Mr. Rea. 

inquiries made on the subject, what amount of money 
Mr. Bates received altogether from the Corporation of 
Belfast, for the services of himself and his clerks, ex- 
cluding all costs out of pocket altogether, from his first 
connexion with it in 1842, up to the termination of it 
in 1855 ? — I gave it on my direct examination that he 
received a profit of between £15,000 and £20,000. 

3219. I want your opinion as to the gross amount of 
money paid by the Corporation to Mr. Bates, for services 
rendered or alleged to be-rendered by himself and his 
clerks, excluding all costs out of pocket of any descrip- 
tion whatever ? — It is impossible any one could tell how 
much of an Attorney’s bill of costs is paid to his clerks 
for their services. I cannot tell you. 

3220. But I am not saying for his clerks’ salaries ?— 
I could not tell you. No Attorney could tell you how 
much of his bill of costs goes for his clerks’ services. 

3221 . Mr. Major But if you exclude that, what is the 

gross amount of the moneys received ? — What Mr. Rea 
asks is, what Mr. Bates got for himself and his. clerks; 
no attorney could tell that. 

3222. Mr. Copinger. — What was the gross amount of 
money he got, and what was the expenditure, could you 
tell that? — I could not, sir. It would take me some 
days to make it out. 

Mr. Rea I laid a very short statement before the 

Commons, on the second reading of the Bill, that theTown 
Clerk alone had, in the course of ten years, received for 
the. services of himself and his clerks, excluding all costs 
out of pocket, upwards of £40,000 for salary, and on bills 
of costs furnished by him as solicitor. He received money 
as solicitor, and as Town Clerk, and for going on depu- 
tations ; and after all the calculations I could malce, 1 
calculated it at £40,000. 

3223. Mr. Copinger. — Can you give confirmatory 
evidence of that? — Certainly not, sir. 

3224. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Johns, on your oath, do not you 
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believe that statement to- be substantially true?— I do 
not. It is certainly wrong. 

3225. Now, if it is not accurate, according to your 
present opinion, will you tell me how much you think, 
even now, Mr. Bates got as solicitor and as Town Clerk, 
on bills of costs furnished by him as solicitor, excluding 
all that is ordinarily called costs out of pocket, and for 
salary? — I cannot answer that. 

3226. Will you swear it was not £40,000? — Oh, yes; 
it. must have been considerably under £40,000. 

3227. Will you swear it was under £30,000? — I do 
not remember when his salary was changed from £350 
to £500. 

3228. Bid I not ask you the question in London? — 
No; you declined to cross-examine me in London. 

3229. Can you tell me how much he received alto- 
gether? — I cannot state more clearly. He received 
salary as Town Clerk ; I do not know what that was. 
The costs amounted to £32,000, and, besides that, there 
was about, I should say, £9,000 salary. That would be- 
a little more than £40,000 gross ; but that is not profit. 

3230. And that is, in your calculation, what he re- 
ceived altogether?— Yes. 

3231. Mr. Copinger. — Does that include £10,000 
Parliamentary costs? — It does, and expenses of all kinds. 

3232. Mr. Macdonogli. — Over how many years does- 
that range ? — Over ten years. 

3233. Was not Mr. Bates engaged from 1842 ? — There 
were very little costs until 1845. It covers twelve years, 
but, substantially, the business was done in ten. 

3234. Mr. Rea. — Well, now, as it would do no harm, 
I do not know whether I would be allowed to ask, 
whether you, Mr. Johns, would be prepared to say, the 
amount Mr. Bates received per annum for private busi- 
ness, that we may come -to the conclusion what portion' 
of histime was devoted to the public'service? [Objected 
to. Objection allowed.] 

3235. Well, had not Mr. Bates a large private prac- 
tice ? — -He had. 

3236. As: much as any other man in Belfast?— No; I 
do not think he had. 

3237. Well, nearly ? — No ; I do not think he had so 
much as Davison and Torrens or Henry Russell; 
next to them, I think he had. 

3238. Did he reside in Belfast ? — He always resided 
in Belfast, and I in Dublin. I was his agent there. 

3239. In addition to the profits derived from the Cor- 
poration, had he not considerable profits with regard to 
the drawing up of leases. Do you not know, from your 
own knowledge, that he had considerable profits in 
drawing up leases and conveyances for purchasers who 
took land from the Town Council? — I do not think it 
was the least object to him to get it. 

I did not talk of object ;. but, as a matter of fact, 
did not a great number of parties find it convenient, for 
the time being, to employ him to do the work? 

3240. Mr. Copinger. — Are you able to answer- as to 
these parties’ convenience ? — No. 

3241. Mr. Rea. — As a matter of fact, did not Mr. 
Bates, during these ten years, draw a great number of 
leases ? — I have registered, perhaps, a dozen or a score, 
not more than that. 

3242. Had he not some advantage, no matter how 
much or how little, in addition to that which he derived 
from the Corporation, by every extension of their land 
speculation? — Their land speculations, of course, brought 
business to the solicitors. 

, 3243. But business other than that derived from the 
Corporation ? — Oh, it was not worth considering in the 
least. He had quite enough business. 

3244. Are any of the vouchers for these costs lost? — 

I am sure there are. 

3245. Do you know how they were lost ? — I do not. 

3246. Did you ever hear ? — I never did. 

3247. Were there many of them lost ? — I know there 
were some of them wanting- in the Master’s office that I 
could not find. There was immense searching for them. 
Ike amount of papers in Mr. Bates’ office was prodigious, 
unless they were labelled, it was impossible to find them. 

3248. Was there any page cut out of the costs ? — 

I am sure there was not ; I never heard it. 



3249. In the course of your investigation amongst the Sept. 4, 1858 . 

papers and costs, did you find out that there had been, 

in point of fact,- any opinion taken from counsel with Alexander 
regard to the borrowing of the£50,000, before the threat- 
ened proceedings in Chancery ? — There was no opinion 
taken until that of the Attorney-General and Mr. Dobbs. 

3250. Mr. Dobbs first?- — No. They met in consul- 
tation. - 

3251. Are you quite certain that there was no opinion 
taken, from counsel during, the time Mr. Bates was a 
member of the Corporation, with regard to the corporate 
business, that was suppressed and not brought before the 
Council? — I am quite sure there was not. I never heard 
it even suspected before. 

3252. Do you know nothing about those bills of costs 
that were furnished to the Grand Jury of the county 
Antrim ? — No ; I do not. 

3253. Were you not in Belfast at the time? — No ; I 
was not.- 

3254. Were-any of those costs, that were signed by 
Mr. Wallace as taxed by him, taxed by any other per- 
son than Mr. Wallace? — Himself or Mr. Warnock ; not 
one by any one else. 

3255. Mr. Warnock was his partner? — Yes. 

3256. Did he know any thing about costs? — He was. 
a very skilful man. 

3257. Was not Mr. Warnock actively engaged in: 
quarter sessions? practice ? — I did not know that he was 
before. Perhaps you met him- there. 

3258. Do you not know that that was his exclusive 
practice? — Certainly not. 

3259. Did you ever know him to go to sessions? — No. 

3260. Can you tell me what part of the costs, marked 
as taxed by Mr. Wallace, were done by Mr. Warnock? — 

Nearly the whole £9,000 were vouched by Mr. Warnock. 

When we could not: agree as to a particular item, Mr. 

Warnock and I went before Mr. Wallace; but the 
vouching of the entire was;done by Mr. Warnock. 

3201. Mr .Copinger. — Was it at those times, you said, 
that he always decided against you ? — It was, sir. 

3262. Where did you meet him for the purpose of 
taxing the costs?— Always in Mr. Hugh Wallace’s office ; 
except in cases where Mr. Warnock would not certify 
until he saw the Town Council’s instructions, which were 
in the Town Hall at Belfast ; and these stood over and 
were not certified until Mr. Warnock came to Belfast, 
where the investigation was made. 

3263. Who certified them? — I cannot tell who cer- 
tified them. The body of the certificate was in the 
handwriting of Mr. Warnock’s clerk. 

3264. Was it done in the Plough Hotel, in Belfast? 

—No. 

3265. Well, who certified the costs at the Plough; 

Hotel ? — There was not a line of them done there. 

3266. Did you happen to be in the gallery of the 
Court of Chancery at the time that the Lord Chancellor 
delivered his judgment ? — I was in the court, but I do 
not know whether I was in the gallery. 

3267. What made you look so alarmed when the Lord 
Chancellor gave permission to the Master to re-open the 
taxation of the costs ? 

3268. Mr. Copinger — Were you frightened ? — I was: 
very much alarmed at the prospect of the work be- 
fore me. 

3269. Mr. Rea. — Then, you did look frightened? — 

I do not know. 

3270. But you were only frightened at the work you 
had to do ? — That was all ; I had not the least doubt that 
they would stand the test over again. 

3271. Would you not have got the cost, of the taxa- 
tion ? — I would have got nothing. 

3272. Was that the reason you were alarmed? — That 
was it, sincerely. I should have had to do the work, 
and, perhaps, be five or six months at it, without being 
paid for it. 

3273. Have tbe papers of the Corporation yet been 
handed over to the representatives of the Corporation? 

— They are in their power. I have agreed to give them 
over whenever they are sent' for. They are being sent 
for, from time to time, whenever they are required. 

3274. But are there not other papers of the Corpora- 
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premises of the Corporation 1— There are some in my 

Alexander 0 g; ce . SO rae in Mr. Bruce’s office ; some in Mr. Bates’ 
Johns, Esq. houge> 

3275. Are these the papers concerning the several 
suits ? — Yes. 

3276. There is no withholding of them ?— No. 

3277. There is no lien on them?— They are not with- 
held by us. 

3278. The papers belonging to the Corporation are 
in four different places ? — Yes. 

3279. Some are in Mr. Bates’ private house? — Yes. 

3280. Where is that?— I am not sure whether they 
are in Wellington-place or in Albion-place. I cannot tell 
in which of the places they are. I do not think that 
the papers there are of any value. I think they were 
sent there as being useless. They were put into what 
we called the waste press. To the best of my belief, 
there is not a paper there that is worth a straw. 

3281. Where are the others? — There is a considerable 
quantity at my office. 

3282. Those that are in Mr. Bruce’s office are in the 
custody of the Corporation? — Yes. 

3283. What quantity, about, is in your office? — Five 
or six large presses full. 

3284. And boxes full?— I will give you the particu- 
lars to-morrow, if you require it. 

3285. Are there any precautions taken to secure these 
documents against loss by fire, or otherwise ? — They are 
not in fire-proof safes. 



3286. Mr. G'opinger. — What are they ? — They are all 
documents connected with the taking of the land, from 
the commencement, connected with the purchases. They 
are of a very miscellaneous character. 

3287. Are there any title-deeds? — Yes. 

3288. Mr. Major. — And inquisitions? — I took the 
inquisitions. 

3289. Mr. Rea. — Are there any precautions taken to 
preserve these documents against fire ? — The same pre- 
cautions as to preserve the title-deeds of my own clients. 
There is no fire-proof safe ; the largest would not hold 
them. 

3290. Will you tell me, when all the papers are scat- 
tered about, as they are, how any party can have a fair 
inspection of them?— I do not recollect any person ask- 
ing me to show them. 

3291. Would you show them? — Yes, to any one 
bringing me a letter from Mr. Bruce, I would. 

3292. On your oath, are not these documents retained 
by Mr. Bates’ representatives, on the ground of lien? — 
Certainly not. 

3293. Then, have there been any efforts made by the 
Corporation to get them ? — Yes. Mr. Bruce has one 
clerk devoted to the scheduling of them, as evidence of 
what he gets and what he does not get, and that passes 
between us, Mr. Bruce giving me a receipt for all that 
he gets up. That has been going on for a considerable 
time. 

3294. And Mr. Bates resigned in June, 1855, and 
this is September, 1858? — Yes. 



Mr. T. B. Johnson, solicitor, appeared for the ex- 
ecutors of the late William Pirrie, an unsecured creditor. 

Mr. Reid, solicitor, appeared for the Rev. George 
Bellas, James S. Reid, and for himself personally, un- 
secured creditors ; and handed in an order of the 9th 
August, 1852, signed by Mr. Bates (read) ; bank re- 
ceipt, dated 9th August, 1852, obtained on lodgement, 
in Belfast Bank, of £600 (read) ; certificate, dated 9th 
August, 1852, forwarded on the 6th of June, 1853 
(read) ; and a circular that accompanied it, signed by 
Mr. Bates (read). 



Mr. Johnson, handed in bank receipt for £850, dated 
11th August, 1852 (read) ; and also a copy of the de- 
fence in the action “ William Pirrie v. the Corporation 
of Belfast,” Report of Committee confirmed on 26th 
August, 1850 (read ) ; Report of Town Improvement 
Committee of 30th October, 1850 (read) ; advertisement 
published by the Corporation for loans, on 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1851 (read): “ The Council are prepared to re- 
ceive tenders for loans at four per cent, per annum ; 
these loans are to be secured by mortgage, as a first 
charge on the rates. 



James 

Guthrie, Esq. 



James Guthrie, Esq., re-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



3295. Is that the Repayment of Loans Account, as 
between the Bank and the Corporation, before you? — 
Yes. 

3296. I want you to find the account of August, 
1852, with Reid and others ? — I have it. 

3297. Where was this book kept?. — It passed to-and- 
fro as a pass-book. It was kept in the Town Hall. 

3298. Does it appear that these gentlemen are named 
as having advanced a sum of money? — Yes. 

3299. How much? — £600, on the 9th of August, 
1852, repayable at three months’ notice. 

3300. Mr. Reid. — Where do you find that? — I find 
it here in the registry of loans, which was made out 
under my own direction. 

3301. Mr. Macdonogh. — And that is a just debt due? 
— It is. 

3302. It was received from Mr. Bellas and Mr. Reid, 
and applied for the purposes of the Corporation? — Yes. 

3303. And they are entitled to be paid ? — No doubt 
about that. 

3304. Now, about Mr. Pirrie, what amount did he 
advance? — He advanced £850 on the lltli of August, 
1852, payable on three months’ notice also. 

3305. Does that book enable you to say what rate of 
interest was to be paid? — Four per cent., in both cases. 

3306. Is that the Repayment of Loans Account, opened 
in pursuance of the report of the 30th of October, 1850 ? 
— I presume it is ; I was not present. 

3307. You were appointed Sub-Treasurer in the year 
1852?— Yes. 

3308. What was the object of the opening of that 
account? — That was two years before I came into office. 
I could not answer the question. 



3309. But that is the account referred to in the re- 
port of October, 1850? — No doubt about it. 

3310. In order to enable the Town Council to effect 
the reduction of the interest on the debt from five to 
four per cent. ? — That seems to be the object. 

3311. Was five per cent, the interest the Council were 
paying at the time? — Five per cent. 

3312. Then that was reduced from five to four per 
cen t,? — Yes ; all the mortgages were five per cent, before. 

3313. Was the Council, by reason of the terms they 
made, enabled to carry out their object by effecting the 
reduction? — Yes, every mortgage bearing interest at 
five per cent, was reduced to four. 

3314. Mr. Reid. — Then the town got the benefit of 
the lending of the money? — Yes. 

3315. Mr. Major. — Do you mean that the whole 
£200,000 originally borrowed was reduced ? — Yes, from 
five to four per cent. 

3316. Then what time did the Council effect that 
object, from October, 1850?— Well, I should say that 
in 1853 they completed it. 

3317. Then in 1853 they had no money bearing 
five per cent, interest ? — -I think so, hut I cannot ex- 
actly say. 

3318. Mr. Copinger.— What was the actual savings 

upon that each year ?— £2,000. The difference be- 

tween £10,000 and £8,000. 

3319. Did the holders of mortgages at five per cent., 
when they saw that money was coming in to pay them 
off, strike and take four per cent. ?— Many of them did. 

3320. Did they not all take it? — The money was 
borrowed to pay those who refused to take four. I find 
now, as far as I can see at this moment, that on the 
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5th of April, 1854, the remainder of the five per cent, 
mortgages were reduced from five per cent, to four. 

3321. Mr. Reid. — Then in a little more than three 
years the scheme was worked out ? — Yes. 

3322. Out of the moneys mentioned in the Repayment 
of Loans Account, were there not a number of mortgages 
paid off, with the sums borrowed, to those who refused 
to take the four per cent. ? — Yes. 

3323. Is that Repayment of Loans Account continued 
up to this date? — No. 

3324. When was it stopped? — About the end of 1852 
it was consolidated, by arrangement with the Town Im- 
provement Committee. 

3325. What was the balance to the credit of it at 
that date ? — £34,494 15s. 2d. 

3326. That was the balance at the time of consoli- 
dation ? — Yes. 

3327. To what purpose was that balance applied ? — 
The general purposes of Corporation improvements and 
paying off mortgages. 

3328. Rut that was the balance to the credit of this 
Repayment of Loans Account at that date? — Yes. 

3329. What was the mode pursued with regard to 
the issuing of mortgages to parties who paid their money 
to that account? — I cannot speak positively, but my 
belief is, that so far as I see of the transaction, the first 
on the list got their mortgages as other mortgages were 
paid off. 

3330. Have my clients got a mortgage? — I do not 
think your clients got any promise of a mortgage. I 



do not think the Committee promised a mortgage to Sept. 4, 1858. 
those who lent their money upon three months’ notice. 

3331. Have you looked over the letter of Mr. Bellas £ ai ?,f s . -p 
to the Town Council, of the 9th of August, 1852, men- uutnne - 
tioned in my letter to Mr. Bruce? — I have not. 

3332. Do you produce it, Mr. Bruce ? 

Mr. Bruce . — 1 have not got it. 

3333. I will read a copy of it. [Reads.] Now, Mr. 

Guthrie, with regard to that one fact about which I 
was inquiring, in the first place, are there mortgages 
issued to parties subsequently to that? — Yes, there were. 

I will explain that. I do not find here any mortgage 
issued to any party who had lent money at three 
months’ notice. 

3334. Do you remember circulars dated 25th No- 
vember, 1852, giving parties the option to lend their 
money at three months, or to leave it for five years on 
mortgage ? — I do not. 

3335. Have you the reply of these parties accepting 
the mortgage? — No. 

3336. Have you our reply of the 8th of June to the 
second circular, accepting the mortgage? — I do not 
know of any reply to these letters; they may be 
amongst Mr. Bates’ papers. 

3337. Mr. Johnson. — Can you find the entry of Mr. 

Pirrie’s account in the Repayment of Loans Account ? — 

Yes, I do. I find it in both books. 

3338. Has it been paid ? — It remains unpaid. 

3339. It was part of the money transferred to the 
general account in 1852 ? — It was. 



James Gaussen, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



3340. With regard to the markets, do you not know, 
Mr. Gaussen, that every extension of railway accommo- 
dation will be very likely to reduce the necessity for 
market accommodation in Belfast? — No, I cannot say I 
know that, because the further y.ou go with the railway 
the greater will be the opportunity for parties to come 
into Belfast, and we do not derive our revenue from a 
distance. 

3341. Has not the railway system tended to decrease 
the necessity for extended market accommodation in 
Belfast? — It has, perhaps, for grain. I think the present 
accommodation will do for some time. 

3342. And for pork and for all manner of farm pro- 
duce? — Oh, the pork market is as large as ever it has 
been, and larger. 

3343. Is it not the result of the extension of the rail- 
way system that the necessity for sending in carts to 
market has been lessened, and market accommodation 
decreased? — Of. course, if the farmers send their pro- 
duce by rail, and from the railway terminus to the 
purchaser, it will not come to the market — if they do so. 

3344. Is not the system of sending by railway in- 
creasing every year? — It is. 

3345. And does not that extension reduce the neces- 
sity for market accommodation ? — Yes, for those farmers 
at a distance, who send in ; but not for the farmers 
around, on whom the markets are principally dependent. 

3346. What do you call the farmers around ? — The 
farmers within seven or eight miles of the town. 

3347. The others are remote? — The quantity that 
now comes by railway would not come to this town if 
the railways were not established. 

3348. Is there not a County Down Railway that for- 
merly was not in existence? — Yes. 

3349. And a Ballinahinch Railway? — It is not open 

yet. 

3350. Are there not several other branch railways 
likely to be soon opened ? — There are. 

3351. From what you know of the extension, actual 
and probable, of the railway system within the districts 
immediately around Belfast, do you not believe that 
there is quite sufficient vacant ground on May’s fields, 
north, to accommodate all the markets, when properly 
regulated by the Town Council, so that they might be 
held on different days? — I cannot say that exactly; be- 
cause the cattle markets, which are the main markets 



that require accommodation, are increasing markets. I 
think that the present grain market will do for many 
years. 

3352. But these markets are only held once a week 
or once a month. If that for the horses was held on 
a Wednesday, and that for cows on Thursday, would it 
not be easy to do that? — Oh, certainly. 

3353. Have you been recently on May’s fields, north ? 

3354. When last? — Yesterday, I believe. 

3355. Have you been lately on May’s fields, south ? 
— Not since the cattle-show. 

3356. Will you swear positively that any amount of 
ground, and if so, how much, more than the ground 
now vacant on May’s fields, north, is required for market 
purposes on May’s fields, south ? — Oh, I could not go into 
calculations of that kind at all. My idea on that point 
would be — when the ground became valuable, I would 
remove the markets further back, because the distance 
for the farmers to go would be very little — two minutes 
would do it. 

3357. Would it be better to go further back than 
May’s fields, south? — Yes, if it would be best for 
building. 

3358. Would it not be better to go further back than 
the church, so as to have May’s fields, south, in reserve 
for building ground ? — I think they have plenty with- 
out that. 

3359. If they wanted powers of that description, 
would it not be fair to give notice to the rate-payers, to 
enable them to show why and wherefore to the contrary ; 
if they wanted to do any thingof thatsort ? — Perhaps so. 

3360. Mr. Copinger. — Which do you think it would 
be better to give £10,000 for land, or to spend £10,000 
in parliamentary costs ? — Oh, far better, sir, to spend it 
in land. 

3361. Mr. Rea. — Do you think it better, in order to 
avoid the expense of asking leave, to take leave without 
going to the expense ? — Certainly, it is better to take 
leave, if it can be done without any great risk. 

Mr. Rea applied for an order on the Town Clerk for 
such documents as he might require for carrying on the 
inquiry, except such as were in actual use by the soli- 
citor for the Corporation. Ordered — that Mr. Rea 

should get such documents as he might require and 
could specify. 



James 

Gaussen, Esq. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS OF BELFAST. 



Eleventh Day. — Monday, September 6, 1858. 



Mr. Thomson appeared for forty- three unsecured 
creditors, and stated that interest had not been paid on 
his clients’ demands since 4th October, 1855. [Reads 
report, dated 4th January, 1855, adopted by the Town 
Council ; the scrip, on the security of which the money 
was lent ; and the circular, dated 4tli January, 1855 ; 
also, the form of receipt: given by the Belfast Banking 
Company on the: lodgement of the money.] 

Mr. Macdonogh.— On the part of the Corporation I 



beg to state that all this class of persons should be 
paid. 

Mr. Thomson .— So secure was the 'scrip considered, 
that some of the parties assigned the. scrip for full 
value. None of my clients allege that any fraud was 
committed upon them. I represent three classes of 
creditors — some who lent for three years ; some for five 
years ; both for the purpose of paying off mortgages ; and 
some who lent at call, or three months’ notice of payment. 



William Eastings, Esq., examined by Mr. Joy, Q.c. 



3362. Mr'. Hastings, were you examined before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in the last session, 
on the matter of the Belfast Improvement Bill ?— I was. 

3363. Do yon recollect being asked on that occasion 
whether the expenditure of the £150,000 which was 
contemplated by the early Act of Parliament, the 
£50,000 which was contemplated by the Gas Act, and 
the £84,000 over-borrowed — whether those respec- 
tively were so borrowed before the new boundary was 
annexed to the old ? — No ; I do not recollect being 
asked that question. The question, as I recollect it, 
was, whether the sums that had been borrowed pre- 
viously to 1854, had been all spent within the borough ; 
that is, within the old borough. That was what I un- 
derstood the question to be. 

3364. Then, in point of fact, Mr. Hastings, were all 
these various sums — £150,000, £50,000, and £84,000, 
so far as they were expended — were they expended 
upon the old borough? — Previously to 1854, is it ? 

3365. Were they expended upon the old borough ? 
— Yes ; previously to 1854. 

3366. Mr. Copinger. — Werethethreesumsof £150,000, 
£50,000, and £84,000— all these sums making together 
£284,000 — was all that money spent upon the old 
borough, and none of it upon the new borough'? — No ; 

I will not say that. 

3367. Mr. Major. — Will you say then that it was 
not ? — I cannot say exactly as to the amount of the ex- 
penditure. 

3368. Was the £284,000 all spent upon the old bo- 
rough, or part of it upon the old and part of it on the 
new? — I think part of it was, spent upon the new as 
well as upon the old. 

3369. Prior to 1854 ? — Not prior to 1854. 

3370. Mr. Joy— Now, Mr. Hastings, did not the 
new borough come under rating about the month, of 
December, 1853, or January, 1854?— On the 1st of 
January, 1854. 

3371. And is not that the Corporation account up to the 
31st of December, 1853, just a month before the- new 
borough was annexed ? — Y es ; I have it before me. 

3372. Now, does that show the amount that had been 
expended by the Corporation? — Yes; it purports- to 
show the state of the accounts. 

3373. What amount does it show as being expended 
up to the 31st of December, 1853 — what amount does 
it represent as the liabilities of the Corporation in De- 
cember, 1853?— £249,260 18s. 5d. That is the firstitem. 

3374. I mean the gross amount of liabilities? — 
£258,931 5s. 

3375. Now, Mr. Hastings, what was the amount of 
sinking fund, up to that date, that should have been 
provided for up to December, 1853 ; was it not 
£13,934 Is. 3c?.? — -I cannot state. 

3376. Was it not £3,000 a-year?— Yes; I under- 
stood £3,000 a-year should have been provided. 

3377. Does that account, in those liabilities of 
£258,931 5s., does it include the sinking fund to 31st 
December, 1853, or does it not? — I see here, “Sura 
due by Belfast Bank on the sinking fund account ;” but I 
really do not understand those items. I did not keep 
tho accounts. 

3378. Did I understand you as representing to the 
Commissioners: that a portion, and if so what portion, 
of these ; liabilities, or of the £284,000, was expended 
upon the new borough? — Well, I cannot exactly tell. 



3379. Mr. Macdonogh — You cannot state the pi;or 
portion ? — I cannot tell. 

3380. Mr. Joy. — Do not you, as Surveyor, know that 
the expenditure had been upon the old borough — within 
the limits of the old borough? — Yes; from this state- 
ment it so appears. 

3381 . Does it not appear from that statement that 
£258,000 — liabilities to that amount — had been in- 
curred before the new borough had been annexed to. 
the old ? — It so appears from this statement. 

3382. And can you tell the Commissioners any work 
done upon the new borough out of capital, in the year 
1854, so as to account for the difference between the 
£258,000 and the £284,000, which is the present debt, . 

In point of fact, was there any substantial expenditure 
out of capital — I ask you as the Surveyor of the Corpo- 
ration — upon the new borough in the year 1854 ? [Ob- 
jected to.] 

3383. State what, if any, works were done in the 
new borough in 1854, the expenditure on which would 
meet any portion of that sum ? — I can state about the 
amount of works done in four years, from 1854 to the- 
end of 1857. 

3384. Mr. Copinger. — In the new borough? — Yes.: 

3385. Well, how much of the works done in the 
years 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857, were done in the 
new borough ? — About £1,000, of works executed-at the 
public expense. 

3386. During the four years ? — Yes, sir. There were 
other works, but they were at the expense of private 
persons, chargeable as owners of property ; about 
£1,000, public. 

3387. Mr. Joy. — And upon what works was that very 
small sum of £1,000 expended? — There were lamp-posts 
put up. Indeed some of them were put up previous to 
1854, in preparation. 

3388. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was the Shankhill sewer' 
made — that alone cost a large sum ? — Yes ; there was a - 
sewer made at Shankhill that cost £300. 

3389. Was that paid for by the Corporation, or by 
private parties ? — It was paid for by the Corporation. 

3390. Mr. Joy Do you say that the cost of the 

Shankhill sewer was £300 ? — Yes ; about £300. 

3391. Where parties afterwards built, did they not 
repay part of the cost? — Yes ; when parties build, they 
repay a portion of the expense. This sewer was made- 
very large, and it was not thought proper to charge the ■ 
entire expense to the parties at either side, it being for 
the purpose of distant drainage. 

3392. Does tlie£300 represent the portion not charge- 
able on the owners of property? — No ; that represented 

. the entire. It was considered that they could not re- 
cover it. 

3393. Was that main sewer ever charged against the ■ 
inhabitants at all ? — It was not. 

3394. If parties build there, will they not be charge- 
able?— No portion of this could be charged. 

3395. How much of the £1,000 would you say was ■ 
expended on lamp-posts ? — About £455. 

3396. How is the balance represented ?— Principally 
for the formation of sewers, not properly chargeable to 
the owners of property. There are 163 items. 

3397. Is that the only portion of the £284,000, pre^- 
sent liabilities, that you can take upon you to say was ■ 
expended upon the new district ? — That is all I can 
find expended on that portion of the borough. 
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Wou°h was rated, during those years, 1854,. 1855, that it cost. ■ , . . William 

1856 and 1857 : .during which time the £1,000 was 3420. What was the number of lamps put upon the Ha8titigs ; Es<1 . 
L-neuded ?— I do' not know what was the amount of it new borough, upon which you say £45o was expended? 

in the two first years ; but, in 1856, it was Is. 4 d. and -I cannot exactly say 

0 ^7 T believe 3421. Mr. Mo.cdonogh.-Y on speak of £2/0 being 

"*3399. What was the amount received ?_I cannot say. expended upon roads Be good enough to ^y was that 

3400. Was it £3,000 odd ?-I cannot say. item mcluded in the £1,000 

3401 Do you recollect making a statement before a estimate account of annual expenditure. The £1,000 
remittee of the House of Commons on that subject?— was what I considered permanent improvement. 

Committee oi me nouso j 342 2. Do you happen to know that the expenditure 

1 3402. Do you recollect stating that the receipts in and outlay, in 1854 : for police purposes not includmg 

m, wcre am e “ «•«?-» SSa t ce £ t/E K 



in the year 1857?— Ye3; these were the receipts fur- collected 
nished to me by the Town Clerk. This was an estimate much, 
founded on the expenditure for the year 1857, exclu- 3423. 



3403. Do you recollect stating — and, I am sure, quite 
accurately — that you could not tell the expenditure in 



3423. Mr. Coping er . — That is, the police rate — what 
was collected for police rate, from the outside boundary, 
was less than the expenditure upon the outside boundary? 
— In 1857, according to the amount rated, the rates 



1854 1855, and 1856 ; for that no separate account were Is. id. and 2s. 8d. 

L-cnt for these vears?— Yes. 3424. You are not asked the amount of the rates. 

3 4 04 P And, therefore, that no estimate could now be Does the amount actually levied off the outside boundary 
made?— No ; I could not state that, for I had made an exceed, or .is it less than the cost of the police thcie? 

.. . It is less this year, sir. 

6S 3405. Dor the years 1854, 1855, and 1856, did you 3425. Do you say it exceeded it in 1854?— I am 
not state that no estimate could be made?— I do not speaking of the whole borough. 

recoUect stating that. I think an estimate could be 3426. You were asked a most distinct question ^ 
, ° Mr. Macdonogh, and you said that , the police expendi- 

“3406. Tien ve would be very glad to lave it, and tune of tl.e outside boundary did exceed te' —f 
we asked for it before the Committee of the House of levied ; I then asked yon whether the rate paid by the 
Commons. Now, with regard to the expenditure upon outside boundary was § eater than tte amouht 
the new borough, does it not include the roads in the expenditure, and yon said that in 1857 it was less 1 it 

Ypq was less- this year. 

ne ™. .2 ■ 1_ ■ ii 1 1 , 1 .'NTx, • 3497. Mr. Did vou not state that in the year- 



3407. The entire roads iu the new borough ? — No ; 
the roads lighted and watched. 

3408. What sum is included for that? — £707 8s. 8 d., 
I make the amount to be. 



was less this year. 

3427. Mr. Joy . — Did you not state that in the year 
1857, confining ourselves to the new boundary, the re- 
ceipts were £2,908, and the expenses only £2,654 ; 
now, if so, the expenses that year, Mr. Hastings, were 



3409 No w^ are not these roads used by all parties considerably less than the receipts; what did the re- 

coming info the old borough of Belfnef from the county 1— Light- 

3410 And are they not amongst the most expensive ing and watching, and expenses of roads, 
roads in tlm county, V reason°of being useAy all 3429 Was 

narties coniine in ?— There are a number of roads lead- the outside boundary ?— 1 There was about £130 ex 
Fng fotoTe town. pended in making .a sewer in Matier-street, in addition 

3411. Was not Grand Jury cess charged with respect to that. . _ y 



to. these roads ? — Yes. 

3412. Can you tell me, Mr. Hastings, the area of the 
new district?— The map and plan you have, shows it. 



3430. Over and above the £2,654? — Yes. 

3431. Was that in sewerage alone ?— Yes. 

3432. But did you not include that in the £1,000 



341 3 T would rather you gave it to me, as stated you mentioned ? — Yes. . ... , 

before the Committee. I nft the area ef the eld 3433. Mr. ^sTl “ Ye. 
borough about 930 -e.!-No The ,ren . fh. o d I— 



borough, on the county Antrim side of the river, is 960 
acres. , . 

3414. You are right. Now, is not the area ot the 
new borough, lighted and watched, about 720 acres? 
Yes. I think the. area of that district is about 720 
acres. 

3415. And of that 720, are not about 380 acres al- 
most altogether rural ? — About that. 

3416. Now, Mr. Hastings, as regards the improve- 
ments — the construction of Victoria-street, which was 



3434. Mr. Joy . — In the new district do not the rate- 
payers pay what is called county cess ?— - \ es, they do. 

3435. As this new district increases, if it ever does 
increase in buildings to be erected upon it, will not the 
receipts to the Corporation, from the new district, in- 
crease in a larger proportion than the expenditure? — I 
think it will ; it is likely. 

3436. So that in the year 1857, if in this rural dis- 
trict, while the expenditure was but £2,654, exclusive 
of that sum for the Matier-street sewer, and the receipts, 
£2 908 would not the balance to the credit of the 



tLat 

.3417 And in point of fact, were not the tenants, increase, 
more or less, that occupied thes^ small houses, for which . 3437 Mr Cfep^.-Thera^t 
Victoria-street has been now substituted, driven to re- it ; and if the new n “ii 

side in the new district by reason of being rooted out oil, it would be the same way?— It would, sir. 

StSktiSS that some of these par- 3438. Mr. ^.-Except the two sewers you speak 



of the old ? — I think it is likely that some of these par- 
ties went there. I cannot tell where they went ;■ some 
of them did. 

3418. Was not a great part of the capital ot the Oor- 



of, has there been any other expenditure in the new 
borough that you are aware of with regard to sewerage ? 
I spoke of three sewers, at least I included them m 



you aware, as a matter of feet, 

purpose of erecting Yietoria-street in their place, the that 

3419, Vii not the street expenditure and street ini- side the new borough, 
prevement eonstitut, the greater part of the expenditure borough to the o d, by ^Ln ha. theEbeeSS 

of the Corporation — moredhan one-half of it l-I should the liability of the Corporation, ha. theie been goon 
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James 

Cameron, 

Esq. 



deal of new building outside the borough altogether? — 
There has been some, but I do not think there has been 
a great deal. 

3440. Mr. Macdonogh. — I believe that the new build- 
ings to which you allude are at the County Down 
side, near Holy wood, and in those pet places along the 
shores of the Lough ? — Yes, at the County Down side. 

3441. Do you not know that in the year 1854 the 
outlay for police purposes exceeded the gross amount of 
the rate collected from the extern people ? — I think that 
it must have done so, but I cannot tell the amount of 
the tax received that year. 

3442. Why do you think that it must have exceeded 
the rate collected ? — On account of the large sewer on 
the Shankhill-road, the cost of which amounted to 
about .£300. 

3443. Surely, when you include that item for the 
sewer, you ought to include lamps and expenditure for 
other purposes. You answered Mr. Joy, in reference to 
the increase of building, that if they go on increasing, 
the amount leviable will exceed the outlay ? — Yes. 

3444. Well, now, suppose they go on increasing in a 
scattered form, would not the expenditure in that case 
be greater than the amount receivable for rates from 
the extern people ? — It would. 

3445. And is it not in that form that they are increas- 
ing, and are likely to increase ? — It is. 

3446. Do you think that these buildings in the out- 
side boundary derive any advantage from the great 
improvements that have been effected in Belfast : are 
they benefited by the markets of Belfast, by the port of 
Belfast, arid by the manufactures there ? — They are. 

3447. Are not the removal of small, miserable houses, 
and narrow filthy lanes, advantages which they share 
in ? — They are. 

3448. You were asked whether the people of the old 
borough, and outside the new borough, did not use the 
roads in the new borough ; now, do not the people of 
the new borough use the roads and streets in the old 
borough ? — Yes, they do. 



3449. These new, wide streets are used by them, and 
they derive advantage from them ? — They do. 

3450. Are they not also particularly interested in the 
Coal-quay, which has been established at the other side 
of the water? — Yes. 

3451. They consume vast quantities of coal, do they 
not ? — They do. 

3452. And since the establishment of the outward 
area, and since they have been converted from externs 
into interns, they have derived these advantages, and 
communicate largely with the County Down shore, for 
the purpose of procuring coal ? — They do. 

3453. Then, of course, the opening of the thorough- 
fares is very useful to them, so far as the transmission 
of coal is concerned ? — It is. 

3454. Then they derive actual advantage from this 
expenditure ? — They do. 

3455. A positive advantage, as a matter of fact? — 
They do. 

3456. For their commerce as well as their comfort ? 
— Certainly. 

3457. Mr. Joy. — Well, with regard to that, are not 
the roads which the coals traverse paid for substantially 
by the county ? — That road, I believe, is not paid for 
at all, at least the Falls-road. I think it is not paid 
for by the county. 

3458. Are not most of the roads, except the Falls- 
road, paid for by the county? — No; the most of the 
roads traversed bythe coals are notpaidfor by the county. 

3459. Is not the traffic that is most injurious to the 
roads the carriage of limestone and whinstone ? — I do 
not think it is. 

3460. You do not think it is more injurious? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3461. Mr. Major. — With regard to the quays you 
speak of, and the opening of the approach to the 
quays, was not that done by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners? — Oh, yes. 

3462. It was not done out. of the money expended 
by the Corporation ? — It was not. 



James Cameron, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Joy. 



3463. Mr. Cameron, do you live in what is called the 
new district that was attached to the old borough in 
1853 ? — I did, sir, and do now. 

3464. How long have you resided in the town and 
neighbourhood of Belfast? — Upwards of thirty-four 
years ; thirty-four or thirty-six years. 

3465. Do you recollect, prior to the passing of the 
Act of 1853, an inquiry being held in Belfast by Mr. 
Gilbert, as Commissioner ? — I do, sir. 

3466. Mr. Major. — In what year was it?— In 1853 ; 
I think, January, 1853. 

3467. Mr. Joy. — Did you yourself attend at that 
inquiry ? — I did, sir. 

3468. Do you recollect on the occasion of that inquiry 
whether you proposed, or whether it was proposed, that 
the financial condition of the Corporation should be in- 
quired into by Mr. Gilbert prior to his making his 
report? — I do, sir. I recollect Mr. Bruce’s father 
wishing to have an explanation, and Mr. Gilbert told 
him, and told us all, that his authority merely extended 
to an investigation as to the extension of the borough, 
and not as to financial matters at all ; and he would not 
let us, in fact, go into financial matters. 

3469. Do you recollect seeing a memorial which the 
Town Council had sent prior to the inquiry being en- 
tered into — a memorial sent by them to the Irish 
Government ? — I do remember seeing it, or a copy of 
it, I am not quite certain which, but I did see it. 

3470. Were you yourself present at a public meet- 
ing in the town of Belfast, at which the then Town 
Clerk and Mayor attended, with regard to the in- 
quiry, or preliminary to the inquiry ?— I was. They 
had the first map that was produced, and then the im- 
proved map. Both the meetings were attended by the 
Mayor and the Town Clerk. 

3471. At what date were these meetings held? — I 
think it was in January that both were held. 



3472. Do you remember any statement then made 
by the then Town Clerk with regard to the Bill? — 
Well, I remember he made many statements, but one in 
particular. He stated that he did not intend to proceed 
that session, and he gave his reasons — because, he said, 
it should be noticed in November, and that, therefore, 
they were then too late to do it. I understood the 
meaning of that to be, that we need be under no appre- 
hension of the Bill being proceeded with, and it had 
that effect. 

3473. What effect? — To lead me to believe that it 
would not be proceeded with in 1853. That was the 
impression on my mind ; indeed, he assured us most 
distinctly. 

3474. Had it the effect of preventing inquiries being 
made and opposition being prepared, which you have 
reason to believe would otherwise have been given? 
[Objected to. Objection allowed]. 

3475. I will direct your attention to heading No. 9, 
which we are now inquiring into. [Reads heading No. 9.] 
I ask you, Mr. Cameron, from your own knowledge, 
'and having regard to the state of the accounts as 
represented by Mr. Hastings to-day, whether in Decem- 
ber, 1852, before the extension of the new borough, and 
its annexation to the old borough, and dropping the 
words bond jide with which we have at this moment 
nothing to do, will you state to the Commissioners 
whether these sums of money so borrowed and spent 
— borrowed and spent by the Corporation, were, in 
your opinion, expended for the benefit substantially — 
for the benefit in any way substantially — of the new 
district ? [Objection to the form of the question.] 

3476. Has the expenditure which has been made by 
the Corporation — has it, in your opinion, been for the 
benefit of the new district ? — Am I to understand the 
expenditure prior to 1853 ? 

3477. Certainly ? — Oh, not the least that I am aware 
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of. I know no advantage that the new borough has 
derived from the expenditure of the £200,000. Mr. 
Hastings has proved that not a farthing of it was ex- 
pended after the annexation. 

3478. Mr. Major. — But the money having been spent, 
does it enure to the benefit of the new district, in your 
opinion ? — It does not. 

3479. But can it ? — Had it been expended as intended 
it would have been useful, but it was not so expended. 

3480. Mr. Joy. — Does not the new district, declared 
to be lighted and watched, include several villa resi- 
dences ? — It does. 

3481. Does it not include several villa residences, 
where the villas themselves are at a very considerable 
distance from the street or road, which is either paved, 
lighted, or watched ?— Yes ; some have not a lamp up 
to them. 

3482. Are there not many villas and houses so cir- 
cumstanced ; are there not, without going into detail, 
several villa residences within the paved, lighted, and 
watched district which are at a very considerable 
distance from the street so paved, lighted, or watched ? 
—There are. 

3483. Do you know Mr. Tracy’s residence ? — I do. 

3484. What distance i3 his house off the street ? — 
From 300 to 400 feet off the road. 

3485. Do you know Mr. Bruce’s residence ? — I do. 

3486. Is it similarly circumstanced? — It is even worse. 

3487. Do you know Mr. Macrory’s house ? — Yes ; it 
is still nearer the town, but it is enclosed by walls and 
gets no benefit. 

3488. Now, since this annexation, and since the in- 
curring of this large debt, has there been, to your know- 
ledge, much building in the new district? — Oh, very 
little, sir ; very little. 

3489. Show to the Commissioners, on the map before 
you, the relative amount of buildings in the new district 
shortly prior to 1853, as contrasted with what has taken 
place since the annexation of the new borough to the 
old. Does the map substantially represent the matter 
we are now upon ? — As far as I am acquainted with the 
town and with the map, it is correct. It may be de- 
fective, but I do not know in what respect. 

3490. Since the annexation of the new district, and 
since it has been put under lighting and watching 
powers, I ask you, has building progressed, or has it 
been, and is it now at a stand-still ? — There has been 
very little in the direction that I am acquainted with, 
very little progress — that is, nearly east and west of 
the town. 

3491. Can you point out to the Commissioners, upon 
that map, the relative amount of buildings which have 
been erected shortly previous to the annexation — say 
from the year 1836 to 1853, and that which has been 
erected since 1853 — those included or referred to in 
Captain Gilbert’s report. I read from the report that 
there were during the then last year, 1,551 new houses, 
rated at £5 and upwards, besides others of a lower 
value. Does the map represent the houses that were 
built prior to the annexation and subsequently % — It 
does substantially. 

3492. Now, what colour represents the houses built 
prior to 1853 ; prior to the annexation as marked on 
that map ? — They are marked red. 

3493. And what colour represents the houses built 
Bince the annexation of the new borough with the old ? 
— They are marked with a dark colour. 

3494. And are they very few in comparison ? — Yes. 

3495. Now, have you considerable property yourself 
in the new district ? — I have, sir. 

3496. Have you, in point of fact, since the annexa- 
tion of the new borough with the old, let, substantially, 
any considerable portion of that? — Very little ; I have 
not let more than would produce £42 or £43. 

3497. Prior to the annexation, did you let any con- 
siderable portion ? — I did, sir. 

3498. And are you aware of the same with regard to 
every portion of the adjoining property ? — Well, ! think 
so, sir. I do not know of any improvement going on. 

3499. Do you know the large property of Mr. James 
E. Tennant near you ? — Yes. 



3500. And the property of Mr. Harrison? — Both Sept. 6, 1858, 
these gentlemen hold very extensive tracts of land, very; Jam “ 

or did hold. __ Cameron, 

3501. Now, previous to 1853, to your own know- E S q. 
ledge of that locality, was there free and frequent let- 
ting of land for building purposes ? — There was a great 
deal in the direction of the Falls-road, and in the direc- 
tion of Eglinton-street, and of the Shankhill road, and 
Crumlin ; which are all in the new district. 

3502. And although building has much decreased, as 
you represent, has not building increased from time to 
time, year after year, outside the entire boundary, be- 
yond the new borough ? — Oh, yes, sir ; there is a great 
deal in the direction of Holywood, and there. 

3503. And is not that to the prejudice of this dis- 
trict ? — Well, I think so. 

3504. Well then, Mr. Cameron, has not the new 
borough been indirectly, as well as directly, prejudiced 
by this expenditure and debt, which is to be levied on 
the new borough as well as the old ? — The tax levied 
is prejudicial, because that is what parties object to. 

The land will not bring the same price ; it is dimin- 
ished in value, though it is still subject to the county 
cess. 

3505. Are you aware whether the improvement in 
Victoria-street, which constitutes a great portion of the 
expenditure of the Town Council, had the effect of 
sending into the new district, a low class of tenants, 
and of giving rise to a low class of houses, which were 
built for their shelter? — There is no doubt that the 
doing away of these streets, where Victoria-street now 
stands, sent away a low class of tenants, and it is pos- 
sible that they came into the outside boundary. 

3506. Mr. Major. — Do you know that of your own 
knowledge? — Well, there are people here in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who work at the quay, and I 
believe that they used to live there. 

3507. Mr. Macdonogli — Did not a great number of 
them go to Australia? — Many may have gone since, 
but I do not think they had the means to take them 
there ; they were a very low class of people. 

3508. Mr. Major Can you form an opinion as to 

what the effect of the taxation is upon the interests of 
the entire borough, by throwing the building outside 
the extended boundary ? — Well, as to the new borough it 
has affected it, but as to the old, I would not risk an 
opinion ; certainly it has injured the new. 

3509. If it has had the effect of throwing building, 
and the demand for building ground, outside the entire 
borough, has it not the effect of reducing, or at least 
preventing the increase of rating within the borough ; 
if it has thrown rateable property, by reason of the 
extension, outside the entire borough to a more remote 
locality, would it not thereby prejudice both the old 
borough and the new, in regard to the amount to be 
levied ?— There is no doubt that the people have gone 
beyond the borough ; an immense number of them are 
in Holywood, and that neighbourhood, and I have no 
doubt it is to avoid enormous taxation ; and were I dis- 
engaged myself, I would be disposed to do the same. 

3510. Now, look at Victoria-street on the map, does 
it not run parallel to the quays of Belfast ? — It does, or 
nearly so. 

3511. Then, in going from the new district to the 
old borough, does not the line traversed go in the di- 
rection ol Victoria-street? — Victoria-street runs parallel 
to the docks, and nearly at right angles with High- 
street, so that any one coming from the new district 
would only cross it. 

3512. Mr. Gopinger. — Is any of the new borough at 
the other side of the river? — No, sir. 

3513. So that the inhabitants of the new district, 
comparatively speaking, make very little use of Vic- 
toria-street, except to cross it ? — It can be of no other 
use in coming from the docks to the country. 

3514. Has the district traversed been improved or 
widened ? — I do not know of any improvement in any 
of the entrances from the rural districts into the town. 

3515. Mr. Joy Do you know Lodge-lane, which is 

nearer to the new borough ’than Victoria-street?- — I do. 

3516. That was one of the localities to be widened 
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under the Corporation Acts? — Oh, it has not been 
touched. 

3517.. You know Smithfield, is not that nearer ? — 
Much nearer. 

3518. "Were the improvements in Smithfield author- 
ized by the Legislature carried out? — There was no 
opening made. as intended by the Act, or recommended 
by the Act ; some sheds were erected. 

3519. Then, in point of fact, were'not the improve- 
ments at the most remote end of the borough, on . the 
Antrim road, from your district? — The most remote; 
they are adjoining the Harbour district. 

3520. Now, what distance may the markets, on 
which so . much money has been expended, be from the 
newdistrict ; — three-quarters of a mile? — Well, I suppose 
it is fully lialf-a-mile, at all events. 

.3521. Have any markets at all been provided for the 
new district ? — Not that I am aware of; no new market. 

3522. There is no market in your district? — Oh, 
none that 1 ain aware of. 

3523. Would it not be desirable.tliat you should have 
markets in the locality ? — It is a very great distance 
to go, even from the nearest point of the new borough, 
to the markets ; but from where I am it is still a greater 
distance, which is still more unfortunate. They sell 
straw in Smithfield. 

3524. Have you considered the question of the diffe- 
rential rate for the new district ?— My impression is 

that the new district, not having got the benefit of the 
expenditure of the money, ought not to be cessed to the 
same amount in the poundage as the old district, that 
has been benefited by the expenditure of the money. 

3525. When you speak of the expenditure of the 
money, do you mean that, in point of fact, it has not 
been for the benefit of the new borough ? — It is not for 
the benefit of the new district ; not a farthing of that 
expenditure, as appears from Mr. Hastings’ statement, 
was expended either on roads or drainage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

352G. Mr. Cameron, at the time of the passing of 
.the Act of Parliament of 1853, did you reside within 
.the extended boundary, within the area now known as 
the new borough ?— Well, I might explain that I was 
in the habit of living here in the summer, and going 
into the town in the winter ; I could not tax myself 
with that now exactly. 

3527. You had a summer residence ? — When I had 
an empty house, I had. 

3528. And your place of business was where ? — In 
the old borough, and is still there. 

3529. Have you any place of business now in the 
extended boundary ?— Nothing hut. a residence in the 
way I have described. 

3530. And that residence was in existence in the 
year 1853?— Yes. It strikes me I was residing in 
town in January, 1853, it being winter; but in the 

.summer in the new borough; sometimes there, at other 
times I went to Carrickfergus. 

3531. But your house was here? — I have already 
told you it was : when I had an empty house I resided 
in the country ; 1 occasionally resided here, when I had 
an empty house in the summer. 

3532. Now, are you the gentleman who has employed 
my friend here, Mr. Joy, to litigate this matter in this 
place ? — Well, I cannot. say I am. 

3533. Then you cannot tell me about your residence, 
or whether you employed counsel to appear for you 
here ; is that so ? — I cannot say I am the person who 
employed counsel ; I am only one of a party in the 
extended boundary, who pay the costs of the matter. 
I cannot take it individually. 

3534. But you are one of the party that does so ? — 
Yes. 

3535. Quite irrespective of your former, answers, and 
speaking of the old borough, and as. an honest man giv- 
ing answers to these few questions : you know the state 
and condition of things when those miserable houses 
and narrow lanes were there, do you ? — I do ; and there 
arc plenty still in the old borough. 

3536. You stated a few minutes .ago that the people 



were in such a state of wretchedness that they could not 
emigrate to Australia? — Yes. 

3537. Because they were so poor ; was it that stopped 
them ? — Yes. 

3538. And they lived in very miserable houses ? — 
Oh, they were in miserable streets, such as Hudson’s- 
entry, and the like of that. 

3539. They can be paralleled only by such places as 
Hudson’s-entry ? — Yes; and that was intended to be 
cleared away also, and it was not done. 

3540. Do you remember when the Harbour Com- 
missioners established the Coal-quay at the County 
Down side of the river ? — I cannot tell the time. 

3541. But you know that they did do so? — Yes. 

3542. Did you see these improvements as they pro- 
gressed ? — Yes. 

3543. Now, was it, in point of fact, an improvement, 
Mr. Cameron, to the place where these streets you. de- 
scribe stood formerly, and to the entire locality, to have 
them removed ? — Oh, of course, .the clearing away of 
every nuisance is an improvement, unless it is too dear. 

3544. Of course, if the money was laid out ? — I would 
not say the money was laid out. 

3545. Well now, assuming that the money was laid 
out, they were nuisances, and their removal was an. im- 
provement ? — Yes. 

3546. An improvement to the old borough of Belfast? 
—No doubt about it. 

3547. And the building of Victoria-street — that fine 
street, has been an improvement to this your native 
town ? — It has been a very great improvement to the 
neighbourhood, and property has risen considerably in 
consequence, in its own neighbourhood. 

3548. And you would limit the benefit of the improve- 
ment to the old borough of Belfast ? — Oh, not one-fiftietli, 
perhaps, of the old borough. 

3549. But the improvements have been in the old 
borough ? — The change has been, and the improvement 
has been in the old borough— in that spot, partly by the 
Harbour Commissioners, partly by the Town Council, 
and partly by the Government. There is as much cre- 
dit due to the Post-office authorities and to the. Harbour 
Commissioners, as to the Town Council. 

3550. Then, am I to understand that it is possible for 
mankind to entertain a difference of opinion as to whe- 
ther the improvements are improvements to the old 
borough?— I will say no such thing. 

3551. Then the improvements have really been of 
use in the localities in which they were made ? — Just the 
immediate neighbourhood ; for I can show you that rents 
have diminished in consequence of the increase of taxa- 
tion and the run of improved shops in that direction. 

3552. Mr. Major. — Assuming now, for the present, 
that only in that little spot — that little area — there has 
been a great improvement, will you go so far as to say 
that that great improvement has been prejudicial to 
the rest of the borough ? — I will, sir. In other parts of 
the old borough rents have fallen. I have property in 
different parts of the town, and I find that, in conse- 
quence of the improvements, trade has gone in that .di- 
rection. In that direction it is improved. 

3553. Mr. Copinger. — Would you rather yourself that 
it was again just as it was before? — Oh, I do not say 
that. I think it was in a filthy state, and it required 
some change. 

3554. Mr. Major. — What you say just comes to this, 
that the benefit is local ? — Yes, sir, precisely. . I am 
speaking of my own knowledge. 

3555. Your own opinion ? — Yes. 

3556. Mr. Macdonogh. — Then the improvements, 
though undoubtedly improvements, are just co-exten- 
sive with theplacesimproved ? — Well, that might be said. 

3557. Surely any thing might be said ; but will you 
say it?— I will say that the improvement of property 
has not extended over the whole borough. Quite the 
reverse. 

355S. Answer the question distinctly, Mr. Cameron. 
In the face of Belfast I. ask you, upon your solemn oath, 
do you mean to convey to the Commissioners that the 
improvements made have been co-extensive only with 
the places improved ? — I do not.say the immediate spot ; 
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ZVls there no improvement there? — I think the just right opposite to my property, Russell’s, a grocer 
■ - • ■ • ’ ’ shop and fruit shop. . 

3592. That is opposite to- your property, and i 



hut I give the circle; and I say it does not extend over 

the whole of the borough. . , 

3559. Will you he good enough to give the circle 
over which the improvement is operative ?— -I will. In 
the neighbourhood of Corporation-street ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waring-street, the foot of it ; the foot of 
High-street ; the neighbourhood of Anne- street ; the 
neighbourhood of Victoria^street ; and the area that lies 
between these streets and: the river, the improvement 
has- taken place, and the value of property is raised. 

3560. Mr. Major.-^Do you say that the benefit of 
these improvements is confined to these particular lo- 
calities ? — I do ; for I think you will 'get-a fair rent for 
property in that part of the town. In other parts of 
the town the same rents are not to be had as formerly, 
and it is from that that I form- my opinion. 

3561. Mr. Maodonogh . — N owy we have not merely 
the locality improved, but a -circle, of which it is easy to 
draw the radii, where do you put the centre? — I would 
put it near Victoria-street, and then it will be- the sec- 
tion of a circle. 

3562. Point it out on the map, if you please?— 
[Points.] Here is the point ; and the improvement of rent 
and property is about in that direction, and forms a cir- 
cle over the river and all in that direction-. 

3563. Tell me the extreme streets in the segment of 
the circle 1 — Part of Anne-street, 



rents there have not diminished; 

356 5. Have they improved? — I should say it is near 
there it begins to cease.- 

3566. Do: you S ee Dock-street. Does-it extend up any 
part of it? — I should say it does ;■ that is about the line. 

3567. And on the nortli side of North Queen-street? 

No; I would not say that property lias increased in 

value there. 

3568. Does it go to North Queen-street ?— No ; 1 
would rather keep down to York-street. 

3569. Then you come down to- Donegal-street ? — I 
would not go- so far.: 

3570. Well, .down Patrick-street? — A- little part of 
Patrick-street has-been improved. The lower part has. 

3571. That gives the- radii in that direction ?— Yes. 

3572. Well, would you bring it down to Anne’s 
Church? — No ; I would not. 

3573. Would you bring it as far as Academy-street? 
—Oh no, that is depreciated altogether, 

3574. Then it comes down Patrick-street, Victoria- 
street, Waring-street, lower part of High-street, Corpo- 
ration-street, Anne-street, and going out in the direction 
of the Corporation property, toward the markets? — I 
think that that property is all improved. 

3575. Mr. Copinger. — What proportion does that dis- 
trict hear to the remainder of the old borough ? — I do 
not think it is a fourth. 

3576. Is there a decided improvement in about a 
fourth of the old borough ? — I think so. Oh, decidedly. 

3577. Mr. Major.— Shall I take it down as your opin- 
ion that very decided improvement in one-fonrth of the 
old borough is calculated to diminish the value of pro- 
perty in all the rest? — I think so. I think it is. It is 
in Donegal-street, Academy-street, North-street, and 
several streets in which I have- property. I cannot now 
get the same rents that I used to do. 

3578. Mr. Coping er. — How has that diminished the 
value of property. Is it caused by there being a fine 
class of houses built in these new streets ? — I think so ; 
shops and warehouses and such like. 

3579. Mr. Macdonogh.— And I understand you to 
say, that the tendency was for people to go to these fine 
places in order to push their trade? — The accommoda- 
tion being given there, it was natural for them to do so; 



cantile men, is a tendency to bring these people to that Sept. 6 , 1858 .- 
locality?— It has that tendency. James 

3583. And to make them leave the old streets f Q amer on, ■ 
Yes ; where the trade is carried, it is natural for- the Esq. 

P 3584. But the part improved is in the old borough , 
of Belfast?— Oh, decidedly. 

3585. And your criterion of disimprovement and 
diminution has been, in every answer you have given 
on the subject, hasbeen that the rents have been lowered ! 

— Yes, sir, an4 the houses empty. 

3586. That : is much the same. You cannot get 
tenants as easily as before, nor rents. What per cent, 
do you swear the rest of the borough has been pre- 
judiced by the improvements of which we have been 
speaking?— Oh, I could not take upon myself to say. 

3587. Will you swear to any amount of per-centage f 
— No, but I know it is considerable. 

3588. What places, for example, have you to set .— 

I have two houses; at this moment, in Academy-street; 

and they have been to let for some time. 

3589. I believe that that is rather an ancient street l 
—I do not know that it is. It cannot be more than 
100 years old, at all events. 

3590. Is there a fine shop in Academy-street i 



There is; 

3591. How many fine shops are 11 



it ?— There is one 



habited? — Yes. , ,, 

3593. Tell me, has not Mrs. Russell, owing to the 

vigour of the trade in that shop, opened a second shop 
in the neighbourhood? — She has opened one, I know, 
in Waring-street. , . . 

3594. How many years ago ?— Well, I do not know , 

it is many years ago. . . . ... 

3595. Is there another good shop in Academy-street ( 

— Very few. . , 

3596.1s there one?— I do not think that there i s another . 

3597. Well now, you will do me the favour to extend 

your field of vision. Are you a native of Belfast, Mr. 
Cameron? — I am not. . 

3598. How long have you been a resident ol Beltastt 
— Between thirty-four and thirty-six years. 

3599. Do you think that the beauty of a city is ol 

any value to it? — The beauty of it? , , 

3600 Yes. Do you think this, that it is just as good 
to have' narrow filthy lanes, nests of villany, houses of 
depravity, or splendid streets or fine houses, former- 
chants and people like yourself to live in ?— There is 
no doubt that wide streets and new buildings are a great 
advantage to any town. 

3601. I dare say you would like to see Belfast great 
and flourishing ? — No doubt, so would every man of 
right feeling. 

3602. And do you not think that these improvements 
have very considerably enhanced the beauty of the 
town ?— In that locality there is no doubt they have ; 
there is no doubt about it. 

3603. Let me ask you, have not the avenues and 
approaches to the Queen’s bridge been a very great 
advantage to tlie town, and a very valuable improve- 

ment ? They have been widened; and, no doubt, that 

is an improvement. 

3604. You remember, Mr. Cameron, the condition ol 
things antecedently; now have not the improvements, 
by the opening and widening of these approaches, and 
the increased facility given to go to and from the quays, 
been very great ? — Oh, no doubt, it is one of the im- 
provements. 

3605. Do you not know, that if these approaches 



‘°358rS, Therefore, they removed from the old and had not been opened up, the 
bad streets !— "Where the good trade and theronghfsr, ™„ld not, w>4 

” f»l*ThSds the crnfe of.' the diminution in the old thoroughfare would be greater in some places. Of course 
and bad parts of the town, is it not?— Of course it is, to it gives greater facilities. 



some extent. 

3582. And I understand you to say, that the neces- 
sary result of the improvements in widening streets and 
building fine . accommodation for shopkeepers and' mer- 



3606.“Then, these are additional advantages?— They 
are, because it is a thoroughfare for the County Down ; 
going over the bridge they require a large road to bring 
the coals. ' 
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3607. And is not an advantage to those who require 
coals'? — Quite the reverse; the Coal-quay was at the end 
of High-street. 

3608. Was it not a nuisance ? — I do not know that 
it was. ' 



3609. Do you mean to say, that it would be better to 
have it where it was ? — Carrying out to me it would. It 
ismore inconvenient to carry coalsto the extended bound- 
ary from the present Coal-quay, than from the former. 

3610. Mr. Major And, according to you, to the 

other portions of the new borough ? — Yes. 

3611. Mr. Gopinger. — Do you think it is an advan- 
tage, not to have the coal vessels mixed up with the 
steamers ? — They were always separate. 

3612. Mr. Macdonogli. — But the steamers can now 
come up near the bridge, in consequence of the re- 
moval of the coal vessels to the other side of the river? 
— They come very near where the inlet was. 

3613. Do they not come right up to the bridge? — I 
am not aware that they do. Some of them may. 

3614. Are you a merchant ? — I am not. 

3615. You area plumber, I believe? — I am. 

3616. Tell me, sir, are the mercantile and shipping 
interests of Belfast, an object of interest in your sight? 
— No doubt, they are. 

3617. They are: do you swear that? — No doubt, 
the prosperity of the town is. 

3618. Does not the prosperity of the town re-act on 
every individual tradesman in it? — It does. 

3619. I ask you, sir, now that your vision is extended 
to the mercantile and shipping interests of Belfast, was 
it desirable to have that nest of colliers near the docks ? 
— I would rather not give an opinion upon that. If I 
wanted coal I would get it cheaper. 

3620. Mr. Gopinger. — Are you considering what is 

a benefit to yourself, and to a few other persons, or are 
you taking the great space of the whole borough into 
account, and the entire mercantile community of Bel- 
fast; which are you considering, them or yourself? 

I am speaking generally, that the extended borough 
has not been benefited. 

3621. I am not speaking of the new borough, I am 
speaking of the old. You say you prefer the old dock, 

because you could get a ton of coals cheaper ? I do 

not say 1 prefer it, I said it was more convenient ; but 
I admit that having it where it is is better for the 
public generally. 

3622. Mr. Macdonogh — Was it better, or was it not 
for the borough of Belfast ? — I will not say it was or not. 

3623. Then you will say that it is better for the 
public generally, and you will not say that it is better 
for the borough of Belfast?— I will say this, that if I 
wanted a ton of coals, I would get it cheaper. 

3624. Oh, did you ever read these words: — 



“ When self the wavering balance shakes, 

Tis rarely right adjusted." 

What do you think of that? Was not Burns a country- 
man of yours?— I have no musical turn; I was not 
acquainted with him, but I heard of him. 

3625. Tel! me, was the removal of the colliers from 
that spot near the docks, and was the establishment of 
the Coal-quay, where it now is, a benefit to the borough 
of Belfast?—! did say so before, it was an advantage ; 
but still I say the Council did not do it, it was the 
Harbour Commissioners ; and I believe the Harbour 
Commissioners filled up the docks too ; that was not 
done at the expense of the Council. 

3626. Mr. Gopinger — But suppose now that the Har- 
bour Commissioners would not do it except Victoria- 
street and those other streets were made, what would 
you think of that?— Oh, then I think that the coal 
would be as it originally was, a very confused mess. 

3627. Mr. Macdonogh . — Are there or are there not 
mills and factories in the extended district ?— Oh, there 
are plenty. 

3628. A good many, at all events?— I cannot tell how 
many. Is it spinning factories you mean ? 

3629. Factories of any kind ?— Yes, there are. 

3630. Do they not require a large consumption of 
coals? — Those that are driven by steam must. 



3631. Those that are driven by steam, and conse- 
quently require a large consumption of coal, are they 
numerous ?— Well, I cannot tell the number, but I think 
about six or seven. 

3632. Are not large quantities of coal required by 

each of them ? — Oh, yes. 3 

3633. Within the extended area ? — They have water- 
power, at all events. 

3634. Tell me one? — Well, there are four mills that 
have water-power, but whether they use it or not I 
cannot tell. I know that they have water-power but 
whether they avail themselves of it I cannot say. ’ 

3635. Mr. Major . — Is it your opinion, Mr. Cameron 
that if the borough — the whole borough, including the 
part which you say is benefited by the improvement— 
if the entire of the old borough had remained as it was • 
—do you say that three-fourths of it have been pre- 
judiced by the improvements? — I think so. 

3636. Well, suppose these improvements not made, 
would the whole borough be more prosperous than it is 
now ? — I think that property would have extended and 
improved in parts now depreciated. 

3637. I confine my question to the old borough? 

Well, I do so. The parts now depreciated would, I 
consider, have improved. I think so. 

3638. Without the new improvements at all? — I think 
so. The reason is, that the property swept away was 
scarcely a part that could be improved, and therefore 
Donegal-street and other streets would have been rebuilt. 

3639. Mr. Macdonogh — And Academy-street, would 
not that rise? — That was always built. 

3640. Mr. Cameron, in your opinion, is there one of 
the mills of which you spoke driven by water-power? 
— I have answered that question already. 

3641. Is there one ? — I have answed that question 
already. 

3642. Do you not know that all have steam-power? 
— I dare say every one of them have, for it is absolutely 
necessary to have steam. 

3643. Do you not know that they have all steam- 
power? — I do not know individually, but I know that 
every one of them have water running through them - 
but whether they avail themselves of it I cannot tell. ’ 

3644. Do you not know that they have steam?— 
They must have steam for working. 

3645. And do not every one of them use coals?— No 
doubt of it ; such of them as require it use it. 

3646. Was it fencing with me you were when you 
said if they used it, or such of them as required it use 
it ? — They must use fuel of some kind. It is possible 
they use coal. 

3647. It is not peat, is it? — I do not know. 

3648. Do you see the coal-carts taking the coals to 
them ? — I do. 

3649. Do you see them continually? — I see them 
occasionally. It is likely that they lay in a stock. 

3650. But that stock must come from the Coal-quay ? 
— Yes. 

3651. And does it not come over the Queen’s-bridge? 
— Not all. 

3652. Where from, then ? — I think, the lower end of 
Albert-quay is used for coal. 

3653. Is there a single yard of it used for such a 
purpose ? — I know that there is a great quantity of coals 
taken. 

3654. Is it an advantage to those gentlemen who own 
the mills to have their coals brought over the Queen’s- 
bridge and through these widened streets ?— The foot 
of High-street was equally open to those who chose to 
take coal as it now is. 

3655. Do you say that it would be as great an advan- 
tage to have every thing remain in statu quo?— I do 
not say that it would. 

3656. Were the streets leading to the bridge widened ? 
— High-street is the widest street in the town. 

365 1 . Mr. Copinger . — Did your own trade improve 
at all since these buildings and improvements have been 
made ? — Very little in the town. 

3658. Did it improve at all ?— It was more in the 
country. 

3659. Did it improve at all?— My trade and con- 
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nexion are principally in the country ; but that class 
of houses which give great employment to parties in my 
line did increase, but I had not much to do with them. 

3660. Mr. Macdonogh. — Was the building in the 
extern boundary going on for several years — seven or 
eight — before 1854 or 1855? — I think from 1833 or 
1836 to 1854, 1 might say there was a great deal done. 

3661. Do you remember when the gaol was built? — 

I do, sir. 

3662. What year was that ? — About ten years ago — 
1848 I think. 

3663. Do you remember when the court-house was 
built? — -Yes; part of the ground it stands on belonged 
to me. 

3664. What did you get an acre for it ? — I got at the 
rate of £800 the statute acre. They only took a section 
— about half an acre. 

3665. Do you know what they might have got the 
court-house for ten years before ? — I did hear, but I 
cannot say now. 

3666. Did you hear that it was only half of that? — 

I could not say. I do not exactly remember what it was. 

3667. You say that there was a great tendency to 
build from 1836 to 1854 ? — Yes, there was a great deal 
of building carried on. 

3668. And it was progressive— was that so ? — It was 
universal on the surface. 

3669. But scattered here and there in different parts ? 
—Yes. 

3670. It seemed to be a tendency which was pro- 
gressing? — Of course when it increased it must have 
progressed. 

3671- And it was so in 1853 and 1854? — Up to 
1854, I think. 

3672. What buildings were erected in 1854? — A 
great many of these houses all around the court-house 
were built in 1853 and 1854. 

3673. Were there any in the year 1854? — There 
were some in 1854. 

3674. Mr. Major. — Was not this in the new borough ? 
— Yes ; but the property was excluded from the taxation. 

3675. Mr. Macdonogh — What mill was built in 1854, 
as well as you remember, if you do remember any thing 
about it? — I do not remember a mill being built in 
this locality in 1854. 

367 6. I mean at all in the outward boundary ? — I 
think there was Mr. Thompson’s and Mr. Rosse’s being 
built about that time, but I am not certain. 

3677. But the improvement was going on progres- 
sively, and people were building, houses being erected, 
scattered here and there up to 1854. Do you happen 
to recollect that the Chancery suit was instituted in 
1855 ? — I do not recollect. 

3678. Do you not remember, Mr. Cameron, that there 
were great discussions and printed advertisements in the 
public papers, in 1854, about the Corporation? — I re- 
member the fact of its being so ; but whether it was in 
the year 1854 or 1855, 1 do not know. I suppose it 
was 1855. 

3679. Then there was very little building since 1855 
in the new borough? — Yes. 

3680. There seems to be a stand-still at present in 
the building line? — Yes. 

3681. Is not that manifest even to a stranger ? — I do 
not see how he could gauge it. 

3682. Could he not see whether there was any build- 
ing going on ? — That is a matter of opinion. 

3683. It is a matter of fact, sir. Comparison is for 
men who know it. But it is patent that there has been 
little building from 1854 ? — There has been very little 
from that period. 

3684. Now, you know that several persons have gone 
to the Holy wood direction? — Yes: a great many per- 
sons have gone in the direction of Holywood. 

3685. That is toward the sea? — Yes ; on the lough. 

3686. And they are getting up villas there? — They 
are getting into streets about Holywood, there are so 
many building. 

3687. And several villas have been built below Holy- 
wood ? — I do not know below it. 

3688. Is there not a tendency to build along the sea 



shore? — I think there is more in the county Antrim Sept. 6, 1858. 
than in the county Down. 

3689. Do you think it candid or fair to instance the Q^™ e e a ron 
building along the sea shore as having any thing to do 

with the inquiry about the extern boundary? — I do not 
go so far as Holywood ; but along the district that the 
railway runs, there has been an immense number of 
buildings. 

3690. Haveyouland in this neighbourhood? — I have. 

3691. And how much did you part with for the 
court-house ? — About half an acre. 

3692. How much did you get for it? — £400. There 
were three takes, and mine was a very small one. 

3693. Do you still keep the price at £800 an acre 
for building ground? — Well, sir, I do. 

3694. Did it ever strike you that it was the high 
price of land that was the cause of no buildings being 
on it ? — No, sir ; other land is higher. 

3695. Do you know what you gave for the land for 
which you got £800 an acre ? — I do not remember. 

3696. Have you let land by the foot in this neigh- 
bourhood ? — I have. 

3697. When? — I let one lot about two years ago, 
and another about eighteen months ago. 

3698. For how much per foot did you let the lot two 
years ago ? — I let one lot for 2s. id., with about 600 
feet of area. The other I let more as a block. 

3699. For how much did you let that ? — £35 a-year. 

3700. How much was in it? — Well, I cannot say 
exactly the area of it. It was something near an acre ; 
very close upon an acre. If I throw in the street I 
think it would be more than an acre. 

3701. It has the privilege of the street then. How far 
is it from this ? — About 300 yards. 

3702. Does it front upon this road? — No ; upon the 
cross street that runs upon Shankhill ; and the other is 
near it. 

3703. Does it front upon the public highway? — It is 
a street fifty feet wide. 

3704. You get£35’a-year for less than an acre? — Yes. 

3705. Was it upon lease? — Yes. 

3706. What do you value the £35 at — how many 
years’ purchase ? — It is well secured. I would take it 
at twenty-two years’ purchase. 

3707. That would be £770. If you got 2s. id. a 
foot, what would that be for an acre ? — It would be 
upwards of £.40 a-year. 

3708. How many years’ purchase would you value 
that at ? — £880 at the same years’ purchase. 

3709. Then this was not a bad purchase of yours ? — 

I do not say whether it was good or bad. I wish I had 
plenty of them. 

3710. Mr. Major . — Is the conclusion you draw from 
it this — that property has depreciated in value here ? — 

It is, sir. 

3711. And you, of course, ascribe that to the increase 
of the rates ? — I do. 

3712. When did you let the last ground you spoke 
of ? — I think I let one lot between two and three years 
ago, and the other about two years ago. 

3713. Mr. Macdonogh . — What did you give for these 
two places respectively per acre ? — I would rather not 
answer that question. 

3714. Mr. Copinger . — How long ago is it since you 
made the purchase, and what did it cost you ? — It cost 
me about £200 per acre. It is ten or twelve years ago. 

3715. Then, it has raised from £200 to £800? — 

Yes. That which I allude to is a large portion that I 
gok It was completely insulated ; and by taking my 
own property, which adjoined it, into it, and making 
them one, it increased the value. 

3716. Mr. Macdonogh . — Do you think that that will 
give the learned Commissioners any idea of the vast im- 
provement and rise in the value of property in this 
town, and its vicinity — that increase from £200 to £800; 
is it not an element to show that Belfast is rising ? — 

There were portions of it I had to take to give me the 
advantage of it, which cost me between £50 and £60 
an acre, and some of it between £40 and £50. 

3717. Mr. Copinger . — What was the highest you ever 
let your land for ? — I let part of it for £60 an acre. 
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3718. When did you . let for £60:an acre? — Before 

3719;- I asked you when ? — In 1851 and 1853, I* 
think. There are properties right across, here, and 
properties belonging to other parties, and I average, the 
whole -at £5.0 an acre. 

3720. Were, these lettings,by yourself?— Ihey were, 

3721. What, upon an average, did you pay tor your, 
property— the whole, of it— ten or twelve years ago. ?— 
There were so many lots of it I could not say. 

3722. How much do you getperacre for.it? — I have 
one, lot I get £24 10s. for; another, I ,get£23 for; an- 
other small plot, £20. I will average the whole at £5,0. 
I have, not more than one,and a-half acres at £60:, 

3723. That, at twenty-two years’ purchase, is £1,320; 
Where. are the frontages ? Are these better frontages 
than you have been, previously • describing i?-4-Well,.- I 
suppose they are the same. 

3724. Do you not know whether they are better ? — 
Well, I do not know that., 

3725. What is the frontage. ,on . this road, leading to 
the court-house, by the acre ?— That, stands me . in 
between . £25 and £30 the acre. 

3726. When, did , you buy that ? — About twelve 



years ago. 

3727. What would you now take for it ? — I offered it 
to the barracks .and Grand J ury at £800 an acre. 

3728. Mr. Major When did you make that offer ? 

About two months-ago ; a little before .the assizes 

3729. ' Mr., Macdonoi/h . — I be 2s. del. a foot, what . is 
the depth of tliatlettiug,? — I think it is. about,. sixty- 

3730. How , much, per year do .you say that would be 

for an acre ? I think it would come to near £40. 

3731. Do you not know that it would , come to near 
£80 ? — I do not know. 

3732. How much would itbe, Mr.Hastings? — £80 10s. 

3733. Was that letting a-yeai- and a-half ago, Mr. 
Cameron, or two years ago? — 1 think it was between 
two and three years ago. 

3734. Did you not say at first that one of the . lettings 
was eighteen months ago, and the other two years ago ? 



3735. Which of them is this?— I cannot exactly 
divide the times. The .other was within three years. 

3736. They certainly must have occurred between 
1855 and 1856 ?— I receive no rent for one of them. I 
gave it a considerable number of yearsfree ; therefore, I 
have got no rent. 

3737. Will you say that the 2s. id. a-foot that you 
got since 1855 was not the highest you ever got ?— I 
will not be certain. I do not think it is£S0. I will 
not endorse that. I have not, from on© of these plots, 
received any money. I gave it for a certain number of 
years free. 

3738. Mr. Copinger You told Mr. Joy that property 

here in this outward boundary has depreciated in value, 
and you told me that you offered, two mouths ago, land 
on this road at £800 an acre to the Grand J ury and other 
parties. May I ask . you, if it remained of the same 
value as. you recollect it, what would you expect per 
acre for it ? — I would expect fully £1,000, because the 
interest of money, and rents, and all are growing on it, 
and I am, giving it for wliat I got for this court-house 
plot ; therefore the interest of the money is making the 
land more valuable. . If I offered it then at £800j it 
would take £1,000 to pay mo now. 

3739. : Mr. Maedonogh — Do you know Sir E. Ten- 
nant’s property ? — I know it, I think. 

3740. Where is it?— About half-a-mile from this. 

3741. Is it in the extended area ?— Some of it is; and 
he./could not let any of it, nor the parties who got into 
it and. took, it from him. 

37 42. . Do- you venture to swear that, sir ? — I say it 
lias been - passed from, .one to another,,, and then adver- 
tised to be let for building ground— about 1,000 feet; and 
there is not a building on it thatl know. I know of no 
building, there., ■ 

3743. Has Sir E. ^Tennant an agent here ?— Ho. has. 

3744. Do you know that Mr. Carlisle has taken a 
portion of .it ?— Yes. , 



3745. For what purpose? — I cannot-tell. 

3746. Is it for building ? — I do not- know. 

3747. Whendid he take it? — Abouttwelve monthsagoj 

3748. What length of time has it been in.the market? 
— It has been a long time in the- market— many years., 

3749. How many years?— Some three or four years 
ago. 

3750. Do you call that many years: -ago-? — -I, would 
say three years ago. 

3751. Do you think-that, the- circumstance of. Sir. E. 
Tennant’s property being advertised could have any 
effect in reducing the, value of your- -property ? — I, dare 
say it would. 

3752. Has there not been anew street made through 
it? — Yes, I think about three years ago, but.no Jiouses 
have been built on it. 

3753. Be good enough to look at this mapof Captain 
Gilbert’s. Does not -the igreen -line describe the, bound- 
ary of the old borough? — There- was an, alteration in 
the municipal boundary, and I cannot therefore telL.- 

3754. Do you not know that this, is the (present mu- 
nicipal boundary ? — My map-shows the very same. 

37 55: Are these May’s fields [pointing] ? — Yes,, fur- 
ther up. 

3756. Is not this the part that has been-takenln ?— 
That is a portion of it. 

3757. Mr. Major Then thereris a portion of-the 

new borough at the other side of - the river ?— Tlfore is, 

3758. Mr. Maedonogh.-r- Now, having admitted, what 
you did just now, was it right or fair of you to tell the 
Commissioners that the markets were far away from the 
part taken in, andvery inconvenient-? — I say thatfrom 
this it is very inconvenient. 

3759. Mr. Major. — From this map.it would appear 
that they are in the very centre of the- new borough ? — 
They are not in the centre, if you would put a compass 
to them. Smitlifield would be the centre, but that is 
half-a-mile from the new markets. 

3760. Mr. Copinger. — Can you tell me what.space is 
occupied by Smitbfield? — I do not think there is more 
in Smitlifield than about four statute acres— the square 
of Smitlifield. 

3761. Whatis it occupied as ?— Oh, alldescriptions 
of ware, fruit, old furniture, straw — all sorts of things. 

3762. But is it not confined to what are called hux- 
ters? — Well, I think, it is more confined to hardware. 

37 63. Is it necessary to have it ?— I think dt is very 
necessary. 

3764. What would be the cost of procuring ground 
there for markets ? — I cannot tell. 

3765. Give me an idea?— It depends upon the direc- 
tion you would go to clear away the, houses. 

3766. If you wanted to have the markets in the centre 
of the town, would it be very expensive, to procure 
ground for them ? — Well, some of the houses- are not of 
a good class, but I cannot tell, what, the figure would 
be for three or four acres. 

3767. And you think that the markets should be 
in the centre of the town, on account of the distance 
from this district to their present locality ? — It is very 
inconvenient for us to go where we have to go. 

3768. Would itbe necessary to take down -three or 
four acres of these old houses for the purpose of afford- 
ing market accommodation ?— They ,are very Inconve- 
niently placed for us now. 

3769. I am not asking your convenience. I say, it 
the markets were necessary in the. neighbourhood ol 
Smitlifield, would it be necessary to get three acres or 
four acres of the ground on which these,. poor houses 
now stand for the purpose ? — If you concentrated the 
same markets that are now- elsewhere, I think it would, 
perhaps require double the amount; but. there was, a 
better place, in my opinion,- for markets,, pointed, out, to 
the Commissioners. 

3770. Show it to me? [Witness points. out the loca- 
lity on the map.] 

3771. Would not that be just as far from, the ■ centre 
as the other? Is it not near the court+house here?— 
It is a good way down. It is at the bottom; of Donegal* 
street. 
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3772. That would bring the' ground round about this 
locality into play ?— I do not know that. 

3773. Mr. Joy tendered the map produced by the 
witness in evidence. 

3774. Mr. Bruce said -that .there were some houses 
erected in the new districtnot marked upon it at all? — 
Witness. — I only spoke of ,the lighted and watched 
district. 

,3775. Mr. Joy. — On that subject of - markets, do you 
know the locality between To wnsend-stree t ■ and Mill- 
field ? — I do. 

3776. Is there apportion of -land there- not occupied 
by building ? — There is a large portion of land unoccu- 
pied between I'ownsend-streetand Smithfield. 

3777. Is there any jspot nearer to. the new district 
than Smithfield where there is land' unoccupied 'by build- 
ing?— Yes, there is here. [Pointing.] 

: 3778. Mr. Macdonogh. — -Have you not pointed out 
on. that map the place, that was rejeoted by Parliament? 
—No, that is at the .other side' of the road. 

3779. Mr. Gopinger.— Tell me how far from, this court- 
house is it? — It is fully half-a-mile— a sharp half mile. 

3780. Is it not between Donegal-street and this? — 
Ho - it is near North-street, on the opposite side of 
Lodge road. 

3781. How close to your, property would it be? — 
My property is immediately round this. I would say 
it. was a sharp half mile from, the lower.part of my 
property. 

3782. Mr. Major. — You mention having paid £200 
an acre for your property, and at a subsequent period 
letting some of it? — I say it. stands rue in that. 

3783. Mr. Joy. — At the time you made.the purchase, 
had you adjoining.land that enabled you to make good 
approaches to it?— Yes ; and I had to pay a large figure 
for these small plots. 

3784. Then I understand, Mr. Cameron, that you 
have an adjoining property which affords good ap- 
proaches to the road from the ground you purchased 
from various parties, and which had the effect of raising 
the value of those portions when they became your 
property ? — There is no doubt about it. 

.3785. And therefore you let them for .considerably 
higher rents than you bought them for ?— Yes, sir. 

,3786. Then I do not understand you as representing 
that the increase of the acreable value of the land, which 
you purchased from one and sold to another party, was 
occasioned in any way by the street improvements made 
in the old borough by the Corporation? — Oh, quite the 
contrary. 

3787. You were asked whether you had not one or 
two houses in Academy-street, in point of fact ; tell the 
Commissioners whether you have not pretty nearly, as 
much property in the old borough as in the new ? — Oh, 
my rental in the old is far beyond that in the new 
borough. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1 3788. Mr. Cameron, inyour outwardboundary capacity 
merely,, do you, on behalf of yourself and the persons 
resident within that district, object .to pay taxation for 
your share of, the. £150, 000 legally borrowed, so far as 
it was legally spent ? 

Mr. Gopinger. — .Confine yourself to , answering for 
yourself. 

Witness. — I really do object to pay for the money 
borrowed in the old borough, and for the improvement 
of the old borough. 

3789. Do you object to pay your fair proportion of 
taxation for so much of the £150,000 as was borrowed 
under the Act of 1845, and applied, pursuant to the direc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament; in your rural capacity do you 
object to it? — I do object to that; I would pay all I 
should honestly ; the paving and .lighting of the ex- 
tended ■ district I should pay. 

37,90. But are you not paying interest on that 
£150,000 already 1— Oh, yes, and have been since 1853, 
and interest on a larger amount, I think. 

3791. But since 1855 have you not been relieved 
from interest on the £84,000 illegally borrowed ? — All 
I know is, that we got our taxation reduced ; I pre- 
sume that that was the cause of it. 



3792. And have 'you not .a.still greater objection to Sept. 6,. 1858. 

pay any portion of the interest on the. £50.000 bor- 

rowed for gas, and misapplied to other purposes,, and on J ames 

the £84,000, than you have with respect to the,^g^ eron ’ 
£150,000 ? — I do object to that in toto. 

3793. Now, suppose it could be proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that between the years 1845 and 
1853, £20,000 and upwards was illegally borrowed by 
the Town Council of Belfast, for the purpose of enabling 
them to increase their popularity by keeping down 
the rates of the rate-payers of the old borough, would 
you, not think it a monstrous injustice, that you and the 
other rate-payers, resident in the outward borough, should 
be saddled with any portion of that? [Objected to.] 

3794. Suppose that before you came to form a, part 
of, the borough at all, prior to 1853, it should turn out 
on investigation that £20,000, and upwards, of ; this, 
our borrowed money, was borrowed for the purpose of 
keeping down the rates in the old borough,' do you be- 
lieve you should. be saddled with that? — Certainly not. 

3795. Up to 1853 had the rate-payers of this out- 
ward boundary any representation in the Town Council ? 

— Not from 'the extended boundary; but some of the 
representatives of the borough lived in the outward 
district. 

3796. Had any of the residents of the new borough 
qualification to elect a member for the Town Council? 

When did, the persons living between the present 
boundary and what was the boundary of the borough, 
first obtain the municipal franchise? — In 1853, I 
think ; in August, 1853, or November of that year. 

3797. It was the 25th of November, 1853. Now,, is 
it not one of . your complaints that you are to be bound 
by the acts of a body elected previous to the period at 
which you were- represented by it? — That is one of our 
strong objections ; because, if not represented, we have 
no right to be taxed. 

3798. Do you object to the illegal acts of the Council 
before you obtained representation ? — If there were 
auy illegal acts, of course I do. 

3799. Now, if large sums of money, amounting to 
thousands of pounds, were paid for interest to the 
Treasurer between 1842, and 1853, to make up for de- 
ficiencies caused by want of diligence in collecting 
even the short rates imposed, would you object to pay 
any 'proportion of that? [Objected to.] 

3800. If large sums of money, amounting to thou- 
sands of .pounds, were from year to year paid as interest 
to the Treasurer, upon an over-checked account between 
1842. and 1845, would you object, as an outward 
boundary resident, to have that, or auy portion of .it, 
placed upon your property ? 

Mr ..Major Do you understand that question? 

Witness. — It might be narrowed, I think, for it is ex- 
ceedingly complicated. I think I have answered thequesi 
tion already ; I obj ect to all illegal acts, if there were any. 

3801. .Have you any particular anxiety to take upon 
your property any portion of these law costs? — No; 
certainly not. I . say that, generally with regard to the 
taxes put upon , the extended boundary, we had no 
means of representation at the time. 

3802. Were they all incurred, Mr. Cameron, before 
you had any representation in the Town Council ? — 

Decidedly ; and we got no benefit since, and no funds 
to improve it. 

.3803. Do you recollect the meetings that were held 
for the purpose of getting up opposition to the exten- 
sion of the borough ? — I do remember one or two meet- 
ings that I attended myself. 

3804. .Do you know the mills of Messrs. Johnson 
and Carlisle ? — I do. 

.3805. Do you know the mill of Mr. Ewart? — I do. 

3806. Were theso gentlemen, at that time, interested 
in preventing the extension of the boundary ? — Well, 

I do not know that they would hav^been interested; 

I cannot speak of it ; but they were mill-owners, and 
are now within the extended boundary, but pay no 
rates except the borough rate, or something that way. 

3807. Do you know Mr. Corry, the timber merchant ? 

— Yes, Robert Corry. 

3808. Do you know any thing of any bargain that 
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was made with Messrs. Johnston and Carlisle, Mr. Corry 
and Mr. Ewart, or any of them, that if they would 
abandon their opposition to the extension of the 
boundary, the lighted and watched district should not 
be extended to their property, although it might be ex- 
tended to those who persevered in the opposition %— I 
have heard . [Objected to. Objection allowed]. 

3809. Were you present at any such agreement ?— 
I was not a party to it. 

3810. Mr. Major. — Do you know of such an agree- 
ment! — I know no such thing ; but I heard 

3811. Never mind what you heard. You know 
nothing of the kind! — No, I do not. 

3812. Mr. Rea. — Will you tell me, Mr. Cameron, did 
any of those gentlemen attend your meetings? — They 
did ; Mr. Carlisle attended, and Mr. Ewart attended,' 
that is, William Ewart. 

3813. Was Mr. Carlisle at that time on the Town 
Council ? — I do not think he was. 

3814. Was he an old special ?~I cannot tell. I am 
clear of that. 

3815. Was Mr. William Ewart a member of the 
Town Council then ? — Either he or his father was. 

3816. Did he cease to attend your meetings ? — Well, 
I do not know whether he did or not ; he only attended 
one, I think ; only one. 

3817. Did Mr. Corry persevere in his opposition ? — 
I cannot tell you that ; I do not know any thing at all 
about Mr. Corry. 

3818. Now, is the mill of Mr. Ewart taxed with 
police rate at the present moment ? — I think not, sir ; 
nothing but borough rate. 

3819. Is the mill of Messrs. Johnston and Carlisle 
charged with police rate now ? — I think it is the same, 
from the evidence of Mr. Carlisle the other day. 

3820. Now, from the contiguity of Mr. Ewart’s mill 
to the town, and from the number of buildings sur- 
rounding it, do you not think that it would be as fair 
that it should be taxed as the house of Mr. Tracy, the 
resident magistrate ; that when the lighted and watched 
boundary goes so far, it might go out a little further, 
and include that populous district ? — My impression 
is, sir, that the taxes would pay all the expenses ; Mr. 
Tracy’s is nearer the last lamp than Mr. Ewart’s mill is. 

3821. Do you not believe, upon your oath, Mr. 
Cameron, that people having power to extend the lighted 
and watched boundary, and extending it to where they 
did extend it, do you not believe that a number of 
persons having such power, arid intending to act bond 
fide, should have extended it so as to include the 
property of Mr. William Ewart, at the time they 
chose to include the property of Mr. Tracy? — My 
impression is that it would have paid them, and that 
they ought to have done it. 

3822. Now, suppose that they had done so, and that 
Mr. Ewart’s property had been rated, how much would 
Mr. Ewart have lost and the town have gained, or rather 
the Town Councillor have lost, and the town have 
gained? — The town must have gained a considerable sum. 

3823. Which the Town Councillor would have lost ? 
— Well, I suppose it would have been deducted from 
his profits. 

3824. Now, you say that you were unfairly treated, 
and that a fraud was practised upon you in point of 
fact in the year 1853 ? — A fraud, I say, was practised 
upon me by making me believe that a Bill would not 
be applied for. 

3825. Were not the costs of that Act of 1853, Mr. 
Cameron, considerably increased by what you believe 
was the bad faith exhibited on the part of the Town 
Council ? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

3826. Who appeared for you in 1853 ; what solicitor? 
— Mr. Samuel Bruce, I think, at least jointly with Mr. 
Macrory. I think it was Mr. Macrory ; Mr. Macrory 
and he together ; they were both connected in the matter. 

3827. Now, did you lately sell any ground for bar- 



racks at the rate of about £400 an acre, or thereabouts ? 
No ; I set no ground for a barracks. 

3828. Or any other ground for any purpose at that 
rate ? — No. 

3829. With regard to May’s fields, south, do you 
recollect, Mr. Cameron, that about ten years ago there 
was very little inclination to build in this locality, in 
the neighbourhood called the Crumlin road? — About 
fifteen years ago they were beginning to build, after 
this line was opened up. 

3830. Was it in such favour as it is at present? — 
Well, of course it was growing, buildings being put up 
from time to time. 

3831. Did not the parties who speculated in building- 
ground, at their own peril, in this district, make good 

bargains? Well,' I suppose they did, if the buildings 

had been continued. 

3832. Well, but in consequence of buildings — though 
they may have stopped within the last three or four 
years — in consequence of buildings, to a great extent, 
increasing outside the borough, have not Mr. Henderson 
and other gentlemen made more than they expected ? — 
Well, I do not know what they expected. Mr. Hender- 
son’s ground is let very well from about 1850 or 1852. 

3833. Now, as one of the reasons for May’s fields, 
south, being less valuable than at one period it was ex- 
pected to be likely to become, builders have gone up 
to the Windsor district, and to the Crumlin road 
district, and, in point of fact, to all the high districts 
about the town ?— Oh, I do not believe that any one 
would have built the same description of house at May’s 
fields, south, as they have at Windsor. 

3834. Well, but do you not recollect it in better 
favour than at present— the district, I mean, by the 
Ormeau-road, and round by the gas-works ? Yes. 

3835. Did you hear Mr. Brassington’s valuation of 
May’s fields, south ? — I did in London. 

3836. Do you know that he valued it at £200 an 
acre ? — I do not remember. 

3837. That is about what it would bring from specula- 
tors in building ? Well, I do not recollect the valuation. 

3838. Well° now, take it at forty-three acres; you 
beino- a speculator in building, and knowing what other 
gentlemen in your line would be inclined to do, what 
do you think May’s fields, south, would sell for per 
acre at the present moment, if all the building specu- 
lators were united to compete for it? — Well, I cannot 
state ; it is a thing I would have nothing to do with. 

3839. You would not think of it ? -Oh, no, except for 
a foundry or a mill, or something that way. I would 
rather not give an offer for it. I might give plenty 
of money for it and it would be cheap for it. I do not 
think it would let except for mills and foundries. I do 
not think it would be likely to be occupied otherwise 
very soon. 

3840. Have you heard a great cry from members ol 
the Town Council and others, that, in consequence of 
having to go through the form of applying to the Court 
of Chancery, they could not set it ?— I heard some say 
it; and I beard counsel state in London that it would set 
now as well as ever if the consent of the Court could 
be got. 

3841. Do you not know May’s fields, south, for ten 
years before this wonderful Chancery injunction?— 
Oh, I know it for thirty or forty years ; upwards of 
thirty any way. 

3842. And during that time did you ever know ot any 

demand, whatever, from any person for building-ground 
upon the locality near May’s fields, south ?— I had not 
an opportunity of knowing it. , 

3843. Did you?— I had no knowledge of it. I did 
not know whose property it was, really. 

3844. Was there not as great acessation of demandtor 
it for five years before the injunction as since ? — I really 
do not know. It was at the opposite end of the town 
from my property. 
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3845- Mr. Joy. — Mr. Charters, do you reside in what 
is called the new district ? — Yes. 

3846. And have you considerable property in that 
new district! — Yes, I have. 

3847. Have you also property in the old borough ? — 
Yes. 

3848. Upon what amount are you rated, do you 
recollect, in the borough? — I believe it is about £1,700 
a-year. 

'3849- That £1,700 is rated in the new borough, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

3850. And several hundreds a-year iD the old? — 
About £600 I believe. 

3851. Now, are you owner of a large flax spinning- 
mill established in the new district? — Yes, sir, part 



owner. 

3852. Is not that situated on the Falls-road? — Yes. 

3853. Now, Mr. Charters, prior to the year 1853, 
when the Annexation Act was passed, were you the 
owner of this same property in the new district? — Yes. 

3854. And, prior to that period, did you let, from 
time to time, portions of your land for the purposes of 
building ? — Y es, I did. 

3855. Was it letting freely in the market at that 

time? Yes ; I let a considerable quantity year after 

year for a number of years. 

3856. Now, since that Act of Parliament was passed 
which imposed the rating upon the new borough, to 
meet the debt of the old borough, has building pro- 
gressed upon your property as it did prior to the year 
1853?— It has not. 

3857. Substantially speaking, Mr. Charters, has there 
been much building upon that property since the year 
1853 ?— I have not let any of it since. 

3858. Now, having up to that period let it freely, and 
having let none since, will you tell the Commissioners, 
according to the best of your judgment and knowledge, 
to what is that sudden change to be attributed ? — There 
are two reasons — one, taxation in the neighbourhood ; 
and the other, that there was not a want of houses there ; 
it was nearly all built on — but, I think I would have 
let it if there was no taxation, but not in the same ratio. 

3859. Mr. Major. — Taxation and the want of de- 
mand? — Yes, sir. 

3860. Mr. Joy. — You believe you would have let, but 
not in the same ratio ?— Yes. 

3861. Are you aware of what are called the street 
improvements and town improvements carried out by 
the Town Council in the old borough. Are you aware 
substantially of what they were ? — Yes; Victoria-street 
and other streets about them. 

3862. Now have these improvements, so made in the 
old borough, in your opinion, contributed substantially 
to the benefit or progress of the new district ? — I do not 
think it has done me one shilling’s worth of service or 
good. They have been no advantage to my property. 

3863. Mr. Major. — But the question is of greater 
extent than your property. Has it benefited the dis- 
trict ? — I do not know of any advantage to my neigh- 
bourhood. 

3864. Mr. Joy. — With regard to the traffic and tra- 
velling to and fro from the new borough to the old, are 
the streets which are made use of for that purpose, the 
streets on which those improvements and that large 
expenditure were made and incurred? — We have the 
same roads we formerly had — Aune-street and High- 
street. I do not know whether the carts go across 
Victoria-street. We have just the same roads still. 

3865. But you are aware that Anne-street was 
widened as you approach the Queen’s-bridge ? — I think 
that was before 1853. 

3S66. It is said that this widening was made neces- 
sary for the purpose of meeting what was required, in 
order to get the Coal-quay to the other side of the river. 
In point of fact, would it not be much more convenient, 
as far as the new district is concerned, to have the Coal- 
quay on the Antrim side of the river ? — It would cost 
us 2d. a ton less. 

3867. So that the opening of Anne-street, in order 



that there might be free access to the county Down side J? 1111 
of the river, saddled you with 2d. a ton more? — Yes; ers ’ 

but I do not think there was accommodation at this side 
of the river. 

3868. But the shifting of the coal to the county Down 
side of the river was not a benefit to your district ? — No; 
certainly not. 

3869. And if it had continued on the Antrim side, the 
opening of Anne-street to the Queen’s-bridge would not 
have been necessary for the purposes of coal! — I think so. 

3870. Do not the residents in the new district pay 
Grand Jury cess ? — Yes. 

3871. Now, it was said to-day by Mr. Hastings, that 
the Town Council expended certain sums that he men- 
tioned on the streets or roads running through the new 
district ; in point of fact, does not the Grand J ury pay to 
the Town Council for roads, the sum of £1,400 or 
£1,500 a-year ? — I see that statement in the newspapers 
occasionally. 

3872. So that if they expended £1,100 upon the roads 
in your district, and received from the Grand Jury 
upwards of £1,400, they were no losers thereby on that 
account ? — I could not say that. 

3873. Mr. Bruce. — Since 1853 it is not more than 
£200 a-year. 

3874. Mr. Joy. — Tell the Commissioners, Mr. Char- 
ters, according to your judgment, wdiether the premature 
taxation, recently imposed upon this rural district within 
the new boundary is, or is not. prejudicial to the interests 
of the borough ?— It is very prejudicial to the outside 
boundary; I think I am a competent judge. It was a 
disadvantage to my neighbourhood. 

3875. Are you able to state whether, in point of fact, 
it has had the effect of throwing building outside the 
boundary altogether ? — I am not aware of it to any large 
extent. 

3876. Now, as to the benefit done to the new district 
by the expenditure of the Corporation, can you tell the 
Commissioners, whether in a sanitary point of view, the 
Corporation has substantially improved the new district 
since it came under its jurisdiction ? — I am not aware of 
any improvement in my neighbourhood. 

3877. Or are you aware of any substantial improve- 
ment in sanitary matters in the new borough since the 
old borough took it under its protection ? — I am not 
aware of any. 

3878. Are you aware, Mr. Charters, that one of the 
grounds upon which the Corporation mainly sought the 
annexation of the new district with the old was, that it 
might improve and control the sanitary state of the new 
district ? — I have a faint recollection of what was said 
at the time. My memory is that it was as you say. 

3879. Now, as regards the roads here, are the roads 
in better order and condition under the Council than 
under the Grand Jury? — It was a turnpike road, and it 
was better formerly than it has been on an average for 
the last four years. 

3880. Have you considered, Mr. Charters, what would 
be a fair and equitable arrangement as regards tbe rating 
of the 'new borough, having respect to the benefit which 
the new borough has or has not derived from the expen- 
diture of the Corporation ? [Objected to]. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3881. You are, I believe, very extensively in trade? 

—I am. 

3882. Is it a spinning-mill of which you are the part 
proprietor ? — Yes. 

3883. And that is within the extended boundary ? — 

Yes, one of them. I have a mill also in the town. 

3884. It was in the year 1853 that the new borough 
was annexed to the old borough ? — It was. 

3885. And you knew that the Bill of 1853 would 
make the outward boundary liable for tbe debt antece- 
dently contracted ?— Yes; but I was led to believe that 
there was a very large surplus, and that they did us a 
favour when they took us in. 

3886. But you knew that the debts were to be paid ? 
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— Of course, the legal debts; but I. did not kuow what 
they amounted to. 

3887. But you did not object ?— L was engaged in an 
opposition, but I ’withdrew it on the ’representations that 
were made. 

3888. By whom were the representations made?— By 
the Town Council party pMr. Bates, and I do not know 
who the others were. I- was talked' to- very-much by a 
member of the Town Council, and I was told that they 
had plenty of property, and that .by- taking in the new 
district, they- were satisfied that they could- reduce the 
rate from 3.s. to 2s. 

.3889. Mr. Majors -But you knew that there was a 
large debt ? — I knew that there. was, -but I did -not know 
any. thing, of - the .illegal borrowing. I -was not aware 
that they- kad-expended more than they had property 
tojcover. 

• 3890. 'Mr. .Joy.— And they - said * that . the rating 
would not exceed 2s. ?— Yes. 

:3891. MxiMacdonogh .. — That the rating- would not 
exceed 2s., and that they had plenty of property-?— -Yes. 

I knew that there was an Act of Parliament authorizing 
them to raise a certain sum. 

.3892. I believe it is since the end of the year 1854, 
or the beginning of 1855, that buildings have not pro- 
gressed ?— There has been very little building in my 
neighbourhood since. 

3893. . Do you confine it, Mr. Charters, to that period 
since 1854?. — I cannot , say particularly to a half year. 
It is within the last five years. 

3694. Was it not during the years 1855-1856-1 857- 
1858, that the stagnation occurred ? — It may be. I 
always attributed it to coming under the police tax, that 
people would not take the ground ; and another cause 
was that there was not the same.cali for houses. 

-3895. Do you say that there were no mills required ; 
no -houses required ? — I say that they were- not wanted 
so much. 

3896. -Is it not perfectly plain, Mr. Charters, from 
yo.ur. knowledge of the port of Belfast and the require- 
ments of the shipping interest, that it was desirable to 
remove the Coal-quay from the Antrim side of the river 
where - it formerly was, to the county Down side? — 
There was no room for it at this side, unless you dis- 
placed the steam boats. 

3897. -Well, I think you ought to value Belfast, and 
toihavo respect-for its-mercantile- interests, as lam sure 
you have. I presume you do not limit your view to 
five or ten .per cent, on houses, if it was desirable to 
remove the Coal-quay out of that? — I consider it was 
necessary. 

3898. You . say that the shipping interests are very 
much increased. How many years -do* you remember 
Belfast?— Forty,. odd years. 

3899. Well, I suppose you know tho enormous increase 
of the tonnage within that period ? — I see it in the -news- 
papers. I do not-know much about- it’ myself. I do not 
think it all comes here. 

3900. I presume you are of opinion -that the improve- 
ments that have been effected and the displacement of 
the old houses have been a great benefit to the borough of 
Belfast— asanitarybenefit? — Ithasbeen no benefit to me. 

3901. But you do not limit your- view to that, do you ? 
— I would not like to say too much for it. 

3902. But generally it has been a benefit, is not that 
your opinion, Mr. Charters?— Oh, decidedly, Victoria- 
street is a very fine street. 

3903. Mr. Gopinger .— The question is, have the im- 
provements been a benefit to tbe borough of Belfast ? — 
They are better than they were, but they-may have cost 
too much money. The new streets are- an-improvement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

3904. And, Mr. Charters, would it not be a benefit 
to the borough if all the old streets were -knocked down 
and new streets built in their stead? — Yes. 

39.05. But this beautifying might be purchased at too 
dear a price ?- — Yes. 

3906. Now, you have property in the old borough as 
well as in the new? — Yes. 

3907. Was there a positive promise made to you-in 



1853, and do you complain of deception on the part of 
the Council towards you in 1853 ? — Probably it was not 
intended as deception ; but I- was led astray. 

3908. Mr. Major. — You were misled by it, but it was 
not intended as deception ? — Misled. 

3909. Mr. Rea. — You do not know whether it was 
intended or not ? — Well, I could not- suppose that they 
intended to do any thing wrong. 

3910. Were you induced to withdraw your opposi tion 
and to allow -the Bill of 1853 to -pass upon the’ promises 
made to you, and upon the report or representation that 
there was plenty of property? — Partly that, but -there 
was another reason. 

3911. Was there a representation also that the rate 
would not exceed 2s. upon the pound, upon your mill 
and other property of the-same description ? — I under- 
stood so. 

3912. Mr. Major. — By whom was the representation 
made?— There was a number of people — -the Town 
Council of the day, but I cannot say who. 

3913. Mr. Rea. — Were these gentlemen,: the. parties 
attending in London, on behalf- of the Corporation ? — 
No ; it was in Belfast that it occurred. 

3914. Where was the promise or the representation 
made to you j — in Belfast? — I believe it was stated in the 
court-house, at a meeting there. I met these gentlemen 
frequently in thei streets, and they were talking about 
withdrawing the opposition. to the Bill. I cannot say 
it was in any particular place. 

3915. W ere there private representations and promises 
made to you as well as public ? — I. do not know who 
they were that talked to me. I suppose they were of 
the Town Council party. 

3916. At the time, did you know that there was any 
debt due by them, of a larger amount than £200,000, 
which they were entitled to borrow under the Act? — 
I heard so from some friends of mine who were ac- 
. quainted with the accounts. I did.not understand them. 
I could not unravel them. Some people said one thing 
and some another. 

3917. From the year 1845 up- to the present time, 
have you felt it your duty to oppose various proceedings 
of the Town Council in Parliament and elsewhere? — Yes. 

13.918. Can you give me - an estimate of what you, as 
a niorckaut of Belfast, and your family, have paid in 
opposing the Council? [Objected to.] 

3919. Now, Mr. Charters, Mr. Macdonogh has talked 
about the Coal-quay, and the shifting of it to the other 
side of the river- — were not all these improvements with 
regard to the Coal-quay- made bytke Harbour Commis- 
sioners? — Yes. 

3920. Did they not get several Bills for the purpose 
of enabling them to carry out these improvements?- — 
They had authority to do so, I believe. 

3921. Did you ever, oppose any of the Harbour Com- 
missioners’ Bills, to your recollection ? — No. 

3922. Have you any complaint to make with regard 
to the Commissioners, for having removed the Coal-quay 
to the other side of the river, or for any of the vast im- 
provements that they made ? — No, certainly not. 

3923. Are you aware whether there were -any com- 
plaints from any party in Belfast, with regard to the.acts 
of the Harbour Commissioners? — -No ; I think that they 
deserve praise. 

: 3924. And are not the parties who are most active in 
opposing the malpractices, as. they consider them, of the 
Town Council, the most active in support of the Com- 
missioners? — The town in general is in favoumof the 
management of that: Board. 

3925. Now, with regard to the old .borough — the 
internal borough — do you not believe, Mr. Charters, 
that a large portion of this immense amount of money 
was not expended even for the benefit of;tlie old-borough, 
but for -the benefit of Mr. John Bates ? [Objected, to]. 

3926. Mr. Charters, from your knowledge of ’the: pro- 
ceedings i and expenditure of this Town Council, from 
1842: to 1845, -even excluding law costs, do you believe 
it would be for the benefit of the borough, that the illegal 
debt should.be put upon it? — I have a notion that I 
would not like to pay any part of it. 

3927. Now, .as regards the property acquired .by the 
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oldiborough, do you tliink it would be fair to makeyou 
pay for any part of it against, your will ? — No. - 
F 3928. Mr. Macdonogh . — Suppose that thesegentlemen 
have property equivalent to the amount of the debt, 
would it then be fair to keep the £84^000 worth of pro- 
perty aud not to pay for it ? — Well, so far as, my interest 
in the town is concerned, as they were legally elected, 
I think I would be entitled to pay my part of it ; but I 
do not think that the.-outside boundary should be made 
to pay for it. 

3929. Mr. M ajor . — Y ouappear to have taken a. very 
anxious interest in this matter ; you know the expen- 
diture that has been i made, £284j000 i; and .you -know 
the. improvements^thatrhave been effected in. Belfast, 
during the last forty years ; now looking to the amount 
of the debt, and looking to the.improvements, will you 
give me your , opinion :as: to whether 1 the expenditure 
was a benefit to the down'?— My:impression is that it 

might have been done fora great deal-less. It is an 
improvement, certainly ; but I thinki there has been a 
great deal of money wasted; in the doing of it. 

3930. Suppose that ithererwas a larger expenditure 
than there ought to have been ; I will go further, suppose 



that there was an imprudent expenditure, lias the expen- Sept.' 6 , 1858 .' 
diture been a benefit to the town ? — I think the old - — 

borough should take the debt and not the new. The Quarters;- 
new borough was. brought in under false pretences if it Esq. 
is saddled with it. 

3931. But are these improvements I consider the 
town improved ; but I think -that the town' improved 
by it should pay for-it: 

3932. Mr. Copinger .^- Suppose ;you take off from the 
amount of the expenditure the amount of the taxed 
costs, which we-will say, in round numbers,' amounted 
to £60,000, including the costs of the claimants and 
every thing, do you say that by the expenditure of tlie 
residue, £220,000, the town of Belfast has been bene- 
fited ? — I would think it still very dear. I. am not cap J 
able; of .judging.. . 

3933. Well, say it cost only half that sum ? — I think 
it improved:: The -opening.of two or three streets was 
dear rof the money. 

3934. Suppose that they have been enabled to open 
markets which are 'found to be- remunerative ? — T doubt 
whether it is expedient or prudent to charge so high, 
and to drive the people to other markets. 
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3935: Mr. Jaickson; do you reside in Belfast 1 ? — I do. 

3936. Have you been resident for many, and about 
how many,- years in Belfast ?— For ' about twenty-nine 
years I have been in Belfast. 

3937. What are you -by -profession?— An architect. 

3938: Do you hold some property in the old borough, 

and - some in the- new?— I do: I have some- property 

3939. Nbw, having been- an architect for many years 
in the town of Belfast, can you state whether you are 
personally well acquainted with the- localities of- the old 
and new districts?— Well, I am tolerably well acquainted 
with them.- 

3940. Well now,- Mr: Jackson, can- you state,' with 
regard to the new district, whether, - prior to the year 
1853; there was a - considerable amount of building 
going on ?— There was. 

3941. In what is called the rural districts, prior to 

1853, can you state whether you are aware that there 
were several public works contemplated by the Belfast 
Improvement Act, in the way of street improvements, 
which were not carried out by the Corporation ? — There 
were, I think: Yes, there were. 

3942. Were the four localities in which street im- 
provements were to have been carried out under the Act, 
and in which they -were not, in point of fact, carried 
out ; were they nearer to the new district than the Vic- 
toria-street improvements ? — They were nearer to the 
new district ; I think so in each case. 

3943. And would. the improvements in these four 
localities have had more-effect upon the new- district, 
and been more beneficial to it, than any of the -improve- 
ments that have been 1 carried out? — Oh; they would 
have been nearer to the new district ; at least in my 
neighbourhood. 

3944. Can you state to the Commissioners what was 

one of the indirect effects of the opening up of Victoria- 
street, and of the removal of the mass of small houses 
which had theretofore occupied the site of Victoria- 
street. What was one -of its effects as regards the new 
district? — Well, the parties who resided there had to 
find residences in other places, and several-'of them I 
should suppose- [Objected to.] 

3945/ Consequent upon that -alteration at Victoria- 
street, and the removal of that mass of small, low; houses, 
were there a number of houses of that character erected 
upon the new district?— Oh, there 1 was a number of 
small cheap houses built. 

3946. That did not exist in the. new*, district until 
these- small houses in the old borough wereswept away ? 
— Oh,' there -were' small -houses- built before ; but there, 
was ,an 'increase 1 in the -number. - 

3947. Mr. Gopinger. — Are they not considered- to pay 
better than 'big housesd^Well, but for the taxation I 



think that they’ would ; but 'they are comparatively 
a drug in consequence of the taxation; I think. 

3948: Mr. Joy.— Is not' the erectiou of a number of 
houses of that class very prejudicial to a locality in pre- 
venting the building of ’a better 'class- of houses? — Oh, 
decidedly. 

394‘9. Can you put your finger upon any mode of 
more effectually prejudicing a neighbourhood in the 
respect- referred to, than by the building of that low 
class of houses, and the squatting down of that class of 
people that inhabit them ? — No; except by some manu- 
facture that- would create a nuisance. 

3950. Then, in your opinion, the erection of those 
smsll'houses is upon a parallel with the creation of a 
nuisance? — Well, it was -not desirable for good houses. 

3951. Now, if Victoria-street had not been improved 
and opened up, are you prepared to say that some of 
the capital spent on it would have found its way to 
the new district?— I could not say positively, but I 
think so. 

3952. Mr. Gopinger. — Was not all the site for Vic- 
toria-street laid out before the Bill of 1853? — Oh,- yes, 
the site was laid out. 

3953. Mr Joy. — What I ask you is this: upon the 
question whether the improvements made by the Corpo- 
ration were for the benefit of that portion of the borough 
I am speaking of, namely the new borough, and not 
altogether for the benefit of the old borough ; whether, 
in point of fact, these' very improvements, the opening 
up of Victoria-street, and the sweeping away of the 
houses there, did not indirectly prevent the laying out 
of capital in the new district? — Oh, I think it is prob- 
able; to a certain extent. 

3954. Mr. Gopinger. — Do I understand you to say that 
the money those gen tlemen expended 'in making store- 
houses, 'and in forming Victoria-street, might have been 
expended in the added district ? — I think so. It is a 
matter of opinion. I cannot state positively. 

3955. Mr.. Joy- — Would that be more beneficial to 
the new district than the low class of houses you spoke 
of?— I should say so. 

3956. Since- the annexation of the new and old bo- 
rough in the year 1853, lias building gone on in the 
new district as it wasgoingon previously to 1853 ? — In 
that portion of the new district declared to be lighted 
and watched it has not gone on to the same extent. 

3957. Is not that the portion now actually subject to 
taxation ? — Y eS. 

3958. Are you aware that during the same period 
building has gone on to a great extent in the districts 
around, in Windsor, Sydenham, Holywood, and other 
places ?— Yes, I think so. They have gone on. Wind- 
sor is within the extended district, but not the taxed 
portion' of it. 
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3959. Are you aware that in the old borough there 
has been an increase of building? — Yes. 

3960. Down in the neighbourhood of the improve- 
ments? — Yes; and there has been also in the other por- 
tions of the old borough improvements during the last 
two or three years. 

3961. Do you know the district on the Antrim road, 
that portion of the new borough? — I do. 

3962. Is it not an extensive portion of the new bo- 
rough ? — Yes, it is a considerable portion of it 

3963. Does it principally consist of villa residences? 
— Well, I should say it does for the most part in that 
district. 

3964. Will you state, Mr. Jackson, whether, in your 
opinion, this new borough, which consists principally of 
villa residences, has derived a substantial benefit from 
the expenditure of the Corporation upon the new bo- 
rough?— Well, I do not think it has to any great ex- 
tent. Of course the borough being improved, it all 
must be in some measure. 

3965. To a certain extent it must have been im- 
proved ? — Well, I should say so, as a general rule. 

3966. And having regard to the amount of expendi- 
ture that has been made, do you conceive that there 
has been any adequate advantage ? — I think not ; not 
on one side, the Antrim road district. 

3967. With regard to the lighting and watching pro- 
vided, is it any thing like adequate to the wants of the 
new district ; if it were properly lighted and watched, 
would it not require a great deal more than has been 
done by the Corporation ? — I think so. 

3968. As regards the cleansing of the district and 
its sanitary condition, have the Corporation done any 
thing to improve it, since the Corporation took it under 
their care ? — Well, not in the district I speak of ; I 
know that one sewer was made further up. 

3969. Now, as regards the situation of the markets, 
do you consider the situation of May’s fields, south, a 
convenient situation for markets, for persons residing 
in the new district ? — I do not think it is for the Antrim 
road ; it will be for the county Down side. 

3970. It would be convenient for the county Down, 
because it adjoins that district? — Yes. 

3971. But are you aware that as regards the county 
Down, Ballymacarrett is neither lighted, nor watched, 
nor cleansed ? — I am aware of it. 

3972. Have you, Mr. Jackson, land in the new dis- 
trict, for which you pay a head-rent of so much per 
foot? — I have. 

3973. How much per foot do you pay for it? — Four 
shillings per foot. 

3974. What time was it taken? — There was some 
portion of it taken in the latter end of 1831, or the be- 
ginning of 1832. 

3975. Will you please to state, Mr. Jackson, as an 
architect and builder, and from the experience you have 
had in the valuing of ground in these various localities, 
whether it would bring four shillings a foot now ? — 
Well, it has been in the market a good while, and no 
one taking it. 

3976. Mr. Gopinger. — How long has it been going 
back? — Well, I think since the taxes came out — a dif- 
ferent part — there has been no disposition to take it. I 
have called the attention of several parties, wanting 
ground, to this site, and the answer was, you are under 
taxes and we will not take it. 

3977. Mx\ Joy — In the year 1855, about two years 
after the annexation of the new district, did the police 
rate, which you pay upon ground in the new district, 
actually exceed the amount of the ground rent? — I did 
not pay it, but my tenants did. 

3978. Did it exceed the ground-rent ? — It did; the 
three shilling rate of IS 55. 

3979. When you say the ground-rent, do you mean 
the four shillings afoot? — Yes. 

3980. In point of fact, the police rate, which was put 
upon that land, was greater than the amount of ground- 
rent out of it? — Yes. 

3981. I presume the rate was then the maximum 
rate ? — The three shilling rate is what I speak of. 



3982. Is your taxation in the old and new borough 
pretty nearly equal ? — Yes. 

3983. Mr. Gopinger. — Was the rate upon a? house 
equal to the ground-rent? — Oh, yes. 

3984. Ground is not subject to a rate of that kind ? 
— I went upon the property. 

3985. Mr. Major. — You said that the rate exceeded 
the ground-rent? — Yes, it did upon the houses built. 

3986. Mr. Joy. — Now, in the year 1855, did not the 
rate imposed upon the houses exceed the ground-rent 
you were receiving out of it? — It did. 

3987. With regard to the roads that pass through 
your district, and which are kept in repair by the Town 
Council, can you state by what parties these roads 
are chiefly used, for the purpose of traffic ; are they 
chiefly used by parties coming into Belfast?— Yes, from 
the Antrim road, they are ; they are used by parties 
going out as well; they are used by parties bringing 
stones from the quarries. 

3988. Is not the wear and tear upon these roads 
principally occasioned by the parties outside of the new 
district that make use of these roads ? — I say so. 

3989. - Those persons, for instance, who send in lime- 
stone, and whinstone ; is it not sent from a distance 
beyond the new district, but through it ?— Yes. 

3990. Mr. Gopinger. — I want to know this : you pay 
four shillings a foot, ground-rent ; suppose you have 
100 feet of frontage, that is £20 a year, and that you 
place a building on the ground, valued at £1,000 a- 
year, of course the rate will exceed the rent ? — I am 
merely speaking of it as it is. I have three small houses, 
valued at £50 each, and the tax paid on the three shil- 
ling rating in 1855, exceeded the ground-rent by a 
sum of £2 10s. 

3991. Mr. Joy. — Now, Mr. Jackson, will you state 
to the Commissioners, whether, notwithstanding the 
annexation of the new borough and the old, in the year 
1853, the boundary of the old borough, as contra- 
distinguished from the new, is not at this moment a 
visible boundary ? — Oh, yes ; the metal marks are still 
there to indicate the old boundary. 

3992. So that, if a differential rate was to be levied 
off the new district, there would be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the new and the old ? — There 
would be no difficulty. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

3993. Do me the favour to tell me, Mr. Jackson, 
how long have you had your ground in the market? — 
I have it not to let; I built upon it. 

3994. Did you not say that you had it since 1831 
or 1832, and that there was no disposition to take it? 
— No, but I said land in the same locality. 

3995. Then, you were not speaking of your own land? 
— No. 

3996. Well, you have built on your own land?— Yes. 

3997. You stated you found no disposition to take 
it ? — I assure you, I did not take it up as such ; the 
fact is, it was built upon, my part was ; but there is laud 
in the immediate neighbourhood to let, to which I drew 
the attention of some parties. 

3998. And they have not taken it yet ? — They have 
not. 

3999. Is there a good deal of land ? — Yes. 

4000. And the larger the supply, the smaller the 
price? — Yes; but the demand has gone in another 
direction. 

4001. Oh, very naturally; people will be running 
off to the sea shore, to a healthy district, and getting 
away from the smoke of the foundry ? — They go also 
in another direction, beyond the district that is lighted 
and watched. 

4002. When did you build ? — In 1832 or 1833, and 
I built some since. 

4003. Do you perceive that it was since the end of 
the year 1854, 'or the beginning of the year 1855, that 
the tendency to build has ceased ? — Yes, within the old 
boundary, and the portion of the new district lighted 
and watched. 

4004. Well, but since 1855, there have been few 
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buildings ? — Yes, within that district; there is building 
going on beyond that again, outside the district lighted 
and watched. 

4005. Mr. Joy. — Where there is no taxation ? — Ex- 
cept the borough rate. 

4006. Mr. Macdonogh. — You said that to a certain 
extent the improvements of the old borough must ne- 
cessarily improve the new portion? — Well, to a certain 
extent ; but it may cut two ways. I have houses in 
town that I used to get higher rents, by £6 or £7 a- 
year for, than I can get now. 

4007. But if you make a very splendid town, will 
not all the vicinity about it be improved? — Well, to 
some extent. 

4008. Mr. Rea. — You say that buildings have ceased 
to some extent since 1853 ?— I did not say they had 
ceased altogether, but they are not going on so rapidly 
in certain parts as previously. 

4009. Do you recollect the time when the people of 
Belfast were what is called building mad ? — I would be 
sorry to see that they were going building mad. It 
would not answer me at all. 

4010. In 1853 did not the Russian war break out? — 
I am not quite positive about that ; but some time about 
that. 

4011. And did it not continue until long after the 
Chancery injunction had been issued? — I suppose it did. 

4012. And did not that prove a very material ele- 
ment in preventing capital being applied to building 
purposes? — No doubt, to some extent; but there has 
been building going on in certain districts notwithstand- 
ing the Russian war. 

4013. Will not that desire of builders be materially 
mitigated when they hear and understand that they will 
have to pay double taxes ; and that this debt, legal and 
properly expended, and illegal and no matter how ex- 
pended, is to be fixed compulsorily on their property. 
Do you think it will have the effect of preventing future 
improvement in Belfast? — I certainly do. 

4014. With regard to that exceedingly valuable spot, 
called May’s fields, south, is that within the outward 
borough or the inward ? — It is within the inner borough. 

4015. Suppose that every thing else was to be put 
upon you, would you not like that May’s fields, south, 
was left out? — I certainly would. 

4016. Is it much under water at present? — I did not 
see it lately. 

4017. But are you not generally conversant with it 
for the last twenty years? — Yes, but not so generally 
conversant with it as with other districts. 

4018. Now, there are forty-one acres in it. How 
much do you believe that would sell for per acre if 
brought into the market? — Oh, well I do not know ; I 
cannot tell. There is no accounting for taste. I would 
Dot like to take it. 

4019. At all? — Well, I would not like to take it for 
building purposes myself. 

4020. But do you not know that several highly re- 
spectable and influential and disinterested parties have 
sworn that it is one of the best places for building mills 
about Belfast? — Oh, they may have peculiar fancies. 
There was a gentleman down near Holywood who lived 
on a hill, and he is now gone down to the Kinnegar. 

4021. Do you mean to say that those gentlemen have 
peculiar fancies who said it on their oaths ? Why did 
you say it would not answer for building purposes ? — 
I do not see how it is to be sewered ; besides the expense 
of bringing up the foundation to the level of the street. 

4022. Has not Mr. Ewart had far greater experience 
than you ? — He is a man of considerable experience, 
but I join issue with him in that. 

4023. If he swore that it would be fair for small 
houses, would you agree with him ? — There should be a 
great deal of expense gone to for even small houses, in 
raising it to a proper level and forming sewers; for in 
winter it is water-logged, the greater part of it. I do not 
know what it is now, for I have not been there recently. 

4024. Now, with regard to mills, do you think that 
it is the best place close to Belfast that parties could 
select ? — I think I could find better. 

4025. I think so, and without difficulty? — I do not 



know any mill on it except the iron foundry, if you call Sept. 6, 1858. 
that a mill, which is in that district. 

4026. Why do you say it is not fit for mills? — I did Eg 

not say that. 

4027. Well, why do you think it is not so suitable 
a site for mills as other sites you could find about Bel- 
fast? — There are different places about the town where 
I could find better. 

4028. Could you on the Crumlin road? — Well, out 
a piece I could. 

4029. Could you on the Falls road? — I am sure I 
could. There is one objection to going out of town — 
the carriage of coal ; but still I think it is counter- 
balanced by the expenditure which would have to be 
gone to in that place; and it is not so good for workers’ 
houses at present, without expense. 

4030. And do you think that the cost of building 
mills and small houses would be equal to what you would 
get the fee simple for ? — I think it would go a good way 
toward it. 

4031. Now, in places where the clay foundation does 
not prevail, would not the piling requisite for heavy 
buildings be enormously expensive ? — Oh, when piles 
are required to a great extent, it would be. I do not 
kuow what would be required. ■ 

4032. Do you recollect when the houses along the 
line of Victoria-street, belonging to Mr. James Lindsay, 
were falling down ? — I recollect that they were out of 
plumb. There are houses out of plumb as bad as they 
were, that will stand for many a long year. 

4033. Did they not get out of plumb six or seven 
years after they were built? — Before that, I think. 

4034. Did not James Lindsay, who owns them now, 
take away all the first story, or ground floor, in order 
to put a foundation under them? — I saw partial resto- 
ration taking place, but I would not say that he took 
away the first story. 

4035. Did he not go to enormous expense? — I do 
not know what it cost. 

4036. Mr. Major. — How long after building them did 
they go out of plumb ? — During the year they com- 
menced the building of them. 

4037. What year was that ? — I do not exactly know. 

4038. Then it became necessary to put a new foun- 
dation? — Yes, under the front portion of them next 
the street. 

4039. Mr. Rea. — Under these new foundations were 
not long piles driven ? — I believe there were. 

4040. Even when the houses were standing? — Yes ; 
the upper portion of them was supported on shores, 
and so on. 

4041. Was not another house, one belonging to Mr. 
Cunningham, in the same state? — It had yielded. 

4042. There has been a good deal of strong observa- 
tions about the Chancery injunction being the sole cause 
of the cessation of building in Victoria-street. On your 
oath, Mr. Jackson, do you not believe that what the 
people saw there, with regard to the tremendous expense 
of foundation, had considerable effect in pre venting them 
from being anxious to build in that locality? — Well, it 
might have had some effect. There were other causes 
operating as well, you know. 

4043. And in reducing the value of the building 
ground of the Town Council ? — I cannot state positively. 

It may possibly have had some effect. 

4044. Do you know several lots of ground there in 
possession of private owners, and formerly purchased 
from the Town Council, which are not built upon? — I 
think the Messrs. Lindsay have a yard there which they 
occupy with materials, or something of that sort. I do 
not know positively. I do not know to what extent 
the ground has been let — that is of my own knowledge. 

4045. Now, have you known, during your experience 
of Belfast, any general demand for building lots on 
May’s fields, south ? — No, I have not. 

4046. In point of fact, has the demand for ground 
for building purposes there yet commenced ? — Not that 
I am aware of, in May’s fields, south. 

4047. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know any thing 
about it ; if you do not, say so? — Ido not think there is 
any such demand. 
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4048. Have you had an opportunity of knowing 
whether there is or not? — Well, 1 might hear of the thing 
casually, but I am not officially connected with them 
in any way. 

4049. Mr. Rea. — From the extent of your practice 
as an architect, is it not likely that for the last twenty 
years there could not have been a general demand for 
May’s fields, south, without its coining to your know- 
ledge in some way or other? — Well, I think in some 
way or other I would have heard of it. 

4050. Do you not think you must have heard of it ? 
— If there had been a general demand for it, as at 
Sydenham, I must have heard of it. 

4051. Then, if no demand existed, the Chancery in- 
junction did not stop what had no existence? — It did 
not stop it there. 

4052. You do not think it did ?— It may to a very 
limited extent, but I do not think it did, as a general 
answer to the question. 

4053. You talked about Windsor, a nice situation 
that ? — It is a nice situation, high and dry. 

4054. Is it worth twice as much as May’s fields, 
south, take it acre for acre? — Well, I would rather give 
twice as much for it. 

4055. Would you give three times as much for it ? — 
I think I would. 

4056. Would you give four times as much for it ? — 
Well, so far as my own individual opinion goes, I think 
I would. I would sooner get it into play; and, perhaps, 
I would sooner get a return for my money there. 

4057. Now, considering the value of building- 
ground round about Belfast, at the present time, how 
much more valuable do you suppose Windsor to be, 
speaking of Mr. Suffern’s property, than May’s fields, 
south ? — I think it much more valuable than May’s 
fields, south. 

4058. Is it twice as valuable? — I would say so; that 
is my opinion. 

4059. Were you much amazed when you heard, if 
you did hear, that Mr. Lanyon had declared that May’s 
fields, south, was twice as valuable as Windsor? — 
Well, I would quite disagree with him ; I did nOthear 
him say so ; I heard he said so, but I would not agree 
with him in that, though I would in a great many 
other tilings. 

4060. Well, give me your idea; just tell me what 
you think the forty-one acres would sell for per acre, if 
sold in open market? — I cannot say, though I see Mr. 
Coey was disposed to take it at what it cost, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

4061. Do you believe that it is value for more than 
£200 per acre, what Mr. Brassington valued it at ? — 
I never saw Mr. Brassington’s valuation ; 1 only heard 
of it by hearsay. 

4062. Do you think that it would bring £200 per 
acre ? — Well, I understand that it would, from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Coey saying that he would be disposed 
to buy it. 

4063. Did you not hear that Mr. Coey bought a 
large property, a great portion of it for building pur- 
poses, for £84,000, lately ? — I heard he bought the 
Earl of Antrim’s estate for that sum. 

4064. Do you think there is a man who would know 
the value of land better than Mr. Coey ? — He has a 
tolerably good knowledge of it. 

4065. Do you think the Antrim estate gives him 
more than four per cent. ? — I do not know. 

4066. Are you aware that what Mr. Coey said was, 
that he would give the amount the Town Council paid 
for it at first, about £15,000 ? — I do not know what he 
meant. 

4067. Well, now, considering that the Town Council 
originally obtained possession of May’s fields in the 
year 1848, do you not think that it should be at the 
present time saleable for nearly double the original 
purchase money, in order to make it stand them in 
what it originally cost? — Well, interest and compound 
interest, and one thing and another, added, Would bring 
it up nearly to that ; it would bring it up, I- should 
say, to about fifty per cent. 

4068. Would you not say more than fifty per cent. ? 



— Well, money doubles itself in fourteen years ; in that 
way it would be more than fifty per cent. ; seventy-five 
per cent., and more. 

4069. You think it should sell at. seventy-five per 
cent., increase, in order to pay for what it originally 
cost?— Yes, on that principle, in order to pay interest 
and principal, and all. 

4070. Are you anxious to pay taxes in order to in- 
demnify men who have violated the law?— I am not 
particularly desirous of paying taxes; only when I can- 
not help it. 

4071. I am talking about the police tax; are you 
willing that this illegal debt should be saddled upon the 
borough ? — I am unwilling that it should be saddled; at 
all events, on the out borough. 

4072. But are you unwilling that even in Donegal- 
place, where you have your office, you should be ob- 
liged to pay from twenty-five to fifty per cent, more 
than at present ? — No, I should be very sorry, if I could 
help it. 

4073. Now, suppose that the law costs are to be put 
upon us in globo, are you willing to pay them — your 
share of them — and do you not believe, from your 
knowledge of the proceedings of the Town Council of 
Belfast, that a large proportion of the debt illegally 
borrowed was illegally aud improperly spent ?— Oh, I 
do not know any thing about the law costs ; I cannot 
tell about them, only from hearsay. 

4074. But putting them out of the question, and 
thinking of Mr. Rogers and the lot that he was con- 
nected with, by the way the thing was done, do you 
not think that there must have been a considerable 
portion of the money not properly spent? — Oh, I think 
there was some of the money improperly spent in spoil- 
ing a good approach from the Antrim road to the town, 

4075. Mr. Macdonogh. — That was in 1856, I be- 
lieve ? —It was within the last two or three years. 

4076. Putting May’s fields, south, out of the ques- 
tion, do you think that the improvements effected by 
the Corporation, representing the mercantile intelligence 
of this town, could be done for the £200,000 that the 
Legislature granted ? [Objected to.] 

4077. Mr. Rea. — Do you agree with Mr. Charters 
that some of the money must have been wasted? — I 
think there was a good deal of money spent that might 
have been saved. 

4078. Do you think that that should be ascertained 
before we have to pay for it? — Well, I think so, as 
nearly as possible. 

4079. Mr. Macdonogh. — Will you tell me, do you 
know the levels of May’s fields, south ? — I do not know, 
never having taken them ; but I know that it is several 
feet below the level of the street. 

4080. Do you know that a great portion of it has a 
good clay foundation ? — I have heard it. 

4081. Do you know it ? — I do not from actual trial. 

4082. Can you say that nearly one-half of it has not 
a good clay foundation ? — I cannot say. 

4083. Will you say that one-lialf of it has not a 
good clay foundation ? — 1 do not say it ; I cannot say it. 

40S4. Do you not think that it would be better for 
a man, and necessary for him, to know facts touching 
land, in order to be enabled to give an opinion as to its 
value ? — I think it would be better. 

4085. You think a knowledge of facts would be de- 
sirable? — Yes; I think it would be desirable. 

4086. Do you not think that a medical opinion, 
without a knowledge of the disease, would be very 
valueless? — I should say so. 

4087. Do you not think that the opinion of an archi- 
tect, who does not know any thing of the land lie 
values, is not worth twopence halfpenny ?— I think, it 
would be better for him to be aware of the facts. 

4088. Do you not think that propinquity to water 
and propinquity to coals are circumstances of importance 
in the consideration of whether a particular site is fit for 
mills or factories ?— Oh, yes, so far as they go, certainly. 

4089. Do you not know that May’s fields, south, has 
the advantage of possessing those two advantages 1 
have stated ? — Well, it has the advantage of possessing 
plenty of water on the surface, and there is a river oi 
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water outside ; but the river water is injurious to dif- 
ferent purposes for which mills are applied. 

4090. Do you think I referred to water on the sur- 
face, on your oath, when I asked you the question ? — 
I suppose you referred to the river. 

4091. Do you not know, in your conscience, that I 
did?— Yes. 

4092. Was it in sarcasm, on your affirmation, that 
you alluded to the water on the surface ? — Well, I will 
not say that there was not a little touch of sarcasm in it. 

4093. Will you please to tell me, dropping sarcasm, 
is it not a reality and fact that there is river water, and 
that there is a propinquity to coal? — Oh, there is. 

4094. Is not Mr. Frith’s mill built close there ? — 
There is a mill built in Eliza-street. A small mill, I think. 

4095. If a few mills were built on May’s fields, south, 
would it not create the necessity for the erection of 
a number of houses ? — Well, I suppose so, for the 
workers. 



4096. Can you tell me whether, on the Falls road, Sept. 6, 1858. 

there are any sites for mills ? — I do not know that there 

are oh, I think there are sites. SSS5, fiq. 

4097. Are they unoccupied ? — 1 think so. 

4098. How many? — I think Mr. Coates has ground. 

I mapped it out one time. 

4099. Is it on the Falls road ? — It is to the right of it. 

4100. How far away from it ? — It is not many perches 
from it. 

4101. Did you ever make a valuation of May’s fields, 
south ; I mean a detailed valuation, as an architect? — 

No ; I did not, I think. 

4102. One that you could swear to, as a man of 
scientific information, in the distinct and perfect know- 
ledge of the facte ? — I did not give a perfect valuation ; I 
only answered the questions asked. 

Mr. Barry handed in a list of the parties for whom 
he appeared, and a document, stating his clients’ reasons 
for instructing him to withdraw from the inquiry. 



Twelfth Day. — Tuesday, September 7, 1858. 



Mr. James Cameron said — In my evidence yesterday, 
I mentioned that I had given a small plot for the build- 
ing of the court-house, at the rate of £800 per acre, and 
that I had lately offered ground for a barrack at the 
same rate. On looking into it since I find that the offer 



was £32 per acre, and that it was afterwards reduced to 
£30, by a greater quantity — the whole four acres — 
being taken. It was reduced to something about £600 
an acre ; which is a reduction of £200 an acre since 1853. 



Montague Baldwin Mulligan, Esq., 

4103. Mr. Mulligan, do you live in what is called the 
new district ? — I do. 

4104. Do you also carry on business as a flax spinner 
in the new district ?— Yes. We carry on the flax 
spinning, and are power-loom linen manufacturers to a 
great extent. 

4105. Is the name of the firm with which you are 
connected A. W. Craig and Company? — Yes ; I am a 
partner in the firm. 

4106. Is it upon the Falls road that your establish- 
ment is, Mr. Mulligan ? — It is. 

4107. Now, can you state what was the taxation of 
your premises, for police purposes, in your part of 
the borough, in the years 1854, 1855, 1S56, 1857, 
and 1858? — I cannot go back so far as 1854. I 
only joined the concern on the 1st of January, 1855. I 
can tell the taxation for 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858. 
The police tax for the mill for the year 1855 was three 
shillings in the pound, and for small cottiers’ houses 
that we have, Is. 6d., making, in the whole, for the mill 
and the small houses, £130 4s. ; in 1856, it was 2s. 8d. 
and Is. 4d., making £115 14s. 8d. ; in 1857, it was 
2s. 8 d. and Is. 4 d. — the same, £115 14s. 8d. ; and in 
1858, it was 2s. 2d. and Is. Id., making £94 0s. 8cZ. 

4108. Can you state, Mr. Mulligan, what effect this 
taxation has had upon the new district, in respect of 
the extension of building in it ? — I think it has had the 
effect, in a great measure, of preventing building in the 
new district, and driving it out of the new district 
beyond it. There are many reasons for that : one is 
the heavy taxation ; and another is, the people wish to go 
to the country for fresh air — but principally the taxation. 

4109. Is not the Falls road in the country? — It is. 

4110. Is it not open country, and plenty of fresh 
air ? — There is, a very short distance from us ; it is 
quite a rural district, I may say. . 

4111. Have you ascertained, in a general way, the 
extent of buildings that have been erected beyond the 
boundary of the municipal borough since the new district 
was annexed ? — Yes ; I took the trouble to go over the 
Poor Law books since the year 1853. 

4112. Mr. Major. — Are you about to speak of the 
new borough ? — No ; but the districts beyond it. I 
cannot say to a pound or two ; but I find that the Poor 
Law valuation, for houses built since 1853, outside the 
new borough, is £4,314, as near as I could go ; and, if 
the police valuation be added to that, it would make it 
upwards of £5,000. 



sworn and examined by Mr. Joy. Montague B. 

Mulligan, 

4113. Did you make the same inquiry with respect Esq. 
to the portion of the borough that is known as the new 
district? — I did not make much inquiry; but since I 
came to town I could see that there was not any build- 
ing, or little or no building since 1855, taking the 
extent of the district into account. 

4114. Now, taking the Poor Law valuation of the 
buildings erected during that period beyond the new 
borough to be upwards of £4,000, have you calculated 
what that would bring in the way of police rate, if it 
were inside the new district, instead of outside ? — I 
have made a rough calculation of it. It would make 
upwards of £5,000. 

4115. Mr. Macdonogh. — Where did you stop? — 

About five miles outside the outside boundary. 

4116. You went a circle of five miles? — Yes. 

4117. Mr. Copinger. — That is a tremendous extent 
of country. Could you tell me what is the span right 
across the new borough added to the old borough ; is it 
two miles? — I could not tell. 

4118. Mr. Joy. — There are ten square miles in it. 

4119. Mr. Copinger. — If you take the five miles 
beyond that, how many square miles would it be ? — 

It would be forty or fifty square miles. 

4120. Mr. Major. — You might take in Ilolywood by 
going so far as that ? — I did take it in. 

4121. Mr. Joy. — Now, Mr. Mulligan, you have heard 
it said that the liabilities of the Corporation, by reason 
of their improvements, are about £284,000; and you are 
aware, I believe, of the works, substantially speaking, 
upon which this expenditure has taken place. Can you 
tell the Commissioners whether, in your opinion* that 
expenditure has been for the benefit of that portiou of 
the borough called the new district ? — I do ; I think 
that it is. 

4122. Has there been a benefit derived co-extensive 
with the expenditure I have mentioned, or any thing 
like it? — Oh no; it derives a relative advantage by 
being in connexion with the old borough. 

4123. But, speaking of it relatively, has it derived a 
substantial benefit at all co-extensive with that expendi- 
ture ?— Oh, not at all ; but I think it has received a 
certain share of benefit. 

4124. Do you, in the manufacture you carry on, con- 
sume a large quantity of coals? — We consume between 
nine and ten tons a-day — about fifty-six tons a-week. 

4125. Now, since the alterations that have been 
made by the Corporation in Anne-street, and opening 
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Sept. 7, 1858. the approaches to the Queen’s-bridge, and the trans- 

ference of the Coal-quay from the Antrim to the county 

Montague B. j) own g ;j e 0 f the river, can you state whether in the 
Mumgan, ncw district, from your own knowledge of the cartage 
’’ 0 f coals to your own establishment, there has been a 

great increase of expense for the carriage by reason of 
that portion of the work of the Corporation ?— I under- 
stand it costs us about £25 a-year for the carriage of 
coal coming through Victoria-street and Anue-street, 
more than it did when the Coal-quay was at the foot 
of High-street. 

4126. In carrying the coal now, is it brought by 
some circuitous route? — It is, sir. 

4127. Mr. Copinger. — It costs you about Is. 3c?. a-day 
more ? —It costs us about Is. 6c?. a-day more— 2c?. a ton. 

4128. Mr. Joy. — Now, with regard to those streets 
or roads which you make use of for the purpose of carry- 
ing the coal, irrespective of the mere crossing of Victoria- 
street and Anne- street, have those streets or roads 
which you make use of in the new district been sub- 
stantially improved by the Corporation since the whole 
district was put under their control ? — Not that I am 
aware of. I think the improvements were all carried 
out before that. 

4129. Are you aware, Mr. Mulligan, about how many 
spinning-mills there are in the district that is declared 
to be lighted and watched? — I think there are nine or 
ten. 

4130. Can you state the valuation of any or many of 

them? I think I can state. the valuation of about nine 

of them. 

4131. State the gross valuation of the nine you refer 

to? It is upwards of £5,000 for police purposes alone. 

4132. Independent of this £5,000 police valuation, 
are there several small houses connected with these 
various factories? — A great many. 

4133. Occupied by numerous workers in the factories? 
—Yes. 

4134. Now, will you state to the Commissioners 
whether the Corporation has substantially improved 
the sanitary condition of this new district, as far as you 
know, since the annexation of the new borough to the 
old ? — Not so far as I see. 

4135. Has it been neglected ?— Well, I think it has, 

so far as I see ; for they laid out no money on the new 
borough, except sp far as to put a few stones on it, and 
sweep it. . 

4136. And putting a few lamps on it? — Yes. 

4137. And does not the sanitary condition of that 
district require to be very much improved, if there were 
funds to improve it ? — It does, greatly. 

4138. Now, as regards the comparative population 
of rate-payers in the new and in the old borough, can 
you state about what proportion they bear to. each 
other ?— There are a great many. I am not sufficiently 
up to the thing, hut I always understood that they 
were about ten to one. The rate-paying population 
are about ten in the old to one in the new. 

4139. So that, in point of fact, has the new borough 
any representation or voice in the expenditure carried 
out by the Corporation? — I think not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

4140. Mr. Mulligan, it appears that your entire ex- 
perience dates since the year 1855? — Yes; since the 
1st of January, 1855; but I was living in the neighbour- 
hood, about four miles from the town, and I took an 
interest in what was going on. 

4141. Were you a rate-payer of Belfast prior to 
1855? — No : not until 1855. 

4142. Either of the old or of the new borough ? — 
I never lived in either until 1855. 

4143. Therefore you had no interest in relation to 
the Act of Parliament of 1S53? — No ; none. 

4144. Now, you have very properly said that there 
were several concurring causes in relation to building 
since 1855— one cause which prevented building being 
the desire of the people to get away from the smoke of 
the factories into the pure air ? — That is one. 

4145. And, doubtless, there is a strong desire amongst 



gentlemen like yourself to have country villas ? — Yes - 
and beside that, I would like to pay as little taxes as 
possible. 

4146. Do you reside, yourself, in a villa in the coun- 
try ? — No, I do not ; I reside in the outside boundary. 

4147. And within reach of the smoke? — No. 

4148. But, is not the great tendency to go to Holy- 
wood ? — Not altogether. 

4149. Is it not one district which is greatly looked 
to?— It is one. 

4150. One inducement is the fresh air, and the other 
is to avoid taxation. Is that what you state? — No 
doubt about that. I allude to the speculations in build- 
ing outside the boundary, and the stagnation of build- 
ing in the new district. 

4151. Tell me this : do you not think that the gentle- 
men residing in the new borough, who knew of the 
Act of Parliament of 1853, must have foreseen that 
there should be an increase of taxation ? — So they did; 
but they were deceived about the thing. 

4152. Were you present at any deception ? — No, I 
was not. 

4153. Do you not know that they must have inevit- 
ably foreseen that the effect of the statute enlarging the 
boundary, would be to increase the taxation ? — I think 
not. 

4154. Did you say a moment ago that it was fore- 

seen ? — I think that if you had been in the Corporation 
and had told me that it would not have that effect, that 
we would not be charged beyond a certain thing 

4155. Attend to my question. Do you now, putting 
aside any thing you have heard — suppose you were 
there in 1853 — do you suppose that you would have 
been paved, lighted, and watched — the rural district as 
the city district — and not he taxed? — I do not' want to 
be exempt from taxation. We are very willing to pay 
a fair share. We think we should pay a share of the 
legal debt, and not of the illegal debt. We are ready 
to pay our fair share of taxation. 

4156. You are quite aware, of course, though you are 
not a lawyer, that the statute makes you liable to the 
legal debt ? — Oh, perfectly aware of it. 

4157. I am disposed to draw tbe conclusion, that you 
are a gentleman who would certainly think it honest 
for people to pay for property they get ? — Oh, I think so. 

4158. Now, would you think it right or fair that the 
borough of Belfast should get into its possession £S4,000 
worth of property, and not pay for it ? — I do not think 
it is, more especially as this money was all laid out on 
the town of Belfast. 

4159. In short, you apply the rule of honesty in pri- 
vate life to honesty in public life ? — I try to do it. 

4160. That is your practice, and that is your principle 
also ? — Yes. 

4161. Do me the favour to tell me the advantages 
which you so clearly state the outward area— the new 
suburban district— derives — relative advantages, from 
bein" connected with the old borough ; point out the 
advantages you referred to ? — I think their connexion 
with the borough with regard to market accommodation, 
police, lighting, and watching, and all that sort of thing; 
I think they derive a certain benefit ; not the slightest 
doubt of that on my mind ; still, I think, they derive 
more benefit from the outlay of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, because for our district the markets are rather 
inconvenient. 

4162. You have mentioned market accommodation ; 
no doubt, it is not so near to you as to others ? — It is 
very inconvenient to us. 

4163. But there is an advantage derived from the mar- 
ket accommodation even where they are ? — There is. 

4164. Apply your mind to the locality. You know 
it is desirable to connect the two great counties, Antrim 
and Down, as much as possible? — Yes. 

4165. Do you not know that the agricultural produce 
of Down flows into this great manufacturing district of 
the county Antrim ?— A great portion of it does. 

4166. Are not the means of communication by the 
Queen’s-bridge and the Lagan-bridge ?— Yes. 

4167. Is it not desirable to have the markets as near 
as possible for the reception of the agricultural produce 
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nf that vast county Yes ; but what will you do with 
the agricultural produce of the other vast county . 

4168 Well, now, with respect to the remote parts of 

Antrim,' you say they are not convenient for them f— 
No nor for my district. , , 

4169 Do you remember the wretched state of the 
markets while they were in private hands, before the 
Corporation took them, and when they were in the 
streets 1— Yes ; they were in the streets. 

4170. Now, the alterations you have specified as great 
improvements, are those effected by the Harbour Com- 

mi 4 in I take it for granted that the Coal-quay on the 
county Down side of the river is a very great • ™P» ve - 
ment ; an improvement to the shipping inteiesfe 7— i 
think it was too confused before, but it was more direct 
for 



*4 17 2. I admit that your own interest was more to 
have it as before ?— Yes. 

4173. You would get coals more cheaply earned !— 

Yes. 2d. a ton. , 

4174. Be kind enough to tell me are you concerned 
much in the export trade, Mr. Mulligan 7— No; we are 
altoo-etlier concerned in the home trade. 

4175 Where is the market for your commodities ; 
where do you sell 1— To different merchants in the town 
of Belfast, and in the surrounding neighbourhood. 

4176. They, I presume, work up the goods into fane 
linen 7 — We manufacture ourselves. 

4177. They export 1—1 suppose they do. 

4178. Now, do you not know this to be an object of 
the greatest possible importance to men who know Bel- 
fast and value its interests, that the China war should 
be settled, in order that a new market might be opened 
up for our linens 1— The more markets they have the 
better- for the export merchant. 

4179. Now, is not the prosperity of the export mer- 
chant of vital importance to you who manufacture for 
them 1 — It is. 

41 SO If the exports be diminished, is it not natural 
that that should retro-act and lessen your business l— It 

4181. Have the exports of Belfast, in point of fact, 
very much increased ?-They have greatly increased. 

4182. Destroy the exports of Belfast, and the mercan- 
tile interest is gone 7— Very little doubt about it 

4183 Well, then, is it not desirable that the steamers 
should come up to the bridge, and that there should be 
ample room for them to take away the goods as fast as 
they can be sent down to them 7— They do not go to the 

b r 4184 eX How near to it 7—1 suppose five or six or seven 
hundred yards. . . , , 

4185. Now, then, seeing your interest in the export 

trade, though you are not an export merchant is it not 
better for the mercantile interests that the Coal-quay 
should be as it is at the county Down side of the river, 
and not to have the coal vessels, as they used to be, in 
the way of the steamers 7—1 think it is a certain advan- 
tage to the whole town. • , , 

4186. And now, I ask you, as a fair man, before your 
whole town, is it not better for you as a merchant, in a 
large aud liberal sense, to pay additional for the caniage 
of your coal, than to have the wretched quay at High- 
street interfering with the shipping interests, and having 
the nest of filth and pollution which was there, and has 
been removed, though you have to pay 2d. per ton niore 
for the carriage of your coals. I ask you is it not bettei 
for you 7— I do not think it is any advantage to us. 

4187. Listen now : would you rather then that there 
had been no improvement in Belfast; that Victoria- 
street had not been erected ; that the nest of houses 
had remained there, which can only be P^Ue'ed by 
Hudson’s entry : and that the Coal-quay should be at the 
Antrim side of the river, and the coal vessels amongst 
the steamers, in order that you might save 2d. a ton on 
the carriage of coals 7-1 think there has been an advan- 
tage to the town commensurate with the rate they pay, 

b “*188. to Wonld von prefer that thing* «h«uU have 
remained in the condition they were m former y, an 



that the shipping interests should be injured, rather than Sept. 7, 1858. 
that you should have to pay the additional 2d. a ton 7— MontagueB> 
I apprehend that the expenditure of the money has lm- MuIligan> 
proved that part of the town ; but yet it might be done Esq. 
at too great an expense. 

4189. Do you think would one of these improvements 
have been made, if there had not been a great increase 
of trade in the borough 7 — I suppose not. 

4190. Mr. Coping er. — In fact a great town has been 

made of it 7— Yes; but we did not want to be connected 
with the borough at all. . . , 

4191. Why you would hot be in existence it the old 
borough was blotted out?— No, we would not 

4192. Mr. Macdonogli. — Suppose there had been none 
of these new improvements. Suppose these improve- 
ments did not apply to the shipping interests at all, or 
the extension of the port : suppose the Harbour Commis- 
sioners had done nothing, and that the Municipal Cor- 
poration had not opened Victoria-street ; aud suppose 
that they had opened up all the streets about the halls 
district; which would you prefer, that or what has been 
done?— I would prefer what has been done. 

4193. Mr. Copinger. — Is it not a fact that the Har- 
bour Commissioners have been enabled to do all this, 
by reason of its being so great a port?— Yes. 

4194. And is it not the tonnage that enabled them 

to do so 7 — Yes. . . 

4195. And if those merchants did not exist in tlie 
new borough they could not have done it? No. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4196. Mr. Mulligan, the debt, legal and illegal, with- 

out interest upon it, is close upon £300,000 7— So I 
understand. , 

4197. Now, of that there was £150,000 legal 7— Yes. 

4198. Now, is that the debt, your fair proportion of 
which you are willing to assume, for the advantages 
you derive from your connexion with the old borough 7 
y es _ 

4199. And'by assuming it, do you not become liable 
to police rate, to the extent at any rate of Is. and 2s. in 
the pound on the different values?— Yes, we do. 

4200. But you would object to assume that liability 
for any portion of the misapplied money 7 — Yes, that 
is what we object to. 

4201. Is one reason for that, that operates strongly 
upon you, that in the application of the money so 
alleged to be misapplied, you had no voice 7 — Yes, that 
is one of the reasons. 

4202. And the other is, that there was none ot it 
laid out on your outside boundary district?— Yes. 

4203. And do you, therefore, believe that if these 
illegalities were done, or committed, or promoted by the 
representatives of the old borough, the constituencies so 
represented should bear the results of the acts of those 
who acted for them 7— Well, I think they ought. The 
money was all spent for the benefit of the old borough, 
or for the supposed benefit of the old borough, and these 
men acted all in good faith. They were deceived, but 
they acted all in good faith. 

4204. You are taking that for granted 7 — 1 think so ; 

I may be wrong, but I think so. 

4205. But you think that the old borough ought to 
be bound by its representatives?— We have all to be 
bound by representatives. 

4206. I am speaking with regard to the old borougu 
of Belfast?— What did the people choose these men for. 

4207. Is it your opinion that the old borough is bound 
to pay, in consequence of its having been represented, 
while you had no representation 7 — Because the money 
was all spent on it. if the money was spent on the new 
borough, 1 would have no objection to pay it. 

4208. If a man raised your mill two stories, would 
you pay for it ?^-Iie should ask my leave first. 

4209. Do you think that when oue body or party is 
buying property for others, the consent of those for 
whom they are acting should be obtained?— I think so. 

4210. Now, if it should turn out that in addition to 
the new district having no representation whatever, a 
full half of the inhabitants of Belfast, from 1843 up to 
1855, were systematically deprived of representation 
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be contrary to every principle of public justice to com- 

MuUigan 6 ^ P e * t,10se persons to pay, unless by their consent ?— I 
Eaq. ’ cannot answer that. It was before my time. 

4211. You will not give an opinion upon that? — I 
cannot, sir. 

4212. Is it not your opinion that the old borough 
was entitled to representation as well as the new 
borough? — Well, I think so. 

4213. And the principle that would apply to the one 
would apply to the other, would it not ? — Not altogether. 
We have a certain amount of representation, but I think 
it is not the kind of representation that we ought to have. 

4214. It is a representation that could be swamped 
at any time? — We have very little or no voice. 

4215. Now, with regard to May’s fields, south? — I 
do not know any thing about it. 

4216. W ould you pay at the rate that the Corporation 
did for May’s fields, south, if they were to give it to 
you ? — I do not know any thing about it. 

4217. When were you down there last? — It is not 
long since. 

4218. Was it very damp ? — I did not see much damp, 
but some of it was low. 

4219. Was the tide out? — I do not know; I think 
it was out. 

4220. Do you know Windsor? — I do. 

4221 . Is it not a nice place of a spring morning ? — It is. 

4222. Do you not think it is worth double what May’s 
fields, south, is worth ? — I think the situation of Windsor 
is much superior to the situation of May’s fields, south. 
As saleable lots I think it is much more valuable. 

Is it not double the value ? 

4223. Mr. Macdonogh . — Are you a competent judge ? 
— Well, I am not. 

4224. Mr. Rea. — The one is a large piece of swampy 
ground, called May’s fields, south ; the other high and 
dry ground, called Windsor. Does not every man in 
Belfast know the value of the two, compared the one 
with the other ? They are about of the same extent. 
Now, do you not believe, so far as you can form an 
opinion, that Windsor is worth twice as much as May’s 
fields, south ? — It is scarcely worth while having my 
opinion of the value. 

4225. Would you give twice as much for Windsor, 
Mr. Mulligan, as for May’s fields, south ? — Well, if I had 
money to lay out that way I would ; if I had money 
to invest I would. 

4226. When did Abraham Craig and Co. build their 
mill ? — I cannot tell the time. I think it was iu the 
year 1847. I do not know exactly. It was before I 
joined. I was in the country at the time. 

4227. Do you know of any negotiation having taken 
place between the trustees of May and them for a site 
for the mill ? — I never heard of it. 

4228. Did they ever think of going down to May’s 
fields, south, for a site ? — Not in my day; not since 18 55. 

4229. Are you in the habit of meeting the flax- 
spinners ? — Yes. 

4230. Have they not as many mills as they want ? — 
I think it will be a long time before there are as many 
more erected. 

4231. But are mills the only things that are at a stand 
still? — No, there are other things. 

4232. What length of time will elapse before they 
take to mill-building again? — It may be five years, or 
ten years, or three years ; I cannot state. 

4233. Do you know Mr. Doyle’s mill? — Yes. 

4234. When was it built? — Before I came. It is 
three miles out in the country. 

4235. Did you ever hear of any mill-owner who was 
anxious to build a mill on May’s fields, south? — Never. 
I think it would not be at all desirable for mills. 

4236. Why do you think it would not be desirable 
for mills ? — For two reasons. Bad foundation for one 
thing, and salt water for another. I understand from 
practical spinners that salt water is a bad thing for 
boilers. So far as my opinion is worth having, I think 
it would be a very bad place for mills. 

4237. Well, now, with regard to small houses, would 
it not be, in consequence of the lowness of the situation 



and the want of drainage, an exceedingly bad place 
for small houses ? — Well, I think, so far as I see of it 
it would be ; but 1 do not know any thing of it at all. ’ 

4238. From what you do know of it, if it is not fit 

for mills or for small houses ? — I did not say it was 

not fit for mills or small houses. 

4239. Well, if it is not fit for mills, and not a good 
place for small houses, would any builder in his senses 
attempt to put a better class of’ houses on it, a more 
respectable class of houses, such as those buildings com- 
ing up to tbe court-house ? — Well, I do not think they 
would. It would answer for shops when the markets 
are established about it. 

4240. For shops do you say? — Yes, and for a certain 
class of houses in the course of some years. 

4241. If the town goes on increasing, as it is now in 
the upper part of it, is it not possible that May’s fields 

south, may remain unoccupied these fifty years? Well 

it is possible, but I do not think it probable. 

4242. Is there not a general feeling, amongst all 
classes near Belfast, in favour of building mills and 
houses of the description required near mills, upon high 
ground ? — There is ; it is more on account of the water 
than any thing else. 

4243. Is not that the reason that there is such build- 
ings about the Falls road, and round about here, and 
near Botanic view ? — Yes, it is on account of the water 
they build about the Falls. 

4244. Is there not a rivulet or run there ? — Yes. 

4245. And can they get good spring water here in 
Belfast? — In many places it is difficult; we tried to get 
it, and could not. 

4246. With regard to Mr. Rowan’s mills, and what 
we heard about salt water being good for condensing 
purposes ; do you not know that there is a rivulet near 
his mill? — Yes. 

4247. From which they derive a large supply of good 
fresh water? — Yes, I believe they do. 

Well, now, with regard to our keeping the property 
and not paying for it — I mean the £84,000 worth of 
property — do you think, if we were really inclined 
to do that, that any man in Belfast would be supported 
in such an attempt ? [Objected to.] 

4248. There was £150,000 legally expended. Did 
you not believe that only so much of the £150,000 as 
remained after the reduction by the sinking fund, should 
be put upon the newborough ? — That was my impression. 

4249. Is not £150,000 a large sum of money? — 
Well, it is easily said, but it is not so easy to get it. 

4250. The Legislature having been induced to give 
powers to mortgage all Belfast for this £150,000, were 
you aware that they, in their wisdom, directed that all 
the property bought with that £150,000, principally, 
should be for ever after the property of the town ? — 
That was before my time. I was not in Belfast when 
the bill was passed, but I should suppose that it was 
their intention that it should be the property of the town. 

4251. And did you ever hear or understand, that it 
was held out and represented, even after you came to 
town, that the improvements had been altogether re- 
productive? [Objected to.] 

4252. Do you know how much of the property you 
are entitled to, as against that £150,000? — The sur- 
plus lands. 

4253. Do you not think you should have £50,000 at 
all events to’reduce the £150,000, and if the whole of the 
property is only worth £80,000, must there not be 
a deficiency somewhere ? — I do not understand your 
question ; but with respect to the sinking fund and 
surplus land, we are willing to take on the debt and 
pay our proportion of it; but how far this would reduce 
it, I cannot tell you. 

4254. Do you not think, that taking the whole thing 
into consideration, there has been a waste of money ? — 
I cannot answer that ; these things all occurred before I 
came to Belfast. 

4255. With regard to the Coal-quay, and the Har- 
bour Commissioners, and all that, do you happen to 
know that the Town Council did not take down a single 
building opposite the Coal-quay ? — I heard that they 
did not. 
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4275. Mr. Rea Do you know that beautiful and Sept. 7, 1868 . 

delightful spot, called Millfield ? — I do. . r R 

4276. And Carrick-bill, and Brown-square, and 
Brown-street? — I have been in them before now. E B q. 

4277. Are not these places in the centre of the old 
borough almost ? — I think they are. 

4278. Now, have not these streets that I am speaking 
of been most shamefully neglected by the Town Council 
authorities ? — They are in a very bad state, in a sanitary 
point of view. 

4279. Do you know Pinkerton s-row ? — I have been 
in it. 

4280. Do you know other places, not leading tho- 
roughfares where strangers would be likely to go 
through, that have been neglected grossly by the Town 
Council? — I think they have been neglected. 

42S1. With regard to the £5,000, applicable in 1880 
to the reduction of the debt, could it not have been spent 
with advantage in sanitary improvements? — It could. 

4282. Mr. Gopinger. — It was in 1858, not in 1855. 

Mr. Rea. — It was the surplus of the rate of 1855. Could 
it not have been beneficially spent in the making of 
sewers, the cleansing of streets, and for ordinary police 
purposes ? — I think it might. There is but one answer 
to that question. 

4283. Mr. Macdonogh Are you acquainted with the 

fact that in May’s fields, south, there is a good clay foun- 
dation? — lam not acquainted with the fact, but 1 have 
heard that there is a good portion of it. 

42S4. If it is established to your satisfaction that in 
more than half of it there is a good clay foundation, would 
it not very considerably vary your opinion in reference 
to its productiveness? — I would never compare it to 
Windsor. 

4285. You think that Windsor would be more suitable 
for villas ? — Y es ; it would be a better investment for a 



4256. Do you happen to know that the Harbour 
Commissioners were the persons who extended the 
streets opposite to the old Coal-quay, where the steam- 
boats now lie ? — I understood that. 

4257. And where the Custom-house is and all about 
there ? — I heard that. 

4258. You know the docks that were there? — I heard 

4259. Do you not know that it was the Harbour Com- 
missioners that filled them up ? — So I believe ; it was 
before my time. 

4260. Were you in town at the time that the Queen s- 
bridge was built? — I was in town for a short time pre- 
vious to the year 1840 ; I was not here when the bridge 
was building. 

4261. Is not the only approach necessary to the 
Queen’s-bridge, the leading thoroughfare from it into 
the broad thoroughfare of High-street, not Victoria- 
street, which leads up from Anne-street, but High- 
street ■ is not that the only broad thoroughfare, neces- 
sary to have open, in order to give free vent to the 
Queen’s-bridge ?— Yes, I think so ; confining myself to 
what would be an advantage to us, and to what we 
would require in our district. 

4262. Is not that all that the Queen’s-bridge could 
possibly require ? — There is a part of Anne-street very 
narrow. 

4263. Are you aware that the Legislature gave power 
to widen Anne-street, and that the Council did not do 
so, in order that the thoroughfare might be turned into 
Vi’ctoria-street ; and did quite right, in my opinion ?— 
I do not know. 

4264. All the streets, and all the district thereabout, 
may be improved ; has the town increased in the ratio 
expected ? — I think not. 

4265. Mr. Major. — Did the necessities of the town, 
at the time, require that these improvements should be 

made ? Well, I was not paying much attention to these 

things at the time that they were made, but I think 
they were not altogether required so much. 

4266. And in consequence of being situated at one 
side of the town, do you agree with Mr. Cameron 
in the opinion he expressed, that they only benefit, to 
a great extent, tbe district round the river ? — Yes ; no 
doubt of that. 

4267. Mr. Rea.— Do those improvements, wliich were 
not necessary for the mere opening of the. Queen’s- 
bridge, benefit all other parts of the borough, no matter 
how remote ? — They principally benefit that part im- 
mediately round about there. 

4268. Would not a street, like Victoria-street, bene- 
fit your district, if a similar street were formed there ? 
— It would. 

4269. But would it be an advantage to the people 
near the river, and in the centre of the town ? — I do 
not think it would. 

4270. Well, if it were desirable that such a street 
should be made, do you not think that the parties wish- 
ing it, should accomplish it by private subscription, it 
being for their own advantage? — I cannot see that. 

4271. Have not the fine streets of Belfast, York- 
street, Donegal -place, and High-street, and the streets 
in which these fine factories have been built, been built 
by people and the owners of the land, for their own 
advantage — I believe they have. 

4272. And is there not a street, I think called May’s- 
street, continued almost to the foot of the mountain, by 
the owners agreeing to take part of Sandy- row? lam 
not aware of that. 

4273. Now, with regard to the neglected condition 
of some parts of the outward boundary ; is it not in a 
very indifferent position, as regards sanitary improve- 
ments? — Very ; if the Commissioners would take the 
trouble of going round and seeing themselves the cir- 
cumstances of it, it would be a great thing. 

4274. Mr. Major. — Well, you say that tire sanitary 
state of that portion of the borough has been neglected ? 
— I do. 



man’s money. 

4286. Are there any mills at Windsor? — No; there 
is no river there. 

4287. And the smoke is not about them ? — There are 
no mills about it. 

4288. Is it not a delightful place for a private resi- 
dence ? — It is. 

4289. What distance is Windsor from town ? — It is 
about an Irish mile from the centre of the town. 

4290. You mentioned another matter with respect to 
water. Do you know that the springs to be found at 
May’s fields, south, are valuable springs? — I do not. 

4291. If it turned out that they were, would that 
modify your opinion ? — It would greatly depend upon 
the extent of them. 

4292. Do you know the fact, that the Corporation had 
not power, under the statute, to interfere with Millfield, 
Carrick-hill, or those other places ; to pull down one 
single house, or to make one single improvement? — I am 
speaking in a sanitary point of view ; cleansing and 
sewering, and that sort of thing. 

4293. Mr. Rea. — Would there be any necessity to 
pull down any of the houses in Millfield ? Are they not 
very good houses for the poorer classes ? — They are 
tolerable. I was never in any of them. 

4294. Are they not fair houses for the poorer classes ? 
—Yes. 

4295. Do they not live in worse houses 'in other 
places ? — Yes. 

4296. According to your knowledge of the locality, 
and the people who live there, do you think there would 
be any necessity to pul! down the houses ? — I never was 
in them ; but when I am in that part of the town, I am 
glad to get out of it. 

4297. Was there ever any necessity for scheduling 
these houses, and pulling them down at the cost of tbe 
entire town ? — I think not. 

4298. And if it should turn out as Mr. Macdonogh has 
stated, would you not think that a new bill would be 
solely for the purpose of making costs ? — I could not 
answer that. 
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William, Samuel Tracy, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Joy. 



William S. 
Tracy, Esq. 



4299. Mr. Tracy, do you reside in the new district ? 
— I do. 

4300. Are you the Resident Magistrate of the borough 
of Belfast? — I ain. 

4301. For how many years have you been so ? — I am 
in my tenth year of residence here. 

4302. Bo you reside in that part of the new district 
which is of the character of a rural district? — I do. 

4303. About how far is your house, Mr. Tracy, from 
the road ? — About 200 yards from the public road. 

4304. Now, in point of fact, has all that rural district 
been taxed by the Corporation before it was substantially 
laid out in streets, and before there were substantially 
buildings and lines of streets upon it? — 1 knbw there 
was an attempt made to tax it. 

4305. Do you consider that the expenditure made by 
the Corporation to meet the interest upon the debt, aris- 
ing from which the police rate upon the new borough is 
partly calculated — do you believe that to be for the 
benefit of the new borough ? — It is not a subject that I 
have considered, and I would rather not give an answer 
on it. I thought I had come here merely to repeat the 
terms of a communication, of which 1 was the bearer, 
from the opponents of the late Act of Parliament to the 
promoters of it, and vice vend. 

4306. Do you think, Mr. Tracy, does the new 
borough derive more advantage than the district beyond 
the new borough enjoys ? — No, 1 do not. I think a 
person living two miles away derives as much advantage 
as I do, who live iu the centre of the town. 

4307. Mr. Macdonogh . — In fact, that the whole 
county has beeu benefited? — In a proportionate degree. 

4308. Mr. Joy . — Do you think, Mr. Tracy, that the 
whole county, deriving as great an advantage as the new 
district, that the whole county should pay nothing, and 
the new district pay all ? — Certainly not ; that is quite 
clear. 

4309. Do you remember being in London in the year 
1853, when the bill was before Parliament, which was 
afterwards passed into an Act of Parliament? — I do. 

4310. Do you remember being applied to by any of 
the promoters of the bill to have an interview with the 
opponents of the bill? — I wasrequestodby the promoters 
to ask the opponents what their grounds of opposition 
were. I went, and had an interview with Mr. Macrory, 
Mr. Bruce, and, I think, with Mr. Cameron ; and they 
told me that they were opposed to granting the powers 
sought for by the Town Council, inasmuch as they 
thought it would be unfair to tax villa residences and 
detached houses in the same way as if those houses and 
residences were portions of streets. I conveyed these 
words of their opposition to the promoters of the bill ; and 
they empowered me at once to convey their reply that 
they had no intention to tax villa residences or detached 
houses, until they should have become integral portions 
of streets : for, as the speaker on the occasion said, in 
the presence of the others, “ it would not pay to do so.” 
I went back and told the opponents what the promoters 
had empowered me to tell them, and the opponents at 
once said they would withdraw their opposition. That 
was all they wanted, they said. 

4311. Now, Mr. Tracy, was the same representation 
made on the part of the promoters in your presence, 
when the bill was before the Committee of the Lords ? — 
There was ; perfectly similar. 

4312. Notwithstanding these two representations, 
Mr. Tracy, when you returned to Belfast, after the bill 
had passed into an Act of Parliament, did you find that 
the Corporation, had actually declared this district to be 
lighted and watched ? — Yes, I found that they had done 
so, when I came back, or very soon afterwards. 

4313. Mr. Copinger . — What do you understand as 
“ this ” district ? — The new district; the lighted and 
watched district in the extended boundary. 

4314. That is to say, the rural portions of it ? — Yes ; 
certain portions of the new district which had been 
declared lighted and watched, with a view to its being 
taxed. 



4315. Mr. Major. — When was that done ? — Well it 
was very soon after the bill was passed, perhaps in the 
course of three or four months ; I cannot speak decidedly 
as to dates. 

4316. Mr. Joy. — Now, Mr. Tracy, in these rural 
districts so declared to be lighted and watched, are there 
not three or four hundred acres? — I am not prepared 
to say what the quantity is. 

4317. Have you formed any opinion, having regard 
to the locality of the new district, as to the principle 
upon which it should be rated, in case any alteration 
shall be made in the present principle, operating pur- 
suant to the report of the Commissioners or otherwise? 
— I think that there should be a differential rate ; I have 
always thought so ; I do not think that a district re- 
ceiving the benefit of but one or two or three items of 
taxation, should be taxed equally with those places re- 
ceiving the benefits of the general taxation. 

4318. Then, Mr. Tracy, if that principle should even- 
tually be adopted, would it leave the new district in a 
position in which it could do for itself a great deal 
which the Corporation has not hitherto done for it, as 
regards sanitary matters, markets, or otherwise ? — Yes, 
of course ; the proprietors would have to do it by the 
saving effected by not having to pay the full amount 
that others would have to pay. 

4319. And are you aware that from the state of the 
funds of the Corporation, or otherwise, the sanitary 
condition of the new district has not been much at- 
tended to ? — I do not know whether it is from the fail- 
ing of funds or not, but 1 have not seen that much has 
been done for the new district; it has not required as 
much, of course, as the old portion of the town, because 
it has light, and air, and water. 

4320. Do you know Pinkerton’s-row, Mr. Tracy ? — , 
I do not, more than slightly. 

4321. Have you observed sufficient of it to know 
that its sanitary condition is very bad ? — From a very 
slight knowledge of it, I know that its drainage is not 
good, and the air I have sometimes found is very of- 
fensive. 

4322. And it is in the lighted and watched district ? 
— It is. 

4323. Does any thing appear to have been done for it 
except to put up a few lamp-posts ? — I am not aware ; 
there may have been more done, but I am not aware 
of it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

4324. Mr. Tracy, when you had this communica- 
tion in London, may I ask you, were the expressions 
used in the words you have given us, namely, that 
they had no intention to tax isolated portions and 
villa residences, until they were integral portions of 
streets ; are these the words, or the substance ? — I am 
giving the words as nearly as my memory can recall 
them, that it was not their intention to tax villa resi- 
. deuces or detached houses, until they became integral 
portions of streets. 

4325. That if a villa was in an isolated place, 
neither lighted nor watched, it was not their intention 
to include that in the taxation ? — That was it ; it was 
my own case exactly ; my house is situated about one 
hundred yards from the road, on a cul dc sac, and will 
not be benefited by paving, lighting, watching, or 
watering ; I should not, therefore, pay the same amount 
of taxation as the owner of a house in Donegal-place, 
who would have the benefit of paving, cleansing, light- 
ing, and watching ; he would have the benefit of the 
whole taxation. 

4326. Do you know that when you made the com- 
munication you were authorized to make, the gentle- 
men stated that they would not oppose the bill ; but that 
the opposition was carried out to the very last in the 
House of Lords? — No, I do not, of my own knowledge; 
I came away ; the communication was made to Mi'. 
Macrory, and I know that he went to Paris. 

4327. Do you know that Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Bruce fought it to the very last ? — I am not aware of it. 
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4328. Do you know this, that gentlemen in tins out- 
side boundary have most extensively litigated this 
matter in the superior courts of common law, and re- 
fused to pay their rates ? — I do not know it. 

Jlr. Macdonogh read the 276th Sec.of the Act of 1845. 

4329. Mr. Joy . — Did you hear counsel state, before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, that the opposition 
■was withdrawn ? — I heard counsel state that villa resi- 
dences would not be taxed. 

Mr. Cameron As my name has been called in ques- 

tion I beg to say, that the moment the agent or counsel 
for the promoters of the bill stated what Mr. Tracy 
has mentioned, the bill passed. 

Mr. Bruce .— I did not attend professionally, but for 
my father, who held land largely in the new district. 

Witness . — It was not Mr. Bruce who is now present 
that I refer to; it was the Rev. Mr. Bruce, his father. 

4330. Mr. Copinger . — Are you taxed, Mr. Tracy? 

I was taxed, and paid once ; I protested at once ; 

not formally, but I wrote to the Corporation to state 
the compact in London, and they did not persist in tax- 



Examined by Mr. Harrison, on behalf of the Special 
Respondents. 

4331. You have been, Mr. Tracy, for a number of 
years Resident Magistrate in Belfast?— I have been. 

4332. And you have had considerable opportunity of 
knowing the local feeling in town, upon every matter 
of general public importance ? — Certainly. 

4333. Including, amongst those, the so-called Chan- 
cery suit ; you know what I mean ? — Oh, perfectly. 

4334. Are you of opinion, Mr. Tracy, considering 
your means of knowledge, that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the town that the matters, the subject of the 
litigation in that suit, should be settled and adjusted? 
—I think it would be of great importance to the gene- 
ral interests of the town that these matters were ad- 
justed and settled fairly and honestly, and set at rest 
for ever. 

4335. Do you consider, Mr. Tracy, that the pen- 
dency of that litigatiou, for the number of years it has 
been going on, has been detrimental to the interests of 
the town ? — I think it has : it is the general impression, 
as far as I can collect it; and it is my own, deduced from 
what I have heard abroad. 

4336. Do you consider that it has 'been injurious to 
the good feeling that should exist between man and 
man in Belfast — the generalgood feeling ? — Yes, I think 
it has been. I think it has separated old friends and 
neighbours, and kept them apart ; of course men have 
taken different views of the affair, and when they have 
different views they will have differences. 

4337. Is it not a fact that this suit, and matters in 
reference to it, have been made the subject of party dis- 
cussions amongst persons of low degree I — I cannot give 
evidence on that subject. 

4338. Now, Mr. Tracy, it has been proposed by the 
persons who are called special respondents in the first 
information, that the litigation shall be settled upon 
these terms, namely, that they shall pay all the costs 
incurred in that litigation, whether of the Corporation, 
of their own, or of the relator, Mr. Rea ; and that those 
persons who are known as the unsecured creditors shall 
get security for their debts, the town taking the pro- 
perty. They first say that it would be for the benefit 
of the borough that all matters in litigation should be 
settled and adjusted ; and then they state the terms I 
have mentioned. Now, in your opinion as a public 
Magistrate and inhabitant of Belfast, are these fair and 
proper terms? — Well, it would take some time to con- 
sider, in order to give an opinion, for they embrace a 
great many important subjects and considerations ; but 
I am clearly of opinion that the character of the town, 
and the principles of honour and honesty, and every right 
principle, require that the unsecured creditors should 
be at once secured ; and feeling as I do feel, that the 
town has had the benefit of the outlay of their money, 
the town should come forward as one man, and secure 
those honest men in the loans they have made. I do 
not believe that there is an honest man in town who 



would disagree with me in that opinion, ¥ben, as to Sept. 7,1856. 
the costs, if the special respondents have made mistakes W i1|inir| g. 
they must pay the penalty. I am sorry that they made Tracy, Esq. 
those mistakes ; I am sure they did it in a moment, of 
ambition. They wanted to make Belfast a great city 
before its time ; and they condensed into some seven 
years the taxation 'that should have been spread over 
three times that period. They committed an error in 
judgment. I do not go into political considerations 
as regards the town ; but having made the mistake, I 
am sorry to say that they should pay the penalty ; and 
I am glad to see that they are ready to do so, fully and 
satisfactory. 

4339. Mr. Joy— Do you say that the town of Belfast 
ought to secure the creditors? — Yes; the people who 
borrowed the money ought to secure it to the people 
from whom it was borrowed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4340. What year did you reach Belfast in, Mr. Tracy? 

— It is nearly ten years ago. Nine years you may say. 

4341. Mr. Tracy, has not the Corporation of Belfast, 
from the time you came to town up to the present, prac- 
tically had the government of the town and the manage- 
ment of its affairs— the municipal management, or the 
management of its municipal affairs ? Have they not had 
the appointment of its municipal police? Have they not, 
in 1 consequence of the construction of that force, and 
have you not been involved in great danger and trouble 
and difficulty? — I cannot say that — in consequence of the 
construction of the force by the Town Council. I would 
rather the force had been differently constructed ; but I 
will not say in consequence of its construction. 

4342. Do you not believe, Mr. Tracy, that it would 
be most desirable in any arrangement of this matter, 
precaution should be taken, so as for the future to pre- 
vent the possibility of the corporate powers of the Cor- 
poration of Belfast being prostituted to political pur- 
poses, to one side or the other ? — I do not see the neces- 
sity of interfering with politics at all. 

4343. Well, but with regard to political considera- 
tions, do you not think it would be very desirable that 
all parties in the town should be fairly represented, 
according to the proper construction of the Municipal 
Act, in the Town Council ? — I do not think that falls 
within my province to swear an opinion on. 

4344. Do you not know, Mr. Tracy, that amongst 
magistrates and merchants of high position, at the pre- 
sent time, there is a great disinclination to go into the 
Town Council ?— I do not know it of my own know- 
ledge ; I have heard some men thank providence that 
they had got out of it before this litigation commenced, 
and say that nothing would tempt them to go back 
again. 

4345. Do you think it desirable that the names ot 
forty gentlemen, in case of agreement, were selected by 
the Commissioners, with the privity of the town, and 
that they were nominated and elected? — If the Com- 
missioners think it within their province to make an 
arrangement of that sort, and that it gave peace to the 
town, I would bo delighted at the arrangement. 

4346. Well, if an arrangement be necessary, would it 
not be well that the remedy should embrace the entire 
evil? — I would just leave the remedy to the Commis- 
sioners, and I would be perfectly satisfied that they 
would do their duty. 

4347. Now, with regard to a settlement of this litiga- 
tion, if the special respondents had agreed amongst them- 
selves to leave it to you individually to draw out the 
terms on a sheet of letter-paper, do you think it would 
be difficult to get my consent? — I cannot say. I heard 
you state that you would leave it to a man of honour. 

4348. Do you not believe that one cause why the 

litigation has continued for three years, has been this : 
that the Treasurer, Mr. Thomson, and the old special 
respondents, and the new special respondents, being the 
parties involved in the litigation, have never yet agree d 
amongst themselves to trust any individual or indivi- 
duals on their behalf to settle the matter? I am not 
aware at all of any disagreement amongst them on the 
subject. „ 
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Sept. 7 , 1858 . 4349. Are you aware that in 1857 and 1858 it was 

- offered on behalf of the rate-payers, and the relator, to 

Tra^E leave the whole matter unconditionally to either of the 
Committees? — I have heard something to that effect. 

4350. Do you recollect that the Committee of 1857 
granted an adjournment to the promoters of the Bill, to 
make terms with their opponents? — I heard nothing 
of it. 

4351. Were you present in 1858 when that Com- 
mittee granted an adjournment, and intimated the neces- 
sity of a settlement? — I was present from time to time 
at the Committee. 

4352. Were any terms made ? — I believe not. 

4353. Mr. Mncdonogh. — Do you know any thing 
about it?— I do not. 

4354. Mr. Rea. — Do you happen to know that in 
Chancery, it was offered to leave it to the four gentle- 
men who had occupied the position of Attorneys-Gene- 
ral, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Keogh, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. 
Whiteside? — I heard of it. 

4355. Was it made in your presence ? — Never. 

4356. Are you aware that if the special respondents 
and the Treasurer could agree, all the parties and the 
rate-payers would be willing to leave it to the four 
Attorneys-General, or to the ten gentlemen who heard 
all about, it in England ? — I am not aware of that at 
all. 1 know nothing about it. 

4357. Did you ever hear that in the very court-house 
an offer was made to leave the whole matter to the Com- 
missioners? — I have not heard. 

4358. Do you not think that they would form' a very 
satisfactory tribunal if they had power to make an 
award ? — Gould not be better, in my opinion. 

4359. Could you get Mr. John Thomson to put his 
name to paper ? — I am not aware that I have any in- 
fluence with him. 

4360. Do you think would the new respondents join 
the old special respondents in leaving the whole matter 
to the Commissioners? — My impression is that they 
would, from the general estimation in which the Com- 
missioners are held by the whole town. 

4361. Do you read the Mercury ? — Sometimes. 

4362. Did you read this in it, published November 6, 
1857, referring to me, “In grasping at shadows he lost 
the substance?” [Objected to]. From the two or 
three words you have read of it, I did not read it. 

4363. Do you believe, Mr. Tracy, that it is true, 
that twelve months ago, speaking from November 6, 
1857, the relator could have commanded his own terms, 
and could have pocketed the large sum of £1'0;000 at 
the least, for consenting to a reasonable and just settle- 
ment — could I? — It is merely a matter of opinion 
whether the relator would have taken the £10,000 or 
not ; in my opinion he would. 

4364. Now, Mr. Tracy, did you ever express any 
opinion as to the value of the time that I have lost in this 
business from the beginning of it, according to your 
knowledge of the proceedings in Belfast? — Oh, indeed, 

I think you could have employed your time much more 
profitably. I told you so before. I think you said it 
was too bad that you had given up your professional 
pursuits for this one suit. 

4365. What sum were you prepared to say in London 
that I should get for my loss of time ? — I think I said 
once before that it would be hard to make the special 
respondents pay it. It would be like school-boys sub- 
scribing to present a testimonial to the master who had 
flagellated them. 

4366. Did you ever mention any thing about £5,000 ? 
— No, I do not remember : do you mean irrespective 
of costs? 

4367. Can you charge your memory with having, on 
more than one occasion — without regard to the quarter 
from which it should come — expressed an opinion as to 
the amount that should be paid t— No, I think not ; but I 
know that if I were manager for the respondents, I 
would have no hesitation in giving a sum of money to 
get rid of the litigation and trouble. 

4368. If it were left unconditionally to you — without 
regard to the quarter from which the money should 
come, whether from the gentlemen of one party or the 



other — what sum would you say should be paid? I n 

truth, I do not know what answer to give to that. I 
think it is hard that the special respondents should have 
to put their hands in their pockets, to give a testimonial 
to a man for having put them to trouble and expense. 
If the town think he has done them service, I do not 
think that £5,000 is too much for his trouble. 

4369. Do you mean to be paid by the town? By 

those who think themselves benefited by his services. 
If the respondents have to pay the costs, I do not think 
they should have to give a testimonial to the gentleman 
who has caused the costs. 

4370. Do you not know that a great number of the 
inhabitants of Belfast consider themselves benefited by 
the proceedings of the special respondents, since they 
got possession of the Corporation ? — As a Corporation 
yes. Those I have heard speak on the subject of their 
conduct, generally, say that they have greatly improved 
the town of Belfast. 

4371. Do you not think that any amount levied 
under this decree would go to the benefit of the entire 
town ? — No, 1 do not know it. 

4372. Now speaking of the probable conclusion, and 
suppose the sum decreed be paid over and above all 
fair credits, would not the whole amount of that surplus 
go toward the reduction of the rates? — I know nothing 
about it. 

4373. With regard to the equitable mode of settle- 
ment — do you not believe that far the fairer way, to 
settle it on both sides, would be for the rate-payers who 
approve of the conduct of the respective parties, to 
enter into private subscription amongst themselves, to 

indemnify those of whose conduct they approved? That 

would be very liberal and very equitable, so far as I 
can judge. 

4374. Now from what you know of the proceedings 
of the Corporation, with regard to the construction of 
the police and other circumstances in connexion with 
the Corporation, between 1842 and 1855, do you not 
believe that it would be most monstrous injustice to 
compel a single Roman Catholic in Belfast, without his 
consent, to pay one shilling for the relief of the special 
respondents ? [Objected to]. 

4375. Now, Mr. Tracy, do not you believe — in the 
term of settlement, suppose you do not succeed in 
getting a differential rate, and that you may be made 
liable to pay the rate when lighted and watched — do not 
you believe that all the gentlemen concerned in the 
outward boundary opposition, have paid large sums of 
money from time to time in carrying it out, and for a 
bondjide purpose ? — They did, clearly ; they did so to 
avoid the payment of a heavy tax. 

437 6. Have you any idea what their expenses amount 
to up to this period? — Not the slightest. I am not a 
subscriber to it. 

4377. They had no interest in the Chancery suit — in 
the carrying of it on, they did not layout any money? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

4378. But if the decree was granted, they take advan- 
tage under it? — I am not aware of it. 

4379. Suppose itshould turn out that, without regard 
to any other matter, their expenses of opposition should 
have amounted to £2,000 or £3,000, do you not think 
that the special respondents should pay these costs to the 
outward boundary party, if they are to be relieved at 
their expense by increased taxation? — I declare I do 
not know ; I have never considered the matter. 

4380. Do you think it fair that Mr. Charters’ taxes 
should be increased £70 or £100 a-year, and that in 
addition, he should lose £590 which he paid out of his 
own individual pocket, as one individual. Do you not 
think that whatever they paid should be returned to 
them, in case they should be taxed ?• — I do not know I 
can give you an opinion. If they have got into litiga- 
tion they must pay the penalty. 

4381. Even if it is proved that they were right and 
the others were wrong, and have violated the law ? — I 
can give no opinion on the matter. 

4382. Should not the terms of settlement include the 
payment of the Parliamentary costs ? — In that case I 
should look upon the respondents as the Town Council, 
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n j t1ie Town Council as .the representatives of the town, between these parties would remain almost as it is at Sept. 7, 1850. 
and if any body should pay, it would be the town, for present?— Well, I cannot be prophetic ; but, it would WiUiam g _ 
?he costs of vindicating a public right. be taking away one great element of discord from the Tt&cj< ^ 

4383 Do you say that the costs should be paid by many that we should still have remaining, 
the town-all the costs?— I am speaking not of the 4403. But would not the main cause of bad feeling, 
snecial respondents’ costs, but of the Parliamentary costs, not only in Belfast but in all parts of Ireland, still con- 

4384. Suppose the parties are to get no advantage tinue ?— I am afraid there would be cause. 1 would 
after the oppositions in Parliament have been successful, not confine the cause of discord to one subject. 

do you not believe that at the least they should be in- 4404. Do you not believe that the feeling you have 
damnified from costs by the parties who seek to be in- spoken of would still continue after the Chancery suit 
damnified at their expense ?— I cannot give an opinion was settled ? — I think it would ; but, perhaps, more 
beyond what I have given already. _ modified. They would not have the same opportunity 

4385. You have never taken the trouble to inquire for its exhibition. 

into the matter, so that you could express a decisive 4405. Do you not know that it was much stronger 
opinion as to the terms of settlement ? — Never. in Belfast in 1841, before the Corporation was formed, 

* .nn/. ar... „i. 1,^ ..VnJ O m.oitinn r.n thn.ii if i.q at. nresfint ? — T was not lie: 



You did not expect to be asked a question on than it is at present ? — I was not here then, and cannot 
1841. I can tell what it was in 



the subject? — Not Ouo. -v. -- 

4387. I dare say you believe that there are other Clare and Tipperary in those days. ... 

parties in Belfast, much more conversant with the details 4406. Did you ever know of a Corporation in the 

of the matter ?— I am sure there are. southern towns who were guilty of furnishing accounts 

4388. And much more likely to come to better con- with false headings ? — No. 

elusions on the matter?— Not a question of it. 4407. Do you not think, Mr. Tracy, that, when a 

4389 Are you perfectly certain, Mr. Tracy, that in practice so disgraceful as that was going on, it was 
your opinion, with regard to the results of the Chancery quite right for any subject in Belfast to appeal to a 
suit, you are not attributing to it what ought to be at- court of justice to stop it? 

tributed to other matters which have existed in the town Mr. Major. — You need not answer that question, 

of Belfast, long before it was instituted ? — I have only There has been no such practice proved, 
attributed to it what rightly belongs to it. It is one of 44.08. Mr. Am.— Now, as to sanitary matters, what 
the elements of discord amongst us ; one, and a very do you think of the sanitary condition of Mill-street, 
powerful one; and it has produced great animosity, and and that district? — I think it couldbe improved. Ido 
bickering, and bad feeling in the place. not know it sufficiently to give an opinion. 

4390 But does not every suit cause some feeling 4409. Do you. not think that it has been very msuffi- 

amongst the parties to it ? — I think so. ciently cleansed, lighted, and sewered ?— I cannot speak 

4391. And have you not seen very bad feeling pro- of the sewerage. I have frequently seen the streets 
duced by an ordinary trial between Orangemen and swept, and they are sufficiently lighted. They are also 
Ribbonmen at the assizes and quarter, sessions ? — Yes, I well paved. 

j iaye 4410. Do you not believe, from what you know 01 

4392. And has not the public feeling been much them, that they might be kept more clean, and in a far 

disturbed in consequence of the feelings excited amongst more healthy state ? — 1 think they could ; but it is not 
the parties listening to the trial, even during the course the fault of the Corporation that they are not, but of the 
of the trial itself?— Bad feeling has been very often landlords who built them without the conveniences 
engendered amongst the listeners. that every cabin should possess. 

4393. And do you believe that, in consequence of the 4411. But is it not the case that the Corporation 
evils attendant on the course of justice in a criminal should remedy the evil with carts? — There are some 
or civil court, the administration of justice should be cases which no Corporation could guard against. Some 
stopped or violently interfered with in order to allay of the houses have no reres. 

such feeling? — I could not imagine such a case in a 4412. Could they not use carts? — They do. I see 
court of justice. them frequently. I think they do so every morning. 



such feeling? — I could not imagine such a case in a 
court of justice. 

4394. Mr. Major Your opinion i3 that this suit has 

done injury? — I think it has. It has exasperated 



4413. But not oftener ? — No; not oftener. 

4414. Well, with regard to the police rate, have 



parties against each other. It has set parties against these parties rated your premises from year to year 

1 , ° T 1 ,1 . _i___i m T cnir T’lmir rWln.l’prl the dist, 



each other. I have not been asked whether the Chan- 



not prepared to say. They declared the district 



should have taken place, but merely as to lighted and watched, and made a demand for the rate 



other facts. 

4395. Mr. Rea. — Now, the effect has been very in- 
jurious, first to the relator ? — I think it has. 

4396. Very injurious? — I think so. That is my 
opinion ; 1 do not give it offensively. 



4397. Has it not been in some degree very injurious suspicion of what it means. 



in one instance. 

4415. Are not you within the lamps ? — The lamps 
pass my house. 

4416. Is there an object an outer-boundary man has 
a greater horror of than a lamp-post ?— He has a strong 



to every one of the respondents ? — I think it has, very 
seriously. 



4417. If they put lamp-posts past your house, did 
you only pay one year’s rates ? — Half a-year’s, I think, 



4398. Now, will you give me any specific instance it was. The lamp was there. before I came. They have 
of any injury whatever arising to any individual un- put up one lamp on it since, and endeavoured then to 
connected with the suit, by name- — one of the public at make a demand upon the property. 

large ?— Well, I can give none ; but it has caused a good 4418. And they have taken on themselves to leave 
deal of angry feeling amongst parties ; where there was your rates uncollected since you paid the first half-year? 
angry feeling before, it has exasperated that feeling ; — I paid it under protest, and the collector stated that 

and that is the way it has done mischief amongst the they would return me the money, but they have not 
public at laro-e. done so. I have spoken to several of the members of 

4399. Mr? Copinger. — Has it been turned to party the Corporation, and they said that it was not fair to 
purposes?— Well, I do not think it has been turned to tax me ; that the amount was nothing— that it was the 
party purposes, but it has exasperated parties who principle. 

think differently on party matters. 4419. If you had been a poor man would they have 

4400. Mr. Rea. — Then you do not know of any in- made you pay?— I think not. I know several they 
jury to any person individually. When you refer to attempted to levy taxes from and have not. 

party feeling do you not refer to the feeling existing 4420. But do you not know that they levy from 
between the Conservative and Liberal parties ?— Mainly poor persons, while persons better or equally entitled to 
ao. pay are left unrated ? — I do not. 

4401. And between the Protestant and Catholic party ? 4421. Would it not be monstrous ?— It would not be 

--Decidedly. right. . T j 

4402. Now, suppose the Chancery suit was to ter- 4422. Do you know Mr. Francis Rea? 1 do, very 
minute, Mr. Tracy, do you not believe that the feeling well. 
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Sept. 7, 1858. 

William S. 
Tracy, Esq. 



William 
Coates, Esq. 



4423. During the time he occupied the position of 
clerk of the markets ? — Yes. 

4424. Did he frequently appear before you at petty 
sessions ? — Yes. 

4425. Did he prosecute in person the cases in which 
he had complaints against parties ? — Yes. 



What is your opinion of the manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties. [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 
Mr. Joy hands in Captain Gilbert’s report and map; 
and reads the report of the Town Council of 1st January 
1853. 



William Coates, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Joy. 



4426. Mr. Coates, do you reside in the new district, 
as it is called ? — No, sir. 

4427. Have you any property in the new district ? — 
Yes. 

4428. Do you carry on any, and what business in the 
new district ? — I do not carry on any business at all now. 

4429. I believe you are a magistrate of the county ? — 
I am. 

4430. And a grand juror? — On one occasion or two. 

4431. Do you not fill the office of Chairman of the 
Ulster Railway Company ? — Yes. 

4432. Before you retired from business did you carry 
on any business in the new district? — I carried on no 
business in the new district, but my son did. 

4433. What was the nature of that business ? — Spin- 
ning cotton. 

4434. Have you been acquainted with the town of 
Belfast for many years, Mr. Coates? — I was born in 
it, sir. 

4435. Are you acquainted with what is known as the 
new district as well as the old borough? — Yes. 

4436. Do you know the portion of the old borough 
that is known by the name of May’s fields, south, and 
May’s fields, north ? — I looked at the map this morning 
since I came into court, to see the distinction between 
the two. I did not know exactly the line before. 

4437. But you knew the locality of both May’s fields, 
south, and May’s fields, north, before? — Oh, I have 
sailed over them, and shot widgeon over them. I was 
the last that skated on them. 

4438. We are now inquiring as to whether the expen- 
diture of the Corporation of the £284,000 was for the 
benefit of that portion of the borough which we call the 
new district; and I ask you first to direct your attention 
to the locality called May’s fields, upon which, several 
years ago, there was a sum of £12,000, or £13,000, ex- 
pended by the Corporation in purchasing it. Do you con- 
ceive that that portion of the expenditure was for the 
benefit of the new district ? — I think not, sir. 

4439. Are you of opinion that the money so expended 
might have been more judiciously applied to other mat- 
ters connected with the improvement of the borough at 
large? — I have an impression that the Corporation 
should not have purchased any property that they did 
not require in a moderate time ; and I think that May’s 
fields, north and south, will not be required for many 
many years. 

4440. Are you aware that May’s fields, south, contains 
forty-one acres? — I think that a very small portion of 
May’s fields, south, attached to May’s fields, north, would 
have been quite sufficient. 

4441. Even prospectively ? — Yes, even prospectively 
for modern times. 

4442. A very small portion of it? — I could not 
exactly name the extent, but I should suppose a very 
few acres, five or six acres. 

4443. And for what purpose do you think that small 
portion would ultimately be necessary ? — Because I 
think it useful for the markets. It is at present occupied 
as a market. 

4444. Now, with regard to the position of the markets, 
do you think, or can you form an opinion, whether the 
site of the markets has been judiciously selected, with 
regard to the entire borough ? — I do not think that they 
could get the extent anywhere else conveniently. 

4445. That is what they purchased ? — No, but what 
they require for markets. 

4446. How far is the site of the markets from portions 
of the new borough that you are acquainted with ? — A 
mile and a mile and a-lialf. In the new district, I have 
a portion of property two miles from the markets ; at 
Ballynafeigh. 



4447. Now, having regard to the expenditure of the 
£284,000 by the Corporation in the old borough, are 
you of opinion, that the new borough — that is the new 
district — has had the benefit of that large expenditure 
to an extent that would justify the rating of the new 
borough equally with the old borough ? — I think not. 

4448. On the contrary, have yon formed an opinion 
whether it would not be both inequitable and impolitic 
to rate the new borough to pay the interest on that large 
debt, and rate it equally with the old? — I think that 
there should be a differential rate. 

4449. I believe you have property both in the old 
borough and in the new extended borough? — Yes; I 
have more in the extended, I should say. 

4450. Mr. Major. — What proportion do they bear to 
each other ? — I think I have more than double in the 
new than I have in the old ; I bought largely in it 
lately. 

4451. Mr. Copinger. — You think that a portion of 
May’s fields, south, was necessary ? — I do, sir. 

4452. But suppose you would not get any portion of 
it at all unless you got the whole, what would you do? — 
I think it could be arranged without it. 

4453. But if you got the whole for nearly the cost of 
the small portion, would it be wise to take it in that 
event ? — Certainly. 

4454. Did you hear the former evidence ? — No, I was 
only here for a few hours yesterday. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

4455. Do you know, from your own knowledge, Mr. 
Coates, the circumstances under which the ground for 
the gaol and court-house were taken ? — No, I do not. 

4456. Are you aware that they were not taken at one 
and the same time ? — I am. 

4457. Are you also aware that the consequence of 
not taking them at one and the same time was this, that 
a much larger sum, beyond any proportion, was given for 
the court-house than for the gaol ? — I am not aware ; but 
I had an impression that at the time the ground for the 
court-house was taken, a very extravagant sum was 
demanded. 

4458. And paid? — Oh, of course. 

4459. Now, I rather think, Mr. Coates, that your 
opinion would be, that persons looking to the interest 
of a town must not limit their field of view by the actual 
present, but must look before hand ? — Certainly ; but 
men may go too far that way. 

4460. That is, exercise a discretion; in which men 
may differ ? — Certainly. 

446 1 . But the general principle ; I ask you, as a man 
of honour and truth, is not that the general principle?— 
It is, and a wise practice. 

4462. You will be good enough to remember that they 
were not acting each mau for himself, but for the good 
of a town which is improving every day ? — Certainly. 

4463. Is it not the fact, that property acquires an 
adventitious value when other property near it is im- 
proved ? — Certainly. 

4464. And that if you make an improvement in one 
locality, and then go about purchasing the adjoining 
property, you may have to pay an enormous price for 
it? — Certainly. 

4465. Now, Mr. Coates, may I take the liberty of 
askingyou, upon these principles, do you not think that 
May’s fields, south, are more valuable since the improve- 
ment in Victoria-street, and the Custom-house, than 
when that horrid nest of houses that stood there existed? 
— I do not think May’s fields, south, are. 

4466. Do you think May’s fields, north, are ? — Yes. 

4467. And much more valuable ? — Yes. 

4468. Suppose you, or I, or any body of gentlemen 
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were now to purchase May’s fields, north, from the Cor- 
poration, would we not have to pay an infinitely larger 
price now than before the improvement? — Certainly, 
a much larger price. 

4469. Then the principle is wise ; the limitation is 
the only point of discussion ? — Y es. 

4470. Well, now, you that have been born in Belfast, 
a native of this place, I suppose you remember it when 
you were at school? — Yes. 

4471. It is a very different Belfast now to what it 
was then ? — Very, indeed. 

4472. I suppose, Mr. Coates, that you, as a native, 
take some pride in the town ? — I do. 

4473. I believe it is improved more than any other 
town in the Queen’s dominions? — It is to my knowledge. 

4474. I do not think that the improvements of Liver- 
pool are equalled by those of Belfast, according to their 
several extents? — Except in docks; hut as a town it 
has not. 

4475. Yon have marked the gradual growth of the 
tonnage of Belfast and its increase? — Oh, yes. 

4476. Now, if Belfast will go on for ever at litiga- 
tion, creating this bad feeling, do you not think that the 
proprietors of property, such as the worthy plumber we 
had yesterday, will suffer for it ultimately? — No doubt 
about it. 

4477. Is it not calculated, the way that Belfast has 
been, to depreciate the value of property ? — I can hardly 
say that it has gone so far as to depreciate the value of 
property. I think that all litigation is objectionable ; 
and from the length of time that this difference of 
opinion has lasted, it is desirable that a settlement 
should take place ; and I endeavoured on one occasion 
to bring about a settlement. An award was made on 
the question of how it should be settled. I am most 
desirous that there should be a settlement myself. 

4478. Do you not think that, speaking on public 
grounds, the town of Belfast has been very much im- 
proved by the expenditure, whatever that has been ? — 
Oh, decidedly ; we all admit that, I think. 

4479. I believe you know that every respectable, 
honest man in Belfast, with an ounce of brains in his 
head, admits that? — Oh, yes ; all parties I come in con- 
tact with admit the improvement. 

4480. Mr. Gopinger . — Do you think that the estab- 
lishment of markets on May’s fields, north, would have 
improved May’s fields, south, in value? — I do not think 
they improved the greater part of May’s fields, south, 
where the markets are at present. 

4481. Suppose that the markets were confined alto- 
gether to May's fields, north, do you think that May’s 
fields, south, or a portion of it, would be improved as 
building ground? — A portion of it would. 

4482. What portion of it? — That portion of it that 
would lie convenient to the markets. 

4483. How much of it? — Nearly one-half of it. 

4484. Do you think that half would ever double in 
value ? — I do not think it ever would double in value. 

4485. You say that the value of May’s fields, north, 
is increased by the improvement of Victoria-street ? — 
I think it is. 

4486. Do you think it ever would improve in value 
for building ground, if all the markets were sent down 
to May’s fields, south ? — Well, if you were to remove 
the markets from May’s fields, north, you would injure 
a portion of May’s fields, south. 

4487. Why, are they not next to each other, only 
an imaginary line dividing them? — There is a great 
difference between the two points. 

4488. That is the extremes ? — Yes. 

4489. But they join, do they not? — Yes. 

4490. Does not the river bound both? — It is the 
eastern boundary for both. 

4491. Lighters could come alongside? — Yes; the 
bridge would interfere with shipping. 

4492. But lighters with strike-masts could come 
alongside ? — Yes ; but there is no great advantage in 
that. 

4493. Mr. Joy Mr. Coates, do you contemplate that 

it ever will he necessary for the town of Belfast to occupy 
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sixty- two acres? — Oh, I should think not, sir. William" 

4494. Do you know any town in Europe in which Q oateS) E S q. 
any such extent of ground is required for such a pur- 
pose? — No, sir. 

4495. Then if it never will be required, in all human 
probability, for such a purpose, would it he available 
for any other purpose than to enable the Corporation 
to traffic in building ground ? — I should think not. 

4496. Do you consider it for the benefit of the 
borough that the Corporation should trade in ground as 
building land ? — I think it is not their province at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4497. Do you not recollect May’s fields, south, ever 
since they were embanked ? — I do. 

4498. And do you not believe that since that period 
Sir Stephen May and his executors have been most 
anxious to bring the town down to that quarter ? — I 
was not in Sir Stephen May’s confidence, and I do not 
know what his objects were. 

4499. Did you not see boards up with “ Building 
ground to let” on them, for twenty years before the 
Corporation took possession ? — I think Sir Stephen May 
had a desire to improve that property. He was a large 
shareholder in the Lagan bridge, built for the purpose 
of improving their property by a few individuals. 

4500. How much did it cost? — The contract for the 
bridge itself was about £6,000 or £7,000 ; but all the 
expenses, including approaches, amounted together to 
about £15,000 or £16,000. 

4501. Are there not negotiations pending with refe- 
rence to the bridge between the Town Council and the 
Grand Juries of Down and Antrim? — The Grand Jury 
have never been approached, but there was an arrange- 
ment made with the Town Council. 

4502. Then with all the money that has been laid 
out in making approaches to the Lagan bridge, did 
builders' come to build on May’s fields, south, or was it 
in demaud? — I do not know whether there has been 
any application, but it has not been improved. 

4503. About what time has the Lagan bridge been 
built ? — About ten or fifteen years, as near as I can 
tell. It may be near twenty years. I am a bad hand 
at dates. 

4504. At the time the Lagan bridge was built, were 
there any great expectations with regard to May’s 
fields, south, being likely to be greatly improved by it ? 

— I do not know. It was never discussed, that. The 
origin of it was the inconvenience of the old bridge. 

It was very great to those who lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

4505. What was the motive of Sir Stephen May ? — 

His object, like a great many others, was to improve 
his property. 

4506. Did not his property lie on the Antrim side of 
the river ? — Yes. 

4507. And his motive was to improve it? — -Yes. I 
never asked him what his object was. 

4508. And was the expenditure a material improve- 
ment ? — I think it was improved very much by it. 

4509. You say you swam over May’s fields, south? — 

I said that I sailed over it. 

4510. Could you not have swam over it at the time ? 

— I suppose I could. 

4511. Do you know Windsor — you never could swim 
over it ? — No. 

4512. Do you not believe that, at the least, Windsor, 
as building ground, is at the present moment, acre for 
acre, worth twice as much as May’s fields, south ? — I 
do not know that. It depends upon the building to be 
put on it. 

4513. I am speaking of the selling of it to specu- 
lators in building ground ? — It depends upon the kind 
of house that you want to build. 

4514. Do you think, if the forty-one acres were ad- 
vertised to be sold at auction, and that the public 
attended, and that parties having money, and thinking 
it likely to be a good bargain, were there, and bid for 
it, it would bring half as much as, Windsor ? — If it was 
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offered a dead bargain I think it would be bought. If 
it were put up to auction, men might -try to outbid 
each other. 

4515. Does not every lot of building ground about 
Belfast excite competition ?— Certainly. It finds a 
purchaser. 

4616. And is there not surplus capital in Belfast to 
purchase laud to fifty times the extent of May s fields, 
south, if it were put up to sale ? — Well, if you ask me 
that, I think so ; I think there is. 

4517. Did you know the quantity of land vacant in 
May’s fields, north, when May’s fields, south, was taken ? 
— I do not, exactly. 

4518. From what you see of it, when you are passing, 
do 1 you know that a considerable portion of May’s-fields, 
north, is still vacant ? — 7 es ; I saw that. 

4519. And would you, do you think, have had any 
great difficulty in getting portions of May’s fields, south, 
if you had any wish to buy it, for the twenty years 
previous to the time that the Corporation got it into 
their possession, in 18481 — I cannot answer that. I 
never made any application, and never knew any person 
that did. 

4520. Did you ever see the boards that were there 1 
—There are boards there now. 

4521. Did you see them there twenty years ago 1 — 
Yes. 

4522. Could you see that there were letters on them, 
signifying that the landlord was anxious to let 1 — It 
was known that he was. 

4523. Did you know that it was to let in lots or bulk 1 
— I do not know. 

4524. Do you remember that there was one house 
erected in the fields? — I know that there was one 
house built, and that the Corporation took it down. 

4525. Was not that the only house 1 — There were 
three or four. 

4626. With regard to the great advantages to be 
derived from quay frontage, did you bring up your 
lighters to the wall of your foundry 1 — Yes. 

4527. Do you consider that a great advantage 1 — It 
is an advantage. 

4528. You said, not to a very great extent? — No.; 
not to a very great extent ; but if a person had a manu- 
factory there, it is an advantage that lighters could 
come up. I have the opposite side for quay purposes. 

4529. But, do you know the depth of the river at 
May’s fields ?— No. 

4530. Is it not shallow at the other side? — I re- 
claimed, as well as I could, what was left dry, and by 
that means came close to the centre of the river. 

4531. If a party choose to make arrangements to have 
lighters at the wall of his works, would lie not have to 
go to the expense of deepening the river ? — He would 
have to make a jetty, or take away the eatth and mud 
that is there. 

4532. From what you know of the purposes that it 
would be likely to be required for — the manufacturing 
purposes — do you think that the fact of the proximity 
of the river would have a material influence in making 
parties select that site? — I should think not. 

4533. Are you aware that the Harbour Commission- 
ers would not allow any further encroachment to be made 
upon the shallow part of the river’s bed ? — They have 
objected to it. 

4534. Lest it should prevent a sufficient quantity of 
water coming up to sweep the channel? — I think not. 

4535. What is it then ? — I think they do 1 not wish to 
confine the space for the deposit that came up the river, 
lest it should slit up the channel. 

4536. Speaking of the Harbour Commissioners, are 
you aware what they paid to Mr. Thompson for ground ? 
— I do not know. 

4537. Are you aware that they paid £172, and sold 
it to the Salt Company for £200? — I am aware that the 
company bought some, but I do not know what it cost, 
though I am, unfortunately, one of them. 

4538. Is it a bad speculation ? — The salt is. 

4539. Was it instituted for the benefit of the rate- 
payers ?— No, it was not. 



4540. Do you seek to put your losses. on the rate- 
payers ?- — We need not attempt it, I am afraid. 

4541. When some people are willing to take the 
result of their speculation on their own shoulders, do you 
not think it very mean for these gentlemen to be howl- 
ing, and trying to saddle the public, and particularly 
the protesting part of the public, with the result of their 
speculations ? 

Mr. Copinger. — Do you know any one who is howl- 
ing ? — I do not, sir. 

4542. Mr. Rea. — Do you not think that parties, 
whether using public money or private money, should 
abide the result of their own speculations ? — 1 think 
that all parties using public money should use it in the 
same way as if it were their own. 

4543. At the time that the Corporation entered into 
this speculation in building, do you not know that the 
community, or a portion of the community, complained, 
and that it was notoriously objected to that they should 
enter into any building speculation ? — I do not. 

4544. Beyond the power of their Act of Parliament? 
— I do not. 

4545. With regard to the expenditure of this sum of 
£134,000, beingmuch more than that which was autho- 
rized by the Act of Parliament — do you not believe, 
upon your oath, that a large portion of that, amounting to 
several thousand pounds at any rate, was improvidently 
spent [Objected to] ? — You are assuming that £134,000 
was improperly borrowed and spent. I think it is a 
question — in the assumption — whether you are right in 
the amount, to begin with. 

4546. There is a large portion of illegal expenditure, 
and they wished to show that it was bond fide, and that 
the borough should pay it. Do you believe that a large 
portion of that money was improvidently spent ? — I can- 
not answer that at all. 

4547. Do you recollect taking part in the opposition 
to the Bill of 1850 ? — Yes ; I think I do. 

4548. Did you hear Mr. John Clarke giving his evi- 
dence — that the costs of that act should not be taken 
out of the rates of the town ? — I was not here. 

4549. Do you believe that the costs of the act of 1850 
ought to be paid by the borough ? — That is the one in 
which the £15,000 is mentioned? I think it is one 
which ought not to be paid by the town. I think that act 
was not for any good purpose. 

4550. Were the rate-payers put to great expense by 
it ? — They were. 

4551. Did the opposition succeed? — No; the oppo- 
sition succeeded in this way — that they did not get all 
they wanted. They went for £100,000 ; there was 
opposition ; and they then took a bill, enabling them to 
raise a sum of £15,000 for the Blackstaff. That has 
never been expended ; and I had the feeling upon my 
mind that that act was taken merely to save them from 
the expense of the bill. 

4552. The expense of those who promoted it ? — That 
was my impression. 

4553. Now, did any of the respondents, at any time, 
make any offer to you as to what they were willing to 
pay to the town if you would interfere to get them out of 
the scrape ? — I do not think they did. 

4554. Did they do so, directly or indirectly ? — I have 
had a great deal of conversation with a great many 
parties, and every one I spoke to, who had any desire for 
the benefit of the town, wished for a settlement amicably 
and honestly ; and, I think, if youhad been as judicious 
as you are smart, it would have been settled long ago. 
You will excuse me for saying so. 

4555. Did you and Mr. Grimshaw, and Mr. Bristoe, 
and Mr. Kennedy, come— the four of you— to a con- 
clusion as to what the respondents should pay ? — Yes. 

4556. About what was the amount? — I do not know 
what the amount was. It was never brought to an 
amount. 

4557. But did you not prepare a report that was 
agreed to, and presented to Attorney-General Keogh ? 

I remember something of it ; I do not recollect the 

particulars ; I know that there was a report made ; 1 
have it not now ; I was taken quite by surprise in 
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being placed where I am, though I am very happy if I 
can be of any service in giving my evidence; I would do 
so for either one side or the other, as I am anxious that 
there should be a settlement ; I have some documents 
at home, perhaps, relative to the affair, and I would 
have brought them, if I had expected to be examined ; 
there is no objection, I should think, to produce that 

rC ' 4558. Is not that the report you allude to ? [Hand- 
ing witness a newspaper]— I see my name, attached to 
it & but I should wish to read it before I answer the 

^45, 59. Does it not recommend payment by the, re- 
spondents of £20,000, and other items ?— It does. 

45.60. Does it hot inflict the costs of the Bill of 1850 
on them ?— I think it would. 

4561. When you agreed to that report, did yon not 
go to the then Attorney-General, Mr. Keogh ? — Yes, I 
had the pleasure of meeting you there. 

4562. Did you not meet Mr. Justice Keogh? — Yes, 
I was one of the parties who waited on the Attorney- 
General at that time. 

4563. Mr. Macdonogh. — And tried to settle the suit? 

— Tes. .... .. 

4564. Mr. Rea, — Before he held a public interview 
with the rate payers ? — No, .sir. 

4565. Did you not see liim.anterior to that ? — I think 



U 4566. But he agreed to hold a meeting, to inquire 
into the matter ? — Yes, at which I was present. 

4567. Did you hear the matter, with regard to the 
policy of settling the suit and your application, argued 
at great length? — I do not think there was.great length 
of argument about it, for I think the Attorney-General 
cut it very short. 

4568. No ; he listened to it all day ? —No, he did not. 

4569. Do you recollect hearing the Attorney-General 
delivering j udgment ? — I do. 

4570. Yon were present, and heard him state his 
opinion ? — Yes. 

4571. Did he not refuse to stay the suit ? — [Objected 
to.] 

4572. Now, Mr. Coates, was there not an understand- 
ing at that time, that in case you got them out of their 
difficulties, by getting the consent of the _ Attorney- 
General and of the rate-payers, the Corporation was to 
be divided fairly ? — Oh, I cannot say ; there was no 
understanding ; I was present at no such understanding. 

4573. Then, did it come to your knowledge in any 

way ? What came to my knowledge "I have no objec- 

tion to state. 

4574. Well, do you think, now, that it would be for 
the benefit of the borough, that all this illegal debt 
should be put upon us, speaking of the old borough, 
unless, antecedently, the Town Council should give some 
equivalent advantage to the rate-payers, to induce them 
to consent?— I think that the Town Council would 
have given, and would have justly given, at that par- 
ticular time, a sum to have reduced the rates; but 
I think that from the way in which they have been 
met, and the way in which it has been procrastinated, 
and the manner in which it has been conducted, tliat it 
would be unfair to ask them for it riow ; and I think 
that the money borrowed and lent, ought never to have 
been repudiated. 

4575. Do you, on behalf of the outward boundary 
people, agree to take your proportion of that money, so 
borrowed from these people, upon that district? — I do 
not understand you. 

4576. I ask you, are you here on behalf of the rate- 
payers of the new district, prepared to take part of the 
£50,000 misapplied for gas, and of the £84,000 bor- 
rowed without authority, upon the outward boundary 
property?— Certainly ; I think we are entitled to take 
our proportion of it ; if a differential rate is made, 
we are entitled to bear our proportion of those debts 
of course, because the rate should be applied for that 



purpose. 

4577. But if you are saddled with the entire expense, 
will you be willing in that case, although there be a 
differential rate? — Yes ; is not the rate the interest of 
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the rates will be applied to their different purposes, 

and that is one of the purposes, the payment of interest, 

4578. You think that the rate-payers of the outward ’ 
boundary should not be taxed to the same extent as 

the rate-payers of the old boundary? — I think they do 
not receive the same benefit. 

4579. But you would take a differential rate for the 
whole of the debt? — Certainly ; I think the debt. is due 
by the town, and ought to be paid. 

4580. Was not the object of your opposition to the 
Bill of 1850, to prevent any further sum than £200,000, 
previously borrowed, being put upon the rates ? — Yes. 

4581. Did you not succeed in that object ; did you 
not partially succeed, and after you had succeeded, did 
not the Town Council adopt the different contrivances 
which have been here proven, to avoid the result of that 
opposition ? — I have heard nothing of the kind proven. 

4582. But what do you believe ? — That is a different 
story. 

4583. I want your opinion. On your oath, do you not 
believe that the Town Council adopted the different 
contrivances, by which that £84,000 was borrowed, in 
order to avoid the result of that decision, which you 
and others got from Parliament? — -I cannot give an 
opinion on that question. 

4584. Would you give your opinion, in the negative 
for any consideration ? — I can give no opinion ; you 
ask me my opinion of the object for which the £84,000 
was borrowed. 

4585. I .ask you whether or not this £84,000 was not 
borrowed by various contrivances, which they adopted, 
to avoid the decision of Parliament? — You assume con- 
trivances, which I know nothing about ; if you will put 
the question without the assumption, I will answer you. 

4586. You gave an opinion, that impliedly, aud by 
honourable implication, the debt is the debt of the town? 

— Inasmuch as the parties who lent that money, lent 
it on the faith of the town. The parties did not know 
that they lent without good security. The only sum 
that at all I could draw a distinction about, is the bank 
debt ; I think. that as to the over-cliequing on the bank, 

Mr. Thomson, or whoever was the manager of it, should 
have known whether they had good security for it ; 
but the parties who lent in small sums, to the amount 
of £48,000, lent it on the faith that they would receive 
a security from the town, aud these parties in my mind 
never ought to have hesitated in making it legal, if 
possible. 

4587. Is it not known to every one in Belfast, that 
they lent it, believing that they had good security? — 

Yes. 

4588. Did you not hear me express that opinion ? — 

I did not hear you draw the distinction. 

4589. You draw the distinction with regard to the 
over-chequing ? — Yes, if I draw a distinction at all. 

4590. Would you hesitate in declaring that that debt, 
incurred privately to the bank without any person 
knowing about it, caused by the parties over-chequing 
and muddling up the accounts, should not now be con- 
sidered the debt of the town ? — Oh, I think we could 
not do that. If you had been, as I said before, a judi- 
cious man, working for the benefit of the town, and 
perhaps more for your own benefit, you would have 
allowed a settlement to have taken place at the time 
that the special respondents or parties, I do not know 
whether they were special respondents or not, would 
have been inclined to pay £20,000 for the reduction of 
that debt. 

4591. And make Mr. W. Lindsay and Mi - . Mullen your 
masters for ever? — They may be your masters still 
without your leave; I would take my chance. 

4592. Subsequent events have proved I was right.? 

— I do not think so. 

4593. We are not further advanced than we were in 
1852 ? — That is your fault. 

4594. Is it your opinion that these unsecured cre- 
ditors were, not guilty of some neglect, in not lending 
their money through attorneys and other persons con- 
versant with the value of security? — Perhaps they may 
have been a little lax in not employing a professional 
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man, but many persons lend money without employing 
an attorney. I know that in the business with which I 
am connected, they receive much more than was received 
here, and it is not lent through professional men at all. 

459-1. Do you think it judicious to establish a prece- 
dent of this description, that Boards of Guardians, Grand 
Jurors, Boards of Commissioners, or Municipal Cor- 
porations shall have liberty to saddle the constituen- 
cies they represent with large sums of money, by bor- 
rowing without Parliamentary authority ? — Oh, I think 
the principle would be wrong. 

4596. And that by putting the parties they have 
duped forward to make a case of hardship, they are to 
accomplish the object which they could not possibly 
have accomplished, if they had gone to Parliament for 
leave : — I want to know would not you consider it a most 
dangerous precedent, and one calculated to encourage 
Corporations in improper conduct, and to deter suitors 
from bringing them to justice? — I have said it would 
be a bad principle. 

4597. Did not Mr. Thomson get the money from the 
persons lending it, on a scripcertificate ? — I do not know. 

4598. Was it not lodged with the Treasurer ? — I 
should expect so. 

4599. Now, if there is to be a short Legislative Bill 
passed ? — Which I hope there will be. 

4600. Should not the bill enact that the Treasurer 
should give back the money he got, with leave to show 
how much he spent of it, and how much he should get 
from the town on which he alleges he spent it. Would 
not that be far fairer than a bill enacting that the rate- 
payers of Belfast generally should pay it? — I think not. 

4601. Do you not think that the Treasurer, Mr. 
Thomson, if he had been so inclined, could easily have 
prevented any inconvenience to these parties by procur- 
ing the funds to pay them back their money, so soon as he 
had found out that he should nothave taken it from them, 
and look to the Corporation for it? — You are really 
taking up my time unnecessarily. Put your questions 
with some kind of common sense. You are smart, but 
unfortunately you are too smart. 

4602. You are making a supposition, Mr. Coates, 
that would lead to my police taxbeing increased twenty- 
five percent. Do you not think that Mr. Thomson could 
easily have got money to pay Mr. Fitzsimons, and the 
others, from whom he got this money, if he was in- 
clined ? — How do you mean that he might have paid 
Mr. Fitzsimons, or any other person. 

4603. When he found that he had got the money 
wrongfully from them ? — Did he get it wrongfully ? I 
did not know that. 

4604. When he found thatlie hadreceived money that 
he ought not to have received ? — I did not think he 
received any money that he ought not to have re- 
ceived. You are assuming that he received money 
that he was not entitled to. 

4605. I would certainly assume, that if he got money 
to repay mortgages, he should not have allowed it to 
be applied to other purposes ? — I cannot understand 
Mr. Thomson’s position at all on that assumption. 

4606. Could he not easily have paid parties if he 
had chosen ? — I should think that the Bank had funds at 
their command to pay the whole liability, if they chose 
to apply it so. 

4607. And if the Bank had taken the grievances of 
the parties into consideration, and had not sought to 
have them paid by parties who had no interest in 
taking the debt, would it not be fair and just that they 
should pay them ? — I cannot well understand why 
they should pay it ; you might as well say why did 
they not pay you. 

4608. I think you were of opinion that something 
ought to be given to me, as well as others ? — I think 
you are entitled to something. 

4609. Now, as you have mentioned the matter of the 
Attorney-General’s judgment some time ago, I ask you, 
in order to show that they are not entitled to coerce 
me, were you not of that opinion, and did you not con- 
sult me to see what 1 should get for compensation? — At 
any time that you spoke to me of a settlement, I cer- 
tainly did say that your services should be recognised in 



cash, by a sum of money, and lately too ; but if you mix 
up your question with matters I am not acquainted with, 

I cannot answer you. 

4610. Was not that bond fide, and because you 
thought that I had conferred a benefit on the town ? — 

I think when you commenced this, it was for the benefit 
of the town ; but there I think it stopped. It made the 
parties aware of the position in which they were ; which 
many of them, in my mind, were not aware of until 
this matter was brought out. 

4611. Did I not always tell you and the other gen- 
tlemen of the party, whatever terms they made, that 
they would make a fatal mistake if they agreed to any 
compromise, unless on the principle that the Town 
Council should be divided ? — I think you had always 
that wish. 

4612. That both parties should be represented 
equally ? — Well, I think that you went rather farther 
than that, fori think that you wanted a predominance at 
one time ; and I think that the Town Council party were 
quite prepared to do what was right. If you had allowed 
them, I think they would have done what was right ; 
unless I mistake the people I came iu contact with. 

4613. Did they not once divide the representation 
with you in Belfast ; do you not recollect in 1841 when 
you had power to put some of them out of the country 
for subornation of perjury, that they agreed, in order to 
stop proceedings, to divide the representation between 
two members of Parliament, one on each side ?— I think 
I know what you allude to. 

4614. In that case did they not agree to return one 
member at each side, when they could have returned 
both ? — I do not know. 

4615. Did they not say that they would not be bad 
boys again? — You assume that 1 know of the Parlia- 
mentary election ; I do not know any thing at all 
about it. 

4616. Mr. Copinger. — You said that you thought the 
Corporation ought to have left the speculating in 
land and building to other persons, and should not have 
interfered in it ; did you know the localities of 
Corporation-street and Victoria-street, before those 
streets were formed ? — Quite well. 

4617. And is it your opinion that the Corporation 
acted imprudently in taking the land at each side of 
the street, or that their duty was merely to run the 
street in accordance with the Act of Parliament, and 
leave the houses at both' sides? — This answer may in some 
degree contradict the first one. In my opinion they 
acted quite judiciously in taking down all the old bouses 
there ; but the allusion I made was to extra ground in 
the rural district where it was not required. I think 
they acted quite right in removing all the old houses 
they took down. 

. 4618. Do you think that Corporation-street or Victo- 
ria-street could by possibility have presented the appear- 
ance they do now if they had been left? — I think it 
would have been quite wrong to have left them. 

4619. Do you think, so far as that is concerned, that 
they were quite right in paying money, and serving no- 
tices, and compulsory notices to treat? — I strip the 
question of how they did it ; but they were quite right 
to take it. 

4620. And taking the houses in that way, the taking 
down of these houses was a benefit to the borough of 
Belfast?— I think so. Decidedly, I should say so. 

4621. Mr. Macdonogh. — I heard you say, Mr. Coates, 
that you are one of the directors of the Ulster Bailway 
Company?— Yes ; and the Chairman of the Company. 

4622. Do you know Mr. Basil Brooke? — Yes. 

4623. As a valuator? — Yes; he valued the extension 
from Arnmghto Monaghan, and other places lately taken. 

4624. Is he a gentleman of skill and probity?— I 
think he is. 

4625. You spoke of the Lagan bridge, and the ar- 
rangement in contemplation, and that the bridge con- 
tributed to the benefit of the property of Sir Stephen 
May. You said that the Town Council were about to 
make an arrangement with respect to that bridge? — 
There was a verbal arrangement made with an influen- 
tial member of the Town Council. 
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4626. When was that, Mr. Coates'? — Shortly before way down convenient to the markets, in order to benefit Sept. 7, 1858. 

these Chancery proceedings commenced. the markets, the answer I got was this : it was very 

4627. What was the object of it? — To purchase the questionable how long the markets would be allowed to Q oat ™Bsq. 

bridge and throw it open to the public. I may mention remain there, as it was too valuable for market, and 

that the Act of Parliament which enables the Grand would be let for building ground. Now, I think it 

Juries at each side of the bridge to purchase, restricts the would be very injudicious to take the markets further 

parties to treating according to the tolls — the annual re- from the centre of the town than at present, and, if the 
ceipts for three years. Now, in consequence of the sum Corporation remove them further south than at present, 
received being so small at that time, we felt that the it would be most objectionable and most injurious to 
full sum to be given would not have repaid the proprie- the inhabitants of Belfast. I should say that the nearer 
tors or any thing like it ; and consequently it was neces- they are kept to where they are, the better for'tbe town, 
sary to have the first step taken by the Corporation, to 4641. Mr. Copinger . — Do you think it is the best 
make up the deficiency in what the Grand Juries could place for the markets ? — I think it is the best place they 
a £f or( j. could have of the extent for the money. I think that the 

4628. Did they take the first step ? — They did ; and I markets ought to be as convenient to the inhabitants as 
had in a conversation with Mr. Ewart and Mr. Lepper, possible, and the further they are removed from the 
made an arrangement with them that a certain sum — centre of the town you are doing an injury : especially 
what that is I cannot tell just now — was to be paid by the to the outside boundary, it would be most injurious and 
Corporation in the event of our being successful with inconvenient. 

the other parties. 4642. Mr. Macdonogh — Then, you think that May’s 

4629. And thus extinguish the tolls'? — Yes. fields, north, is an excellent and well-selected site? — 

4630. And throw open the bridge to the county An- I think it is the only place where they could have the 

trim, and the county Down ? — Yes. The shareholders, same extent for the money. 

a number of them, (I myself and others,) had agreed to 4643. Do you know that there is a portion of the 

forego portions of their claims, anxious for the benefit markets on May’s fields, south ? — A small portion, 

of the properties at each side. There were some share- 4644. Do you know where the cattle show was held ? 

holders that we did not conceive should be losers, as — Yes ; part of it was a fruit-market, a portion of it a 

they had entered into it as a speculation; others had cattle-market; but there is more vacant space on May’s 

entered into it for the benefit of their property. The fields, north, than would allow for that. There is more 
shareholders, the Grand Juries of the counties Down and vacant space on May’s fields, north, than there is oc- 
Antrim, and the Corporation, were the four parties con- cupied on May’s fields, south. The town would be 

cerned. better if all that vacant ground was occupied, and it 

4631. And these proceedings stopped that arrange- would be more convenient. 

ment ? — Y es ; at least I think it was. I have no doubt 4645. Of course, what you have now stated, that 

it was. The Corporation could draw no money from there is an adequate supply of land in May’s field’s 

the bank for the purpose, unless they had been paid by north, does not conflict with what you stated before? — 
the rates. I should say not. 

4632. Now, tell me whether the throwing open of 4646. It does not derogate from what you said as 

that bridge to the unrestricted use of the farmers of to the purchase of the Lagan bridge, and the improve- 

Down would be a substantial advantage? — It would be ment it would be? — No. 

a decided advantage to the county Down, inasmuch as 4647. You told Mr. Rea about a settlement in which 
the farmers would not have to travel over half tlie dis- he sought a preponderance in the Couucil ? — That is 
tance that they would have to go by the present free my impression. 

bridge ; for the markets lie at the Lagan side. 4648. You said, very properly, that at one time there 

4633. Now, then, the improvement of May’s fields, should be some payment made. Would he have got the 

south, was one of the considerations which induced Mr. money then ? — I think so. 

Stephen May to aid in the formation of the Lagan 4649. And he played fast and loose ? — I do not say 
bridge ? — Certainly. that. I said that at one time he might have had a sum 

4634. And it had that effect ? — Certainly. of £20,000 to reduce the debt, and a sum for his costs — 

4635. Well, then, Mr. Coates, if the formation of the that is, a fair sum for his costs. I do believe that it 

bridge had that effect, do you not think that the aboli- would have been paid in addition ; but, at all events, 
tion of the tolls would confer additional advantage? — there would have been £20,000 paid. There were two 
Oh, a decided advantage. I think it is of great conse- or three attempts made at a settlement ; one of them, 
quence to any one holding that property, May’s fields, an award made by four gentlemen of Belfast, a most 
south and north, that the tolls of that bridge should be valuable one, and one that, though 1 have been always 
purchased. on the Liberal party, having Liberal views of my own, 

4636. So that if the project of this maligned Corpo- I think it was a most disgraceful act on the part of those 

ration had been carried out, and that they had com- who repudiated that settlement. I myself was waited 
pleted that agreement and freed the bridge, their property upon by a very influential member of the Liberal party 
would have been improved, and the public would have who said he had the authority of Mr. Rea to act, and 
been benefited ? — I think the, property would have he asked me to use my influence with Mr. Bristoe, of the 
been very much improved. Northern Bank. I was abroad at the time that the 

4637. Now, if after that project had been completed, award was made, and abroad when it was repudiated ; 
portions of May’s fields, south, were allotted for markets but I never was ashamed of Belfast except then. 

and for frontages, do you not think that the frontages 4650. Mr. Rea . — Do you not know that I told the 
would have been taken? — Oh, I think they would; the rate-payers I would not repudiate it? — I know that 
greater intercourse is an inducement to parties to pur- whenever I came in contact with you I never could 
chase. bring you to common sense. 

4638. Now, suppose the markets established and the 4651. Do you know Mr. Alexander Mitchell and 

frontages let, would not that increase the value of the Mr. Ferguson, Inspector and D.L. ? — Very well, 
adjoining part of May’s fields ? — It would. 4652. And a great number of other persons acting 

4639. And thus, in the process of time, would not with them? — Yes. 

the entire of May s fields, north and south, come into 4653. Would you not hesitate to apply the epithet 
play? — Well, I think it would be a long time before of disgraceful to what they did? — I think it was dis- 
portions of May’s fields, south, would be affected by it. graceful, whoever did it. 

4640. But ultimately it would ? — Well, it is looking 4654. In consequence ofyour being out of the country, 
very far a-head. While on the subject of the markets, are you aware that Mr. William Mullen, while the arbi- 
an observation dropped from an officer of the markets — trators were sitting, gave notice for a hostile private 
a member of the Corporation — in reference to bringing Bill ? — I have heard so. 

a tramway down to the quays. The observation was 4655. Are you aware that Mr. William Mullen got 
this : the markets are as near as possible to the town notice given by the Corporation for a private Bill before 
at present ; and when it was spoken of laying the tram- those gentlemen had come to their conclusion ? — I think 
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Sept. 7, 1858. it was in order to protect themselves and save time. 

— — It is but right if it were given. I think the people 
William w ;tl] whom Mr. Mullen was acting, would have acted 
Coptea, ysq. ^ jj t _ j am not ashamed to give my opinion with 
respect to these gentlemen. 

4656. What you have said has satisfied me ? — I hope 
you are satisfied with it. 

4657. Did not these gentlemen act upon the supposi- 
tion that this was the breaking up of the armistice— 
this hostile movement of the enemy % — I cannot tell their 
opinion. 

' 4658. Are you aware that the notice was given eight 
or ten days before there was any necessity for its pub- 
lication 1 — I do not know. 

4659. But, if the fact was that there was an agree- 
ment for no Bill, and notice given of a private Bill, 
should not these gentlemen have supposed that the 
respondents were playing out of .both hands ? — I think 
it would look suspicious. 

4660. Ro you happen to know that the document 
called the. award was so constructed that, instead of 
settling this Chancery suit, it would haye led to a dozen ? 
I think that the award was made as a recommen- 
dation, inasmuch as the parties who made it could make 
nothing else. They could enforce nothing. They gave 
it as a recommendation. 

4661. Did you ever know from Mr. Bristoe that 
when the old special respondents signed the paper, Mr. 
Lindsay and others refused to sign it? — I do not knqw. 



Mr. Robert Lindsay .— That is. not true. 

4662. If there was. an attempt. made to take advan- 
tage of them, would you alter your opinion ?-_ I think 
if you could even saddle it iipfin one or two, it would 
not be fair toward the Corporation or fair toward the 
town. 

4663. Do you happen to know this, that when they 
thought they had three to two upon the Commi.tt.ee 
they made no offer whatever except to carry every 
thing with a high hand ?— I do not know. 

4664. Was not the sum they were talking of. for 
costs £10,000 ?— I do npt know. 

4665. Did not the parties who were anxious for 
peace say that they would try and make the £20,0,00 
do altogether ? — I know that the .parties I came in con- 
tact with were anxious to. offer a fair sum for peace, 
and the political part wo,u]d haye been carried ont, I 
do believe. I do believe that the respectable parties 
of the Corporation were quite. willing that the matter 
should be carried out, and that the division of political 
representation should be equal. 

4.6 6 6 . So far. as they had power 1— Y es. 

4667. Who were they 1 — ,Mr. Lep.per, Mr. Fenton, 
Mr. Ewart, Sir William Johnston, and others; and I 
heard that Mr. Lindsay himself was. so. 

4668. Do you know Mr. Gr.imshaw, d.l.? — Y es. 

4669. Is lie. not the leader of the Liberal party ? — 
At one time he was. 

467.0. Did he not sign the petition I do not know. 



Charles 

Brassington, 

Esq. 



Charles Brassington, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Joy. 



4671. Mr. Brassington, you are a member of the firm 
of Brassington and Gale, of Dublin? — I am. 

4672. Have you had considerable experience in valu- 
ing land in this country? — I have had a good deal. 

4673. In most of the counties in Ireland have you 
had a good deal of experience in the valuing of land? 
—In every county. 

4674. And also in towns as well as in counties? — 
Very largely. 

4675. And amongst other counties, have yon been 
employed to value land and premises in the county 
Antrim and in the town of Belfast?— I have. 

4676. Have you been employed for that purpose by 
Government authorities — Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests? — By the Commissioners of Public Works. I 
do not know that I have valued any thing for. the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests ; I think not. 

4677. Are you the gentleman that valued the pro- 
perty on which the Custom-house is built? — Yes. 

4678. That was recently ? — Yes, within the last few 
years. 

4679. Have you also been employed by the Corpo- 
ration of Belfast, through the Town Clerk, to make a 
valuation of their property ? — Yes, I was. 

4680. Were you so employed after the various street 
improvements had been carried out by the Corporation ? 
— J was. 

4681. Are you acquainted generally with the old 
borough of Belfast, as cpntrpsted with the new district? 
—Yes, by seeing it on the maps. 

4682. Are you aware that a considerable proportion 
of the new district declared to be lighted and watched, 
is of the character of a rural district, consisting of villa 
residences scattered here and there ? — I am- 

4683. Did you at any time act as a commissioner 
upon a commission of inquiry, preliminary to the rating 
of any district which was in the vicinity of any large 
town or city ? — The Improvement Bill, you, mean. Yes ; 
I sat on the Rathmines and Dublin Improvement Bill. 

46S4. As commissioner? — Yes; I do not well know 
what they called us. There was an English barrister 
and myself. I was the engineering party and he the 
barrister. I think it was engineering officer I was called. 

4685. Does Ratlimines stand in the same relation to 
Dublin that this new district stands in relation to Bel- 
fast ?_It does. It is just outside it. 

4686. At the time you sat as engineering officer or 



commissioner on the Rathmines and Dublin Commis- 
sion, had the Corporation of Dublin incurred a consi- 
derable debt in relation to the improvement made ? — 
Very large. 

4687. And as regards Rathmines, was it rated even- 
tually distinct from Dublin? [Objected to. Objection 
allowed.] 

4688. Mr. Copinger. — Are there any factories in 
Rathmines ? — No. 

4689. Are there any large trading and general mer- 
chant’s shops, or are they confined to, the immediate 
use of the neighbourhood? — Yes ; they are confined to 
the immediate use of the neighbourhood. There are 
only a few butchers, and bakers, and grocers. 

46.90. Doyou know theruraldistricthere? — Perfectly. 

4691. Do you know that there are a number of fac- 
tories in it ? — Yes. 

4692. And do they not derive benefit from the port?, 
— I am satisfied they must. 

4693. Is there any comparison between them, except 
that the one is near a town and so is the other?— No- 
thing, except their position. 

4694. Mr. Joy. — Now, it has been stated that the 
Corporation, before the annexation of the old borough 
to the new, had incurred liabilities to the amount of 
£284,000? — Yes, I am aware. 

4695. And a portion of that debt was incurred by 
reason of the purchase of the lands called May’s fields, 
south. Have you your3,elf seen, on the map or other- 
wise, that particular locality called May’s fields, south 
and north? — Yes, I have. 

4696. And did these localities, M.ay’s fields, so.uth 
and north, form a part of the subject-matter of your 
valuation for the Corporation, when you were called 
upon to value the property that they had acquired? — 
They did. 

4697. Now, having regard to this rural district and 
its position, and to the fact that the debt was incurred 
before the new district was annexed to the old borough, 
have you formed any opinion, Mr. Brassington, as 4° 
the question of rating the new district equally with 
the old, to meet the interest upon that debt which had 
thus been incurred upon the old borough.? — I think it 
would be very unfair to do so. 

4698. Now, you stated with regard to Rathmines, 
that it was not a locality in which there are factories ? 
— Certainly not. 
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4699. It appears in evidence that there are some 
.•^ht or nine factories mentioned as being in the new 
district attached to the old borough here. Are you 
aware that the factories are in one locality principally 
in the new district, namely, in the neighbourhood of the 

Falls road?— They are. . 

4700. So that as regards the district as a whole, con- 
sisting of upwards of 6,000 acres, does the distinction 
in regard to factories, as between Rathmines and the 
new district, substantially apply?— I think it does. 

4701. Now, in that rural district of Belfast where 

there are villa residences, are there factories there ? — 
Not to any great extent. Very likely there will, be, 
but there is no chance of there being so in Rathmines 
at all. . . 

4702. When you say that it would be unfair, in your 
opinion, to rate the newdistrict equally with the old 
borough, to meet the interest on that debt so previously 
incurred, do you include the whole new district de- 
clared to be lighted and watched ?— I do. I do not 
think that it has received any thing like the amount of 
benefit as the property immediately upon which the 
outlay has been made. 

4703. Are you aware of the site upon which the mar- 
kets stand in the town of Belfast? — Yes, I am. They 
were made or laid out when we made our valuation. 

4704. Did you put a value upon the markets when 
you were called upon to make your valuation ? — -I put 
a value upon the site of the markets. 

4705. Did you consider when making the valuation 
of May’s fields, south, how far it was applicable for the 
purpose of being built upon ? — I did. 

4706. And was it not in that point of view you valued 
that locality ? — I valued- the whole, with a view to its 
applicability to every purpose that I thought it was 
suited for, and to the purpose I thought it most suited 
for, and likely to produce the most money. It was in 
that way I put a valuation upon it. 

4707. And did you value the various properties on 
the same principle ? — I did. 

4708. At the time of the making of the valuation, 
do you recollect was it with a view to money being 
raised upon the property in question ? — It was. 

4709. You were so told by the Town Clerk ? — Yes ; 
that they were about borrowing a sum of money, and 
that the party lending it required a report to show that • 
the property was security for that sum, or whether it 
was not; and I made the report before you. 

4710. Have the goodness to look to the statement of 
property as represented by them in December, 1852 ? — I 
have seen it before. 

4711. Speaking of it as a whole, are you prepared to 
say whether it is or is not a fair representation of the 
property there mentioned ?— It appears to me to be a 
very exaggerated estimate of the value of their property. 

4712. Would you state upon the whole, to what 
extent in pounds, shillings, and pence, you consider the 
gross valuation there to be excessive. In short, your 
own valuation would enable you. to speak of that.- You 
valued all those various properties- except the proceeds 
of the markets ? — I did. 

4713. The surplus lands of: the Corporation which 
were valued by you in December, 1854, what value did 
you put upon them ? — I put then <£46,088 9s. 6 d. upon 
the lands, houses, head rents, the whole property. 

4714. You afterwards increased that by other items 
which were not included in it ? — I remember, in London, 
some question arose about the exclusion of the court- 
house. I do not. see here the valuation of the court- 
house, but £49,472 9s. 6 d. includes everything. 

4715. Now, is that the property that Mr. Brooke 
valued at some £75,000 the other day ? — I was not here. 

4716. Mr. Major. — But is that the whole of the pro- 
perty, including chief rents?— It is sir; I think they are 
in detail. 

4717. Mr. Joy. — Now, the account I handed to you is 
a- representation of assets by the Corporation in Decem- 
ber, ,1852. Your valuation, as I understand, was made in 
1864 ? — It was. 

4718. Now, in the interval, was there any and what 
amount to be either credited or debited from that sum? 



I remember a statement made, that the purchase of Sept. 7, 1868. 

May’s fields, south, was in the interim between their char ^“ 
account and my valuation. Whatever sum that cost jj rass i n gtoa, 
should be deducted from my valuation, if you want to Esq. 
represent the value of their property in 1852, instead of 
1854; as the purchase was made between the two periods. 

I have included the value of May’s fields, south, in my 
valuation, which did not belong to them when this account 
was made out. It. is stated here as £14,536 13s. 4c?. ; 
but I know nothing about it. 

4719. Deduct that amount as representing May’s 
fields; £14,536 13s. id., from your £49,472 9s. Id., 
would not the result show what should be the value, in 
your judgment, of the Corporation property in December, 

1852 ? —Yes ; that is assuming they had not paid more 
than the value for May’s fields, it would. 

4720. In point of fact, did not the account of Decem- 
ber, 1852, which formed the basis of the Bill of 1853, 
value that very property exclusive of May’s fields, not 
then purchased, at £77,454 19s. 2d. ?— Yes, that is the 
account I have before me. 

4721. Do you take into account at all what was spent 
in improving May’s fields at different periods; irrespec- 
tive of the purchase-money ? — I take into account May s 
fields as they were improved when I made my valuation, 

4722. But in that printed account, will you look at 
it and see whether it takes the improvement into 
account? — I find it stated here that £4,000 was ex- 
pended in improving May’s fields. 

4723. Well, if you add that to the purchase-money 
it would make £18,536 1 3s. id. ? — -Yes. 

4724. Ought not that to be deducted from your esti- 
mate of £49/172 9s. 6c?., in order to show the real value 
in 1852? — Certainly, assuming that £14,536 13s. 4c?. 
was the real value of May’s fields in 1852. 

4725. And deducting that £1S,536 13s. 4c?. from 
your estimated value of £49,472 9s. 7c?., what would be 
the result ? — £30,935 16s. 2c?. 

4726. So that, sir, while your valuation would rate 
the surplus property, head-rents, and soforth, . as 
£30,935 16s. 2c?., the printed account of the Corporation 
of Deoember, 1852, represented the same property as 
worth £77,454 19s. 2d. Is not that so?— It is. 

4727. You bring the whole value to £30,935 16s. 2c?., 
after deducting what was paid- for and expended on 
May’s fields?— Yes. 

4728. That would exclude May’s fields, south, alto- 
gether ? That would virtually exclude the last purchase 

they made. 

4729. Now, you observe that in the same printed 
account of December, 1852, there is an item of surplus 
police rates, and that it is valued at twenty-five years’ , 
purchase ? — I see it. 

4730. Look at this Report of the Corporation, of 2nd 
February, 1855; does it not appear from that Report, 
that there was a deficiency instead of a surplus?— It 
appears from this that there was a very large deficiency; 

I know nothing about it mote than that. 

4731. Judging from that paper, which is an abstract 
from the Report, does it appear that there is a deficit 
instead of a surplus? — There is a large one. 

4732. Extending over a series of years? — Yes. 

4733. To what amount? — £36,81 1 10s.- 2c?., from 
1844 to 1854. 

4734. Therefore including the period when that 
account was made out ? — Of course. 

4735. Then, suppose that to be the fact as represented 
by that Report of the Corporation Committee, was the 
item of surplus police rate, valued at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, and represented as available assets of the Cor- 
poration for the purpose of borrowing or otherwise, 
was it a legitimate item to introduce in an account 
purporting to ascertain the liabilities of theTown Council, 
as contrasted with the assets? — I do not think it was ; 
it was taking credit for a surplus, when there really was 
a deficit. I do not think it is right. 

4736. Had it not really the effect of representing, in 
December, 1852, prior to the passing of the bill of 
1853, an imaginary balance to the credit of the Corpora- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

4737. Mr. Copinger.— Must not that surplus have 
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Sept. 7, 1858. been struck upon the maximum rate ? — I do not know, 

sir. It says — Police rate, 1st January, 1853, £20,137 

Charles 104 7d estimated collectable, £18,000 ; deduct for 
^rassmg ° D ' regular police purposes, £14,500 ; surplus, £3,500 ; 
valued at twenty-five years’ purchase, £87,500. 

4738. Is not that nothing more than saying we are 
entitled to levy a police rate to the amount of £20,000 ; 
of that sum all we expect to get in is about £18,000 ; 
of that £18,000, £14,500 will be required for regular 
police purposes, and we will have the balance of £3,500 
remaining. Is there any item for sinking fund in the 
printed account for December, 1852 1 — Ido not see any. 

4739. Does the Corporation debit itself with sinking 
fund? — No. 

4740. Mr. Joy. — Which sinking fund is between 
£3,000 and £4,000 a-year ?— I do not see it. 

4741. Now, Mr. Brassington, you observe in that 
printed account, under the head of “New streets, paid 
in the formation of, and not included in the police rate, 
estimated at £23,000 has not that only anticipated 
what might or might not be realized by those streets, 
when built, but then in the act of being formed? — I do 
not know the meaning of it. 

4742. If, in point of fact, it should appear that that 
£23,000 represented only a contingent or prospective, 
probable or possible, property, arising from building in 
the streets then being formed, should it, or should it not, 
form an item in that account, representing the then 
actual assets of the Corporation ? — I should say not. . 

4743. Would it not be representing as property which 
they could bring into the market to borrow money on 
the faith of, that which had no existence at all? — So it 
would appear to me. 

4744. Then, in point of fact, taking the value of the 
property, as you valued it, to the best of your judgment, 
and striking out those items which you say should not, 
under the circumstances, be placed as assets, what would 
the result be as to the balance — would it be in favour of 
or against the Corporation? — It would be £81,085 
against them. 

Printed Account of December, 1852, read. 

4745. Now, Mr. Brassington, you have been taken 
through various accounts, I wish next to direct your 
attention to the markets. Do you observe that in the 
account of 1852, the net proceeds of the markets are 
capitalized at twenty-five years’ purchase ?— Yes. 

4746. Take the statement as to the markets, which 
has been given by Mr. Spratt, the Clerk of the Markets, 
and already in evidence ; do you observe that, in point 
of fact, it appears that the net proceeds of the markets, 
which are represented in the account of December, 1852, 

' as capitalized at twenty-five years’ purchase, that a por- 
tion of these net proceeds are rents paid for the market 
sheds, whether weekly or monthly, does not matter at 
all ? — I do. 

4747. So far as these net proceeds are represented by 
mere rents for sheds occupied in these markets, is not 
twenty-five years’ purchase most unreasonable and 
absurd ? — It is. 

4748. Mr. Major How many is it worth ? — The 

rents of that class of property would be very highly 
purchased at fifteen years’ purchase. The net proceeds 
of markets, I think, is very fair at twenty-five years’ 
purchase. That is what I valued it at. I think they 
are likely to rise ; if not, I would not value them so high. 

4749. Mr. Copinger. — If you found that, in the space 
of five years, they raised from £4,572 to £5,221, and 
that it was likely that resulted from increased demands, 
and that the increase was progressive, taking the whole 
together, would you say that twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase was too much for all? — I think it was, at that 
day. I think that twenty five years’ purchase was 
very fair as the produce of the markets, and that fifteen 
would be full and ample for the rents. 

4750. Mr. Joy. — Now, in the year 1857, does it 
appear how much the rents are as distinguished from 
the tolls? — £1,995 7s. for the shed rents. 

4751. And how much for the tolls ? — £5,382 2s. 11(7. ; 
that was the gross of both ; £5,221 3s. 8 d. is the net 
of both. There are deductions ; I do not know to what 
they are applicable. 



4752. Mr. Copinger.— The net proceeds of the mar- 
kets for 1854 amount to £4,646 9s. ; that at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, makes £116,161 5s. Now, 
take the net profit of 1857, which was £5,221 3s. 8(7., 
the rent of the sheds, £1,995 7s., forming a portion of 
it, being deducted from it, would leave £3,226 for 
market tolls, exclusive of market rents. You say upon 
that £3,226 you would give twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase? — Yes. 

4753. How much would that be? — £80,654 Us. 8(7- 

4754. Now give me £1,995, at fifteen years’ pur- 
chase ?— £29,925. 

4755. Thatmakesaltogether £110,579 11s. 8(7.? — Yes, 

4756. Then, in point of fact, according to your valu- 
ation, if you calculate it upon the net proceeds of 1857, 
and giving them only fifteen years’ purchase for the 
rents, it would produce £110,579 11s. 8(7.? — That 
would be the value in 1857, but not in 1854. 

4757. Mr. Joy. — But will you please to tell the Com- 
missioners whether, in your valuation, which gives a 
balance against the Corporation of £81,085 15s. 1(7., 
you did not set down the markets at the very price 
that the account of 1852 had adopted?— I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

4758. Did you value the various items, which would 
produce, according to Mr. Basil Brooke’s valuation, 
£75,522 14s. 6(7.?— I did. 

4759. Mr. Basil Brooke, first of all, valued the chief 
rents, built on, at twenty-five years’ purchase ?— So did I. 

4760. He made the annual amount £338 12s. 6(7. ? 
— I have it £390 7s. 6(7. I make the gross out 
£9,759 7s. 6(7. ; he made it £8,465. He made chief 
rents not built on, £209 10s. ; I made it £158. I 
valued the unbuilt on at twenty years’ purchase ; he 
at twenty-two and a-half. The two, with him, make 
£12,919 7s. 6(7. 

4761. Mr. Copinger. — £13,179 7s. 6(7. He then divides 
his building ground into three separate and distinct 
parts? — So did I. 

4762. Mr. Macdonogh. — He takes Little Patrick- 
street, Corporation-street, Victoria-street, Chichester- 
street, Anne-street, Great Patrick-street,. Oxford-street, 
Glen gal place, 2,3 1&| feet frontage, which he puts a 
value oil and gives the value as £29,618 15s.? — I 
subdivided it more minutely. 

4763. What frontage did you give for the whole of 
that ? — I cannot say. 

4764. What is the gross amount you mentioned for 
these streets — Little Patrick-street, Corporation-street, 
Great Patrick-street, Anne-street, Victoria-street, Chi- 
chester-street, Oxford-street, and Gleugal-place ?— - 1 
have Victoria -street in about a dozen places. I have it 
at different rates. Victoria-street, 10s. a foot ; Vic- 
toria-street, 15s. a foot. I had a map, which appears 
to have gone astray. It was all laid out in streets for 
building, and upon that map I marked the different 
frontages’ rates, according to what I thought it just 
and right each should bear. 

4765. Mr. Copinger. — He makes the frontages 
£29,683 15s. ? — I only took the plots on the map, the 
three plots, £49,472 9s. 6(7. It is in the value of the 
building ground we differ. He estimates 30 a. 1b. 21f. 
of May’s fields, south, and takes them at an annual rent 
of £40 an acre, and the annual value of that he makes 
£1,216, and he gives sixteen years’ purchase for that, 
£19,456. It is there you have the great difference. 
I valued all that I considered suitable for building pur- 
poses by the foot ; and that which I did not think suit- 
able for building ground I valued by the acre. There 
were only six acres not valued by the foot. 

; 4766. How much did you make it by the foot?— 

Different rates. The entire came to what I stated— 
10s. per foot ; 6s., 4s., 12s. 6(7., 4s., 7s. 6(7. per foot; 7s., 
; 5s., 3s., 2s. 6(7., Is. 6(7., and Is. 3(7. per foot. 

4767. How many frontage feet did you make of these 
six frontage acres ? When you valued it were there 
any streets marked out? — Yes, all that are in it now, 
and I had a map which laid it out in a very fair way. 

4768. Do you know the site of the new Town Hall? 
—No. 
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4769. Mr. Brooke valued it at £60 per annum? — 
That, I have no doubt, I have amongst my frontages. 

4770. Did you value the places occupied by markets ? 

47*71. He values eleven acres set apart from £60 to 
£65 and £70, and he values it at sixteen years’ pur- 
chase ?— I could not value it by the acre, being building 
.round, except it was for villas. Mr. Brooke’s total 
valuation is £89,970 14s. 6(7. j mine is £49,472 4s. 6<?. 

4772. Did you value May’s fields, north, and the 
site of the Court-house ?— My impression is that I 
made a valuation of the entire. I cannot tell until I 
see the map. 

4773. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were not the eleven acres 

excluded from your valuation, which would make a dif- 
ference of £1,200 or £1,400?— I now see I could not 
have included the value of the markets at all — I mean 
as a building site, because I valued their tolls. I see 
that the space left for markets is not included in the 
valuation. . „ 

4774. Now, I am happy to perceive that the ditter- 
ence between you and Mr. Brooke is in relation to the 
frontages, upon which a vast variety of difference of 
opinion may be entertained?— No doubt there may. 

4775. Would it be creditable to your profession if, 
there being two valuations of the same property, one 
was double the amount of the other, if the valuation 
had proceeded upon the self-same data ? — We have not. 
He proceeded by the acre and I by the foot. 

4776. That is a slight error in some respect. You 
take Victoria-street, I believe, from 15s. down to Is. 3c 7. 
per foot? — No, not under 10s., I think. 

4777. What year did you value in? — 1854. 



4778! Would five years make a difference in the value years’ purchase. 



4793. Now, tell me, do you know the position of that Sept. 7, 1858. 

18s. lot ? — No. 1 n C.tmrlpR 

4794. Did you not see it next to the lot you valued ? £ rassington , 

No. Esq. 

4795. Did you not value two little pieces at 12s. 6 d. ? 

— I have it down in one. 

4796. Well, the two are at either side of this site at 
18s., and sold at twenty-five years’ purchase? — That is 
quite consistent with my valuation. 

4797. And with Mr. Brooke’s?— I do not know 
what his was. 

4798. Do you know Mr. Lanyon ? — I do. 

4799. You know that he valued the same property 
at about £76,000, do you not ?— Yes, I heard him say it. 

4800. Did you not hear him say it at the Commit- 
tee? — No. 

4801. Was he not examined?— He was, I believe, 
but I was not there. 

4802. Now, in Corporation-street, be good enough to 
refer to a lot you valued at 10s. ? — Yes, I have it. 

4803. How many years’ purchase did you allow for 
that ? — The same, sixteen. 

4804. Now, that has been let at 12s. per foot, and 
sold at twenty-five years’ purchase? — The rates of pur- 
chase for let andunlet ground are very different things, 
because it is a chance how long it may remain unlet, 
therefore, I put a different rate of value on it when 
unlet.' 

4805. 13 it not true that you valued certain portions 
by the foot, and then six acres by the acre, which you 
did not think fit for building-ground ?— Yes. 

4806. How much did you say per acre ? — £10. 

4807. And how many years’ purchase ? — Twenty-five 



of land?— It often does, but I do not think that in this 
case it would. It depends upon circumstances. I do 
not think the condition of Belfast at present would 
authorize either an increase or a decrease from 1854. 

4779. You rather think that since 1855 there has 
been a cloud over the town ? — There was certainly. 



4808. Did you not value some of the ground beside 
it less than that?— I did, but_ it was a mere mistake ; 
I corrected it when my attention was drawn to it. 

4809. In point of fact, is not the £10 per acre, so 
far from being less, more?— Not in annual rent, but it 
would come to something more if twenty-five years’ 



bring, and that was how the mistake arose, that taking 
it by the acre it would come to more. 

4810. Do you know that May’s fields had been sub- 



way it did before, to my knowledge. 

4780. You know how it had been improving ?— V ery 



well, for thirty years. 

4781. You visited it frequently?— Very frequently. 

4782. And you “have seen the town rising both in 
improvement and character? — Yes ; no doubt. 

4783. Well, the plague-spot began in 1855? — I can- 
not tell. 

4784. But since 1854 there has not been an improve- 
ment in the value of building property. I rather think 
the character of the town with us in Dublin and in 
England has suffered since then? — Oh, it has not changed 
with me ; I think it is the finest town in Ireland. 

4785. You know what the opinion is in Dublin of 

Belfast?— Oh, I know. The opinion is, that they have 
been doing a great many things that they ought not to 
have done. T ,., 

4786. Did you value premises in Anne-street ! — l did. 

4787. Do you know what was the highest value you 
named for Anne-street?— 12s. 6 d. ; 1 0% see it once 
down. 200 feet at 12s. 6c?. 

4788. Have you ascertained that in point of fact the 
Corporation have let ground in Anne-street at 18s. per 
foot ?— Oh, so they might. 

4789. And that immediately adjoining the plot you 
valued at 12s. 6c?.?— So they might ; I will not dispute 
that. I think I put an. honest value upon it. I did 
the best I could. That is all I say. 

4790. They got 18s. per foot for it? — There might 
be various circumstances operating which enabled them 
to g et 

4791. How many years’ purchase did you allow tor 
the 12s. 6c?.? — Sixteen years’ purchase. 

4792. I have now to tell you that that lot imme- 
diately adjoining the plot you valued has been sold. 
They first demised it in perpetuity, and then they sold 
it at twenty-five years’ purchase, that which you valued 
at 12s 6 d. or next to it?— I think that that is quite 
consistent. 



ject to an annual rent of £801 ? — I have it here as fee. 

4811. Did you see the Acts of 1852? — I saw some 
Acts, but I do not know the name of them. 

4812. Did you see it plainly represented that it was 
subject to £801, and that the Corporation was bound to 
pay it? — I did not. 

4813. Assuming it to be a well charged rent, £801 
annually, would it or would it not be advantageous to 
purchase that at twenty years’ purchase ?— I think it 
would be a good purchase. 

4814. Mr. Copinger. — The Corporation were pledged 
to it in perpetuity ?— The purchase was decidedly a 
good one ; not the least doubt about it in my mind. 

° 4815. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you recollect before the 
buildi ngs were placed upon Paddington ? I do, perfectly. 

481 6. Do you remember it in 1829 ? — I do, before 
that, about 1826 or 1827. 

4817. There were no buildings upon it then at all ?— 
I remember a great deal then vacant that is now built 
on largely. 

4818. Squares, terraces, and magnificent streets? 
Yes, magnificent. 

4819. Do you know that the persons who acquired the 
property twenty years ago, have made enormously 
in consequence? — I know nothing about it, of my own 
knowledge. 

4820. They have made great fortunes. Now, London 
is an enormously extending place, out in that direction ? 
— Yes ; but even parts of London were more valuable 
then than they are now ; a man may make a good 
guess, but he cannot be sure. 

4821. Do you know Holywood here ?— I do. 

4822. Do you know Mr. M'Clure’s property?— 
Yes. 

4823. Would not the purchase of that be a good spe- 
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culation ; would it not be called into operation and 
play ?_I think between Bangor and Holy wood will be 
most desirable. 

4824. And do you not. think that the man who would 
buy it now would be much more likely to get it cheap 
than in ten years hence? — I do ; but I do not think 
the same of May’s fields. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4825. You were comparing May’s fields with the 
ground at Holywood and Bangor ? — I did not compare 
them. 

4826. What did you. say about them? — I do not 
think they will rise the same way as ground between 
Holywood and Bangor. 

4827. Do you happen to know that whenever a bit 
of the ground is to be had it is eagerly purchased? — 
Oh, I believe it is. 

4828. Do you know of any particular anxietyarnongst 
purchasers about May’s fields, south?— No, I do not. 

4829. Could you take a look at May’s fields, south, 
before you leave town ? — I could, but I have no inten- 
tion to do so ; I am only here to tell what I did in 
1854 ; I saw May’s fields within three weeks past, 
twelve or thirteen times. 

4830. Without referring to frontage valuation, what 



do you think the forty-one acres are worth per acre ? — * 
I could. not value building-ground by the acre, except 
ground for building villas. 

4831. Do you know Windsor? — I know the district. 

4832. Could you form any idea as to the compara- 
tive value of May’s fields, south, and Windsor?— I 
would much prefer Windsor. 

4833. Do you believe it to be worth twice as much? 
— I would not give an opinion as to what I have no 
grounds to go upon. 

4834. Do vou know the North Lots in Dublin?— 
Yes. 

4835. Some of them sold very well? — Yes- 

4836. Were not some of them vacant within your 
recollection ?— There is a great deal built upon it. 

The document containing the reasons for Mr. Barry’s 
withdrawing from the Inquiry was handed to the Sec- 
retary, to be returned to Mr. Smith, attorney, with the 
following endorsement, which was read in Court by 
Mr. Major : — “ We reject this document as being not 
only a repetition of the denial of the power of Her 
Majesty to issue the Commission, but an assertion that 
it has been issued for an undue and improper purpose, 
and not for inquiring into the state of the municipal 
affairs of the borough of Belfast, therein specified.” 



Thirteenth Day. — Wednesday, September 8, 1858. 



The Commissioners declined to receive a document 
signed by certain of the rate-payers, represented by 
Mr. Barry, complaining of the course which they had 
adopted. 

Mr. Joy, representing the rate-payers in the out- 
side boundary, put in evidence, the “ Memorial of the 
borough of Belfast,” sent to the Irish Government in 
1852, upon which the commission to Captain Gilbert 
issued ; and the Belfast Water Act, especially the clause 
referred: to in that Memorial. He also tendered in evi- 
dence a statement made by tlieTown Clerk, in the discus- 
sion before Captain Gilbert. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the reception of the state- 
ment, and the Commissioners ruled that, it was inad- 
missible. 

Mr. Joy', called attention to pages 14 and 15 of the 
appendix to Captain Gilbert’s Report, and to. the 93rd 
section of the Water Commissioners’ Act. He required 
a tabular statement — first, of the police expenditure on 
the whole district lighted and watched within the 
borough of Belfast ; second, in that portion of the dis- 
trict, which is in the lighted and watched old borough 
boundary ; and third, in the new district, outside the 
old borough boundary. 

Mr. Bruce was directed to have the returns made out. 

Mr. Joy handed in the following. Local Acts, bearing 
on the. question. of a differential rating ; the 16th and 
17th Viet., chap. 98, local and personal for the town of 
Burtom-upon-Trent ; the 17th. and 18th Viet., chap. 161, 
for the improvement and regulation of the town of 
Lowestoft and Kirkley ; the 10th and lltli Viet., chap. 
253, the Rathmines Improvement Act ; the 16th Viet., 
chap. 32, for the borough of Salford ; the 19th Viet., 
chap. 26, for the paving, cleaning, and lighting of 
Gravesend ; the 14th and 15th Viet., chap. 19, for 
paving, lighting, and cleansing townships and places 
in the- borough of Manchester ; the Bolton Improve- 
ment Act, chap. 15 ; and the 18th and 19 th Viet., chap. 
147, for the improvement of Eolkstone. Counsel, pro- 
posed to give in evidence the proceedings before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, when the bill of 1853 



was before them, and statements alleged to have been 
made there by those representing the Corporation. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the reception of this evi- 
dence, and. the Commissioners ruled that it could not 
be .received. 

Mr. Joy gave in evidence, the original valuation made 
by Mr. Rogers in 1843, prepared under a resolution of 
the Police Committee. 

The case of the Corporation and Mr. Joy’s clients, 
upon the first nine heads was then closed. 

Mr. Rea, before entering upon his case, called for copies 
of the different bills introduced by the Town Council, 
with the memorials which had been lodged, against 
them ; also, the original manuscript accounts, signed by 
the auditors; a list of all the persons, by whom arrears 
of borough and police rate were due, from 1843 to 1857 
inclusive ; all cheques for the payment of money, con- 
taining the names or bearing the endorsement of mem- 
bers of the Council, while in office, also cheques bearing 
the endorsements of servants, or clerks of aldermen, or 
town councillors. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — Whatever is in the reach of the 
Corporation, any bills, public or private, of which we 
have copies, shall be lodged; whatever manuscript 
accounts we may have shall be handed in ; but all have 
been printed pursuant to the Act of Parliament. As 
to the memorials, we have nothing to say to them. The 
list of persons by whom arrears are due has nothing 
to say to the inquiry, nor could it be made out by the 
Council. With respect to the cheques, every cheque 
and voucher which we have, shall be produced. 

Mr. Rea. — It is exceedingly important that I should 
have all the documents. 

Mr. Major. — Serve notice on the Corporation re- 
quiring any particular document, and we shall call on 
them to produce them ; but we cannot call upon the 
Corporation to produce all documents for 1843 to 1857. 

Mr. Rea.— I will go on with my case now, under 
protest, that 1 should be allowed to have au inspection 
of the documents. 



Robert Young, Esq., sworn 

4837. Mr. Young, are you a civil engineer ? — I am. 
4-838. IIow long have you been a member of that 
profession ? — About twelve years. 

4839. Did you serve your apprenticeship to Mr. 
Lanyon, the County Surveyor ?— I did; 



,nd examined by Mr. Rea. 

4840. At what time did you become his appren- 
tice? — Some time about the year 1845, I think. 

4841. How soon after you left school was it? — 
Almost immediately. 

4842. Have you always been residing in Belfast and 
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its neighbourhood 'i— With occasional absences, 1 have 
been ; I was in the West of Ireland for about two 
years' and with that, exception, I have been all my life 

4843. Were you ever applied to by the Corporation, 
or any one on their behalf, to make a valuation of the 
lands in their occupation or possession? — I recollect 
being spoken to by one of the members , of. the Corpora- 
tion upon the subject. 

4844. By w,hora? — Mr. James Porter- 

4845. In what year?— I think it must have been 
the year 1854 ; it w;as very shortly before the Chancery 
information was. .filed. 

4846. Do you know whether there was any resolu- 
tion of the Council or Committee, requesting Mr. Porter 
to speak to you ? — No, I do not. 

4847. Had you any. conversation about tbe value of 
the ground ?— We had some, few words about it. 

4848. What was the purport of the conversation ? — 
He asked me, if I would be : willing to make a valuation 
of the property; I said, as regards. May’s fields, I am 
sorry I cannot serve you much in making a valuation 
of that, for I do not- think much of it : that was the 
purport of the conversation ; and Mr. Porter left me say- 
ing, he would write to me if I could be employed. 

4849. Did you afterwards consent to act for me as 
the relator ?— I consented to make a valuation of the 
property. 

,4850. How long was that after ?— I, suppose it was - 
four, or five mouths ;• it was after the information was 
filed, and affidavits, put in ; I am not sure of the date. 

4851. Up to that period, had any, one been aware 

of that conversation with. Mr. Potts was. my, applica- 

tion to you.made without any knowledge of that, so far 
as you know ? — I think so ; I am sure of it. 

4852. Well now, did you make the valuation? — Yes. 

4853. Before making that valuation, had you made 
any others for public bodies ?— Yes, I bad from time to 

time- ... , , . „ 

4854. Mx. Major.— Not on these particular-lands ? — 
Certainly not. 

4855. Mr. Rea.. — Mention tbe names of parties for 
whom you acted ? — I have been employed in Railway 
cases, from time to time as valuator, both for the com- 



pany and for claimants. 

4856. Were you ever resident engineer on tlie Bally- 
mena Railway ? — Yes, I was, during its construction. 

4857. Had you an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with all the works in which Mr. Lanyon was engaged, 
while you were with him ? — Yes. 

4858. Were you with him when the surveys were 
made for the first Town Improvement Bill of 1845? — 
I was, but I was not in Belfast at the time ; I was .on 
work in the northern part of the county. 

4859. Were you aware of the general character of 
the surveys ? — Y.es. 

4860. Had you a general knowledge of the Improve- 
ments intended then, and the nature of the Bill ?-— Yes. 

4861. Now, do you know the improvements, or have 
you since ascertained all the improvements that were 
authorized by Parliament ? — Yes ; I have set them all 
out in a schedule. 

4862. Is this under the Act of 1845 or 1847? — All 
the Acts specifying all the works to be done. It is 
simply tabulating what was in the different acts — what 
was done, and what was not done. 

4863. Mr. Copinger.— Do you give in evidence any 
map showing what was.to.be done, and what was done? 
— A map showing the nature of the acts and what was 
to be done. [Hands in a map.] 

4864. Mr. Major. — Was this prepared by yourself ? 
t— I t was, under my directions. 

4865. Mr. Sea.— Now, are you of opinion that a 
great number of. improvements authorized to be carried 
out by tbp, legislature would have been carried out at a 
much less, expense. than others.tbat were actually done? 
— I am of opinion that they could have been done. 

4866. Will you. specify some of tbe works that, in 
your opinion, ought to have been carried out? — I think 
the Lagan road, the cut leading from Mill-street, the 
making of the road from Caddie’s entry, should have 
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which consumed all the money were commenced. „ , T“ 

4867. Mr. Major.— Is the effect of your opinion that Yowg Esq. 

tbe improvements omitted should have been done ? — ’ 

They were more important than those they have done. 

4868. Mr. Rea You mentioned some of those; can 

you name any others ? — Tbe widening of Rosemary- 
street, and tbe making of another approach through 
Caddie’s entry ; but the most important of them all, as 
it was tbe most likely to be reproductive, was tbe 
widening of Rosemary-street, and the taking down of 
some bad property nearly opposite tbe meeting-house. 

4869.. Mr. Copinger.— Is not Rosemary-street, occu- 
pied by merchants for offices ? — Yes ; one side should 
be taken down, and the new frontages would have been 
let for a high rate. I find that, subsequently, the 
Town Surveyor puts this down as one of the repro- 
ductive works. 

4870. Mr. Major. — It comes to this : that the works 
omitted should have been first done? — As more likely 
to be reproductive; that the money should have been 
distributed in a different way. 

4871. Were the observations which are here under 
the column of explanations made by yourself? — Yes; in 
my own handwriting. 

4872. Mr. Copinger. — Your evidence is, that the 
works which you have pointed out in the tabular state- 
ment would have been more productive and beneficial 

, than those which have been done ? — That must be 
qualified by this, that they- would not have exhausted the 
money, powers ; part of the works should have gone on 
concurrently, but the large work which did exhaust the 
money was a very improper one under the circum- 
stances ; in short, I think, that even at a certain stage of 
the making of Victoria-street, they should have sus- 
pended the making of it and kept within their powers. 

A very great improvement would have been done; it 
would have fallen short of the full benefit of the im- 
provement, but a very substantial one would have been 
executed. 

4873. Was there any part of Victoria-street abso- 
lutely necessary except the widening of Anne-street? — 

Yes ; and May’s-street, I think, was good. From that 
point they should have suspended their course. 

4874. For the mere purpose of the approaches to the 
bridge was there any absolute necessity, except for the 
lower part of Anne-street, and the cut into High-street ? 

— Certainly not. 

4875. When that cut was made, was there not a 
thoroughfare from Ballymacarrett coming from the 
Queen’s bridge across into the widest part of tbe town, 

Anne-street and High-street? — Yes. 

4876. In addition to that, do you consider that the 
next most necessary part of Victoria-street was that 
leading from the left-hand side of Higli-street, down 
into the left-hand side of Waring-street ?— Yes ; and I 
think that there tbe work should have stopped. 

4877. Do you believe that those other works you 
have referred to should have been executed by the Town 
Council before they went further with Victoria-street 
down towards Corporation-street ? — Certainly ; they 
should have been done even before that ; because, at 
the time they got to th.e commencement of Corporation- 
street, they had exhausted their money. 

4878. Do you think they should also have been done 
before the Council went down from the right-hand side 
of the Queen’s bridge towards May’s fields, north, and 
May’s fields, south, with their improvements ? — I think 
they should have bought May’s fields, north, for market 
purposes. 

4879. But I am speaking of the idle streets which 
they made ?— I think they should certainly have done 
the other works. 

4880. And before the purchasing of May’s fields, 
south 1— Yes. 

4881. All the other matters you refer to as essential 
should have been carried out ? — Yes ; because, I think, 
they were quite bound to do them, whereas the other 
things were discretionary. 

4882. Do yon believe that, even after all those other 
works had been done, if they had a surplus fund it might 
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have been advisable to have carried on Victoria-street 
from Waring-street into Corporation-street ; and over 
on the other side, from the right-hand side of the Queen’s 
bridge down to Cromac-street ? — Yes, I think so ; but 
with the full knowledge that there was money to ex- 
pend legally upon it. 

4883. Have you mentioned all the works that you 
think should have been done ? — No ; I have not. 

4884. Mention what you think should have been 
done 1—1 think the opening up of the approaches to 
Smithfield should not have been done. I do not think 
that nearly so desirable as other works would have been, 
it took a large sum of money that is not so likely to be 
reproductive. I find that the 280th section of the Act 
of 1845 bound them not to establish the new markets 
until all the existing markets were purchased up. I 
find that under the 184tli section of the Act they were 
bound to provide magazines for gunpowder ; they have 
not done that, and a very extraordinary thing occurred 
at the time the old magazine was given up. 

4885. Were there any other works. Had they power 
to build slaughter-houses? — Under the 317th section; I 
look upon that as binding them to build new slaughter- 
houses, and abate the nuisance existing at present in 
Smithfield and Hercules street. 

4886. Have any new slaughter-houses been built? — 
None. 

4887. Now, must there have been, from your know- 

ledge of railway works and other proceedings of this 
description, considerable expenses? — Yes. I should 

mention that, under the Act of 1850, the Blackstaff was 
to have been abated. 

4888. Do you think that a work of permanent neces- 
sity? — Yes. 

4889. Do you think that should have been done 
before any thing else according to the Town Council’s 
powers ? — I think so. 

4890. You are aware of the compulsory powers given 
in the Act of 1847 ?— I am. 

4891. Are you aware that considerable expense was 
incurred by scheduling in a Bill and serving notice for 
works required to be done under the Act ? — There is a 
very large cost connected with those things. 

4892. Does considerable los3 accrue to the promoters, 
even when costs are properly taxed, by the scheduling 
of property not afterwards taken ? — Yes; by the service 
of notices. 

4893. From what you know of the great expense 
connected with those proceedings, do you believe it was 
the simple duty of the Corporation applying for powers, 
to be most particular with regard to having proper esti- 
mates of the probable costs, in order to avoid the 
possible waste of public money? — I think it of the utmost 
importance; it is invariably done in any works I am 
connected with. 

4894. Would it not be a very serious grievance for 
any persons to whom trusts were committed, to apply at 
great expense for leave to execute works without proper 
estimates ? — I think they would be guilty of a breach of 
trust if they did so. 

4895. Of which the persons for whom they were 
acting would have a right to complain? — I think so. 

4896. Do you happen to know with respect to the 
Act of 1847, in addition to what was not done that was 
authorized by the Act of 1845, that a great number of 
schedules were got up at great expense, which were 
struck out of the Bill in Parliament?— Yes. - 

4897. Now, have you formed any estimate of the pro- 
bable loss incurred by the rate-payers by that proceeding 
of excessive scheduling ? — I have not. 

4898. Would it, so far as you know, amount to some 
thousands of pounds? — Judging from similar cases in 
other bills of costs, it would. I have no positive means 
of knowing. 

4899. Would the expense connected with the briefing 
of those useless schedules necessarily come under the 
head of waste ? — A large portion of them. 

4900. Do you know would the carrying out of those 
improvements which you have mentioned, have had a 
most beneficial effect in improving the sanitary condition 
of the town ? — Yes, I consider they would. 



4901. Are they not at present in a very shameful 
state? — Well, I cannot say that observation applies to 
all the places mentioned, but to the majority of them it 
does. 

4902. Mr. Major What places do you refer to? — . 

Particularly Caddie’s entry, and the property in that 
immediate locality ; it is the resort of the worst charac- 
ters in Belfast. 

4903. Should that improvement have been made? — . 
I think so ; and a good street opened to about the centre 
point, and also opening other streets. Mill-street is 
quite too contracted, and that is one advisable place. 
The widening of Old Lodge road would also be an im- 
provement, and the approaches to it. It is like a bottle 
with a narrow neck, and the neck of the bottle should 
be opened up. 

4904. Now, does the manure and other nuisance 
arising from the slaughter-houses in Hercules-street, pass 
into the sewers of the town ? — A great part of it does. 

4905. Is Hercules-street in the centre of the town ?— 
It is, of the old borough at least. 

4906. If proper slaughter-houses or slaughtering 
places had been erected, would there not have been a 
vast improvement in the sanitary condition of the town 
by preventing that matter from getting into the sewers? 
— I believe a very great improvement, not only in that 
way, but in other ancillary ways. 

4907. Would they not also have possibly been able 
to make some profit of that matter which is now not 
only a loss but a great injury? — I think the profit of 
the slaughter-houses themselves, and the matter econo- 
mized, could have been charged upon them. 

4908. Have the Town Council had power since 1845, 
to improve the sewerage of the town ? — Yes, they have 
had general powers. 

4909. Do you know of them getting plans from any 
one with respect to some improvements of that descrip- 
tion ?— They paid Dr. Guthrie, of Glasgow, for a general 
plan, to report upon the sewerage of Belfast. 

4910. Since that period, have they done what they 
might have done to improve the sewerage ?— I certainly 
think not ; they have done something, but it appears to 
me more in the way of cutting off streets ; they have 
carried a sewer up part of High-street, but I am quite 
sure that they are not carrying out Dr. Guthrie’s 



4911. Mr. Macdonogh. — Have you seen this plan.?— 
No; but I am quite aware what the nature of it is. I 
am aware of his views, and what he recommends. 

4912. Mr. Rea. — You spoke of High-street sewer, is 
not that the main sewer of the town? — Yes; a kind of 
river that runs from the distillery; there was formerly 
an open channel in the whole of High-street. 

4913. Do you recollect the time the sewer was com- 
menced, that we call the new sewer ? — Yes. 

4914. Was it an improvement, so far as it went? — 
It was. 

4915. At what time did they stop it, was it not in 

1854 ? — It was. . 

4916. Do you know where it stops?— I tlnnk oppo- 
site Mr. M'Gee’s place of business, a little below Bridge- 
street. 

4917. For how much money would it have been com- 
pleted from Bridge-street to the Northern Bank?— I 
should say it would take about £1,200 ; I do not look 
upon it as a matter of sewerage, it is simply as a matter 
of safety it should be done. 

4918. When they commenced that sewer would it not 
have been advisable that they should have carried it 

out ? Certainly, and they must carry it out some ot 

these days. . , . 

4919. That stopped in 1854 ; and if it turned out in 

1855, that they had a surplus of rates amounting to 
£5 000, or thereabouts, would it not have been better 
to 'apply that £5,000 to carrying out that sewer and 
other purposes, than to the reduction of the debt i— i 
think so. ( , nAA 

4920. Would not the remainder of that 
which was not required to complete that sewer, have 
been most usefully employed in improving the sewerage? 
Yes, and a great deal more too. 
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4921. Do you know the Pound-burn ? — I do. 

4922. Is that a greater nuisance than the Blackstaff? 

It. is the occasion of the nuisance of what is called the 

Blackstaff; it bears the nuisance into theBlackstaff, that 
the Blackstaff gets all the credit for. 

4923. Mr. Major. — Is the nuisance created at the 
Blackstaff?— It is created principally by the Pound- 
burn, which collects the nuisance of a very large part of 
the manufacturing district, and delivers it into the 
Blackstaff. 

4924. Now, until the Pound-burn meets the Black- 
staff, is not the Blackstaff a pure unsophisticated sort of 
rivulet? — To a great extent it is. 

4925. Mr. Copinger. — Is thePound-burnarivuletalso? 
It is the tail-race from a number of mills. 

4926. Mr. Major -Is it covered over? — No; it is 

open, except in one or two places. 

4927. Mr. Rea. — Could the Pound-burn have been run 
into the line of sewers, of which the great High-street 
sewer is a portion ? — I think it could ; but I do not 
think that would be the exact way to have managed it, 
after all. I think the sewerage should be intercepted, 
if the Bill of 1845 were carried out. 

4928. Must not the matter go somewhere? — Com- 
plete sewerage must be intercepting sewerage ; there- 
fore, I do not think, until the borough was extended, 
they could have done it completely. They might have 
done it in a temporary way, by carrying this stream into 
some of the leading sewers. 

4929. You believe the Pound-burn could have been 
turned into the High-street sewer ? — Either in whole 
or part. I think it was a work that could have been 
carried out there. 

4930. Could not that have been done before the 
borough was extended ?— Yes, certainly. 

4931. Do you know where the sewers of the Town 
Council run into the Blackstaff? — I do; I know of 
one or two places. 

4932. Where are they chiefly? — One, at Bedford-street, 
empties into the Blackstaff at the old Dublin-bridge ; 
another, at the continuation of Townsend-street ; an- 
other, from Sandy-row. I am sure there are others ; 
but I say those in particular. 

4933. If those sewers were prevented from running 
into the Blackstaff, would not the Blackstaff, being free 
from the Pound-burn, be almost pure where it passes 
the Dublin road at the railway station? — It would be 
comparatively pure. 

4934. And between that and the sea it would not 
receive much contamination ? — Not very much. 

4935. In your opinion, could the Blackstaff nuisance 
have b.een abated by the simple process of being cleansed 
out, and the prevention of the Pound-burn and Town 
Council sewers from running into it ? — If these two 
latter things were done I think there would be little 
necessity for cleansing it, except to remove the bad 
matter that is in it at present. I think there would not 
be a deposit in it to any great extent. 

4936. Were you aware that in addition to that small 
matter, which common sense would suggest without an 
Act of Parliament, they had power, under the Act of 
1850, to compel the householders and owners of pro- 
perty along the banks of the Pound-burn to cover it 
over, so as to mitigate the evil in the neighbourhood ? — 
I was not. I thought the Council were to do it. I do 
not think it would be a judicious thing to cover it 
over, leaving the Pound-burn as it is. 

4937. But suppose they had contemplated leaving the 
Pound-burn as it wa$, would it not be advisable to cover 
it over? — No, I think not. 

4938. Do you mean to say it would not be advisable 
to cover it over as it is in High-street ? — No, it would 
not, looking on it merely as an engineering work, and 
looking at the benefit. 

4939. But suppose there was no intention of altering 
its course, would not the evil be greatly mitigated if the 
Pound-burn were covered over ? — I am of opinion it 
would not, because the gases might, at certain places, 
be worse ; they would be more concentrated, and the 
branch sewers let into it would have acted as conduits. 



4940. Do you know the condition in which the streets Sept. 8, 1868. 
of the town are ? — Yes ; I think I do, pretty well. Robert 

4941. Are they attended to in the way in which they y oung> E S q. 
ought to be, supposing the Corporation to have funds 

and power ? — Within the last few years, in the leading 
streets, very much has been done. 

4942. Do you know the streets in the parts of the 
town where the poorer classes live ? — I know some of 
the places there. 

4943. Are they attended to, in a sanitary point of 
view, in the way you think they ought? — I see a great 
deal of filth in the streets that I think might be removed. 

4944. Much more frequently than it is ? — Yes. 

4945. Do you know the place called May’s fields, 
north ? — I do. 

4946. Is that part of the land you valued for the 
Town Council? — Yes; a portion of the surplus land 
lies on May’s fields, north. 

4947. Have you any valuation of the surplus pro- 
perty of the Corporation ? — Yes; I have one in my hand. 

4948. Do you know by that, the property in their 
possession at the time the Chancery suit commenced ? — 

The property that might be made available for markets 
was otherwise disposed of. A good deal of what I 
valued was at that time covered with markets. 

4949. What was the total amount of that valuation ? — 

£52,402 16s. 2d. 

4950. Mr. Copinger. — What does that include ? — It 
includes all the property valued by Mr. Brassington, 
with the addition of the old court-house, which he 
omitted, and which Mr. Basil Brooke valued. 

4951. Mr. Major. — Were you here when he was ex- 
amined ? — I read his evidence in the papers, and heard 
it commented upon. 

4952. Mr. Rea. — Did you tqke the description of the 
property from a return made by Mr. Hastings ? — Mr. 

Bates gave me the description. 

4953. What did you value Little Patrick-street, Great 
Patrick-street, and Corporation-street at? What value 
are the building frontages in those streets ? — The fee- 
farm ground-rents amount altogether to £548 2s. 6 d. of 
an annual rental ; taking that at twenty-two and a-half 
years’ purchase, the amount is £12,332 16s. 2d. ; that 
is the fee-farm ground-rent, partly built upon, partly 
unbuilt upon. Then I take Little Patrick-street, 80 
feet frontage, with 75 feet of rere, at 4s. per foot, £16 
of annual rent ; Great Patrick-street, 80 feet, with 7 5 
feet rere, at Ss. per foot, £32 of annual rent ; Corpora- 
tion-street, 131 feet 6 inches, with 90 feet rere, at 13s. 
per foot of frontage, £85 9s. 2d. ; and the tot of 
these three, £133 9s. 2d., with 21 years’ purchase, 

£2,802 19s. 2d. Victoria-3treet, east side, 430 feet of 
frontage 70 feet rere, at 11s. per foot, £236 10s., with 
20 years’ purchase, and amounts to £4,730. Victoria- 
street, west side, 151 feet, average rere, 28 feet, worth 
7s. per foot ; annual rent, £52 17s., at 18 years’ pur- 
chase, amounts to £951 6s. Anne-street, 279 feet 
frontage, 100 feet rere ; rate per foot, 16s. 2d. ; annual 
rent, £230 3s. 2d., at 20 years’ purchase, £4,603 10s. 
Oxford-street, west side, 391 feet front, 70 rere, 7s. per 
foot ; annual rent, £136 17s. Along with that I take 
Chichester-street, 292 feet frontage, 70 feet rere, at 6s. 
per foot ; annual rent, £87 12s. ; and the tot of those 
two, £224 9s., at 16 years’ purchase, is equal to 
£3,591 4s. Now, the old court-house property, in Bruns- 
wick-street, 120 feet frontage, 93 rere ; rate per foot, 

3s. 6cL ; annual rent, £21, worth 18 years’ purchase, 

£378. Glengal-place, 130 feet frontage and 121 feet 
rere; 10s. per foot; annual rent, £65. With that I 
take Howard-street, 233 feet front, 87 feet rere ; 7s. 5d. 
per foot ; annual rent, £86 8s. lc?. ; the tot of these 
two, £151 8s. lcL, and that is worth 19 t \j years’ pur- 
chase (the reason for that estimate was the number of 
years that the lots would require to come into the mar- 
ket ; I have simply set down what is in the tables), 

£2,893 0s. 6c?. less outlay in erecting George’s market, 
which is occupied by frontages in Victoria-street, east 
side, £2,000, and that leaves £17,950 as the gross 
amount of lot No. 2. Lot No. 3, described as ground 
east of Oxford-street, north of May’s roads and East 
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Bridge-street, bounded on the north-east by the river 
Lagan. Of this, 3 acres, the site of the proposed Town 
Hall, is worth £360 a-year, or, at 15 years’ purchase, 
£5,400. 2,450 feet of frontages to the street, at 6s. 
per foot, is a rental of £735, and at 10’39 years’ pur- 
chase, £7,600. The tot of those two is £13,000. Lot 
4. — 30 a. 1b. 24p., with, on an average, £15 per acre, 
or, at 20 years’ purchase, £3,000, and the whole amount, 
£9,120. I have since ascertained that there are only 28 
acres available, rather less. If I were valuing the lot 
now, I would take the 2 acres as slob, which cannot be 
the subject of valuation. 

4954. Do you mean to say that there are two acres 
outside the embankment? — Yes, covered by the river. 

4955. Are there two acres outside the embankment 
charged for? — Yes. 

4956. Did you make a careful measurement of it ? — 
No ; except from the original document, which I had 
not an opportunity of doing until I was ill London last 
year. I there found it to be the case. 

4957. Mr. Copinger. — There are eleven acres in 
May’s fields; what do you value them at? — They are 
occupied by markets, and are worth a great deal more. 

4958. Mr. Rea. — Are there two acres of slob land 
outside the embankment covered by the tide twice in 
the twenty-four hours? — Yes, the greater part is. 

4959. Do you know whether they belonged to the 
trustees ? — I think they belonged to the trustees ; but 
they could not reclaim the land, and the Harbour Com- 
missioners prevented them from using it. 

4960. How much was paid per acre in the first in- 
stance — was it £350 ? — Yes. 

4961. Mr. Macdonogh. — Did you ever survey the 
land? — No, but I did what was equal to it — I have 
examined the original document. 

4962. Mr. Rea. — As conveyed to the Corporation ? — 
Yes. This is a copy of the map that was made, by 
which the purchase was completed. It was upon the 
original of this map the quantities were calculated. 
The bank is shown here, and I have calculated outside 
the embankment and up to the red line, by which the 
purchase was made, and I have Calculated that this 
quantity is outside. 

4963. It would take that quantity to make up thirty 
acres ? — Yes, to make up the original quantity of forty- 
one acres ; but I must say this is the usual way of pur- 
chasing land by measurement up to the recognised 
boundary. Ten years ago they might have taken it 
in, but the Harbour Commissioners are now much more 
stringent with reference to permitting encroachments. 
They have a good title to it, but cannot make use of it. 

4964. Mr. Copinger — What value do you put upon 
the eleven acres of market ground ? — I value them at 
the present time at £6,000, because they are very much 
improved. 

4965. Do you recollect it before it was improved ? — 
I do. 

4966. What was its value then? — It might be worth 
£100 an acre more than the other part of May’s fields. 
If the other is worth £300 an acre, I should say this 
is now worth £400 an acre. The bulk of May’s fields 
is separated from the road, and I place little value on 
the bulk, as there is no thoroughfare through it. 

4967. Do you remember the time they took it in 
1848? — Yes ; it was then a swamp. 

4968. Have not the improvements in it been since 
made out of the rates, so far as you know ? — It has been 
filled up with the revenue of the town to a great extent. 

4969. As compared with other property, at the 
time it was purchased, would you say it was worth 
£100 an acre ? — It would be one-third more valuable, I 
should say, than the other part ; it is higher land, and 
has a good clay bottom to it. It is very much im- 
proved since. 

4970. At the time you made that valuation, had 
you any knowledge of the valuation made by Mr. 
Brassington? — Not the slighest. 

4971. Had that valuation, so far as you know, been 
made earlier ? — I find that it must have been, from what 
Mr. Brassington stated. 



4972. Was it then in possession of the Corporation? 
— Yes ; it speaks for itself. 

4973. Do you recollect that several efforts were made 
by the rate-payers to have a perusal of that before the 
parliamentary contest? — Yes, I do ; I was very anxious 
to see it myself. 

4974. Were you able to get a perusal of it ? — No ; I 
saw it for the first time in London in April. 

4975. Now, what difference is there between your 
valuation and Mr. Bras'sington’s, speaking only of the 
total amount ? — They seem very close ; I think a little 
over £3,000. However, to make the comparison the 
same, I find I would require to add in the old court- 
house. I find that Mr. Brassington has made a valu- 
ation of his own, and I would . require to do that. 

4976. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Young, are you aware that 
Mr. Brassington’s valuation is exclusive of the markets 
and of the site of the Towm Hall ? — I assure you he has 
taken precisely what I have taken. I have gone care- 
fully over his and analysed it. He took precisely what 
I took, with this exception, that I have here taken the 
liberty of putting in my valuation of the courthouse, 
in order to make the comparison equal. I now find 
that he had made a valuation of his own, and that I 
ought to have done so. . 

4977. Mr. Rea . — Mr. Brassington’s valuation appears 
to be £49,000 and yours £52,000 ; what is the dis- 
crepancy in the amounts ? — We take it in a different 
way : he takes the frontage where I take it acreably. 

4978. You are £3,000 higher than Mr. Brassington? 
— J ust so. 

497 9. Mr. Major. — £49,000 in his valuation repre- 
sents all the lands that you value at £52,000 ? — Yes, 
precisely in every respect. 

4980. Mr. Rea — You are speaking of lands only? — 
Of lands only ; the valuation did not bring out the cost 
of May’s fields. I was anxious that we should have a 
comparison on that point. 

4981. With respect to that valuation, since the time 
you made it, do you believe that any circumstance has 
occurred to induce you to suppose that it should be 
altered, either higher or lower ? — I think it is much 
about the same, if building is to go on at all. 

4982. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Young, do I understand 
you to say that the three acres for the site of the Town 
Hall you valued at £5,400? — I think so. 

4983. Mr. Rea. — You say that the valuation would 
be similar to what you would make at present? — Very 
much the same. 

4984. And no material circumstances have occurred 
to alter the value of the property, taken as a whole?—- 
No ; I think if any thing there is rather a prejudice 
against some parts of the property now. I think it 
might sell rather worse at present. 

4985. Is that because its. real character has become 
better known than at the time you made the valuation ? 
— No. My impression is that there was a doubt started 
as to the title of May’s fields. 

4986. Mr. Young, do you believe that the district in 
which the property of the Towm Council chiefly lies, is 
in less favour than it was several years ago, since the 
time of the building in Victoria-street ? — I am sure 
there is a very strong disinclination to build in Vic- 
toria-street ; the same rents would not be given. 

4987. Do not you know, since they began the build- 
ings in Victoria-street, the value of frontages has di- 
minished ? — No doubt. At first it was taken up as a 
commercial matter, and people did not know what the 
value of it was, and a number of them began to build. 
I am speaking of ground-rents principally. 

4988. Did not some of the parties who built make 
bad speculations ? — Yes ; I know several who did. 

4989. Are there any plots of ground in Victoria- 
street, not the property of the Corporation, which are 
not yet built upon ? — Yes, there are, let in fee-farm. 

4990. Mention the lots ? — I think there is one of 
Mr. John Lindsay’s, one of Alexander Mullin’s, a lot let 
to Mr. Taylor at the end of Corporation-street ; there 
are other lots not let at all, and several other lots not 
built upon ; they are all set out upon a map. 
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4991. Mention the property that the Chancery in- 
junction does not affect ?— Yes, up to the injunction the 
lots that were leased and are at present free to build 
upon ; the lots that were not leased are tied up. 

4992 . Mr. Macdonogk — Confine yourself to what is 
l ease d ?_ These three lots are the only ones I know, 
Mr. Lindsay’s, part of Mr. Mullin’s, and the lot in Cor- 
poration-street and Green-street. Mr. Taylor, I think 
ft was, who took the lease of it; but there is a consid- 
erable’ quantity of other land fit for building and not 



4993. Mr. Copinger .— Did you hear Mr. Lindsay 
swear that he gets, without building upon it, what 
covers his rent?— No, I was not here. 

4994. Mr. Macdonogk . — Did you hear Mr. Mullin 



swear it ! — no. 

4995. Mr. Rea . — With respect to the property in 
Victoria-street, have the houses that were built let well 
since they were ready to be occupied ?— I cannot say 
much about that ; I know some have not paid well, at 
least the proprietors have told me so. 

4996. Have a great number of the shops been vacant 
from time to time ? — Some of them have not let well. 

4997. Do you recollect the time that Mr. John 
Lindsay’s property was found in a very ricketty state, 
out of plumb ?— Yes, I heard Mr. Jackson describe it. 

4998. Had not a considerable amount of money to 
he expended to keep the houses up ?— Yes. 

4999. Were not the fronts taken out of many of the 
shops? — In the lower parts piles were driven, new 
foundations were put in, the houses were shored up 
and timbers put in to support them, while this was being 



done. . ,, i 

5000. Did that exhibition tend to increase the value 
of building lots in Victoria-street? — I think not. 

5001. Mr. Copinger . — Was that the fault of the 
architects ?— I think so, or rather the wane of archi- 



5002. Mr. Rea. — Do you know who was the archi- 
tect ?— I heard there was a builder employed and no 
architect. 

5003. At any rate the houses were near coming 
4 own ? — They were out of plumb at any rate. 

5004. Since that, has there been, that you know of, 
any excitement among people who had money to spare, 
to build in Victoria-street?— Well, I think not ; I have 
not heard of any. 

5005. Whether would you believe that the Chancery 

injunction, or the discovery with respect to the charac- 
ter of the foundations, had done more to injure the 
value of building lots ?— I think the two elements, the 
discovery of the character of the foundations, and the 
other circumstance, that they found that the thorough- 
fare was riot there : there had been an impression that 
it would become a great thoroughfare, and that people 
would leave the other streets for the purpose of dealing 
in those places ; but as it turned out they failed to a 
great extent. . 

5006. Is that in consequence of being so close to the 
r jye r ?_I think it is owing to the difficulty of leading 
business away from established places. . . . 

5007. Is it not a very poor district ?— It is in itself. 

5008. Before the Chancery injunction was granted 
in 1855, did you know of any demand for the building 
lots that were then vacant in Victoria-street, belonging 
to the Town Council ?— They were advertised very 
well, and I think they failed to get them let ; I saw 
the schedules of advertisements and maps attached. 

5009. Is it likely you would have had some know- 
ledge of any demand for the lots, if there had been such, 
to any great extent ? — I think it is ; I was conversant 
with what was done in the town, and had intercourse 
with builders, so that I would have heard it if there had 
been any thing of the sort. 

5010. In point of fact, Mr. Young, at the time the 
Chancery injunction was granted, it had. altogether lost 
character ?— I do not agree with that ; people might 
have paid too much for it, but still it had a market 

5011. Do you believe from what you know of the 
circumstances, that the Chancery injunction had any 



material effect upon buildings in that district ? — It had Sept. 8, 1858. 
not; at that period the building mania had been ex- 
hausted. ... .... Young, Esq. 

5012. Suppose there had been no Chancery mjuuction 
at all, do you believe that any person would have built 
other buildings there of the character required by the 
Town Council, and have paid any rent? — I am quite 
sure the ground would not have been taken at the same 
rents that were got at first ; they might have built if 
they got it, at much more reasonable rents. 

5013. But even if they had got it at reasonable rents 
do you believe they would have put houses there of the 
dimensions required ? — I do not think that the whole 
of the ground would have been built upon ; they might 
have got one or two lots perhaps. 

5014. Do you know Mr. Samuel Cunningham’s house? 

— I do. 

5015. Who was the architect of that ? — Mr. M'Kay. 

5016. Was not it damaged from sinking? — There 
was just the same want there as in Mr. Lindsay’s, the 
want of a proper foundation. 

5017. Is it not properly erected, and unlet? — Yes. 

5018. Mr. Major. — The fact is, you say that Victoria- 
street is not so attractive as it was, and you do not 
attribute that to the proceedings in equity? — No, I 
believe that the mania for building was exhausted ; 
people found that it was a bad speculation, and began 
to restrain themselves. 

5019. Mr. Rea. — That was before the Chancery in- 
junction at all ? — Yes. 

5020. Do you think did the Chancellor’s injunction 
interfere with building in May’s fields, north ? — It inter- 
fered in this way, that people saw there was a difficulty 
in getting a lease granted ; they should have got the 
leave of the Lord Chancellor; but I think that could 
have been done. 

5021. Was there any application that you know, 
made by any party to take a lease, subject to getting 
the leave of the Court ? — I never heard of any one. 

5022. Do you consider that with proper regulations, 
there is upon May’s fields, north, at present, a sufficient 
quantity of land to answer all the purposes of the 
borough for market uses? — I do. 

5023. Will you show the Commissioners the data on 
which you formed that opinion ? — First of all, ascertain- 
ing the quantity of land on it, I find there is a good 
deal more than what is stated ; I find altogether about 
25 acres on it — 25a. 14p. — and I have taken the quan- 
tities for the markets that the Town Surveyor has 
declared to be a proper quantity, from a map put into 
the Master’s office; and adding these together they would 
make 15a. 3b. 12p. ; that would leave a disposable 
surface of nine acres, and I have disposed of that on the 
map in a way that I think would have been judicious. 

5024. At present do you think there is an ample 
quantity of ground for all market purposes? — Also for 
slaughter-house purposes. 

5025. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think May’s fields, 
north, a suitable place for slaughter-houses? — I think 
the place pointed out here much more suitable than 
May’s fields, south, but neither of them is suitable. 

5026. Mr. Rea Would it not be most desirable not 

to bring the refuse or nuisance past the town? — I think 
it would. 

5027. Would you not think it desirable that they 
should be placed far beyond the bridge, or about the 
bridge? — Yes ; but if you are bound to do it on these 
lands, there is a place tolerably suited for it, better 
than May’s fields, south, at all events. 

5028. Could there be a worse place got than May’s 
fields, south ? — I do not say there could not have been 
worse, but it is bad enough. 

5029. Suppose there was no ground at all laid out 
for slaughter-house purposes, how much would that 
leave vacant for other purposes ? — It would leave nearly 
three acres and a half for any future extension of the 
markets ; three acres quite unused. 

5030. Do you believe it would be quite possible for 
the town to dispense with May’s fields, south, altogether, 
without any regard to the eleven acres ? — It would, if 
it were decided to give it up. 
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5031. Is May’s fields, north, in your opinion, abetter 
place for markets than May’s fields, south ? — It is. 

5032. What do you believe to be the value of the 
permanent erections made in May’s fields, south, for 
market purposes ?— I have made no estimate. 

5033. About how much do you think they would 
cost — .£15,000 ? — I could not say. 

5034. Have you any idea as to the total cost of May’s 
fields, south, to the rate-payers, from the time the Town 
Council obtained possession in 1848, up to the present, 
calculating every thing in money that you would calcu- 
late if it were about to be sold, and you were endeavour- 
iugto ascertain its real cost? — I think, up to the present 
time, May’s fields, south, stand the town in £32,529 3s.; 
in addition to that, there is a good deal of outlay on 
May’s fields, north, altogether in connexion with it, 
and, I think, properly chargeable to it ; that is a state- 
ment of the cost of May’s fields, south, up to the 1st of 
May, 1858. [Document produced.] 

5035. Mr. Major. — That is, properly, expenditure ? — 
Yes ; charging all things which should be charged ; 
first, the accumulated rents, adding altogether the 
amounts and the purchase of the Marquis of Donegal’s 
rent. 

5036. Mr. Rea. — Is this a schedule of the cost of it, 
as if you were making it up for yourself, supposing it 
to be your own property ? — Certainly. 

5037. Will you read the calculation, and explain to 
the Commissioners the items as you go along? — I take 
the lease at a rent of £801 a-year, taken in 1848 ; in 
1853 the rent paid up would amount to £3,336 3s. 8 d.; 
the purchase of the rent of £801 cost £14,000; stamps, 
deeds, and Mr. Bates’ costs, £141 5s. 

5038. Mr. Coping er. — Where did you get this? — 
From the different books and documents of the Town 
Council. 

5039. Mr. Rea. — During the time the relator’s charge 
was preparing, were you constantly in attendance 
with Mr. Jellett, in the Town Hall ?— I think for two 
months ; perhaps I should mention this, that my ob- 
ject was a different one ; but, owing to the difficulty I 
was in, from the want of documents to make out a state- 
ment of the purchase, it struck me that Mr. Bates’ bill 
might give me the means. 

5040. Mr. Copinger. — But you had access to them ? 
— Yes. 

5041. Mr. Macdonogh. — You made out the account 
which constituted the charge? — Yes; but there were 
other documents which I did not see. 

[Witness then read his calculations of interest from 
1853 to 1854, which were handed in.] 

5042. Mr. Macdonogh. — You have taken compound 
interest ? — Yes. 

5043. Mr. Rea. — Is that the ordinary way in which 
professional calculations are made, with regard to the 
cost of property ? — I think a merchant would look 
upon it in this way. 

5044. Have you put into it the taxes the Council 
have to pay? — No; it was only an approximate thing. 

5045. Do you know how much they are a-year? — 
I do not know. 

5046. Have you put into it the cost of the buildings 
they have put there ? — I have not ; I looked upon that 
as a separate matter altogether. 

5047. Have you given them credit all through for 
the rents that they have derived? — Yes; I deducted 
the rents that they received. 

5048. How much do you believe would that which 
appears to have cost the town £32,000, and upwards, 
bring if sold in fair market now ? — Well, I think that, 
added now to the eleven acres that are improved, would 
bring £14,400; just about the original purchase-money 
from the Mays. 

5049. When we were endeavouring to induce parties 
to make an offer for it, did you ever hear any one offer 
money for it ? — I think I heard one offer for it. 

5050. Who was that ? — Mr. Coey, I think, made that 
offer. 

5051. Now, do you know of any other costs that 
should be charged to that transaction, arising from pro- 
ceedings taken by the Corporation relative to it, which 



they would not have taken, probably, but for their 
having it ? — I think the way they laid out the streets 
and all that sort of thing, upon May’s fields, south was 
for the purpose of developing the value of this ground • 
and, therefore, I think they should be charged with the 
cost; tliatis, taking a comprehensive viewof it. Iestimate 
the cost on the streets at north May’s fields, at £4,746 
and in addition to that they sustained a serious loss by 
the letting of the site for John’s Church, which they 
considered necessary, in order to work out this specula- 
tion ; that is £1,629; so that the total outlay in con- 
nexion with May’s fields, south, is £37,914 10s. 7 d. 

5052. What was the loss by the erection of John’s 
Church ? — It was a rent of £32 10s. 

5053. How many houses were called Kerling’s 
houses ? — I think four. 

5054. Were they not, at the time they were taken 

down, almost new houses, only a few years built? I 

think they were inhabited at the time. 

5055. Mr. Copinger. — Were they on a part of May’s 
fields, south ? — No, on May’s fields, north, but imme- 
diately abutting on May’s fields, south ; in order to let 
the site of the church, these houses were pulled down, 
and the Council fitted up the ground about the church. 
Kerling’s houses were taken from Sir Stephen May. 

5056. Mr. Rea. — Were Kerling’s houses standing on 
the site of the church ? — No, but the road leading to it ; 
it was necessary to take them down in order to make 
the road. 

5057. What sort of houses were they ? — Two story 
houses ; I suppose they had been let at about £10 a-year 
each ; perhaps they were three story ; I think there was 
a double row. 

5058. Do not you know that Mr. Thomas Lindsay, 
the Chief Constable of Police, resided there ? — I heard so. 

5059. Now, Mr. Young, do you believe it would be a 
great advantage to the town of Belfast to be rid of 
May’s fields, south, in toto, supposing the Corporation 
would pay what might be ascertained or agreed upon as 
the actual cost ? — I think the town has no business with 
them, and never had. 

5060. Do you think it would be a great advantage 
to the rate-payers to be rid of them altogether? — I 
think it would ; they do not want them for market or 
any other purposes. 

5061. If the Town Council purchased them without 
authority, would you not think it fair that they should 
make arrangements for indemnifying the town in that 
regard ? — Certainly. 

.5062. And get the property conveyed to them? — 
The leases could be assigned over to them, or a con- 
veyance made over. 

5063. And if there was any desire of separating any 
portion of the eleven acres from the other, could not 
that be easily arranged by arbitration or otherwise ? — 
I think so. 

5064. But would it not be better for the rate-payers 
to make the respondents a present of the permanent 
buildings on the eleven acres, rather than be burdened 
with May’s fields, south? — Well, my own opinion is, 
now that the markets are on it, and all the arrange- 
ments made, that it is better to leave them the enclosed 
markets, the retail fruit markets, the flax and fruit 
markets, and probably the cattle market ; that is. a matter 
of arrangement. 

5065. Suppose they would not do that, would it not 
be infinitely better for the rate-payers to make them a 
present of the buildings ? — I think there is no necessity 
for that; they could ascertain the value, and the rate- 
payers return the money. 

5066. There has been a greal deal of swearing, with 
regard to the immense value of May’s fields, south ; do 
you know of any land more valuable about Belfast ? — 
Oh, yes ; I think it ranks very low compared with other 
laud acquired about the town. 

5067. Do you know land about the town, and close 
to the outside boundary line of it, as valuable as May’s 
fields, south ? — The value is very much diminished ; 
the Harbour Commissioners’ land I think very nearly 
as valuable, and they have been selling it at only £200 
per acre. 
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5068. Mr. Copinger. — That is slob land ? — It is the 
reclaimed land adjoining the Ballymena railway. 

5069. Did they get £200 per acre for that ? — Yes, 
they sold it conditionally, either filled up at £400 an 
acre, or in the state it is at £200 ; it was like May's 
fields south, about the same relative level, or rather 
lower. 

5070. Mr. Rea. — They would charge double the price 
for filling up ? — Yes. 

5071. Have they not better means of filling up than 
others ? — They have the stuff close at hand. 

5072. Mr. Copinger. — How long before had it been 
reclaimed, that is, had the wall been built which shuts 
it out from the sea ?— I think from forty to fifty years ; 
it was the father of Mr. Robert Thomson who made 
that reclamation. 

5073. Mr. Rea Was there not a second reclama- 

tion, one by Mr. Thomson, and a new reclamation by 
the Harbour Commissioners ?— That was no reclama- 
tion at all; it was simply for the purpose of making the 
embankment. 

5074. Is not that land, now sold at £200 per acre, 
not filled up, almost as good as May’s fields, south, with 
regard to lease ? — It would not sell, per acre, for the 
same price ; but if limited in quantity it would be more 
valuable than if there were a large quantity, which 
would make it comparatively low in- price. 

5075. Is not that property more likely to rise in 
price?— It is, but there is a great quantity to be 
brought in. 

5076. Do you know the amount it would take pet- 
acre, on an average, to fill up May’s fields, south, so as 
to make it fit for dwelling-houses ? — I have made these 
calculations ; it would take £375 an acre to fill it to 
the street level ; if within two feet of the street level, 
£275 ; two feet under the street level, £215 per acre, 
that, is taking the filling at one shilling per cubic yard. 

5077. Mr. Young, would it not be desirable for build- 
ing purposes, to fill it up to the street level ? — I do not 
know ; I think it does very well to fill up under the 
street level ; it suits very well for building, but I do not 
think this is a desirable place for building. 

5078. Supposing it were to be used, and allowing it 
to be fit, how much would it take per acre ? — I think 
it could not take less than £200 per acre, in any case, 
that is to say, if it is to be done at once ; if it were to 
he left a great number of years, it might be filled up 
by rubbish shot there from carts. 

5079. What quantity of rubbish is there? — Very 
small in amount; but the Town Council cast there the 
refuse from the roads. 

5030. Would it not take an enormous time to fill it 
up from that? — It would. 

5081. Is there not a demand for that refuse, for brick- 
making purposes ? — There is. 

5082. Is not the refuse from buildings very little, in 
consequence of their using up old materials now? — Yes, 
there is too much of that. 

5083. I suppose if it were used as a place to shoot 
rubbish in, it would take half a century to fill up ? — I 
suppose it would ; I am sure it would. 

5084. Do you think it at all a desirable place for 
dwelling-houses ?— I think it quite the reverse. 

5085. State the reason why you think so ? — I do not 
think you could ever make it a place where people 
could live healthily — the sewerage, in any case, must be 
bad ; I do not care whether it be filled or not, owing 
to the very low level, the sewers must be locked up, 
and as the sewerage is made to collect the matter, and 
the tide closes a valve at the outlet, the effect of that is 
that the solid matter lies at the bottom. 

5086. Mr. Copinger. — Have you ever seen the sewer- 
age in the Liffey, which is precisely similar ? — No ; but 
it is a bad principle, for the matter must accumulate. 
Many times the solid matter dropped forms a solid deposit. 

5087. Mr. Major. — In fact, your opinion is that 
May’s fields, south, could not be sewered in a proper 
way ? — I think the Town Council could not make sewers 
there at a proper inclination, floating up the contents to 
the terminus of the sewer. 

5088. Mr. Rea. — Suppose the valves went wroDg, 



would not the houses be flooded? — The sewer itself Sept. 8, 1858. 
would be flooded. „ . ~ 

5089. Suppose it were not to be used in sites for E 

building houses, do you believe it would be a good place ’ 
for mill sites ? — I think not. 

5090. Tell the Commissioners your reasons for com- 
iug to that conclusion ? — The mill-owners seem to have 
come to that conclusion, for they have not made any 
demands for it; they never seemed to wish to get sites 
there. 

5091. Did you ever hear of any mill-owner wanting 
a site in that district ? — There was a flax mill built there 
upon the high ground adjoining. 

5092. And upon a clay bottom ? — There are one or 
two sites as good as that in May’s fields, south. 

5093. How much of May’s fields, south, is there with 
a clay bottom ? 

5094. Mr. Copinger. — Did you examine as to that ? 

— I have not very closely, but I am very well satisfied 
with the evidence ; I believe there is about the half of * 
it, but it lies low, and even with that bottom, would 
require to be filled. 

5095. Mr. Rea. — Except in the places where there is 
a clay bottom, would there not have to be very heavy 
piling to make the place fit for heavy buildings ? — I do 
not think that on an average it would be very heavy ; 
at one side there would be none required, it dips greatly 
toward the town, towards the new church ; near the 
site of the church there would be piling required. 

5096. Do you know whether the water is fit for con- 
densing purposes ? — I do not know that myself, but I 
do not think there is any great quantity of water there, 
for there are a great many wells in Cro mac-street. 

5097. If you were to mention one district as worse 
than another for sanitary purposes, what district would 
you pitch upon about Belfast ? — Along the Blackstaff, I 
conceive. 

5098. Do you know the ground covered with build- 
ings close to the old paper mills worked for Mr. Joy? — 

I do. 

5099. Do you recollect them during the cholera 
year? — I do. 

5100. Since that period has the property been de- 
pressed ? — I know it has been depressed in J oy-street, 
which was one of the localities. 

5101. Do you know Raphael-street ? — I know that 
his property in the neighbourhood is very much de- 
pressed, that he cannot get tenants, that the rents have 
been reduced, and if the property were in the market, 
it would sell lowerthan it would have done some years 
igo. 

5102. Did you ever hear that in Rapliacl-street, 
during the cholera in 1853, the inhabitants fled almost 
in a body ? — I recollect, generally, that that neighbour- 
hood was very much afflicted with cholera. 

5103. Are there many houses and tenements unoccu- 
pied about that district now ? — I believe a good many. 

5104. During the time that you have been profes- 
sionally occupied as an architect and engineer, do you 
recollect any demand among builders, whether for small 
houses or other purposes in May’s fields, south ? — I 
never remember any person to speak of the place with 
an intention of taking part of it for the purpose of 
building. 

5105. Is it at all likely, from your experience in Mr. 

Lanyon’s, and also when acting for yourself, that there 
could have been any such demand without your know- 
ing of it? — It is quite possible. 

5106. Is it not likely ? — I do not think it is likely. 

5107. Do you recollect, in 1852, Mr. Brown, the rate- 
collector, calling upon you? — Yes. 

5108. Did he serve you with a notice for the pay- 
ment of a tax ? — Yes. 

5109. Was he a tax-collector in the employment of 
the Town Council ? — He was. 

5110. Is he still in their employment? — I think so. 

5111. Did he enter into conversation with you? — 
[Question objected to and disallowed.] 

5112. Did you examine the costs of Mr. Bates when 
you were making out these maps and schedules ? — I did. 

5113. During the course of your examination, did 
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you find that a great number of papers of the Corpora- 
tion could not be produced ? — A great number of papers 
were wanting. 

5114. At the time you examined those costs were 
you a rate-payer as well as engineer for the relator ? — 



5115. Did it appear to you, in the course of your ex- 
amination during those two months, that there had been 
great extravagance in that department of the Corpora- 
tion expenditure ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected. 

5116. Mr. Copinger. — Are you conversant with the 
legal principles upon which costs are taxed ? — I am. 

Mr. Rea. — Give your opinion upon the taxed costs ? 

The Commissioners ruled that they could not go into 
that question. 

5117. Mr. Rea. — How much do you think would the 
property that you valued sell for, if put up to clear off 
the affairs of the Corporation ? — £52,000, 1 estimated. 

„ 5118. Do you think it would sell for morel — No, 

I think that is the outside. 

5119. Mr. Major. — Do you think after taking into 
account all the circumstances in the way of depression, 
that it would produce that sum of £52,000 in the market? 
— I think it might ; but I do not think there are eleven 
acres to add to that. 

5120. Notwithstanding all you have mentioned, the 
sewerage and other disadvantages, you think it would 
produce that sum now in the market, exclusive of the 
eleven acres? — I think it might. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5121. Would the surplus property produce £52,000 
if brought into the market now ? — Yes. 

5122. And sold within what time? — Sold at once, or 
within a reasonable time. 

5123. Do you think it would be fair or honest for 
the rate-payers to keep £52,000 worth of property and 
not to pay for it ? — It would be very unfair, indeed. 

6124. Then, really, people who have property ought 
to pay for it? — Yes, I think so, unless it is forced upon 
them, and they reclaim against it altogether. 

5125. You do not approve of a man drawing upon 
his imagination for facts ? — I do not. 

5126. You are a man of taste, and imaginative your- 
self? — I do not know. 

5127. Do not you think Belfastought not to have been 
built where it is ? — Well, it is perhaps a crotchet of my 
own that there are parts of the town that it would he 
better had not been built upon, but one cannot help 
what lias been done. 

5128. You are very solicitous about your health, 
and I think you believe that the upper regions would 
have been better ? — Yes. 

5129. For the dull purposes of trade you do not ap- 
prove of the town being where it is? — Yes, that is 
where I think the trade buildings should be erected. 

5130. But every one who is not in business should 
select the highest spot? — Yes. 

5131. You think Belfast ought not to have been 
built whore it is ? — I think it would have been better if 
the streets had not been built- sometimes under high- 
water mark. 

5132. Mr. Copinger. — Were you ever in Cork? — Yes. 

5133. Do you know that four-fifths of that city is 
several feet under high-water mark ? — I do. 

5134. Are you of opinion that Cork ought not to 
have been built ? — I think it would have been better if 
it had not ; I am merely giving an opinion as to the 
position of the town. 

5135. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Young, it is doubtless 
that first preference of health over commerce, which in- 
duces you to think that Rosemary-street would have 
been a much better place for the Corporation to have 
effected improvements in, rather than have done what 
they have ? — I think that was required for the traffic 
now passing through Bridge-street and Rosemary-street 
in connexion with another street leading to Caddle’s- 
entry. 

5136. How near theCommercial Buildings is Caddle’s- 
entry ? — I cannot exactly say ; it may be 100 yards. 



5137. Where is that other sweet place you told Mr. 
Rea of? — I spoke of the improvement of Hill-street. 

5138. And the Lodge road ; where is that ? It is a 

continuation of North-street, coming on towards this 
place. 

5139. Then it is here they ought to have been doing 
the improvements ? — Not here — at the head of York- 
street. 

5140. Rosemary-street ought to have been com- 
menced ? — It should have been commenced with some 
parts of the works concurrently. 

5141. Then, as soon as they had expended the amount 
of money which they had borrowed, they should have 
stopped ? — I think they should have ascertained how far 
it would go, and apportioned it over different localities. 

5142. Mr. Copinger . — Were you acquainted with the 
locality through which Yictoria-street goes ? — I was. 

5143. Would not one side of Rosemary-street be four 
times the value ? — I think not ; the advantage of Rose- 
mary-street was that it was a small work self-contained • 
it could certainly have been carried out within a cer- 
tain limit, whereas the other street involved an enormous 
cost. They could not well see the end of it until they 
were in for a great deal of collateral cost. 

5144. Mr. Major . — Did you ever take the level be- 
tween High-street and May’s fields, south ? — No ; I have 
taken the level of the river. 

5145. Could you say how much High-street is higher 
or lower than May’s fields, south ? — It is much the same 
— that is, the upper part of it; they are relatively 
nearly the same. There is about three-fourths of the 
town upon that level, and then it rises pretty quickly. 

5146. These three-fourths of the town are upon the 
same level as May’s fields, south ? — Very nearly. 

5147. Is it your opinion that the town should have 
left all that low ground vacant or unoccupied, and come 
up high for health ? — If people had known better about 
those things, I think they would not have built upon 
such an amount of slob. 

5148. The wisest thing the Corporation could have 
done would have been to knock down the town alto- 
gether? — No ; but I say that people certainly show an 
improved knowledge about those things, for they are 
not taking the land. 

5149. Mr. Macdonogh — [Handing a paper], — Is that 
your composition? — Yes; and there are some state- 
ments in it which, standing by themselves, may appear 
to you supremely ridiculous. [Reads]. 

5150. How is that supremely ridiculous? — If the 
statements are taken without the ancillary circum- 
stances. 

5151. What are those ancillary circumstances ? — The 
fact that those were lands which they could have pre- 
vented being built upon, being slob-lands. 

5152. Originally ; when Belfast was about to be con- 
structed ? — Y es. 

5153. Your idea is, that the Corporation ought to 
have commenced these improvements in different places ? 
— I think, first of all, they should have had complete 
valuations, and proceeded then most judiciously. 

5154. Do not you know that, at that time, detailed 
estimates were not required by Parliament ? — I have 
heard that ; it may be the case, but I am not sure that 
they were not required for other purposes for laying 
out the money properly. 

5155. Do not you think they ought to have com- 
menced in different places, and carried out partial im- 
provements ? — Not partial. 

5156. Could they have carried out the whole ? — They 
could not have carried out the whole of Victoria-street. 
They might have carried out the whole if the law costs 
had not been so enormous. They amounted to one- 
third of the whole money. 

5157. Do you know that Mr. Brassington had not 
valued those three acres for the Town Hall at all ? — He 
must have taken it by the frontages. If he did not 
take it one way he did another. 

5158. How much per acre do you say for the three 
acres, annual rent ? — £120 per acre. That I have taken 
at only fifteen years’ purchase. 

5159. Putting aside your idea of Rosemary-street 
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3 nd Oaddle’s-entry, and the making of partial improve- 
ments, have not the improvements actually made been 
important improvements for the town of Belfast? — 
They have been, certainly. 

5160. They have been substantial, useful, and bene- 
ficial improvements ? — To a very large extent. 

5161. Do you- not think that the commerce of the 
port has been very much improved by opening up the 
approaches to the Queen’s-bridge ?— No ; I think not at 
all materially. I think that has been owing to the very 
great improvements of the Harbour Commissioners. 

8 5162. But, you know, the Harbour Commissioners 
having placed the site of the Coal-quay on the county 
Down side, the widening of the approaches was certainly 
necessary ? — In that way it is very important ; in fact, 
the bridge is not wide enough. 

5163. You stated on the direct that in the course of 
their operations, when they had reached a certain 
point, they had exhausted their money. Tell me where 
was that point ? — That was merely a general statement 
founded on a fact that I recollect, the street having 
been stopped at that point. The taking down of the 
houses in James’s-street, so far as I recollect, was a good 
deal later than the other part at Blue-bell entry. 

5164. What time was that ? — I cannot exactly say. 

5165. Do I understand you to say that, not only 
should the improvements have been at Caddle’s-entry 
and Rosemary-street, but the Blackstaff should have 
been the very first thing to be remedied?— Yes ; in the 
way I mentioned, not in the way of culverting it over. 

5166. They should have done it at whatever expense ? 



bridge ? — Either part would be open to the farmers of Sept, 8, 1838.' 
Down, but it would be very desirable that they could — 
come in that way, and not have to travel a great young, Esq. 
distance. 

5182. Surely they must come by the high road over 
the Queen’s-bridge?— No, a great many come from Bal- 
linafeigh. 

5183. They would all have to pass through May’s 
fields, south, coming that way from the Lagan bridge ? 

— They would, along the side of it. 

5184. Mr. Macdonogh — Do you mean, gravely, to tell 
the Commissioners that freeing the Lagan bridge would 
not confer a substantial benefit ou May’s fields, south ? 

— I say to a very small extent, indeed ] that it would 
be confined to the mere frontage at that particular 
road. 

5185. If that be insignificant, wbat do you think of 
those who thought that the erection of the Lagan 
bridge, even with the charging of tolls, would, be an 
improvement to May’s fields, south ? — No doubt it was. 

5186. But that it is infinitessimal ? — No, I think the 
value of May’s fields is considerably greater than it 
otherwise would have been. 

5187. The value of May’s fields has increased since 
the erection of the bridge?— Not altogether from the 
bridge, there was a variety of other circumstances. 

5188. Has it increased from the bridge ? — I would 
say so ; any thoroughfare passing over property im- 
proves it. 

5189. Mr. Copinger Is the horse-market the nearest 

part of May’s fields, north, to May’s fields, south ? — It is, 



5167. Where would you erect slaughter-houses — 
a man who regards health so justly as you do ? — If there 
were no better place — but, I think, there could be found 
a better — I would put them on May’s fields, north, 
above the site of the church. 

5168. Would it be necessary to pull down the church 
in order to erect slaughter-houses ? — No ; this is merely 
a suggestion of a scheme, showing what might have 
been done with the property. 

5169. According to your scheme the church should 
vanish ?— No ; the church would not have been there. 

5170. You said they should have taken care to erect 
places for gunpowder ?— They should not have pulled 
the place down without building another. 

5171. Was it obligatory upon them to do so? — I 
believe section 184 provided that it might be lawful for 
the Council to erect, permit, or license magazines for 
gunpowder? — They have done none of these things. 

5172. You do not know whether they. have given i 
licenses for gunpowder ? — I do not require it myself. 

5173. But, finding out their several delinquencies, 
you lighted upon the slaughter-houses and gunpowder ? 
— The Harbour Commissioners are about to build a 
place, and are giving ground for it. 

5174. You served your apprenticeship to Mr. Lanyon, 
a gentleman well-known, of great skill, and ah honour- 
able man ? — Yes, very honourable. 

5175. He built that beautiful building, the Custom- 
house? — Yes. 

5176. Do the Custom-house clerks get consumption? 
— They do not sleep there. 

5177. Do you think that May’s fields will ever come 
into play ? — I think it will be very slow. 

5178. Did you ever take into consideration any of 
the projected improvements in reference to it ; were you 
aware of the proposed arrangement in reference to pur- 
chasing up the tolls of the Lagan bridge ? — There was 
no other arrangement than that ; I heard it talked of ; 
there has been no definite arrangement, but I took all 
that contingency into account in forming my estimate. 

5179. If the Lagan bridge were purchased, and it 
were free to the farmers of Down, having any thing to 
sell, to come in that way, would not that improve May’s 
fields? — Not materially ; it would improve May’s fields, 
north, and a very small portion of May’s fields, south ; 
it would leave the other as it is. 

5180. Mr. Copinger. — Why would it improve May’s 
fields, north? — Because the stream would pass through it. 

5181. But they could go as easily by the Queen’s- 



5190. What is the toll for a horse and. cart passing 
over the Lagan bridge ? — I am not sure ; it is \d. for 
foot passengers ; I understand at present the tolls are 
£200 a-year. 

Mr. Lepper. — For a horse and cart, the toll is 2d. 
every time it passes. 

5191. Mr. Macdonogh. — Now, if the erection of the 
Lagan bridge, in itself, conferred undoubtedly valuable, 
substantial benefit upon May’s fields, would not the 
abolition of the toll, and therefore increased intercourse, 
very largely promote its value ? — I admit it would pro- 
mote it, but I do not think, from the nature of these 
lands, it would advance them materially, because they 
are locked up at either end. 

5192. But if the bridge, clogged by a charge of 2d. 
each time a horse and cart passes, be of substantial 
value, would not the abolition of the toll be of very 
o-reat value ; is it not common sense and common reason ? 
— I do not think it is. 

5193. Mr. Copinger . — Is it not one of the first prin- 
ciples of increase in the valuation of land, the bringing 
people into it? — Yes, and if that had been done here 
it would have increased it, if they had been taken 
through it. 

5194. Would it not take them into East Bridge- 
street?— It would, but I look upon the eleven acres as 
merely apparent ; if the eleven acres were given up to 
the parties, it would decrease it much. 

5195. Mr. Macdonogh. — The present markets on 
May’s fields, south, ought to remain where they are ? — 
I think it is better to avoid the inconvenience of re- 
moving them. 

5196. Well, I may close my examination by referring 
to the £360 and £18 a-year, in which you differ from Mr. 
Brassington ; the difference between you and Mr. Lan- 
yon of £52,000 and 179,000, are not those matters of 
opinion in which persons intending to speak the truth 
differ very widely? — I would rather you took the total 
of the valuation in its entirety ; I agree with Mr. 
Brassington in the main. 

5197. Mr. Copinger . — Are the lots let by the Corpo- 
ration in Yictoria-street, let too high? — That is the 
opinion of the people who got the places to build. 

519S. The Corporation, then, endeavoured to get the 
best prices they could? — They managed very well, in- 
deed, at first. 

5199. Mr. Macdonogh .— Have not you valued all 
the building-ground in Corporation-street, Anne-street, 
and Victoria-street, upon the principle that the rents 
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paid to the Corporation were all too high ? — I have 
no doubt that it was the full valuation I took ; it was 
based upon this thing, I saw people holding lots which 
were unbuilt. 

5200. Have you valued upon the principle that facts 
ought to be contradicted by imagination ? — No. 

5201. The rents obtained by this maligned Corpora- 
tion were too high, and, therefore, you returned them 
low 1 — Not low ; many were people who hold leases, 
and would tell you so themselves. 

5202. Mr. Rea.— With regard to what you said about 
building towns on high ground, is not what is called the 
question of sanitary improvement only a question of 
recent date ? — Within the last fifteen years ; I suppose 
it was scarcely known before that. 

5203. In consequence of a complete change of feeling 
with regard to the laws of nature in Belfast, has not 
the tendency been to build on high-ground? — No doubt 
of it. 

5204. Has not that alteration of opinion been one of 
the causes of May’s fields, south, being valueless at pre- 
sent, compared to what it would be if people were as 
ignorant as they formerly were? — Yes. 

5205. With regard to trade buildings you think it 
advisable that they should be by the river ? — Certainly. 

5206. Do not you know that it makes all the diffe- 
rence in the world, in regard to navigation purposes, 
whether warehouses are erected above the bridge or 
below the bridge ? — Certainly, a serious difference. 

5207. Particularly in a small river which is not na- 



vigable after passing the bridge ? — There is some navi- 
gation, certainly, but it is only with lighters. 

5208. Mr. Copinger.— Te\\ me what is the distance 
from the extreme end of May’s fields, south, to the na- 
vigable side of the Queen’s-bridge ? — 730 yards. 

5209. About one-third of a mile? — Yes. 

5210. Mr. Major. — How close does it go to the Lagan 
bridge? — It comes quite close. 

5211. How far does it extend along the river? 

About one-third of a mile. 

5212. Then for about one-tliird of a mile May’s 
fields abuts upon the river, although the river is not 
navigable for large vessels ? — Yes, but lighters pass up 
the Lagan Canal. 

5213. Mr. Rea. — Was the Lagan bridge built in con- 
sequence of the old bridge being too narrow ? — Yes, and 
also to open up the land. 

5214. If the Queen’s-bridge had been on the site as 
now, would the Lagan bridge have been built at all ? — 
I do not think it likely ; it would have been a bad 
speculation. 

5215. If the markets were removed to May’s fields, 
north, would it not be as much advantage to the farmers 
of the county Down to come across the Queen’s-bridge 
as the Lagan bridge ? — It would to a large number of 
them, and another part of them would better come in 
by the Lagan bridge. 

5216. Mr. Major. — What portion of the Pound-bum 
is covered over ? — A small portion of it passing under 
the distillery, also a part at Mr. Hynes’ mill. 
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5217. Mr. Waring, are you a merchant of Belfast ? — 
Yes. * 

5218. In what business ? — In the provision business. 

5219. How long have you been in this town ? — As 
long as I know. 

5220. Were you born here ? — Yes. 

5221. Have you been conversant for a long time with 
the markets of Belfast ? — I have been attending them 
for twenty years or more. 

5222. Now, were you elected a member of the Town 
Council ? — Yes. 

5223. When were you elected ? — On the twenty-fifth 
of November, 1855. 

5224. Are you still a member of that body? — Yes. 

5225. When will your time of office expire? — No- 
vember next. 

5226. Now, do you think the markets are at present 
in a convenient place on May’s fields, north ? — I do not 
think they are. 

6227. Where else do you think they should have been 
put? — I think they should be scattered through the 
town in different places, through different districts of 
the town. 

5228. Through different streets? — Yes, different dis- 
tricts. 

5229. Was there any practical inconvenience sus- 
tained by the inhabitants, from some of these markets 
having been held in the wide streets of the town in the 
morning ? — No, I do not think there was. The people 
in whose streets they were held were rather in favour 
of them. 

5230. Mr. Gopinger. — In favour of having the pork- 
markets in the streets ? — Yes, in streets where there 
was little thoroughfare. 

5231. Mr. Rea. — Did the shopkeepers and other 
persons in trade derive profit from that old arrange- 
ment ? — They did ; their removal was very injurious to 
the streets from which they were removed. 

5232. The removal of the markets was injurious? — 
Yes, to where they are at present, outside the town. 
It. was injurious to the streets in which they had been. 

5233. Do you recollect where the pork-market was 
held? — I do. 

5234. Where was it held ? — I remember it held in 
three or four places. In Sir Arthur Chichester’s time 



l and examined by Mr. Rea. 

it was held in the old butter-market, at the foot of 
Waring-street, at Limekiln Dock. There was a weigh- 
yard there and the pigs were weighed there. Pigs were 
sold in the street there. It was then removed to Great 
Patrick-street, and then to Great George’s-street, and 
afterwards to May’s fields. 

5235. Are these streets that you mention, Great 
George’s-street and Great Patrick-street, wide streets ? 
— They are. 

5236. As wide as any streets in the town ? — They 
are wide streets. 

5237. Is there much thoroughfare in them in the 
morning ? — Very little in the morning or at any time. 

5238. For how many years was the pork-market 
held in Great Patrick-street and Great George’s-street ? 
— I think it was held twelve or fifteen years. I am 
not positive how long it was held, but it was not less. 

5239. Was it a convenient place for the farmers, the 
shopkeepers, and the provision merchants? — It was 
very convenient for the provision merchants, and I 
never heard that it was inconvenient for the farmers. 
The shopkeepers complained of its removal — it nearly 
ruined the street — the shops became vacant, because the 
people were depending upon the farmers bringing them 
trade. 

5240. Did those parties who were not engaged in 
trade and who lived in private houses, complain much 
during the fourteen or fifteen years of the markets being 
held there ? — I never heard of any complaint. 

5241. Did yon live in the immediate neighbourhood? 
— Well, pretty close to it. 

5242. Did the pork merchants complain of its being 
removed ? — They did ; they all had their places near, 
and they protested against the removal of the market. 
They all held a meeting to consider the propriety of 
going to May's fields, or of leaving the markets without 
buyers. That question was discussed, and it was re- 
solved to go to Mr. Bates and ask him did he want to 
have markets without buyers. 

5243. Did they go to him ? — They did go, and he 
asked us what did we want, and tried to reason with us, 
saying that we would soon get used to May’s fields. 
We left him indignantly, asking him did he bring us 
there to insult us, when be had his mind made up on 
the subject. 
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5244. After he delivered judgment you did not think 
it necessary to take any further steps about it?— We 
held another meeting to see whether we would go there. 

5245. But he removed them ?— Y es. 

5246. Did you consider it advisable to trouble the 
Town Council in reference to a reversal of the judg- 
men t?_ No; if we thought that it would be probable 
we would have done so. 

5247. Would it not be practically a farce? — We did 

consider it so. ' . , , , . , 

5248. Now, Mr.. Waring, did the pork merchants go 
afterwards to May’s-fields, north ?— They did. 

5249. Since you went to May’s fields, north, have 
you beard any rumours of the intention of the Town 
Council to remove the pork markets to May’s fields, 
south?— We were told, I think, by the Clerk of the 
Markets, that we would soon be shifted further down 
to the other fields. 

5250. Now, would it he an advantage to the town, 
if the pork markets were shifted down to May’s fields, 

sou th ? I do not know what benefit could be derived 

from it. , . 

5251. Would it be inconvenient for the pork mer- 
chants?— It would. , ", . . 

5252. Would it be inconvenient for the majority ot 
the sellers ? — It would. 

5253. Is it not now as far distant from the Town 

as it ought to be? — It is too far, I think ; it should be 
in the neighbourhood of the stores where the people 
carry the stuff. , 

5254. Have the merchants power to reduce the toll 
of the markets materially if they think fit ?— I do not 
think that they have any control over them. 

5255. I mean, to reduce the revenue derived by the 
Town Council from it? — Yes. 

5256. About how many pork merchants are there in 
Belfast ?— About twelve or fifteen ; I am not rightly 
sure how many ; I do not know whether there are so 
many or not ; I do not think there are. 

5257. About a dozen first-class merchants? — Well, 

I do not think there are so many as a dozen extensive 
merchants. 

5258. Does it not require great capital and credit, to 
be able to carry on the pork business extensively ? — It 
requires a great deal of money. 

5259. In the season ? — Yes. 

5260. Will you explain to the Commissioners, how 
the pork merchants, being so small a number of men, 
have power to decrease the revenue derived by the Cor- 
poration from the tolls of the pork markets, supposing 
they were disposed to do so ? — Well, the Town Council 
have no power to compel them to buy in Belfast ; they 
may go to other neighbouring towns, now that there is 
railway facility, to make their purchases. The pigs 
come from different places, some as distant as Derry, 
and from Derry, and the greater part of them are bought 
before they are brought into the town, by jobbers and 
dealers. A few years ago, nine-tenths of the pigs were 
bought on account of the merchants in the town, and 
never went into the market at all, and the same thidg 
might occur again. 

5261. Have the pork merchants power to draw the 
pigs from the railway station to their own stores, with- 
out paying toll upon them ? — They have. 

5262. Now, do they allow those pigs to be taken 
from the railway station to the market ? — They do. 

5263. In any great quantity ?— They nearly all go 
to market, or at least a large proportion of them. 

5264. Mr. Gopinger. — Do you mean to say that the 
merchants who buy outside send their pigs to market 
before bringing them to the stores ? — They do. 

5265. For what purpose, for it seems very strange ? 
— For the ostensible purpose of knowing the quantity 
in the market ; we got the price down greatly. 

5266. Do you mean to say that if you get 100 dead 
pigs twenty clear miles away from Belfast, that you 
would bring them to the market ? — They do. 

5267. For what ?— To see the quantity coming in. 

5268. What do you mean by that ?— Whether there 
is 1,000 or 100. 

5269. Does the quantity regulate the price? — You 
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5270. Do you arrange the price of the pigs in the faring, Esq. 
country? — No, they are bought in open market; we 

keep a sort of statistics. 

5271. Do you fix the price with the person who sells 
them to you, when you have them in the market? — 

No, not always ; generally the pigs are bought in the 
country, but the price is fixed in Belfast. 

5272. Do you mean to say that the merchants, who 
buy in the country, send the pigs to market for the 
public benefit after the price is fixed, and pay toll for 
them there ?— Yes, one penny a pig; they do not con- 
sider that that arrangement of paying one penny a pig, 
should be broken; it was entered into between the 
merchants and the Town Council, and ought not to be 
violated ; it is violated in some instances. 

5273. Was that arrangement made after the markets 
were put in May’s fields, north ?— Yes. 

5274. Mr. Rea. — Now, suppose that the pork mer- 
chants said to themselves, that they would not carry 
out that arrangement with the Town Council, if the 
markets were removed to May’s fields, south, or that 
they were put to practical inconvenience, could they 
not practically destroy the pork market altogether ?— 

They could reduce the revenue considerably. 

5275. By how much ? — I should say by more than 
half, by considerably more than half. 

5276. Do you believe that if the pork market was 
removed to May’s fields, south, that the pork merchants 
would do that, from what you know of them ? — I do not 
know that. 

5277. Now, with regard to these railways ; has not 

the extension of the railway system tended to decrease 
the necessity for extended market accommodation in 
Belfast ?— It has, I think. _ 

5278. Will not every further extension of it have 
the same effect ? — I do not know that. 

5279. Well, to some extent?— To some extent it may, 
but not to the same extent as it has within thirty or 
forty miles from the town. 

5280. But if the railway branches to a place where 
the carts come from, will not that diminish the number? 

Yes, of course it makes every railway station a sort 

of market. 

5281. Do you say that every railway station is a 
sort of market?— I say that it makes every railway 
station a sort of market. 

5282. For all descriptions of farming produce ?— 1 
am speaking of pork. 

5283. Chiefly?— Yes. 

5284. Would it not have the effect of establishing 
markets elsewhere ? — The great bulk of the pigs are 
bought by dealers who go out to different places and 
buy° them ; the pigs used to be sent in in carts, now 
they come ill on lorrys by the railway ; then they are 
taken to market, or to the store of the merchants. 

5285. Mr. Gopinger — Do they not buy cheaper in 
Belfast ?— They do, sometimes. 

5286. And do you not think that the jobbers will 
find that out?— These dealers make us believe that they 
get higher prices in the country. 

5287. Mr. Rea— Now, Mr. Waring, from what you 
know of the railway system, and from what you say as 
to the people going from Belfast to these country towns, 
do you believe that there is any necessity for extended 
market accommodation, greater than what is on May s 
fields, north ; if May’s fields, north, is to be properly 
used and applied to markets? — It is all applied to 
markets now, May’s fields, north, is. 

5288. But, suppose it be used for all the markets, do 
you hold the opinion that there will be a sufficient 
space on that plot of ground for the purpose? — I think 
the present site on which the markets are is certain to 
be sufficient, for this generation, for markets. 

5289. Now, with regard to this revenue, is it not a 
fact generally known to every member of the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, that the market revenue, properly so 
described, does not do more than pay the interest on 
the original cost, and the expense of carrying on the 
markets ? [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 
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Sept. 9, 1858. 5290. Mr. Waring, will you answer me this question 

_. , “T" as a member of the Town Council of Belfast : according 
Waring, Esq. to y our knowledge of your own public business, is the 
' fact as I have put it or not ? 

5291. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know how much the 
markets cost ? — I do not. 

5292. Mr. Rea. — The question asked you is : is it not 
known to you and to every member of the Corporation 
of Belfast, that the only revenue derivable from the mar- 
kets themselves, does not do more than pay the interest 
on their original cost, and the expenses of carrying them 
on ? — I do not know what the original cost is. 

5293. According to the means of knowledge you 
liave, as connected with the Corporation, is it not known 
there that the revenue does not do more than pay the 
interest and the expense ? 

5294. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know the annual 
revenue from it, the net revenue? — I know the esti- 
mated net revenue. 

5295. The revenue is £5,200? — Yes, I know that; 
but I do not know what the markets cost. I do not 
think it is known. It would be hard to tell what they 
cost. 

5296. Mr. Rea. — Are you aware that a large portion 
of market revenue is referable to rents ? — Yes ; and not 
to markets at all. 

5297. Do you know any reason why that should be 
set down under the head of market revenue? — I think 
it is very unfair. I do not think the Council had any 
right to build houses. 

5298. Is it not calculated to prevent any one know- 
ing what the actual market revenue is ? — They could 
find it with trouble. 

5299. Did you ever hear or see any specific evidence 
to enable you to come to any conclusion as to what the 
specific revenue is ? — I do not think any person could 
tell it except Mr. Spratt. He could make it out. 

5300. Mr. Copinger. — The account was handed in 
for a single year. Are you aware of that ? — Yes ; but 
it should be for a term of years. 

5301. We have the account for 1857 ? — I understood 
Mr. Rea to try and get you to order it, and I understood 
you to refuse it. 

5302. Mr. Major. — That was the full account from 
the time the markets were established. Was there not 
such a return made out by the officer in 1857 for the 
Committee? — He told the Committee he could not make 
it out for more than one year. 

Market account for 1857 referred to, read. 

5303. Mr. Rea. — Then you cannot state the exact 
amount of the market revenue ? — No. 

5304. And you will not be allowed to express an 
opinion as to whether the revenue pays the interest on 
the cost and the expenses of carrying the markets on ? 

Mr. Copinger. — He says he knows nothing of the 
matter. 

5305. With regard to this great market revenue, 
Mr. Waring, do you believe that the levying of a re- 
venue greater than what may be necessary to carry on 
the markets and pay the interest on the purchase- 
money is beneficial to the borough ?— I think it is very 
injurious. 

5306. Will you state to me why you think the prac- 
tice, to which I have referred, is injurious? — I think 
that the compulsory system adopted in Belfast of levy- 
ing tolls, prevents farmers coming into the town, who 
would spend money in the town besides selling their 
produce. 

5307. Now, in order to refute Mr. Spratt’s' evidence, 
we will go through the different years? — What you 
want to be at is to show that this market revenue is not 
from tolls, but from rent and tolls. 

5308. Mr. Copinger. — That is what we have already 
in proof. — I saw it, but I do not think I read it. One of 
the houses is occupied by a painter, another by a fancy 
ornament seller. That is how this market revenue is 
derived. 

5309. Mr. Major. — I understood you to say that 
these houses are not for the purposes of the markets, 
and, therefore, ought not to be set down in that ac- 
count ? — They are not for market purposes. 



5310. Mr. Rea. — Do you believe, Mr. Waring, that 
the markets pay more than the interest on their cost 
and the expense of carrying them on ? — Am I to take 
the cost at £95,000. 

5311. Take it at that, I only want your opinion ? 

I do not think they do. 

5312. Well, with regard to whatyou stated, about the 
system of raising tolls from the farmers more than what 
may be necessary to carry on the markets and pay in- 
terest being very injurious, will you state to the learned 

Commissioners why you, as a merchant, think so ? I 

think the compulsory system is bad. I think that 
markets should be for the accommodation of those who 
think it their interest to go to them ; I think it unfair 
to compel country people to go to the markets. For 
instance : a farmer’s wife has butter to sell. If she be 
allowed to go to the first shop that it is required in and 
sell it, she will exchange it for tea and sugar, or other 
goods. Now she is compelled to go to a far end of the 
town and pay a person to stand there, and pay toll, 
before she gets leave to sell what she has brought to 
sell. I think it inconvenient for persons living at the 
other end of the town, that they cannot get goods with- 
out going so far for them. 

5313. In consequence of the complaints made of 
these things, do not the Town Council adopt some sys- 
tem of giving tickets, by which the parties holding them 
can pass through the streets? — I think they do to 
hawkers. I think the farmers’ wives have a holy 
horror of the present market system ; for they do not 
know but that each man they see is a detective, and 
that they may be marched to a police office if they 
attempt to sell butter, or eggs, or fowl outside the mar- 
ket. I think it would be for the interest of Belfast to 
let the tolls be free ; for though it would be the loss of 
a few thousands, it would be a benefit in. the end. 

5314. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know what is the 
system in other towns in Ireland with respect to market 
tolls ? — I think there is a very injurious system in Cork. 

5315. Do you know that the system that has made 
Cork so renowned as a butter market, and the great ex- 
port for butter is, that every firkin of butter must go 
there ? — That is not the reason at all. I know some- 
thing about it. 

5316. I have inquired into it ; and as one great result 
of the system, there is a London merchant who gets 
10,000 firkins of butter, and he would not go any other 
place than to Cork. There is a public weigh-house, and 
all butter must be brought there by the farmers, and 
the merchant has neither a right to weigh it nor to pass 
a verdict on its quality. There is a public inspec- 
tor there, and all butter is marked ; so that the stamp 
being on it, the merchant cannot buy from the farmer 
as second quality and sell as first. The Inspector is not 
the taster of the merchant, but a public officer ? — The 
compulsory system has ruined the butter trade in Bel- 
fast. There is no compulsory system in Cork. 

5317. There is; every firkin of butter must be 
brought to the weigh-house, weighed, and its quality 
ascertained and stamped on it. 

5318. Mr. Rea. — Well, we have no inspector in Bel- 
fast ? — No ; the butter markets in Ballymena and other 
towns are better than the Belfast butter market. 

5319. What is the difference between the system in 
Belfast and Cork ? — The difference is, that there is no 
inspector. In Cork they must all pay toll but they 
need not go to the market ; they find it, however, very 
necessary to do so. The butter sells better having the 
brand upon it. 

5320. Are you certain that although the practice is 
as stated by the Commissioner, that all butter is marked, 
that the farmers have power, if they think fit, not to go 
to the market, but to go to the merchant’s store ? — They 
have the same power here. 

5321. And in consequence of there being no Govern- 
ment Inspector here, the butter market is not carried on 
as well as in Cork ? — It would not pay for an Inspector 
here, there is so little butter brought here. 

5322. But if that system had been adopted, might it 
not have been beneficial ? — Thatis the opinion of several. 
I remember waiting as one of a deputation on the Mar- 
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feet Committee of the Town Council, to appoint an 

’"sS&Twould not a little of the sums paid to Mr. 

Bates and Mr. Rogers have paid for it ?— Relatively it 
would be a small sum, but it would be large as regards 
the revenue paid. c , 

5324. How much was paid? — Nobody can ever find 

° U 5325. With regard to the future carrying on of these 
markets, do you believe that it would be very advisable 
to keep down the tolls, so that there should be no revenue 
derived from excess of levy ? — No, 1 do not say that. 

5326. Do you think that in the future carrying on ot 
the markets, there should be no revenue derivable from 
the levy of tolls, greater than the cost of carrying them 

on 1 There should be no compulsory tolls ; the markets 

should be made for the convenience of the inhabitants. 

5327. Mr. Major. — In other words, the Corporation 
should have no profit at all?— They should have such 
accommodation that the people would think it their in- 
terest to go, but I do not think they should be bound 

t0 1328. Mr. Rea.— Then, do you consider it a great 
iniury to compel people to go to the markets if they 
thought otherwise?— I think it results in an injury to 
the town, by keeping out those who would otherwise 

COI 5329.' Mr. Gopinger. — Do you think that every one 
who thought it right to come in, should be at liberty 
to sell anywhere they liked in the streets?— I think so, 
if they did not hinder the thoroughfare. Householders, 
who want butter or eggs or fowl, must now go for what 
they require at great inconvenience. 

5330. Mr. Rea.— You think that supply and demand 

should be allowed to regulate each other ?— I do ; that 
is the system that prevails, I think, in Liverpool and 
other large towns. , , . , , , , 

5331. Do you think, Mr. Waring, that it would be 
advisable to fix May’s fields south, upon the town of 
Belfast. Would it be for the benefit of the borough 1— 

I do not see what benefit the borough would derive from 
it. With regard to the butter market, if you ask the 
Clerk of the Markets you will see that the butter 
market does not pay the expenses of the toll-collector, 
without giving one penny for any thing else. 

5332. Have you any idea of what the probable cost 
of May’s fields, south, up to. the present is ?— I have heard 
it given in evidence that it is about £3^,000. 

5333. Do you think that that is about the probable 
cost ?— I have no reason to doubt it. 

5334 From your knowledge of that land, how much 
do you think that which has cost £32,000, would bring 
if it were put up to be sold after proper notice » J— 1 
heard Mr. Coey say, that he would give £14,000 or 
£15,000 for it. That is all I know about it. 

5335. Is Mr. Coey a provision merchant ?— Me is. 

5336. Was he one of those gentlemen objecting to 

the removal of the pork market?— I think he was not 
pkased at lt.^e ^ do yQU fe now that he has 

bought a large amount of land in the lower district ot 
this county, part of the Antrim estate ?-I heard so. 

5338. Would May’s fields south, in your opinion, be 
a good place for building ground ?— I think the worst 
in the neighbourhood of Belfast-tlie worst I know of. 

5339 In order to make it fit for the building of resi- 
dences of any description, would it not be necessary to 
fill it up to a certain extent ? — It would. 

5340. Now, do you know the district about Oromac- 

street? — I do. . 

5341. Do you consider that a good district for resi- 
dences? — No. . ... 

5342. Are you aware that premises there have fallen 

in value very considerably of late years?—! am not 
awe that they hare fallen, but I consider that they 
are of low value. , ,, 

5343. With regard to whether May s fields, south, 
would be fit for mill sites or not, do you think it would 
be? — I am certain it would not be. 

5344. Give the reasons why you think so ?— ihere is 
not water. 



5345. What description of water do you refer to ?— Sept. 9, 1868. 
Fresh water ; I presume you mean flax mills; you said 

mills. „ _ , . . c Waring, Esq. 

5346. Flax and cotton mills?— It would not do for 
them ; at least, not to any extent. 

5347. In consequence of the want of water? — in 

consequence of the want of fresh water. _ _ 

5348. Now, with regard to brackish water, what is it 

fit for ? It does for condensing purposes, but not for 

wetting flax. The yarn would never dry if it had been 
wet with salt water. In that case it would change with 
every change of the weather. 

5349. With respect to the sewerage of the town, do 
you think it could be considerably improved and ex- 
tended ?— That is a thing I do not know much about. 

5350. With regard to the streets, do you think that 
they have been kept in the condition in which they 
should have been kept, for some years past ? — I think 
that the streets are in a bad state at present, and have 
been for some years past. 

5351. Do you know Robert Lindsay ? — Yes. 

5352. Have you ever heard Mr. Robert Lindsay say 
any thing with regard to these streets ? — I heard Mt. 

Robert Lindsay, or the Alderman, say that they were 



iglected. 

5353. Are you sure which of them said so ? — I am 
not sure which. 

5354. Was Robert Lindsay present? — Yes. 

5355. What was it that was said? — That the streets 
were in a bad state, and that they would be worse in 
some years if there was no Bill got, and that they would 
make the town of Belfast glad to get a Bill. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — Did you say so, Mr. Lindsay ? 

Mr. Robert Lindsay. — Not. at all. 

Witness. I will show it to you reported in the paper. 

5356. Mr. Rea. — What did you understand by that ? 

— [Objected to. Objection allowed.] 

5357. Now, do you not think that it would be for 
the benefit of the borough that a very' large portion of 
this illegal debt should not be put upon the rate-payers 
without their consent? — I think it would be necessary 
to get their consent before Parliament would grant it. 

5358. Taking the total expenditure of the Town 
Council at £284,000, or thereabouts, oyer and above 
what they receive for rates, do you believe that there 
was any considerable portion of that not spent for the 
benefit of the borough ; either improvidently, or extra- 
vagantly, or carelessly spent? — Well, I have a very 
strong notion about Mr. Bates’ costs ; but I do not know, 
of my own knowledge, any thing at all about them. 

5359. Suppose a proper Corporation, or a Corpora- 
tion representing the opinions of the people of Belfast, 
had been in office from 1844 to 1855, do you not be- 
lieve that the expenditure would have been many 
thousands of pounds less ? [Objected to. Objection 
allowed.] 

5360. Well, now, with regard to the rates, Mr. War- 
ing, suppose that one portion of that illegal debt were 
shown to be for money borrowed to make up the . loss, 
sustained by non-collection of rates, are you of opinion 
that that should not be charged upon the inhabitants of 
the borough ? 

Mr. Major. — You must first show that the fact is so. 

5361. Mr. Rea. — Within what time do you believe 
the police-rate should be collected with reasonable dili- 
gence ? — From three to four months, 1 think. 

5362. Mr. Copinger. — That is, with legal proceedings 
taken to enforce them ? — I think that very little legal 
proceedings would be necessary. If the collectors were 
sent out and ordered to collect them, they could be col- 
lected in three or four months, as well as in twelve ; 
they could make them up in a shorter time than at pre- 
sent. A large rate-payer, a neighbour of mine, was in 
with me when I was paying mine ; and he said he had 
paid the rates three or four months before ; and he was 
angry with himself for the interest he had lost. 

5363. Mr. Rea. — Suppose this Corporation was pay- 
ing five per cent, to their Treasurer, with £15fi00 o r 
£20,000 due to them for several months, which £15,000 
or £20,000, or the greater part of it, might be recovered 
bv reasonable diligence, do you not believe that the in- 

J 2 B 2 
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Sept. 9, 1858. terest paid to the Treasurer should not be charged on 
the borough? 

Richard Mr. Copinger. — Is that the fact? 

anng, ;,sq. Witness. — I do not think it is so much. 

5364. Mr. Rea. — Do you not consider that it is a fact, 
that considerable sums were lost from time to time 
that might have been collected ? 

5365. Mr. Macdonogh. — Can you swear that you 
know that very considerable sums were lost ? — -Very 
possibly I do not know what you call very considerable 
sums ; I think that there was money lost by the non- 
collection of rates ; I am certain of it, but I do not say 
what sum ; that is a different thing. 

5366. Mr. Rea. — Were you aware that the Corpora- 
tion held it out to the rate-payers that they were en- 
titled to great credit for having made those improve- 
ments, without increasing the rates from year to year ? 
— Yes ; that is some years ago ; they talked about it. 

5367. Now, suppose it turned out by their own con- 
fession that by keeping down the rates they had been 
obliged to borrow upwards of £20,000 to supply the 
deficiency, do you not think that it would be most un- 
fair that the present existing class of rate-payers should 
be obliged to pay for that ? — I do not understand your 
question it is so long. 

5368. Mr. Copinger. — Was it the fact that they did 
not put on the maximum rate?— It was. 

5369. If they had put on the maximum rate would 
they have got into such difficulties? — It would have 
made the difficulties less ; the debt would not be so 
much ; I think capital was spent on annual expendi- 
ture, which should never be the case. 

5370. Do you think was it by error of judgment or 
by design that they did not put on the maximum rate ? 
— I do not know ; there are some long-headed people 
among them ; I would, not like to form an opinion ; I 
do not think it is a fair question to ask ine. 

5371. Mr. Rea. — Do you think it a proper system for 
any body to borrow capital to supply the deficiency be- 
tween income and expenditure ? — I think it is very 
wrong ; it is something like a railway company paying 
a dividend out of capital. 

5372. Mr. Copinger. — Tell me this, Mr. Waring, do 
you think it prudent or wise for a Corporation not to 
put on a maximum rate but a smaller rate so that those 
who come after should have to pay a little for improve- 
ment, such as the formation of sewers, of which they 
will have the benefit as well as those who are in exist- 
ence at the time the improvements are made ? — That is 
a new point of view ; I do not think it is right, and I 
do not think it was done for that purpose. 

5373. Mr. Rea. — Have the rate-payers who left the 
country during the time these smaller rates were in- 
flicted, have those who emigrated or died not been 
allowed to escape payment, and is there any means of 
recovering the rates not levied from year to year, from 
those who are no longer rate-payers of Belfast? — I 
think not. 

5374. Mr. Copinger. — Can you tell me the amount of 
rates lost by people emigrating ? — It would be im- 
possible. 

5375. Mr. Rea. — But is there not some amount? — 
Yes, I think there is an amount lost. 

5376. Do you think that there is an amount of loss 
for non-collection and interest to the Treasurer, do you 
think there is an amount lost on that head ? 

5377. Mr. Copinger. — He has already answered the 
question ; the books can bo produced if you desire it, 
and it can be thus shown the amount uncollected in 
each year ; you will find by the printed reports that 
there was a certain sum always estimated for loss on 
collection ; in 1854 the entire rate struck amounted to 
£20,000 ; of that there was supposed to be collectable 
£18,500. There is a certain margin given for loss, be- 
cause in every great city like this a number of rate- 
payers leave the rated premises, and from other causes 
also loss arises, and a margin i3 necessary. Y r ou are 
asking this gentleman to tell you what he states he knows 
nothing about. If you want to show culpable negli- 
gence you must prove it by others. 

5378. Mr. Rea. — Within what time do you think, 



with reasonable diligence, could the borough rate be 
collected ? — I think they could both be collected to- 
gether. 

5379. And are you of opinion that they could both 
be collected within four months? — Yes, I think so. 

5380. Do you refer, then, to payment made by sol- 
vent rate-payers? — I presume insolvent rate-payers 
would not pay any thing. 

5381. Is there or is there not, from year to year, a 
sum of money lost by a number of rate-payers not being 
applied to ? — I think there is. 

5382. Now, do you think that the members of the 
Corporation should be charged with interest upon any 
sum of money not collected for borough and police rates, 
within four months after those rates were struck, ex- 
cluding the money that could not be collected from 
insolvent rate payers ? — I think it was very culpable on 
their part not to do so. 

5383. Ought they not to be charged with interest on 
recoverable rates uncollected? — Well, I do not think 
that that is a proper question to ask me. 

5384. Mr. Major . — Do you know how are the Col- 
lectors paid ? — By per centage. 

5385. Would it not be the interest of these men to 
collect the rates who are paid by per centage ; would 
they not have an interest beyond the interest of any 
member of the Council ? — It is a very good servant that 
strives to please his master. 

5386. Mr. Copinger . — Well, I think a man tries to 
please himself in preference to any one else ? — If he had 
a lease of his situation. 

5387 . Mr. Rea. — Now, with regard to the £600 spent 
for getting Mr. Macdonogh to represent you and the 
other members of the Corporation, could you tell us any- 
thing about it ? — Perhaps I might. 

5388. Were you at the meeting when it was voted? 
— I was. 

5389. Was there an old special respondent in the 
chair? — Yes. 

5390. What was his name? — Andrew M'Causland. 

5391. Had the opinion of the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Hayes, been taken with regard to the legality of that 
proceeding ? — I think the opinion of the Solicitor- Gen- 
eral was taken. 

5392. Was the opinion of the Corporation taken at 
the expense of the Corporation ? — I presume it was 
taken by the Solicitor for the Corporation. 

5393. Had you, although a member of the Corpora- 
tion, any difficulty in obtaining a perusal of that opinion ? 
—Yes, I had. 

5394. Was it read to the meeting before the matter 
was brought on for consideration ? — No. 

5395. Was it in the Council-room at all, at the time ? 
— No, I presume it was not. 

5396. How did you come to get a sight of it? — I 
proposed an amendment, that the opinion should be laid 
on the table of the house, before we passed the resolu- 
tion ; after an hour or two fighting about it we got it. 

5397. After you got it, did you find that the Solicitor- 
General had given his opinion that it would be illegal 
to vote money out of the rates for such a purpose ? — I 
know about the opinion of the Solicitor-General, and he 
gives his opinion that the Corporation could not. 

5398. Did the Solicitor-General declare that the pro- 
ceeding would be illegal? — I think he said that the 
money could not be voted out of the rates for the purpose. 

5399. Did they vote the money out of the rates ? — 
They did. 

5400. Did you propose an amendment ? — I proposed 
that the special respondents should be left to pay it 
themselves. 

5401. On what principle ? — On the principle that they 
were the parties interested. 

5402. Did you not say in the amendment, that the 
Master of the Rolls had stated that they were guilty of 
flagrant breaches of trust ? — I think so. 

5403. What was done with it? — The chairman refused 
to receive it. 

5404. Do you think that was done bond fide , and for 
the benefit of the borough ? — I think it was done in 
spite of the law and of every thing else. 
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5405. Now, upon your oath, was it done for the benefit from a distance 1— Yes, by the farmers in the neighbour- Sept. 9, 1858. 
.f t| ie borough, or for the benefit of Mr. M'Causland and hood of the town. Richard 

1 other special respondents ? 5427. Do you think that it is any advantage to these §jg| Esq> 

Mr Harrison . — Out of eighteen special respondents farmers to have a great city near for the sale of tlieir 
there were only three present. necessaries, ?-Yes if lUvas free to them to come into 

it and sell where they liked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 5428. Do you think that those persons, who are not 

5406 Mr. Waring, as a gentleman of Belfast, you taxed, who are outside the bounds of taxation, ought 
think that the maximum rate should have been imposed ? to pay any thing towards the main tenance of that city 
__I think they should have imposed sufficient to pay the for having such a place as a market for the sale of t e 
rliturp ^ goods,?— If they sell their goods, they buy goods, and 

^5407. If the maximum rate was necessary during the the shopkeepers make fortunes ; Carnckfergus, New- 

cholera year, to improve the sewerage of the town, you townards, and other places are increasing, while Bel- 
think it should have been applied ? — I do. fast is going to the bad. . . . . 

5408. Aid that horn every clans- from the poorest to 5429. May I aelt you how long it .semen the town 
the highest, it should be levied within three months, if of Belfast began to go to the bad 1 I do not say it is 
necessary, by legal proceedings t-Yes. going to the had ; but I say hat a particular class ,» 

6409. And that when sewerage to the amount of Behest are not increasing as they ought to do. 

£14,000 is necessary in a single year, for the benefit of 5430. Mr. AfiistoeMg/i,— Now, will you tell me, sir, 
the poorer classes as well as the higher, and to prevent you think that all the farmers should bring in then 
the spread of disease, yon think it is quite right that the pork, their eggs, their butter, their fowl and have pen- 
entire amount should be at once paid out of the rates, patetic markets all over the town!— Ido not under- 
and that those who come after and also derive the stand that. ,.1111 ,, r , , 

benefit, should pay no portion ; that is your principle ?- 5431. That the fowl merchant should have the liberty 

That is my principle. I do not know the fact of the of hawking his fowl all over the town and the farmers 
£14 000 J wives hawking butter and eggs j what would the far- 

5410. That the succeeding inhabitants who derive the mers’ daughters be doing ?— The same thing. 
iJpfit should not nav sixpence, but that the rate of the 5432. That the butter merchant might hawk butter 



£i4, oo °. . 

541 0. That the succeeding inhabitants who derive the 
benefit should not pay sixpence, but that the rate of the 
■current year should pay every thing? — That is a case 
that never occurred ; but if you carry it out far enough, 
it would go that far. 



where he liked, that the pork should be ranged about 
the streets, and the eggs and chickens hawked from door 
to door ; is that what you think there should be liberty 



' 5411. And you think that is an honest, even a decent to do ?— Yes, certainly ; but so that a nuisance should 
principle to announce ? — I think it is a. case that will not be created. . . . . , ,, 

" 1 j. 5433. Is that the only limit, that a nuisance should 



never occur to exercise the principle upon. ----- , ,, , . - - , ,, 

5412. You think that, in no year, will £10,000 be not be created ; that is, you would not allow any con- 

necessary for tbe sewerage of the town ! — I think it will course of them !— I would not allow any nuisance, 

neoessaiy ° 5434. How? Would you, in the various parts of this 

ne 5413 tC You think that it will never be necessary to city that is going to the bad, have police enough to 

expend £10,000 on the sewerage of the town ! — I think stop all the nuisance 1 I would have no more than at 

it would be wrong to lay it out. present. nuisance, in 



5414. Well, so much as £5,000?— Well, I do not 
think that so much will be laid out in any one year. 

5415. During the cholera, was not the want of sewers 
greatly felt?— I think if you opened sewers during the 
cholera, you would make it worse. 

5416. Was there not an outcry made, that the Corpo- 
ration should improve the sewerage of the town ? — I am 
not aware of it. 

5417. But if it was right and necessary that in one 



front of the Commercial buildings ? — No, I would have 
no nuisance there. 

5436. You would have half a dozen farmers’ wives, 
with baskets of eggs ranged along there ; a row of far- 
mers’ daughters with chickens ; pigs placed past the 
Belfast Bank ; other articles gracing the other end of the 
street ; and butter down Bridge-street ?— I think that 
the farmers coming to market, would think it their in- 



yeur! iufooo LS have been expeUd/d, you are of tercet to go to the market ; they w.old find more buyers 

ODinion that it should be levied and wrung from tbe m tl.e market, and therefoie would go to it 

P®°P^b witlub three months ! If it was expended " 

C— tSie” .Mnk about eight or ton ; I 



the rate-payers of Belfast— the highest rates to be levied, 5438. Hov 
and to be collected within three months— is that your am not sure, 
principle, Mr. Waring ?— I woukl have the rate struck 545J. l»o 
collected! , , to be given 

5419. And as anew benefit to be conferred on them, know that t 
you think that the market tolls should be abolished ?— Donegal s tin 



5439. Do you know that three pence per pig used 
to be given to Lord Donegal at the market ? — No ; I 
know that the tolls now are heavier than in Lord 
Donegal’s time. 

5440. You swear that ?— Yes ; they are one penny 



5420 You think that the £5,000 a-year, now paid a pig now, wliat was then nothing at all. 
to the Corporation in ease of tbl rates of tlie borough, 54*1. On yonr oath was not the charge three pence 
should be ES"d!-I did not say that. then 1-Yes but lots of pigs 

5421. Did you not tell me that yon thought that tbe not weighed. boo , thgy W^W-V*** 



market tolls should be abolished? — I did. 

5422. Do you know that the market tolls yield 
£5,000 a-year in ease of the rates ?— I know they do 
not. 

5423. How much do they yield in ease of the rates ? 
—A couple of thousand, or between £2,000 and £3,000. 

5424. Now, sir, I ask you, on your solemn oath, do 



5441. On your oath, was not the charge three pence 
then ?— Yes, but lots of pigs are weighed now that were 
not weighed then ; they did not pay any thing at all 
for coming to the market with lot pigs then. 

5442. Used the farmers’ pigs to be charged three 

pence ? Yes ; it varied, sometimes three pence, some- 

times four pence, if they went to be weighed ; then they 
would not pay toll unless they were weighed, now they 
are all weighed, and all pay toll. 

5443. Mr. Coping er . — And then they were all strewed 






a-year ? — I will not swear any thing at all about it- — - -- . , , , , 

5425. Assuming that I have proved that they did, the streets were cleared of them. 



from tolls and sheds, your principle is that the tolls 
should be abolished ? — No, I never said that. 

5426. Mr. Copinger . — Will you let me ask you a 
question upon that principle alluded to, for it is well to 



5444. Mr. Macdonogh.— Are you one of the gentle- 
men who signed the authority for Mr. Smith to appear 
for you ? — Mr. Smith appeared for me amongst others. 

5445. And disappeared for you amongst others? — 



get some reason for it from a gentleman of your ex- Yes. ... j . 0 j. „„„ l,nv» vnn not ad- 

perienee : you say that the goods sold in the markets, 5446. I am ius rue e y ’ , t me 

the necessaries of life, are brought in by the farmers vanced considerable sums to the gentleman next me, 
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Mr. Rea, to enable him to carry on the Chancery suit? 
— No, I did not. 

5447.. By bills or otherwise? — I do not know what 
you call considerable sums. 

5448. Have you advancedfby bills or otherwise, con- 
siderable sums to Mr. Rea, to enable him to carry on 
the Chancery suit? [Objected' to.] Then I will not 
trouble you further. 

5449. Mr. Rea. — With regard to the market, you 
simply mean that it should be a voluntary system, that 
farmers might go to them or not as they thought fit ?— 
Yes; and I think that they would go to a great extent, 
because they would find the buyers then, and get the 
best prices. 

5450. And do you think that in consequence of that 
voluntary system prevailing in other towns about, the 
shopkeepers are prospering to a greater extent than 
shopkeepers of the same class in Belfast ? — They are. 

5451. Mr. Copinger. — Asa merchant, I want to ask 
you one question : you know Corporation-street, and 
Victoria-street ? — I do. 

5452. Do you think that the money spent by the 
Corporation in procuring such streets, was spent for 
the benefit of Belfast ?— I think that the streets were 
necessary on account of the markets being all concen- 
trated in one place at the end' of the town. 

5453. Then the streets being necessary, as you state, 
do you think that the money spent to procure them was 
spent for the benefit of the borough ? — I think I would 
require to know how much money was spent in pro- 
curing those streets, before I could answer the question. 

5454. I ask you, as a resident, can you or can you 
not say whether the formation of Victoria-street, and 
Corporation-street, and the opening of Anne-street, was 
a benefit to the borough of Belfast ? — I think it bene- 
fited Belfast. 



5455. Do you know Hercules-street? — Yes. 

5456. Do you think it would have been more for the 
benefit of the borough, if they had opened it ? — Taking 
the borough as a whole, I think it would. 

5457. Do you know Rosemary-street? — I do. 

5458. What would the cost of the houses in Rosemary- 
street be ?— I do not know ; they are an old class of 
houses. 

5459. Are they not occupied as merchants’ stores? 

No, they are old dilapidated houses. 

5460. And the line that could be opened is a very 
bad class of houses ? — I think it is Kettle’s entry, or 
something of that sort. 

5461. Mr. Rea. — Would the benefit to be conferred 
upon the borough be commensurate with the expense ? 

5462. Mr. Copinger. — Taking the costs out of the 
question altogether (yon do not give an opinion as to 
that), in your opinion was the sum which, less costs, 
was .£284,000 expended for the benefit of the borough 
of Belfast ? — It is a large sum of money ; I would not 
like to give an opinion about it. 

5463. Mr. Rea — I want to know whether or not 
you think that the Corporation, when they found that 
the amount expended for Corporation-street was so 
great, should not. have confined themselves to doing 
only what was necessary, and leave the rest to be done 
by other parties ? — I do not think it was right to bor- 
row money without the authority of Parliament, and to 
spend it on those new streets. I do not think it was 
so essentially necessary as that. 

5464. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think that when they 
found that Victoria-street, Corporation-street, and Anne- 
street were costing them so much money, they should 
only have done portions of these streets ? — I think they 
should have waited until they were richer, before they 
laid out so much money. 



John Mackenzie Shaw, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Rea. 



5465. Mr. Shaw, are you one of the proprietors of the 
Belfast Distillery 1 — Yes. 

5466. Is the annual valuation of your establishment, 
for police purposes, about £1,100 ? — Thereabouts. 

5467. Now, is not the present tax upon it some 
where about £119 per annum ? — About that. Between 
£110 and £119 ; near £120. 

5468. Does the boundary line between the old and 
the new borough run through any of your premises 
there? — Yes. 

5469. Would the premises be subject to additional 
rating if this illegal rate is put upon the town ? — Yes. 

5470. Do you object to its being put on without 
your consent ? — I do. 

5471. You were never a member of the Belfast Cor- 
poration ? — No. 

5472. With regard to so much of that debt as was 
spent on May’s fields, south, do you believe that was 
expended for the benefit of the borough ? — It has not 
turned out for the benefit of the borough. How far 
intended to do so I cannot tell. 

5473. Not being a member of the Corporation ?— -Not 
being amember of theCorporation,or knowing their views. 

5474. Whether would it be for the benefit of the 
borough or not that May’s fields, south, should be 
sold, and the proceeds given to the respondents, they 
paying the original cost. Do you object to May’s 
fields, south, being put upon the borough ? — I do. I 
consider that it is not necessary for the purposes of the 
borough. It can be done very well without. I do not 
conceive it is wanted. I think there is abundant room 
for the markets on May’s fields, north. 

' 5475. What do you think of the character of the 
land? — There can be no second opinion about it. I 
think it is about as bad land to be made available in a 
town as it is possible to find anywhere — low, marshy 
land — it is very objectionably situated, with gas-works 
on one side, vitriol- works on another, and the nuisance 
of the Corporation, which, I suppose, will be removed ; 
but, if you put a slaughter-house on them it will be an 
intolerable nuisance in the middle of the town. 

5476. Do you not think it should be at the far side of 



the bridge ? — If possible, below the bridge, but seeing 
that the refuse did not contaminate the water. 

5477. Could it be made fit for residences ? — I think 
not. In a sanitary point of view, it is most unsuitable 
for that purpose. 

5478. Do you think it would be suitable for flax 
mills’ sites ? — I do not think it at all an eligible position 
for mills’ sites, because the water is brackish, and the 
quantity of spring water to be obtained is very limited. 

5479. Do you think would heavy loss accrue to the 
rate-payers of the borough if they were to endeavour to 
dispose of it and be obliged to pay its original price, 
and all it has cost up to the present ; — I think it is 
worth about £300 an acre, take it as a whole. 

5480. That would be about £15,000. Has your 
connexion with the distillery given you an opportunity 
of meeting the mill-owners, and being conversant with 
their views upon general topics ? — Well, I have a pretty 
large acquaintance in the town with the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes. 

5481. Do you know any party who is anxious to 
have a mill on May’s fields, south, or, who was anxious 
before or since the Corporation took it ? — I do not know 
any one who ever was anxious to build on May’s fields, 
south, of my own knowledge, and I never heard. 

5482. Where do mill-owners prefer to build mills ? — 
Where they can get fresh water. 

5483. Are they generally built in the high districts 
of Belfast ? — They are generally in the highest district, 
because there is a better supply of fresh water there. 
They follow whatever stream of water they can get. 
The water is generally taken up for mills here. 

5484. Do you think, with regard to May’s fields, 
south, that the Chancery injunction has had any effect 
in preventing May’s fields, south, being taken for build- 
ing purposes ?— I do not think any sane man would 
take it for building, and it is not eligible for mill pur- 
poses ; therefore, I think, that the Chancery decree has 
had very little to do with it one way or the other. I 
may be wrong, but that is the opinion that I hold. 

5485. Do you know the Pound-burn ? — Yes. 

5486. Do you know the Blaekstaff ?— Yes. 
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5487. Have any efforts been made by tlie Corpora- 
tion to purify either the Pound-burn, or the Blackstaff? 
—They have done a great deal to contaminate them by 
running sewers into them, without intercepting, as they 
should have done. 

5488. Was the Pound-burn or the Blackstaff ever m 

a worse condition than at present?— In summer time 
they are worse, owing to the difference in- the quantity 
of water coming down. , 

5489. Considering that the Town Council have done 
nothing to abate the nuisance, but have, on the con- 
trary contributed to increase it, do you think that the 
sums of money that were spent in obtaining powers to 
abate the nuisance, were expended for the benefit of the 
borough?— I think that the money spent in applying 
to Parliament for powers, and also in obtaining the Bill 
they did, was money thrown away ; for the nuisance 
could have been abated readily in a different manner, at 
a less expense than the costs of promoting these bills 
were. I do not mean to say that the river could be 
rendered pure, but it would have ceased to stink m 

our nostrils the way it does. _ . 

5490. Does that apply to the Act ot 1850 or 

or to both ? — I consider the expense of the two Acts 
together ; so far as the expenses are, I speak. 

5491. Now, were you one of the opponents ot the 

Act of 1850?— I was. The Act by which they got 
£15,000. I think it was 1850. , . , . 

5492. To abate the Blackstaff? — Yes. I think they 
got £15,000. I think the Act was taken with the 
£15 000 to save the costs, in order that they might not 
have to pay them individually. 

5493. Do you think that it would be for the benefit 
of the borough now to charge these costs upon it? — 



political opinions. I think that is the only thing we Sept. 
differ in. . i ohn 

5503. Surely, it is not as a politician you come tor- ghaw 
ward ?— You asked me did I agree with him in opinion. 

I do not think he knows much of the Pound-burn matter. 

I have turned my attention to engineering matters. 

5504. Is it from an amateur regard for engineering? — 

No; not in this instance; but from having suffered from 
the nuisance created by this river, I have considered 
how it could be abated, and I have stated how it could. 

5505. Is your object merely to procure an abatement of 

the nuisance? — I was asked to come forward, and I do 
come forward to give the opinion I entertain on this 
matter. . 

5506. Are you one of those who authorized Mr. Barry 
to appear here ? — Yes. 

55.07. And to disappear?— To disappear, as he thought 
it advisable to do so. 

5508. Did I collect you rightly as saying that there 
could be no second opinion as to May’s fields, south ? 

In a sanitary point. 

5509. As to value ? — As to its sanitary state, and its 
fitness for building. As to the value, I have given you 
my calculation. I do not see that there can be two 
opinions as to its sanitary state. 

5510. But you did uot say that there could not be 
two opinions as to its value? — I did not say that. I 
would not be so foolish. 

5511. You are not an engineer, a builder, or an archi- 
tect ? I am not an engineer, a builder, or an architect ; 

but as a landlord I can know something of the value of 
land both in the country and in town. 

5512. Is your distillery very low ?— No. 

5513. Very high? — It is not very high. I have 
reason to think that we are from twelve to fifteen feet 



illegal debt .M Wis^tet mark. Ierneot speak 
, i " ,, • , -, i j 5 u„ ti, P benefit, of 5514. Do you contribute to foul the water ot the 

££$ Pound-bum t— The town wffl not give u* sewers to te- 

execution, by spending the £15,000 for the abatement 
of the nuisance and covering the Blackstaff ?— I think 
it would be very injurious to cover the Blackstaff. in 
the first place, it would concentrate the nuisance, and 
the culvert would be blown up by the force of the water 
in the winter. They should have adopted a different 
course, if they wanted to abate the nuisance. 

5497. Could the Blackstaff nuisance have been abated 
before 1847 ; and how ?— The nuisance could, at all 



other mill, but I do not know whether it sends any water 
into the Pound-burn or not. I think it does not, but 
sends into the Blackstaff. . 

5519. Lower down, are there any? — There is Mr. 

Kennedy’s and Mr. Ledbetter’s ; there are three or four 
lower down. , 

5520. You have not seen to what extent all these 
pollute it?— I cannot tell; but I know that the Black- 
staff is clear before the Pound-burn joins it, and I know 



times, have been abated, by carrying an intercepting 
main sewer in the neighbouring streets up to the Pound- 
burn, and directing the sewerage into that by pipes, 
tunnels, &c., and diverting some of it in another way, 
and that without any extravagantly large expenditure 
of money. I know the district well. The Pound-burn 
takes its rise in our own premises, and I know where it 
receives its contamination ; for we have to cleanse it, 
and to hinder the flood water coming back and injuring 



5498. Will you say that in that part of their adminis- 
tration there has been gross neglect? [Objected to. 
Objection allowed.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



it is dirty after. 

5521. As a speculator, having indicated the manner 
in which it might be cleaned, can you say what sum of 
money it would require? — As a speculator I cannot 
make a calculation of the cost. I never made the calcu- 
lation; but as an approximate idea, I think about 
£10,000 would do it. 

5522. Would that leave the Blackstaff unabated, and 

allow the vile stuff to be still poured into it ?— I consider 
that the present very bad state of the Blackstaff would 
by these measures, by intercepting sewers along it, be 
rendered not a nuisance, injurious and prejudicial to 
health. _ 

5523. How much would you estimate for that? — I 
cannot estimate for sewerage. It would be a small sum. 

5524. What would you do with the £10,000? I 
cannot make an estimate ; I think that would do the 
work. 

5525. Do you think that from the vast benefit to 



5499. Mr. Shaw, are you the junior or the senior 
partner of the distillery concern ?— We are the same. 



have the advantage of being younger. _ , 

5501. Is he here?— He is not here ; he is in Scot- 
land. I do not think he would come, if he was here. . 

5502. His opinions differ from yours?— Yes; his 



.—J; object?— . 

be spared in abating the nuisance ; but I think that it 
should be done with judgment and in a prudent way, 
and not by large expensive works, very dubious a° 
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their ultimate results, and made too expensive for the 
end to be achieved. I think that the powers they 
sought for in the Bill, and the thing they sought to do 
with it, extravagantly expensive. 

5526. Is there not a mill very near the junction of 
the Blackstaff with the Pound-burn ? — Yes. 

5527. Is there not a mill-pond in every one of these 
factories ? — There is, greater or less. 

5528. Does not the last mill toss up and disturb 
every thing that comes into the stream? — I do not 
know. 

5529. Does not every wheel do so ? — Oh, it is steam 
that is used : the water is only used for condensing 
purposes. The use of the water does not do any harm ; 
it is the sewerage, and the refuse of the works, and such 
like, that is deposited in and mixed up with the stream. 
A good deal of it may be deposited in the boilers. 
It must go out pretty near in the same state that it 
came in. 

5530. Mr. Rea. — Do you not pay ,£120 a-year for 
police purposes, and should you not be accommodated 
with proper sewering in return for that large amount of 
money you pay per annum ? — I consider that the rate- 
payers of that district, and myself amongst them, should 
have been accommodated with sewers. I look upon it 
as absolutely necessary that a large main sewer should 
go up the street and take away all that sewage. I be- 
lieve the Corporation did contemplate the construction 
of a sewer at one time. 

5531. Was that large sewer to be a portion of the 
High-street sewer? — It was to be a branch of it, I 
understand. 

5532. What time was it contemplated to run that 
sewer? — I do not know of my own knowledge. 

5533. Should there have been a sewer of that de- 
scription for several years?— There should, for the pre- 
sent sewers require constant cleaning out. There is 
very little fall, and they are totally inadequate for the 
purpose. 

5534. Now, with respect to the cleansing of the 
Blackstaif, do you think there was any necessity to 
obtain parliamentary powers ? — I do not think it was 
necessary to obtain parliamentary powers for the pur- 
pose. There was power under the Municipal Act to 
raise as much money as would effect it. 

5535. Would it not be far more proper to obtaiu the 
surplus rates, and apply them to the abatement of the 
Blackstaff nuisance, rather than the reduction of mort- 
gage debts? — The abatement of the Blackstaff nuisance, 
and the forming of sewers in proper order, is in my 
opinion a paramount duty of the Corporation ; and I 
think that they should go on year by year, piecemeal, 
and carry out such works as they could, to prevent par- 
liamentary costs, and to do what sensible people do in 
their private business. 

5536. Do you not know that there is a sinking fund 
provided by the Act of Parliament ? — Yes. 

5537. Do you not know that the Chancery suit 
realized that sinking fund?— I saw reports of the pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, but I cannot say of my own 
knowledge. 

5538. Now, with regard to your partner — he is will- 
ing to assume his portion of the taxation, is he not? — 
I cannot tell. 

5539. Did ho sign the petition for them ? — I am told 
he did ; I do not know of my own knowledge. 

5540. But you signed the petition against it? — Yes. 

5541. Do you know how much he would give to in- 
demnify his men, as you would do yourself for yours ? — 
I do not know ; I can only speak for myself. 

5542. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know that the police 
rate you pay is not applicable to sewerage at all ? — I 
pay other rates in proportion. 

5543. Do you not know that none of them are ap- 
plicable to sewerage at all ? — I do not know that none 
of the rates we pay are applicable to sewerage. 

5544. Do you not know that if they made sewers, 
they could charge the making of them to the inhabi- 
tants of the district ? — They could charge the making of 
them to the inhabitants in certain instances, or under 
certain circumstances. If the occupiers have been 



sewered before, they cannot If the existing sewers 
are insufficient, they can make, but not charge. They 
can make new sewers but cannot charge. My impression 
is that they tried to do it in Donegal-place and failed. 

5545. Do you not know that when they have paid 
£5,000 of the mortgage debt, they have a power to 
borrow toties quoties ? — I am not conversant with the 
financial affairs of the Corporation. 

5546. Or with the Acts of Parliament ? — I know a 
good deal about them, but I am not prepared to give 
evidence on clauses or sections of them. 

5547. Suppose the sewer made for a house is a general 
sewer, you think that the Corporation have not a right 
to charge the occupier? — My impression is, that where 
there are existing sewers, if the Corporation make new 
sewers, they cannot charge the occupiers; that is my 



5548. Mr. Major. — Suppose the existence of an old 
sewer, which might answer a particular purpose, and 
that it became necessary to make a general sewer in 
reference to other streets, do you mean to say that the 
Corporation could not charge the occupiers with the 
making of that new sewer ? — I am not certain as to the 
matter. I have stated my impression, and if it be other- 
wise, I think it very fair that those persons should pay 
their quota for that which is a benefit to them. 

Mr. Macdonogh reads the seventy-sixth section of 
the Act. 

5549. That is what the Legislation enacted ? — More 
shame, then, for the Corporation not to have done it. 

5550. Mr. Copinger. — How long has your distillery 
been open ? — Since before this century. 

5551. Has it been lately surrounded, within the last 
ten years, with buildings ? — It is an old district of the 
town ; it is one of the oldest districts of the town. 

5552. There are old sewers there? — Yes, and the 
neighbourhood would require new sewers now. 

5553. Mr. Rea. — Is there not a new town almost 
there ? — Oh, up beyond it there is. 

5554. And does that new town use the sewers ? — 
No, they run into the Pound-burn. 

5555. Do you know the proposition with regard to 
the different rate to be charged to the new district ? — 
I do not understand it ; in my opinion, the outside 
boundary has as much benefit for the rate as I have. 
There is a mill within a gun-shot of me, and I do not 
know why 1 should not pay as well as the proprietor 
of that mill. I do not know why one-half of my own 
establishment should not pay as well as the other half. 

5556. Is there not a large and populous district out- 
side the boundary line? — There is a large and populous 
district outside the old boundary line. 

5557. Is it not as closely built upon for a long way 
as the district within ? — Oh, it is closely inhabited as far 
as Clonard works. 

5558. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think that the people 
in that annexed district, derive from the old borough of 
Belfast such advantages as ought to make them liable 
to the general rates of the borough of Belfast, apart 
from any other question ? — The outside boundary is a 
very extensive place, part is built and part is not. 
There is a densely populated district above me, a manu- 
facturing district, and I cannot see the difference at 
all. I cannot see for what reason they have a right to- 
escape taxation. 

5559. Having regard to the facts, that land only 
pays the borough rate, and that no house is rated for 
the police unless lighted and watched, in your opi- 
nion ought the outside people to be only subject to have 
a differential rate placed upon them under any circum- 
stances? — My opinion is the contrary. It would in- 
crease my own rates ; of course I would not like that ; 
but apart from that, I do not see any reason for their 
being differently treated from others. 

5560. Do you think that any extra rate put upon one 
part of your distillery ought to be put upon the other ? 
— I think in fairness and justice, one part is just as 
liable as the other. 

5561. Mr. Rea. — Suppose the powers with respect to 
the extension of the lighted and watched boundary 
were improperly exercised, would that be sufficient to 
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prevent parties living in that outside district?— I can- 
not tell. . . , 

5562. Mr. Gopinger. — Suppose every thing done cor- 
rectly and properly, and in accordance with the wishes 
of everybody, do you think that there should be a 
differential rate on the outside boundary ? — I do not ; I 
think that all the boundaries should be conterminous. 
There is a whole multitude of boundaries here ; I think 
that they should be all abolished and one only adopted. 
There is at present the Parliamentary boundary, the 
Municipal boundary, the Water-rate boundary, and, to 
make confusion worse confounded, there is one set of 
wards for the Town Council, and another set of wards 
for the Water Commissioners. 

5563. Mr. Major. — You think that the whole should 
be subject to the same character of taxation? — I think 

S ° 5564. And that all the boundaries should be conter- 
minous? The boundary of the district to be taxed should 

be the municipal boundary. As they are at present, 
very great confusion is caused. 

5565. Mr. Rea. — Now, with respect to thesettlement of 
the litigation, Mr. Shaw, are youof opinion that no portion 
of the moneys illegally borrowed should be charged on 
the rates, or other corporate property, without the 
consent of the inhabitants, in the first instance, obtained ? 
— I am. 

5566. In case Parliament should think otherwise, and 
be inclined to pass a statute coercing the rate-payers to 
pay, do you believe that any portion of the sum so 
charged, should be charged upon the entire borough as 
it now exists, or may hereafter be further extended ; 
that is, that there should be no distinction ? — I have 
already answered that. 

Would you consent to any portion of these illegal debts 
being charged upon the borough, without a proper 
Corporation being formed in the first instance ? [Ob- 
jected to. Objection allowed.] 

Well, suppose that the Corporation was to be left as 
it is, and that we could not help it, do you believe that 
the special respondents should at any rate, carry out 
any pecuniary proposition that was made by them, or 
on their behalf ? 

5567. Mr. Gopinger. — The fairest question to put to 
the witness is this : — Are you of opinion that the litiga- 
tion should be adjusted and settled, and on what terms. 
Do you think the litigation ought to be terminated ? — 
Not unconditionally, certainly ; but, generally speaking, 
yes, upon terms. It is a fair subject for arrangement. 

5568. Mr. Major. — Now, upon what terms do you say 
it should be terminated? — The answer to that question 
I must give in this way : I consider this litigation if 
it is settled, should be done so as, if possible, to satisfy 
the rate-payers, and put an end to the bickering, and 
strife, and ill-feeling that now exists ; and the primary 
consideration must be the reconstruction of the Council 
on a fair and impartial basis ; and inasmuch as the 
public money, has been wasted, such portion of the 
money now forming part of the debt illegally borrowed 
as may not be warranted in expending — 

5569. A portion? — A portion should be re-couped 
to the rates by the parties who promoted such waste, 
being the special respondents in the suit. I do not 
specify the sum, that is a matter I leave open ; and that 
the costs incurred by the rate-payers in opposing the 
two Bills in Parliament, and a sum to Mr. Rea, for his 
loss of time and expenses in the Chancery suit, be paid 
to him. 

5570. Mr. Macdonogh. — How much ? — I have not 
stated the sums. I speak of the general proposition. 
These are matters for future consideration ; and that he 
he indemnified from all costs incidental to and arising 
thereout ; that the Municipal and Parliamentary bound- 
aries, and Water boundaries, should be conterminous, 
and the powers of the Water Commissioners vested in 
the Council ; that there should be one office and officer 
for the collection of all the rates, and that such rates 
should be. struck on the first of January in each year, 
and if not collected within four months, that proceed- 
ings should be taken against all parties. 



5571. Mr. Copinger.— If the rates be not paid?— Sept. 9, j&»8. 

Yes; the collectors not having returned them iu time. — - 

5572. You mean all defaulting parties. You said all ^w, Ksq. 
parties? — Yes. It is easy of collection within four 
months, if the collector calls for the rates. These are 

the heads of the settlement. 

5573. Mr. Major You mention the consolidation of 

the Water Commissioners with the Council? — Yes. 1 
was one for some time myself. 

5574. Do you mean that the powers of the Water 
Commissioners should be vested in the Council ? — Yes ; 
that is my opinion. 

5575. The Commissioners are a Board? — Yes. 

5576. And you think that they should be consoli- 
dated with the Corporation ? — Yes ; it is expensive to- 
have two sets of officers. 

5577. Mr. Gopinger. — And would it, for the purpose 
of consolidation, be necessary that the wards of the 
Water Commissioners should be the same as the wards 
of the Corporation ? — Oh, yes ; I alluded or intended to 
have alluded to that before. All the wards and bound- 
aries should be uniform. It is a great source of confu- 
sion to have different sets of wards for Town Council 
and for Water Commissioners. 

5578. Should the municipal wards be used for the 
purposes of the water ? — Yes ; they are the best known. 

5579. Is there the same valuation for the water as 
for the rates?— No, sir ; the valuation is different, but 
that, I conceive, will be remedied by the coming in of 
the general valuation. It will be so for the water, and 
it will be so for municipal purposes. There should be 
one valuation for all. It is a great expense to the town 
to have three valuators for the water, three for the 
town, and three for the Poor Law. Griffiths forth- 
coming valuation should be the valuation for all pur- 
poses. 

5580. Do you meau that it should be the valuation 
for the purposes upon which the police rate and the 
borough rate are based ? — I do ; for all purposes of the 
town. It seems a silly and stupid thing to have three 
valuations, if one is honest ; and a public valuation is 
much more to be trusted than a private one. I specify 
Griffith’s valuation because it is the one that will come 
in for municipal purposes, and there is no necessity for 
any other. It is not completed yet. 

5581. Do you know, Mr. Shaw, whether there is any 
scale of rating in this town ? — There is a different 
scale of rating according to the value of the house. It 
is an increasing scale. 

5582. Now, having regard to any prospective system 
of valuation in Ireland, should there be, do you think, 
any alteration in the scale or scales of rating within 
this borough ? — That will depend on the extent to which 
the valuation will reduce the present valuation ; for, I 
understand — I do not know it of my own knowledge — 
that Griffith’s valuation will reduce the valuation of the 
town of Belfast very considerably. I am satisfied of 
that. 

5583. That is, he will reduce the valuation of the 
town — that is to say, a house valued at £10 before will 
probably be valued at £8 ? — I think that a great many 
of the £10 houses will come down to £8. I am sure of it. 

5584. What I want to ascertain from you is this : 
having regard to that system of valuation, should there 
be any alteration made, in your opinion, in the new 
scale of taxation ? — Looking forward to that valuation 
of Griffith’s, and looking forward also to this circum- 
stance — if this debt is put upon the town it will be 
absolutely necessary to increase the taxation more or 
less. I conceive that Griffith’s valuation will lower it 
so much, that otherwise there will not be a safe margin 
between income and expenditure. There is one thing 
I omitted — that is, that the qualification of voters 
for the Municipal Council should be the same as for a 
member of Parliament. It is a strange anomaly that 
they are different. It seems a very curious thing that 
a man with one qualification can choose a member of 
Parliament, and he must have a house of a higher value 
to choose a Town Councillor. That is an inconsistency, 
apparently, and one that should be done away with. 
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5585. Now, with regard to this scale, do T understand 
you to say that, looking forward to Griffith’s valuation, 
which you suppose will be much less in amount than 
what the present valuation is — that, in your opinion, 
the maximum rate of taxation should be greater than it 
is ; that is to say, the maximum now is 3s., do you 
think that there should be a higher maximum rate, 
so as to bring in a sufficiency for the expenditure? 
—Well, according to the calculations that we made 
when I went into the matter, with some others, some 
months ago, though I have not got them at my 
fingers’ ends, my impression then was, that the Corpo- 
ration should carry on the improvements in this ex- 
tending town ; and to pay their debts, and to keep in 
proper order, they would not have a proper margin 
between receipts and expenditure unless the rates be 
increased. I am satisfied that if not they will] he in 
trouble. They cannot help it. It is impossible for men 
to spread a yard a mile. They cannot do it. 

5586. Am I right in thinking that the Statute says, 
all houses are rated, no matter what value is put upon 
them ; but that, for those rated at £8, the occupiers do 
not pay ; the landlords pay? — Yes. 

5587. Having regard to that prospective valuation, 
which will be a reduced one in your opinion, should 
there be any alteration made in that respect? — As I 
collect from the law, the landlords of houses rated under 
£8 are, according to law, considered as occupiers, to 
pay the rates ; they are liable to the rates, 

5588. Would you suggest any alteration; having re- 
gard to Griffith’s prospective valuation, can you form 
an opinion whether that system should be altered in 
any way ? — That is, the landlords being rated for the 
small houses. 

5589. Yes ? — I do not think it matters ; for I look 
upon it, that if the landlord pays the rates, he gets a 
higher rent. It comes round in a circle. It results 
just in the same thing in the end. The tenant does not 
pay it as rates, but he pays it. The rent of the house 
will be proportionately higher if the rates are paid by 
the landlord, and proportionately lower if they are not. 
It is done for convenience more than any thing else, to 
facilitate the collection of the rates. 

5590. If the tenant pays it does he not deduct it from 
the rent? — Yes. It does not signify, I think. The 
ronts would fluctuate according to whether they paid 
it or not. It does not intrinsically affect the matter. 

Mr. Macdonogh reads the 378th section of the Act., 

5591. Mr. Rea. — Do you believe, in addition to what 
you have stated, that there should be a re-appointment 
of all public officers of the town by that Corporation 
you have spoken of? — Oh, that is, I think, included 
in what I have stated. I mean the whole thing. 

5592. With regard to the consolidation of the taxes, 
are you aware that it has not been found to work so 
well in Dublin as it was expected to do ? — I have been 
informed that it did work very well at first. I do not 
know how it works at present. 

5593. Are you aware that a very simple statute, 
repealing what are called the rate-paying clauses of the 
Municipal Act, and applicable not only to Belfast but to 
all other municipal boroughs in Ireland, would put an 
end to all abuses with regard to the collection of rates ? 
— Well, such a statute could be easily framed, no doubt; 
and would, no doubt, have the effect of putting an end 
to all improper practices, either at the connivance of 
any one, or at tho instigation of the collectors themselves. 

5594. Are you aware that the Parliamentary fran- 
chise depends upon the payment of the poor-rate only? 
— Yes, it disqualifies if you do not pay it. 

5595. But no other tax? — Not that I am aware of. 

5596. Now, formerly was it not clogged with the 
other taxes ?— I do not know what it was. 

5597. Do you know that it is discretionary with the 
Council even now, to put that clause of the Municipal 
Act into operation, making the non-payment of rates a 
disqualification ?— Is it for the election of the Cor- 
poration? 

5598. Are you aware that it does not follow unless 
the Town Council do certain acts? — I know it is so 



here; the non-payment of certain rates disqualifies; 
such rates as borough and police rates. 

5599. Now, with regard to that proposition you 
speak of about the rate-payers, do you include the rate- 
payers represented by Mr. Macrory, Mr. Charters, and 
others, as parties to get their costs if they are to be 
taxed compulsorily ? — Well, I have formed no opinion 
upon that ; I spoke of the rate-payers as a body ; I 
have not considered the case of these gentlemen who 
opposed individually, having property outside the 
boundary. 

5600. Now, if the law is allowed to take its course, 
and the fund to be recovered by the Chancery proceed- 
ings be lodged with the Accountant-General, and that 
your taxes should be reduced thereby, are you willing, 
individually, to contribute your quota to a fund for the 
indemnification of myself as relator, and all other per- 
sons who may have sustained special loss : suppose the 
proceedings are carried out, and that the respondents 
pay costs between solicitor and client, are you and the 
rate-payers, who generally act with you, willing to in- 
demnify me ? 

Mr. Copinger. — You are not bound to answer that 
question, you are on your oath. 

Witness — Put the question in a tangible shape. 

Mr. Major. — He has given a very strong opinion 
that you should be indemnified. 

Mr. Horrison. — Yes, by my clients. 

5601. Mr. Rea. — I want to show that each party 
should indemnify those who have sustained loss in try. 
ing to serve them. Do you remember, Mr. Shaw, being 
a party to a resolution putting an end to the negotiation 
carried on by Mr. Bristoe, Mr. Lemon, Mr. Dunville, 
and Mr. Macnamara? — I was present at the discussion, 
but I took no part in the final decision. 

5602. Mr. Macdonogh. — You say, Mr. Shaw, that 
there should be no charge put upon the rate-payers 
without their consent being first obtained ; will you 
kindly tell me how you propose that that consent should 
be obtained ? — It is to be obtained, I presume ; for the 
terms of any agreement or arrangement would have to 
be submitted to the public, and they would have to be 
regularly polled. 

5603. Is it by the unanimous consent, or the consent 
of the majority of the rate-payers?— I think it should 
be by the consent of three-fourths at least ; I cannot 
exactly state what amount would be a fair thing with- 
out inspecting the rate-books ; but I think it should be 
at least three-fourths; and I think that when there 
are parties whose rates are paid by the landlords, they 
should have a voice, their names ought to be on because 
they virtually pay the rates. 

5604. Mr. Major. — According to your opinion three- 
fourths of the rate-payers should be consenting parties, 
three-fourths of those inhabiting houses, who pay 
rates ? — The occupiers are not on the list, in some cases, 
when the landlord pays the rates, but the tenant virtually 
pays them. 

5605. Mr. Macdonogh. — Then you are of opinion 
that any consent to be entered into should have the 
consent of the majority of the rate-payers ? — Yes, three- 
fourths ; because I look upon the arrangement of this 
matter as a thing on which there should be a great 
deal done on both sides, both in forgetfulness and for- 
giveness, and unless it is done amicably, it will only 
make bad worse. 

5606. Do you think there should be a public meet- 
ing ? — No ; they should be polled. 

5607. Now, the next step is, you think it is desir- 
able that the litigation would cease ? — I said I thought 
it would be a great advantage that it would cease on terms. 

5608. As to the reconstruction of the Council, I do 
not want to inquire into political matters at all ?— - You 
cannot get out of it without going into political matters ; 
that is one matter for arrangement. 

5609. It is a quagmire on which I will not put my 
foot ? — I am willing to go into it. 

5610. Then you are of opinion that it does necessarily 
complicate the matter ? — I am ; it must necessarily form 
part of it. 
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5611- You think that the respondents should pay 

such portion of the money ? — I said “ a ” portion 

of the money ; because “ such” portion is unascertain- 
able • I said “ such ” at first, and then I changed it to 
“ a portion.” 

5612. Then, you said that a sum of money should 
be recouped to the rates, can you specify what that sum 
should be ?— I can, if you like, but I left it an open 
matter; I say, £14,000. 

5613. £14,000 should be paid by these respondents! 

Yes. 

5614- That is your proposition, that £14,000 should 
be paid by the respondents ? — Yes. 

5615. And, Mr. Shaw, having made them pay £14,000 
for an error of judgment, would you give them a lien 
on the property which they purchased with the money! 
—No ; certainly not, I say, if you let them off for that. 

5616. And you think that honest! — I think there 
is a loss on May’s fields, south, of £14,000, and I would 
make them give that and forgive the rest. 

5617. And you would keep the frontages! — Yes; 
they would get cheap out of it. 

5618. You would keep the property and make them 
pay £14,000 1 — I say, I think they would get cheap out 
of it; and, furthermore, they should pay the costs of 
opposing the two bills, the costs of the Chancery suit, 
and give Mr. Rea a sum independently of that. 

5619. How much ! — I have my own view of that 
matter. 

5620. That is the reason I ask you ; how much 
should these men pay Mr. Rea for bringing them into the 
Chancery suit! — I think they should give him £5,000. 

5621. That is £14,000 to the rate, £5,000 to Mr. 
Rea, and all the costs, including the costs of the two bills, 
and you keeping the property 1 — It would come up to 
about £25,000, what was contemplated in Parliament. 

5622. And you keep all the property ! — Of course ; 
it was bought with our money, and improved with our 
money ; I think they would get very cheaply out of 
the scrape ; it would come to about £25,000, what we 
contemplated in Parliament. 

5623. And that is the proposition which you have 
gravely put forward, along with the reconstruction of 
the Council and political arrangements, into which I 
will not enter! — Yes, you heard me state that. 

5624. Mr. Harrison. — May I ask you whether this 
would put any thing into your own pocket, these terms you 
speak of, either in the way of repayment or otherwise! 
—It might put the subscription I gave, to oppose the 
Bill of 1850 ; but whether it would or not, I cannot say. 
I presume it would give me back that. 

5625. Are you only £50 out of pocket! — I am only 
£50 out of pocket that I could recover by that arrange- 
ment, or would be likely to recover. 

5626. You would give Mr. Rea £5,000 and all the 
subscriptions he has got! — Of his pecuniary arrange- 
ments, I know nothing ; I know of my own knowledge 
nothing ; you heard, of course, what he said in court 
to-day. 

5627. But you have expressed an opinion that would 
be a very serious matter to my clients, if carried out ; 
I want to see whether you have expressed it cautiously 
and advisedly ; you would give Mr. Rea £5,000, the con- 
tributions he received, and all his costs ? — With regard 
to the contributions, I know nothing of them. 

5628. Have you contributed yourself! — No. 

5629. Nothing at all 1 — No. 

5630. Directly or indirectly! — You may say, perhaps, 
that I have ; I have paid money for opposition and 
political affairs, and that might be twisted by an in- 
genious advocate into contributing. No, I have contri- 
buted nothing to Mr. Rea that I could or would recover. 

5631. The question is, would you give him £5,000 
out of my clients’ pockets, all the contributions he has 
received, and all his costs ! — I tell you, I could not give 
him other peoples’ money. 



5632. Mr. Major. — But, in your opinion, should he Sept. 9, 185&. 
get that ! — Whatever advances he has received from ~~ 
other parties, I presume he would repay himself ; I do E ’ 
not think it has to do with the settlement. 

5633. Mr. Harmon.— Is he not to get his costs !— 

Yes, the costs he has incurred in the Chancery suit, and 
a sum for expenses. 

5634. Do you mean, costs out of pocket ! — No ; costs 
and labour he has given, the employment of clerks, and 
other matters connected with the inquiry. 

5635. Do you not know that he will get his costs !— 

There are costs in the Chancery suit standing out 
against him, which he should get. 

5636. Do you mean the second information which 
has been dismissed against him by one or two! — Yes, 
costs obtained by Mr. Lepper, and other costs inci- 
dentally incurred. 

5637. Mr. Gopinger. — Y ou know there are two classes 
of costs, costs between solicitor and client, and costs 
between party and party, taxed differently, one rigidly, 
and the other more liberally. Do you mean that he 
should be entitled to full costs ! — I think he should be 
entitled to be paid all costs to which he would be 
liable, and which he has been put to, connected with 
the matter. 

5638. Mr. Harrison. — Do you mean that he is to get 
the contributions also, as well as the £5,000 ! 

Mr. Rea. — I never received contributions ; I borrowed 
money. 

5639. Mr. Harrison. — I want to know, Mr. Shaw, 
would you give Mr. Rea the costs, all the costs of this 
Chancery suit, which has lasted for over three years, 
the £5,000 you spoke of, and the contributions he has 
received ! — How can I give him money that is not my 
own. 

5640. What did you give him, independently of the 
£50! — It was a £10 note I gave for a particular purpose. 

5641. Mr. Major. — Suppose him to have received 
no contributions or pecuniary aid, would you give him 
£5,000 and all his costs between attorney and client 1 
— Y es. 

5642. Is that what you propose? — Yes; let him 
settle about the money he borrowed from other parties, 

I have nothing to say to it ; I cannot deal with other 
peoples’ money. 

5643. Mr. Gopvnger. — You mean that if you gave him 
£20 for a subscription, you would not trouble yourself 
to look after that? — Yes. 

5644. Mr. Harrison. — You stated that inasmuch as 
the public money has been wasted, such portion of the 
money, or a portion of the money forming part of the 
illegal debt, — of course it is only what you call the 
wasted portion, which forms part of the illegal debt ? — 

I say a sum of money ; £14,000 being part of a greater 
sum wasted. 

5645. Do you think that there has been more than 
£14,000 wasted ? — I do. 

5646. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know of other 
moneys wasted? — I have given my testimony, that I 
consider the money spent in obtaining the Blackstaff 
Bill positively wasted and thrown away. 

5647. Mr. Harrison. — You remember Belfast a long 
time. Are the improvements about Belfast, and the 
quays, a benefit to the town, I ask you, as a merchant? 

—It has been a benefit to the town, but in considering 
the extent of benefit you must consider the cost; and if a 
man spends money beyond liis income, and finds him- 
self in difficulties, I do not consider that a benefit. 

5648. Were you here, in the year 1846, when the 
houses were taken ? — I was. 

5649. Do you know the steps that were taken to get 
them on fair and reasonable terms? — I do not know of 
my own knowledge. 

5650. You would not give Mr. Rea’s father any thing, 

I ask you, because it appears on your own proposal ? 

Mr. Gopinger. — It is struck out. 
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5651. Mr. Watson, are you an inhabitant of Belfast? 

5652. Are you a considerable owner of house pro- 
perty in Belfast? — lam. 

5653. State about the amount of your rental from 
house property ? — I think it is about £700 a-year, as 
near as I can go at present. 1 should observe that not 
knowing any question to be put to me I cannot be pre- 
cisely accurate. 

5654. Where are those houses situate ? — The greater 
portion of them are situate at the Albert Crescent, and 
near to Brooke-street, Coven try-road, and the Quad- 
rant-road. 

5655. That is, in what they call the Pound district ( 
Yes. 

5656. Do you think, with regard, to that district, 
that for some years past the Corporation have paid pro- 
per attention to the cleansing and sewerage ? — I think 
the Town Council did put sewers in ; but, of course, 

I had to pay for them in the streets I formed myself ; 
but the Town Council did make some for me, for which 
I had to pay them. 

5657. When the streets are completed are they kept 
in order by the Town Council? — They are. You must 
complete the streets, and then they are taken off your 

5658. Have the Town Council paid proper attention 
to those streets which they have taken off your hands, 
or laid out, a sufficient sum of money on them ?— I can- 
not find fault with them at all. They have been always 
attentive to what I have required them to do. They have 
been very attentive to all I required, so far as necessity 

" *5659. Is that since the Chancery decree ?— My 
houses have been built since 1853. 

5060. Do you know May’s fields, south ? — I do. 

5661. Do you hold a high opinion of that as building 
ground?— I do not. I bold the opinion that it was one 
of the most injudicious, unnecessary, and unjust pur- 
chases. perhaps,' that the Town Council has made, and I 
find fault with them. I consider it, in the first place, 
injudicious and unnecessary, because I think the wants 
of the town did not require it ; and secondly, I consider 
it was unjust and injudicious, because by the Town 
Council taking that property, they wasted the public 
money, which could have been better applied for the 
purchase of other property in the town ; and I also con- 
sider that it influenced or induced the town to take a 
line of extension down into a swampy and unhealthy 
district, taking it, as it were, out of its legitimate 
course. I think that the Town Council should not have 
taken that quantity at all. They had no occasion for 
it ; and I think it was taking the town out of the natu- 
ral line, because naturally the town should have ex- 
tended to the heights which would have been more 
healthy, and of more advantage to the town. That is 
my opinion as to that. 

5662. Now, if they had surplus money, at the time 
that they purchased May’s fields, south, do you think it 
would have been bettor for them to have exercised 
their power for the improvement of Hudson’s entry, 
and other places like it, in the centre of the town ?— I 
am of opinion that that would have been the most legi- 
timate place in the town to lay out money. Newstreets 
in that district would have been a benefit to the town, 
and it would have taken away nests of pollution. There 
are disgraceful places about there — Hudson s-entry, 
Bluebell-entry— full of improper houses, and not pro- 
perly sewered, and all the nuisance thrown in the public 
streets, by that means creating a very bad smell. 

5663. Mr. Major.— Then, the expenditure of the 
money would have been very desirable in that district ? 

Certainly, it was unnecessary where it was. If the 

streets when they bought were built on, it would induce 
the town out of its proper course. 

5664. Mr. Rea.— Tell us, now, the difference of the 
land between the two districts ?— I am not an engineer, 
but I know that it is difficult to drain it ; but if it is agood 



clay bottom, I am told it is very difficult to drain it • 
the water still lies on it, and it still keeps wet and damp. 

5665. You are speaking of May’s fields, south ? — Yes. 

5666. Mr. Major. — What is your opinion of the im- 
provement of Victoria-street ? — I consider that a very 
great improvement to the town, and that the portion 
taken down by the Town Council was very necessary. 

5667. Do you extend that to the improvement of the 
district? — I do not know of any improvement of the 
town that I find fault with. The only thing I do find 
fault with is, the purchase of May’s fields, south. I 
think that the improvements of the town were quite 
legitimate, and that the improvements which I have 
mentioned would add to its grandeur and respectability, 
which I would like to see supported. Of course, there 
may be a good deal of extravagance and money ex- 
pended ; but suppose that, I would not find fault with 
the Town Council for purchasing this property and 
building houses. If there is any fault I could find with 
them, it would be going too far with the public moneys 
before they found they had sufficient. 

5668. Mr. Rea. — But even with regard to Victoria- 
street, would it not be more desirable that the lower part 
of those streets should be widened, and that those other 
matters should be done, about Hudson’s entry and Hill- 
street, before the extension of Victoria-street were 
made ? — I think that the parts they took down were 
necessary; and I think that if the centre portions of the 
town were taken, that these places would be more valu- 
able than the building. 

5669. Mr. Copinger — Do you think that the sanitary 
state of Belfast has been improved by the opening of 
Victoria-street, and the making of that open to the 
lough and the river? — Very much, sir; I think that 
could not be disputed at all; all the openings to the 
quay. I give my opinions, on my oath, as conscien- 
tiously as 1 can do. 

5670. The opening of Victoria-street, and all those 
places very much improved the sanitary state of Belfast? 
— Yes, sir. The old quays taken away then were very 
filthy places. Those quays were taken away and re- 
moved, and a custom-house built and a bank ; and all 
these things are great improvements to the town ; and I 
am sure that the bank and custom-house would not 
be built, were' it not that those improvements were made 
in Victoria-street. I speak what I think on the part of 
the Town Council, as well as against them. 

5671. Mr. Rea. — Are you aware that a great number 
of these matters were done by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners ? — I know that some of them were. They had 
the quays filled up and other things. I did not say 
that they were all done by the Corporation ; but the im- 
provement is very great. 

5672. Was not the custom-house built by the Govern- 
ment? — I believe so. 

5673. And the ground given by the Government? — 
Yes. I heard that a portion of it was given by the 
town. 

5674. With regard to the Blackslaff and Pound-burn, 
would it have been more desirable for the Corporation 
at the time they purchased May’s fields, south, to have 
abated these nuisances?— I think it would be a very 
great addition to the sanitary state of the town, if it was 
abated. It goes near my property. I think the last 
witness was doubtful whether it could be culvertized, 
least the culvert should be blown up with the force of 
the flood. I think there should be a Corinthian arch 
thrown over the entire space; and that the sewerage 
from the various mills and places should be blocked out; 
I consider that that would do away with all the filth and 
nuisance and impurities that evaporate from it. 

5675. What do you say about the Pound-burn ? — I 
am not so conversant with the Pound-burn. I think it 
would be a difficult thing to have sewerage sufficiently 
large and extensive upon both. There are several mills 
upon the Pound-burn, and I do not think it could be 
remedied without great injury to the mill- owners. I 
think the Pound-burn should be made the leading sewer 
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, wh „le district. The Pound-burn could not be was inflicted on the town. Mr. Fenton, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Sept.^S. 
diverted from its course. There are a great many Lepper, Dr. M'Gee, and many others, are above all sus- Wjm ^ 

■». »*. ‘‘ e . ilea iLo B iviJ *— * ** 



“utririrai P «<is in * ki,u > ° f «** ‘i»y «w« • 

. i i water for their engines and their consent to the waste in the extraordinary purchase 
machinery f re Whether°it lould be cS'rtLd without of May’s fields south \ and I think if they left the r affairs 
ma nmnprtv of the mill-owners is a thin" for to others, and did not take proper precautions, they 

mJU ry to the property of the mill owners, a tmn 0 ^ d ’ somethin , r ; but it would be too bad to 



injury o e piopei y ’ ° should pay something; but it would be too bad to 

“S “Sid not thewnter of the lW-burnbe given exact vfihatmig* considered by other P-tice to be 

tctlie mill-owners without tlie sewerage matter, if proper deserved. I would be more lenient and 1 am one ot 
precautions were taken to convey that matterinto scwersl those who are strongly of opinion that the matter should 
T dare sav it could ; but I do not know whether the be settled. . . . 

waterwould be sufficient for the wants of the mill- 5688. Could you form any opinion as to the amount 
waae of compensation which you think should be awarded to 

"W Would it not be better 1— It would be purer, Mr. Ben, for his services, which you describe as being 
m,t it very useful to the town ?— Well, it is generally admitted 

“‘wra* Tou say that the Pound-burn could be cnl- that he should receive the amount of the costs of the 
verted J—-No : I Lid the Blackstaif. Chancery suit ; and 1 may say that if Kr. Kea gets 

5679 Prom what part ?— From its source, before the £5,000— if the inhabitants of the town pay £5,000 
mills touch it at all, if you want to abate the nuisance, it would be almost I should say, really less than he 
If you can deprive the mills of the nuisance coming into deserves for the labour he undertook in bringing these 

rliesc places, I think you should do it at the head. things to a stand. ». 

5G80 Do you not think that the Pound-burn should 5689. You wou d add to that his costs ? Oh, yes. 

be culver ted ?_Yes, if it could be done ; but I think it 5690. Mr. Conger .- You say that if the inhabit- 

be cuivciiLu ^ ts raised £5 000, you would contribute to it?— I 



these places, I think you should do it at the head. 

5680. Do you not think that the Pound-burn should 
be culverted ?— Yes, if it could be done ; but I think it 
is sufficiently sewered. 

5681. Are you aware whether the Town Council have 
powers to do so ? — I am not. I heard it said that 
they had that power, and that they could have done it 
without an Act of Parliament at all. 



5682. Are you aware 



; could be done ; but I flunk it 5690. Mr. Cvpinger .- Yon say that if the inhabit- 
ants raised £5,000, you would contribute to it? — I 
whether the Town Council have certainly would. ... 

m not. I heard it said that 5691. You think that he was of service in exposing, 
d that they could have done it to say the least, such unadvised expenditure which 
ment at all ought to have been put an end to ? — -Exactly. I have 

that several of those mills yon been much gratified with the award made by the four 



-If SHttaMft* .« t„e jafaff-t ZM 

f ” A 

fields' 1 south t — Oh, decidmlly. If they had done that I reside nut of town, about a mde and a-qnarter from 
with the money no person would have found fault with the Exchange ; it was my opinion that the borough was 
U because it wouU be for the sanitary improvement of extended too far, and that there was no necessity for 
u, because wuuui uto j i ita extens i on to such extremes as it was carried out 



iKl'SSkiM.ykfi* the water boundary, and yet I ainnow taxed for borough 
south would yon think it to be worth double as much 1 rate, that is the 3d. rate. I complain of that I pay 
J wolS ithink a person purchasingihesameampunt, £120 a-y«ar for house and ground attached to it, and I 
it „u“d he worth double to him for building purposes, complain of having also to pay the borough rate, getting 
5687. Mr. Major . — Have yon formed any opinion as no advantage from it ; and 



to. I am neither watched nor lighted, and I am beyond 



—I would. I think a personpurchasingthesameamount, 

it would be worth double to him for building purposes. 
5687. Mr. Major.— Rave you formed any opinion as 



TSSS to -d to market, I think the bmough Is sufficiently 



. without the addition of |he borough rate, making po.pl. 

settlement I think it cates P *?6SS! it your opinion that those 

amongst the inhabitants, an pi It would bo who send produce to tbe markets should not he charged 

Conservatives in opposition to each other. I -would be who . tu , j tIlink „ should not bo charged 

I tirink tSS™ hfdi, be ob- With borough rate if they live out of t ho town, and pay 

tained without a proper ’ ‘thoTufbeei. a fitted' l.or watch. ? I tUnk° i.at“at iny Se™ should 

he a differential rate, for the town derives the advan- 
brought forward this suit, which has cost him labour and tage of those who reside close to it. Now, a large 
. ° , , . • i i l - if bv t think it has portion of the streets and houses are part in and part 

pains, has distinguished himself by it 1 think it lias po borough ; and when these houses are 

laboured under I am strongly of opinion that the not speak alone of myself individually, but it is the 

award made by Mr Dunville, Mr. Bristoe, Mr. Lemon, complaint of others also, that they have to pay, and 

should have been carried out. I that they have no When 



award made by Mr DunJifle^l/r. Bristoe, Mr. Lemon, complaint of others also, that they have to pay, and 
:rdT«ri«»To. W rs, ; it cannot be expected the? when 5694. The. it is 

narties are brought into these Chancery suits, the parties be no borough rate, except wheie there is police rate, 



payment ; I think that Mr. Rea should be indemnified and cleansing Exactly, 
for his services, and I would be glad of this if a sum _ b695. In fact, t at the 
was fixed. I would, as one of the Liberals of the town, into operation until the he 
urge the award, and subscribe to it ; perhaps it would ies. 

not be as much as he deserves, but I think a sum of 5696. Until you are a ] 



5695. In fact, that the borough rate should not come 
into operation until the houses are watched and lighted? 

5696.. Until you are a part and parcel of the town ? 



exacted from tho respondents; because I consider a tended the borough .to grasp at , “3 fo 7 tt “ ° 

great number of those who had the management of tho purpose of Idling their coffers, and making up 
affairs of the town are men of highly honourable char- deficiencies and their 

aeter, and never derived any benefit from any thing that 5697. Mr. Jfejor—Your opinion is, that you are 
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rated you should have commensurate advantage? — Ex- 
actly; and I think that those who extended it should 
have thought of that ; we have no benefit from it ; and 
any thing we send to market we pay for ; I pay between 
£3 and £4 borough rate on my private residence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5698. Suppose that the Corporation were absolutely 
bound to pay £801 a-year for May’s fields, south, that 
by the Statute they had the power to take that lease, 
and that the rates were pledged for ever by that lease 
to the rent of £801, a serious rent; would you not 
think that the purchasing up of that rent, at twenty 
years’ purchase, at a time when money was cheap in the 
market, would be an advantageous purchase? — Of course 
I would, if they were obliged to do it, 

5699. If you yourself were bound by a lease in per- 
petuity to pay £801 a-year, and that you could pur- 
chase it up, and become the owner in fee, at twenty 
years’ purchase, when you could get money at three 
and a-half per cent., would not that be a decided ad- 
vantage?— It decidedly would; but if you refer to 
saddling the town with May’s fields, south, property, if 
I had any influence at all with regard to it, and I am 
on my oath, I would give over these May’s fields, south, 
to the gentlemen who made the purchase, to make the 
best of it, because the town does not require it ; I 
would hand it over to the special respondents. 

5700. You think that it would not be just or honest 
to keep the property and not to pay for it ? — I think it 
would be very dishonest ; I think we should not keep 
the property and make the special respondents pay for 
it ; but as the town does not require it, I think that we 
should hand the property over to those gentlemen who 
made the injudicious purchase. 

5701- Mr. Copinger. — You think that the error in 
judgment was in taking the lease of May’s fields, south, 
at £801 per year ? — Exactly ; I think it was injudicious. 

5702. Mr. Macdonogh. — Has not the borough of 
Belfast, that town of which you exhibit a just pride, 
has it been benefited by the improvements of Victoria- 
street, and by the erection of those splendid buildings 
to which you referred? — No doubt about it. 

5703. In its character, its external appearance, and 
sanitary condition ? — Yes. 

5704. Was it not for the interests of commerce that 
the alterations which have been effected in the quays 
should have taken place? — Yes. 

5705. Is it not infinitely better to see the steamers 
close up to the bridge, and taking their places under 
that magnificent Custom-house ; and to see that fine 
land, and splendid lines of streets, than that those 
wretched hovels that stood there, should have been 
allowed to remain ? — I consider that the Town Council 
of Belfast, the Corporation, deserves great credit for 
what they did there. 

5706. Did they not mean for the best ? — I give them 
great credit for what they did in that locality. 

5707. Mr. Copinger . — Is it your opinion that with 
the exception of the taking of the lease of May’s fields, 
south, at £801 a-year, all the other acts of the Corpo- 
ration were done bond fide, and for the benefit of the 
borough of Belfast? — Well, I think they were, with 
that exception, the taking of that May’s fields, south ; 
and another thing they have taken into their considera- 
tion, which I do not approve of, the bath and wash- 
houses ; the Town Council have taken upon themselves 
to make the purchase, and the matter is now in law ; 
I think it was a most unnecessary purchase with the 
public money. When the bath and wash-houses were 
first erected, it was expected that they would benefit 
the borough, but very few have ever availed themselves 
of the advantages, aud yet the Town Council have 
bargained with those benevolent men who first erected 
those bath-houses ; with that exception, and the taking 
of May’s fields, south, aud the law expenses of Acts of 
Parliament and otherwise, which every one. regrets ; 
with these exceptions, I think that the Town Council 
deserves very great credit for many things they have 
done. 

5708. What was the costs of the bath and wash- 



houses? — £1,360, I think ; that experiment has failed 
about the wash-houses. 

5709. Doyou know anything about the Water Board ? 
— I do, a little. 

57 10. Do you think that it would be for the benefit 
of the borough of Belfast if there was one uniform col- 
lection of rates? — I am of that opinion ; 1 believe that 
the boundaries should be changed ; I agree with the 
last gentleman who was examined about the boundaries ; 
I believe that all the wards should be alike, and I think 
that the rates and taxes of the town should be received 
in one office ; I know that many differ with me in that 
point, but I think it would afford a great facility for the 
collection of the rates, for sometimes a rate-payer does 
not know when he has paid all his rates and taxes. 

5711. Mr. Major — And are you of opinion that the 
Water Board powers should be transferred to the Town 
Council ? — I am ; I think there has been a great deal 
of tergiversation at the Water Board ; and I think that 
the Water Board jurisdiction should be put under the 
jurisdiction of the Town Council. I had an establish- 
ment at No. 21, Merchant’s-quay, Dublin, for a great 
many years, and I never had any difficulty with respect 
to the rates and taxes of it. 

5712. Mr. Copinger. — That is, that they were all 
under the control of the Collector-General. You think 
that here there should be one uniform collection ? — Yes ; 
I think that it would put an end to a great deal of ex- 
cessive law. 

5713. There is another matter I wish to ask you 
about, and it is with respect to the prospective valua- 
tion of Mr. Griffith : there is now, as you are aware, a 
different valuation for .the Water Board, and for the 
Corporation ; what is your opinion with respect to that; 
do you think that the valuation should be uniform or 
separate? — My opinion is that it should be uniform ; 
and I hail with great pleasure the coming of Mr. 
Griffith into this locality ; we are very anxious for his 
valuation ; and I think that that valuation should be 
the standard one for this town, as regards its taxation ; 
and I am certain it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the town. 

5714. For all purposes? — For all rates and taxes. 

5715. Is it your opinion that there should be, in con- 
sequence of that valuation, any difference in the scale of 
rates ; whether the present maximum should be enlarged 
to any extent to make up for the probable diminution 
of the general valuation ? — Well, sir, I think that the 
taxes must be such as the expenditure of the town re- 
quires ; and, although I am the holder of a large portion 
of house property in the town, I am of opinion that the 
proper course for the Town Council would be one uni- 
form rate. Now, there is one rate for one house, and 
another for another. My opinion is, though it would be 
disadvantageous to myself, that there should be a uni- 
form rate. I think that that would be most desirable. 
The mill-owner that is valued at £400 or £500 a-year, 
if he pays on a rate of 3s. or 4s., as formerly (latterly 
it is only 2s. 2d.), he is also paying on his income out of 
the profits of his business. 1 think he should only pay 
on the value of his mill at the same rate as the man who 
occupies a house valued at £10 a-year. Each will be 
paying on the value. I think a person occupying a low 
class of house ought to be rated the same as the man 
who will have to pay on a large valuation, and each 
person according to his holding If a man pays on £8, 
or £10, or £20 a-year, I think he should pay as large a 
police rate and borough rate on the value of his holding 
as the man that has to pay on £500. The man who has 
large and extensive property very probably has the man 
in his employment who pays on the small value. I think 
that uniform valuation would be an advantage. 

5716. Mr. Major. — You think that additional in- 
come brings additional obligations ? — Yes. 

5717. Mr. Copinger. — After that general valuation, do 
I understand you to say that there should be a poundage 
rate instead of a sliding rate? — Yes. That is what I 
think. There should be a regular poundage taxation. 

5718. That is to say — if the rate is 3d., and a house 
valued at £10, the party should pay ten threepences— 
if the house is valued at £1,000, he should pay 1,000 
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threepences !— Exactly i and I think that the one conn- 
terbalances the other ; because the men who hold large 
mills are taxed very heavily, and it comes heavily upon 
their incomes. , , . , , , 

5719. Do you think that having the sliding scale, and 
increasing rates, tends to prevent building— -that is, that 
if a man has to pay 4s. 6d. if the value of Ins house is 
over £200, that he will be disposed to make it only 
£199 i-Well, 1 do not think that upon a man of pro- 
perty, about to erect a building, that that would operate 



upon him, or that he would consider the taxation ; but Sept. 9, l«68. 

I think that it prevents many people building upon spe- 

culation. The heavy taxation is a great preventative ^at^n Esq 
of building. That is my impression. But for the heavy ’ 

taxation 1 think that more people would be disposed to 
speculate in building. I am of opinion that the exces- 
sive taxation of Belfast — the police, borough, and water 
rates, and the county cess — each of these things have 
deteriorated building in the town. 



Mr. Francis Rea, sworn and examined by Mr. J ohn Rea. 

5720. Mr. Rea, how long have you been a resident mapped, and laid down at a joint meeting of the Town 



of Belfast ?— About fifty-eight years. 

5721. Have you had considerable opportunity of being 
conversant witli the statistics of the town ? — Yes. 

5722 Did you take the census of Belfast for the (jo- 
.eminent, in the year 1821 1— In tire year 1822 for 
1821, and in 1832 for 1831. 

5723. Were you a valuator for police purposes ? — 

^5724. For the old Commissioners? — Yes; for the old 
Committee and Commissioners, in 1831 and part of 



Improvement Committee, and Market Committee, and 
the map was initialed by the Chairman ; but the final 
arrangement of markets was in 1853, and then the ar- 
rangements of 1850 were nearly allaltered or abandoned. 

5741. In what year? — I may say 1852-53. 

5742. Was that map prepared in 1850 to be laid 
before Parliament? — It was prepared for Captain Leech, 
and was laid before him. 

5743. That was the preliminary Parliamentary in- 
quiry ? — Yes. I never saw it since. 

5744. But, previous to the Parliamentary inquiry of 
1850, had there been talk about markets? — Ob, yes, 
before that. It was not lor the purposes of the Bill of 



5725. At what period were you appointed Clerk of 

“fflML'md 1 a?propo 8 ftio», that you Mi apply, WOsftntftS markets were aretlocnted. 
come from tie Town Council J-Te.-not a. a body 5745. How long after the reject™, of the Brll of 

bat from certain parties of then,, Mr. dobn Bates and n0 M.er 

Mr. Joseph xoung. . . 1Q - Q 

5727. What time were yon appealed i-I» March, ^ ^ bybg . 01ll of tlie 

5728. Dp to what period did you continue in office ! places designated aa markets on May’s fields, south i— 

5729. During ^tbat period had yon an opportunity of 5747 Who was the other party engaged with yon 1 

becoming acquainted with the proceedings of the Town Mr. Hastings. 

Improvement and Market Committee. Impartially with 5748. Have yon either a copy, or the plan, that was 
both particularly with the Market Committee. I was agreed upon between youl-I have, as far as regards 
for several months, in 1847, engaged with the Town Maysfields, south, having seen the original map in Mr. 



Improvement Committee, and know something about 
their performances at that period. 

5730. Do you recollect the time of the taking ot 
May’s fields, south, on lease? — In 1848. Yes. 

5731. What was the object of taking the ground?— 
For a building speculation ; there was no necessity for it 
for market purposes. 

5732. Was there at that time a belief on the part ot 

the Town Council, that their taking of it for building 
purposes would enable them to keep down or reduce the 
rates?— There was; that it would be ultimately bene- 
ficial. . 

5733. Has it been successful as a building specula- 
tion? — No. . 

5734. Now, at the time it was taken, m 1848, was 
there any necessity for any portion of it for market pur- 
poses ? — Not the slightest. 

5735. Was there at that time on May’s fields, north, 
sufficient ground for every market purpose ? — Yes ; and 
is yet. 

5736. And was there ground to spare ? — Yes, in my 

opinion. , 

5737. And is there not ground to spare on May s 
fields, north, with proper arrangements ? — Y es. There 
are about three acres between St. John’s Church and 
May’s fields, south ; the measurement is not upon this 
map before me ; but taking by the space upon which 
the measurements are, there are three statute acres be- 
tween May’s fields, south, and St. John’s Church, not 
occupied except for grazing ; and there are 4 acres and 
32 perches occupied as a horse fair twelve days, in 
the year for about seven hours each, and the remaining 
353 days occupied for grazing cattle and sheep. 

5738. Now, do you recollect the period at which 
markets, or places for markets, were first laid out on 
May’s fields, south ? — Previous to the Bill of 1850. 

5739. What was done then ?— There were markets 
laid out, and changes of markets contemplated, on May’s 
fields, north, and some to be placed on May’s fields, south. 

5740. They were in contemplation ? — Oh, they were. 



Hastings’ possession ; that is, the one that was lost. I 
saw it in the Town Clerk’s office. I will explain the 
points of it as to May’s fields, north. 

5749. With regard to the forty-one acres, how much 
of them did you lay out for market purposes in 1852 ? — ■ 
Including the slaughterhouse-field, which is on the same 
side as Steward-street, in the three markets, I think 
there is about eleven acres. The measurements are all 
here, but I would lose time in totting them up. 

5750. About eleven acres? — Yes. 

5751. Leaving about thirty-one acres for building 
purposes? — Yes, thirty-one acres, about, which are 
marked off for streets. I am not speaking of the two 
acres outside the river. 

5752. What scheme did you lay out for the markets ? 
Did you think that these markets would do for five or 
ten years, or what ? — After the ground was laid off in 
May’s fields, south, Mr. Hastings and I studied the ques- 
tion a good deal, as much as if the entire business had 
been our own. He asked me, one day, “ Mr. Rea, do 
you require any more ground on May’s fields, south ?” 
“ No,” I said, “ now that you have marked off tkemar- 
kethouse-field, there is as much market ground on 
May’s fields, south, and May’s fields, north, as will do 
the town of Belfast for the next century.” 

5753. Was that arrangement so made, in the first 
instance by Mr. Hastings and you, afterwards approved 
of by the Town Council? — I never heard any thing 
further about it. 

5754. Was it acted on from that time to the present? 
— There has been no change. There is one of the mar- 
kets laid off on May’s fields, south, which would do. for 
a cattle-market, but it has been used only for grazing. 
The pork-market and the horse-market could both be 
held together — for this reason, that the horse-market 
only occupies one day in each inontb, and the pork-mar- 
ket would always be over before the horse-market com- 
mences ; and thereby there would be a great saving of 
ground and expense, for this simple reason, that the 
horse-fair has never paid the ground-rent of the ground 
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Sept. 9 , 1858 . it occupies as a horse-fair. It begins from about eleven 

to twelve o’clock, and closes about four or from that 

Mr. Francis to g ve 0 ’ c l 0 ck in the evening ; and the remainder of the 
Kea ' year there is sheep grazing on it and cattle. 

5755. How much of May’s fields, south, is occupied by 
permanent market-places] — Well, there is a permanent 
market there— the flax and fruit-market. It is enclosed 
by a fine stone wall ; it is quite large enough. Then, 
the other is in Oxford-street — the sheds — what was to be 
the ultimate horse-fair and pork-market; and these two 
make about four acres, all but one perch — 3a. 3r. 39p. 
And then the ultimate cattle-market includes, according 
to the measurement here marked, 3a. 3r. 28p. in the 
whole square ; and then, in that whole square there is 
a private building, enclosed within the market mearings, 
which is yet to be purchased from the owner. 

5756. Mr. Coping er Did I understand you to say 

that to you and Mr. Hastings was committed the ma- 
nagement of that, the laying out of it? — Yes; there 
was no person interfered with it, either in_the first laying 
out, in 1850, or in the final laying out of 1852. 

5757. Mr. Major. — You were then in the service of 
the Corporation? — Yes. 

5758. Mr. Copinger. — Did you communicate with 
the Improvement Committee ? — At that time, unless 
specially sent for, I had no communication with them. 

5759. But did you communicate to them what you 
were doing with Mr. Hastings ? — 1 do not recollect ; I 
think not; I think I understood that Mr. Hastings was 
instructed by them. 

5760. Were you appointed to assist him ? — As Clerk 
of the Markets it became my province to tell him what 
I thought best for the interests of the Council and the 
town. 

5761. Mr. Rea. — Were you in doubt that all that was 
agreed upon between you and Mr. Hastings, was ratified 
or not?— Oh, not the slightest ; but whether it is on 
the minutes or not, I cannot tell, because there was a 
great deal done by them that is not on the minutes. 

5762. Mr. Copinger. — Was it at your recommenda- 
tion that the flax-market was placed there ? — Y es, sir ; 
when the ground was there, I was certainly entitled to 
take advantage of it for my purposes. 

5763. And the other markets ?— Yes ; but I could 
have placed them on May’s fields, north ; there was 
plenty of ground. 

5764. Mr. Rea.— Is there not plenty still ?— Yes, but 
I do not know but that the Church might interfere with 
you, unless you pulled it down. 

576 5. Would there be still space if it was not inter- 
fered with ? — Yes, but it was in my way ; it was seldom 
1 could work for it. 

5766. Do you remember any demand for May’s- 
fields, south, as building ground? — Well, there could 
be no demand on me : I had nothing to say to it, except 
as grazing. I could only answer you from hearsay. 

5767. During the time you were in the office, did 
you ever hear of any demand ? — I heard one of the 
Town Council say, that somebody had been speaking 
about a piece of it at Eliza-street, for a school-house, 
and that they would give £5 a year for it, and withdrew 
it afterwards. 

5768. Was there ever any other demand for it to 
your knowledge? — Never, but there might have been 
twenty, for any thing I know. It was Mr. Potts I heard 
say it. 

5769. Were they willing to set it during the time 
you were there? — Yes, very glad; it cost them £801 
a-year, and two years after they had it, I was glad to 
let it for £30 ; and afterwards, when they took the 
market off, I was glad to let it for £25. 

5770. And was that the average up to the present? 

Oh, no ; we laid it off into nice little parks, to create 

competition, and it doubled the grazing rent. It pro- 
duced about from £60 to £70 a-year for grazing. The 
Gas Company were sinking a bank and had to get rid 
of the clay, and they applied to me for a small field to 
put it on. They put a temporary bridge on the Black- 
staff to wheel it over, and I took advantage of them and 
charged them £40 for it. It would have grazed no 
more than a goat, and cost no more than thirty shillings. 



5771. Have you any document which will enable 

you to show what were the receipts from the markets, 
from 1848 to 1857. What were the receipts from each 
market? — The grain-market in 1848, according to the- 
Town Council’s printed accounts, or from manuscript 
accounts, — it was only in 1851 they printed the market 
account for the public, — in 1848 the gross amount was 
£1,205 16s. 6c?.; it never reached that figure since.. 
In 1849 it was £1,033 6s. 6 \d. In 1850, £1,043 14s. lid. 
In 1851 it was £813 Us. l\d. In 1852 it was £900 
8 s. 1 \d. In 1853 it was £788 5s. 2d. In 1854 it 
was £890 4s. l£c7. In 1855 it was £1,137 10s. 6 id. 
In 1856 it was £1,098 18s. 8 d. In 1857 it was 

£1,025 12s. 4 d., being £180 less than it was nine 
years previously. Average receipts, only £993 14s. 9c/. 

5772. Now, does that include the gross receipts, 
without deducting expenses ? — It does. 

5773. Mr. Copinger. — Was all the grain that came 
into Belfast, in 1848, brought into that market ? — No, 
sir; but the terror of the 372nd section was more upon 
parties bringing in grain then than since. It renders 
them liable to a penalty of forty shillings for any sale 
out of market. 

5774. Was all the grain out of which the Town 
Council had toll brought into that market? — Yes. 

5775. You state that a portion of the grain brought 
into the town, was not brought into the market?- — Yes. 

5776. And no toll paid upon it? — Of course not. 

5777. How is it, that all the grain that was brought 
into Belfast, did not pay toll to the Town Council ? — 
Well, part of it was brought by railway, and some of 
the parties bringing it by railway would leave it 
there, and perhaps put samples in their pockets and go 
to the grain merchants and sell it to them. The Town 
Council had no power to hunt them to the merchants’ 
offices ; and the magistrates held, that a delivery out of 
market was no proof of sale out of market, and refused 
to inflict the penalty. 

5778. Mr. Rea. — You did the best to obtain the 
market tolls that you could ? — I did the best I could. 

5779. Did you find that the extension of the railway 
system had a considerable effect in decreasing the tolls ? 
— Well, I found that it had, and to a much greater 
extent than I myself at first imagined. And when I 
began to think it over, I warned the Market Committee 
of what was likely to be the result, and I believe that 
they thought me a sort of Cassandra. 

5780. What did they say ? — They said for me to do 
my best to improve it. 

5781. Did you do so? — Yes. 

5782. Does it continue still to affect it? — Yes. 

5783. Is it likely to increase so much that it will 
further decrease the revenue ? — I think it will not be 
less, and I think so from the report of the Committee 
I have here. 

5784. Were you present when some observations 
were made to that effect? — No, but I heard it from 
members of the Market Committee ; I will read the 
report of the Assistant Town Clerk on the subject. 
[Reads.] 

5785. Do you know the revenue of the cattle-market 
and horse-fair? — I do. 

5786. State to the Commissioners what was the reve- 
nue of the cattle-market and horse-fair in 1849 ? — It 
was £327 13s. ll|c/. ; in 1850 it was £354 12s. 10c/.; 
in 1851 it was £335 Is. l£c/.; in 1852 it was £308 
8 s. 10 d. ; in 1853 it was £302 15s. 2d . ; in 1854 it was 
£307 12s. llic/.; in 1855 it was £305 16s. 5c/.; in 
1856 it was ‘£314 11s. l|c A; in 1857 it was £328 
5s. 5d., being 8s. 6 \d. less in 1857 than it was in 1849. 
There would be a greater difference, only that cows 
coming by railway could not be sold by sample. 

5787. Now, with regard to the flax and fruit market, 
state what the revenue was from 1848 to 1857 ? — In 
1848 it was £263 2s. 6|c/.; in 1849 it was£99 18s. llgc/.; 
in 1850 it was £152 16s. 4£c i . ; in 1851 it was £140 
17s. 4 \d.; in 1852 it was £270 19s.; in 1853 it 
was £364 11s. 8c/.; in 1854 it was £192 2s. 3d.; in 
1855 it was £303 3s. 10£cZ.; in 1856 it was £140 
7s. 3 Id.; and in 1857 it was £250 12s. 10^c/., being 
£12 9s, 8c/. less in 1857 than in 1848 ; and in 1848 
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and 1849, the proceeds arising from these markets which 
are now upon May’s fields, south, were taken out of 
them in the neighbourhood of May’s fields, north. 

5788. From what you know, then, of the market 
revenue, could you say it is very uncertain? — Well, it is 
fluctuating ; it may go up a couple of hundred a-year, 
or it may go down ; I think the figures for the last two 
markets I have read out, are a sample of it. 

5789. Now, with regard to the pork market, are you 
aware that the existence of the pork market depends 
almost altogether upon the will of the provision mer- 
chants? — Well, so far as lot pigs, they can break 
it up. 

5790. How could they do it ? — By buying lot pigs in 
the country, and bringing them to their stores, or where 
they liked, from the railway. The largest proportion 
of pigs coming to the market, are the lot pigs; I 
think, last year there was somewhere about 121,000 
of them ; and the great bulk of them, if not all, came 
by railway. 

5791. Has the extension of the railway system en- 
abled buyers and dealers to attend country markets 
and make their purchases, and bring the pigs up to 
Belfast by the railway? — Oh, yes; and the further 
they extend into the country, the greater will be their 
facilities. 

5792. Did you see that since 1852 ? — Well, I thought 
myself that the market revenue would be higher. 

5793. Did you find that, by the number that go to 
the country towns, the market revenue is deteriorated ? 
It was my experience. 

5794. From what you know of the market revenue, 
would it not be dangerous to think of calculating upon 
it with regard to surplus assets over expenditure ? — I 
would he inclined to think so. 

5795. Have you any idea of how much, about, the 
markets cost altogether ? — According to the statements 
I have taken out of the Town Council’s own printed 
accounts, up to 1857, their accounts show that they cost 
£101,187 4s. 9 d. 

5796. That is, the markets in May's fields, south ? — 
All the markets in the borough, and market rights ; 
this £101,187 4s. 9 d. includes, I believe, the purchase 
of Lord Donegal's manorial rights. 

5797. Does it include the law costs? — Ido not know. 

5798. Mr. Oopinger.— Does it include the building 
of the sheds and the strong wall you spoke about ? — It 
does, and the accounts will show about the costs. 

5799. Mr. Rea. — Supposing that to be the prime 
cost of the markets, do you believe that the markets 
have paid any thing more than the costs of carrying 
them on, and five per cent, interest on the purchase 
money ? — Oh, up to the present hour, taking them from 
1848 or 1849, they have not paid five per cent. yet. 
Mr. Bates swore in 1853, before the Market Commis- 
sioners, that they had not paid five per cent, up to that 
period. He swore that in my hearing. I can bring 
in the official market report to-morrow. 

5800. Mr. Major. — You say that certainly up to this 
period they have not paid five per cent. ? — I am certain 
of it, from my own knowledge, and he swore it. In 
addition to that, taking them as a whole, last year, 
they would have paid about five per cent., because last 
year is one of the best they have had. 

5801. Is that the reason Mr. Bea made his return 
for last year ? — Mr. Rea. — He has made returns for 
other years. I will hand in this document which shows 
the receipt from every one of the markets from 1848 
to 1857. [Handed inj. 

5802. Did you make these calculations when you 
were acting as accountant for the rate-payers in the 
Town Hall? — Yes. 

5803. Mr. Macdonogh. — For the Chancery suit? — 
No. All I got on account of the Chancery suit was 
two sovereigns with my subpoena. I am out of pocket 
for that suit upwards of £20 for hotel expenses. 

5804. Mr. Rea. — Did you come to any conclusion 
with regard to any waste of rates during the time 
between 1844 and 1845, the time spoken of in the 
report of the Committee. Was there any loss through 
non-infliction of proper rates and payment of interest 



to the Teasurer ? — By the non-infliction of proper rates, Sept. 9, 18 S 8 . 

y 5805. That is, that the rates were not laid on suffi- 
ciently heavy to meet the expenditure ? — Well, I believe 
that was the case ; because I know that there was an 
object in endeavouring to make the rate-payers believe. 

[Objection.] 

5806. Do you speak from your own knowledge ? — It 
arises in this way. From my intercourse with the 
Town Clerk,— [Objection.] 1 was the party who made 
out all the market reports that were presented to the 
Town Council ; and I know this, that when I took over 
these market reports to Mr. Bates, if they did not please 
him he added a little poetry to them. What I mean, 
you know, is, that he improved — added to the reports. 

5S07. Mr. Macdonogh. — Produce these reports? — 

Produce the minute books, and I will show them to you. 

5808. Mr. Rea. — Do you speak of rhetorical allu- 
sions with respect to finance ? 

5809. Mr. Oopinger. — Do you say positively that 
that was done ? — I saw him do it. 

5810. Did you communicate with the Town Council 
in reference to it ? — No, for he was my master in the 
Town Council. 

5811. Mr. Macdonogh. — But you would not be a party 
to any thing wrong?— There was nothing wrong in it, 

I know this, that during my time there never was a 
single report of the Market Committee that I drafted, 
that a member of that Committee ever heard read in 
the Committee or market office. I think the first place 
that the majority of them heard it was in the Town 
Council, unless they heard it in rehearsal in Mr. Bates’ 
office. 

5812. Mr. Rea. — What was it he added to the accounts 
to make them more favourable ?— No, not to the accounts, 
but to the reports. 

5813. Mr. Oopinger. — Did he read for you what he 
added ? — Sometimes he did, and sometimes not. 

5814. Did he say that it was for the purpose of being 
laid before the Council ?— He did. I knew they were 
to be laid before the Council. 

5815. How long was that going on ?— It was going 
on for several years. I was frequently so hurried that 
I could not make out the report or send it over to 
him, until the morning of the meeting; but after Mr. 

Suffern was elected, Mr. Bates said that he should have 
it over three days before the meeting, for, said he, “ we 
must take care of that fellow, Suffern.” 

5816. You were aware of that? — I was. 

5817. Did you communicate it to the Town Council ? 

— What business had I to do that ? If I did I would 
have been dismissed much sooner. 

5818. Mr. Macdonogh. — He says there was nothing 
wrong in it. 

5819. Mr. Oopinger.— There was this wrong in it. 

A gentleman is in an office of trust for several years. 

His duty was to make correct reports, and he allows 
another gentleman to make incorrect reports without 
ever communicating the fact to his employers. 

5820. Witness. — It was not my duty to make a report 
at all. 

5821. Mr. Oopinger.— That is a matter of opinion. 

The less that is said about it the better. 

5822. Mr. Rea. — I ask you, was there or was there 
not, a large sum of money lost by insufficient rating? 

— If the rates would not meet the expenditure, of course 
there was. 

5823. Were those rates kept down for the purpose 
of enabling the Town Council to be returned year after 
year into the same office ? — My opinion , — [Objected to.] 

- 5824. With regard to the non-collection of the rates, 
do you know was there any sum lost by the rates not 
having been collected within the time which should be 
properly allowed for that purpose ? — The police rate 
might have been collected far earlier than it was for 
many years. 

5825. Could the borough rate have been collected 
earlier than it was ? — It could. I have no doubt about 
the police rate. I was myself a collector of police rate 
in 1831, and I know how soon it could be done. 

5826. Within what time could the police rate be 

2 D 
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collected with reasonable diligence ?— With reasonable 
diligence, all collectable rates could be collected within 
four or fire months. 

5827. You were a collector before 1831 ? — I was. 

5828. That was before the Corporation came into 
existence ? — Yes. 

5829. Mr. Copinger — What time did you. get your 
warrant? — I suppose about the same period as it is given 
at present. 

5830. Were you paid a per-centage? — No; a fixed 

salary. „ . . . 

5831. Mr. Rea.— Do you know from examination ot 
the Town Council’s books, whether the borough-rate 
was allowed to remain uncollected for any considerable 
time ? — It was. 

5832. To any considerable extent? — To a very con- 
siderable extent in proportion to the whole amount of it. 

5833. Mr. Copinger .— Can you fix any time ?— I can. 

5834. Mr. Macdonogh .— What are you taking your 
information from ? — From the Town Council’s printed 
accounts. I have an abstract here taken from the Town 
Council’s accounts, about the striking of the borough 
rate, the dates and the striking of the assessment. 

5835. Mr. Copinger. — Give me one year? — In 

1852, the estimated produce of the assessment was 
£2,324 19s. 3 d. It was struck on the 1st March in 
that year; and on the 31st of August, disfranchising day, 
£695 4s. 10c/., was collected up to that date, leaving a 
balance uncollected of £1,629 14s. 5 d., on the 1st of 
September, 1852. In 1853, the rate was struck on 
the 1st of April : the estimated produce was 
£2,448 15s. 1 \d.\ amount collected up to the 31st 
August, £858 18s. 8 d; leaving a balance due on the 
1st September, 1853, of £1,589 16s. 5-gc/. In 1854, 
the first year of the old borough extension, and, of course, 
a much larger borough rate was assessed, spreading 
over a greater surface, the estimated produce was 
£3 073 19s. 6fc/., of which the amount collected on 
the 31st of August was, £1,363 5s. 3c/., leaving a 
balance uncollected on the 1st September, 1854, of 
£1,710 14s. 3|cZ. . 

5836. After the striking of the rate, is there not a 
printed notice sent to all the rate-payers apprizing them 
of it?— Yes. 

5837. How soon after the sti-iking of the rate is that 
done ? — I cannot tell how soon ; but the Act says it 
must be fourteen days before the 31st of August. 

5838. Mr. Rea.— Now with proper diligence on the 
part of the Corporation, should all their collectable rates 
have been easily collected before the 1st of August?' 

5839. Easily ?— Yes ; or at all events before the 31st 
of August. 

5840. Can you form any idea as to the probable loss 

accruing to the rate-payers by the exemption of any 
parties from the rate within the lighted and watched 
boundary. Do you know, first, were any parties ex- 
empted ? — I do. « 

5841. To whom do you refer? — I refer to Mr. Corrys 
houses, a place called Upper and Lower Crescent. It 
is part of the new boundary, first taken in in 1854. I 
examined the police rate-books for 1854, and I found 
that all the taxes are wiped off as against the tenant in 
the column headed “Abatements and other Exemptions;” 
and that the amount that year was £100. 

5842. For Mr. Corry’s houses ? — Yes ; and in the fol- 
lowing year it was allowed on the books. In 1854, it 
was a Is. and 2s. rate. In 1855, the rate was Is. 6c/. 
and 3s., and therefore the amount was larger. It came 
to £148 16s., which is wiped off in the same way. 
Whether they began to pay in the year 1856 or not, I 
cannot tell ; and the houses above that, called Mount 
Charles, I find that in both years, from their own books, 
that the tenants occupying had to pay police tax in each 

^ 5843. Were these houses at Mount Charles retired off 
the road ? — Yes. 



5844. And further out from the centre of the borough 
than Mr. Corry’s Crescent ? — Of course ; and at the two 
entrances to Corry’s Crescent, one below the rise of the 
hill, and the other above it, there was a lamp at or near 
the entrance. At the entrance to Mr. Burns’ houses the 
lamp was at the other side of the road. 

5845. Did Mr. Burns derive any benefit from the 
lamp ? — They both derived the same benefit, but Mr. 
Corry put up some other lamps, of which his tenants 
got the benefit. 

5846. Did Mr. Clarke pay rates during the same 
years ? — Yes. 

5847. And are his houses still further out? — Yes. 

5848. And still further off the road ? — Yes. 

5849. If May’s fields, south, was sold now, how much 
do you believe the loss would be, as between what they 
have cost up to the present, and what they would bring 
at a sale ? — That would be a very hard question to be 
answered. 

5850. Do you believe it would be for the benefit of 
the town, that the cost of May’s fields, south, should be 
saddled upon the rate-payers ? — I believe that it would 
be for the benefit of the town, if the thirty-one acres of 
May’s fields, south, were given back to them ; and that 
that portion of it on which the markets and the 
slaughter-houses are situated, should be retained for the 
town. I think that if it could be got for a fair price, 
that it should be retained for the town. That is my 
honest belief. 

5851. How much has been laid out on them?— I 
cannot say how much. I was not paying attention to 
that portion of it. I was minding my business and 
getting in the tolls. 

5852. Now, with regard to the tolls being lower than 
in the time of Lord Donegal, can you state any thing 
about that?— Well, I am of opinion that they are lower 
in several cases, but the tolls on certain classes of pro- 
duce are higher than they were in the time of Lord 
Donegal ; but if you take the tolls generally they are 
lower. I know they are, of my own knowledge ; and 
I think, if possible, that they should be lower still for 
the benefit of the town. 

5853. Do you think it would be better to supply any 
deficiency of market revenue out of the rates than to 
inflict market tolls ?— Oh, decidedly. At the same time 
I do not fall in with the notion that some people have, 
that market accommodation should be provided for 
public convenience, and that they should not pay for 
them. 

5854. Do you think that people should be obliged to 
go to the market to buy and sell ? — I think if it were 
possible to make a more stringent law to compel par- 
ties to go to the markets, it would be for the public 
benefit. You have my opinion as a public prosecutor. 

I found that efforts were made to evade purchasing in 
the markets. I found that there was a class of dealers, 

I will call them, who went out of the town at an early 
hour, and caught a hold of the poor people coming into 
the markets, and purchased their property at extremely 
low rates ; and I was most anxious, in point of fact, to 
get a new clause to bear on them, to get at the buyer; 
for I thought him the party guilty ; and I did make the 
attempt once or twice. 1 prosecuted in 220 cases, and 
I obtained convictions in 219. 

5855. Are you serious in saying that all parties who 
bring in hens, or chickens, or eggs, should go to the 
market — is the prejudice of Clerk of the Markets still 
so strong on you that you would go that length ?— No ; 
but all the greater articles should be sold in the 
market. I think that the residents in the old borough 
should have the same privilege as the residents in the 
new borough, conceded by the Act of 1853 ; and that 
every man in the old borough, as in the new, should be 
allowed to buy eggs and chickens, and whatever they 
would require for domestic consumption, at their own 
door, and that only the bulkier articles should go to 
the markets. 
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Mv . Francis Rea — examination resumed. I 
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fore me now the report of the Committee of Fairs and more particularly from the fact that one Bimdai ‘h 
Markets put in by Mr. Bates in relation to that matter, called upon me at my own house ^ Arthur-street, and 
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Tth. markets I “aye my own impression yesterday, ont of my boots : and when I heard it from Mr. Bates, 
state afon m/ oath that I did not read I considered that I heard it from all the active ones, 
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tolls, which never was put uewie v * 

prepared it according to the best information that was 
then in my power. Mr. Robert Lepper got it out of 
the Market-office behind my back, and be never brought 

5874 What are the headings ?— Market accommoda- 
tion ; tolls formerly charged by custom under the late 
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the town. 

5859. Mr. Macdbnogh. — According to its wants s— 

According to its wants, and the enterprise of those in 

5860. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think it would tend 

5861. ' Do yon think that the fact of allowing people proposed by the Act cf 1850; increase; decrease; 

present— a SiSBaaUJr * ^ * 1 ^ >- 

fhX;«^Sr£ market 1— Itjdnk *« “ * 

not. There was one in Bridge-street and it turned ont few packages called Wfc „ ccoldi „ g ttat 

document 1 It shows nothing.. D# aware that 



pigs SUOUia D6 orougni. m aim sum .U two 

by persons who choose to sell them 1 — Oh, most cer- 
tainly not. I may just say that I recollect very well 
the evidence that I gave before Mr. Lynch in 1845, 
before Captaip Leech in 1850, and before the Market 
Commissioners in 1853, and I understood what I was 
doing. I was sober, and I do not intend to retract 
any thing I swore then. Let it go for what it is worth. 
I have copies of the evidence in my bag, and I wish 
to give it to the Commissioners if they desire to have it. 



person to say rnat it is t 

a mistake. I got up this in a hurry. I am not aware 
that there was such an object as a butt in the market. 
There were firkins and a few crocks. 

5879. What was the half firkin ?— 1 \d . ; decrease, l.i<». 

5880. Pork was sold in lot pigs then 1— Yes. 

5881. What was the charge 1 - At the time I made 
out that, I was led to believe that there was the same 
charge under Sir Arthur Chichester, on what was called 
the old weigh-house, on lot pigs that there had ocen on 

• ,i i ■ -i.j t cftn,.,TT.nv1 a fonnil that 



to give it to the Commissioners if they desire to have it the old weigh-house, on lot P'gs i that ^ ™ - 
!■£„ , ^ -^. 11 ,^ 1 . the Be, e rt ,f 1858 

only on farmers’ pigs and pigs weighed and examined, 



and the minutes of the evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



5864. Have you got your evidence given before the 
Market Commissioners 1 — Yes, I handed it in. 



only on iarmers pigs aim 

and so on, at the weigh-house, that there was any charge. 

5882. Suppose I show you that you were right f— I 
only told you what I heard. 2 D 2 
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5883. Suppose the Donegal family had charged, as 
you state, pork lot pigs, id., what is the charge at 
present ? — The charge commenced at 3d, then 2d was 
charged, \\d. was charged, and now it is Id It is fair 
to give all the information I possess upon the subject. 

I find now, that by the Schedule of Tolls returned by the 
Marquis of Donegal to the Clerk of the Peace, under the 
Act of Geo. III., he only claimed to be entitled to \d. 
per carcase, for all carcases brought to the toll. 

5884. Was not that charge which you have now re- 
ferred to exclusively for tolls and not for weighing ? — 
Oh, yes, exclusively. 

5885. And he appointed a weiglimaster ?— Yes ; I 
was not aware of the fact about the §d until Dr. 
Magee made me a present of a book ; and I was after- 
wards refused access to it, and had to send to London 
for a copy. 

5886. Well, now, farmers’ pigs, what was the charge 
for these ? — Fourpence. 

5887. What is the charge now ? — It is now 3d; 
reduction, Id 

5888. Mr. Copinger — Is there in the market, a com- 
petent person to examine the pigs, and see whether they 
are measly?— Oh, yes, sir; a very competent person, 
paid by the Council. 

5889. And are the lot pigs that come in examined 
by that person? — No, sir; the lot pigs are merely 
brought there, sold in bulk, and carried away to the 
merchants’ stores. Occasions have occurred to my own 
knowledge, when some lot pigs were weighed at the 
scale ; but, as a general rule they are not weighed : and 
my experience was, that a very considerable number of 
the farmers’ pigs were not weighed, but that was their 
own fault. In order to facilitate them, if the farmer 
was tired and hungry, for the market was early, a ticket 
was given to him ; and if he brought them back before 
two o’clock, they were weighed for him. There was 
every facility given that could be given. 

5890. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were the markets conducted 
during your time of supervision, with care, and for the 
interests of the public ? — I would rather you would ask 
somebody else that question. 

5891. Mr. Copinger. — Were your orders and direc- 
tions — not speaking of yourself at all — and your duty 
to take care that every thing should be conducted for 
the benefit of the farmers, and for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the town ? — Well, sir, I had sometimes 
sixty- three men under my charge ; and I am bound to 
say,' that if I had the pick of sixty-three men, I would 
pick fifty of them. I cannot be expected to go further 
than that. 

5892. Mr. Macdonogh. — Hay aud straw was 6d ? — 

1 suppose it was. 

5893. It is now id. ? — I believe it is. You will 
recollect that the column of maximum tolls was never 
enforced ; and I am bound to give my opinion, whether 
asked or not, that the enforcing of the maximum 
column of tolls would be the destruction of the markets. 
As far as they could they reduce the tolls, so as to make 
them still pay what they are entitled to get (and what 
I am not the man to stand here and deny — a fair in- 
terest for all their legitimate expenses they should) ; 
but they should get what I have stated, aud the public 
should thank them for providing them with market 
accommodation. 

5894. Mr. Major:— Then, all the moneys expended on 
the markets were judiciously and well expended ? — As 
far as regards the improvements, I know nothing that 
was done that I would wish to be undone ; for the 
greater portion of it was done on my own suggestion ; 
but, so far as regards the costs of that department, I will 
give no opinion, simply because I am not qualified to 
tax costs. 

5895. Mr. Macdonogh. — Now, Mr. Ilea, as a man of 
such experience, I ask you what would you think of this 
state of things in Belfast — that thepork should be ranged 
in carts, along by the Ulster Bank, and the Commercial- 
buildings ; that the farmers’ wives and daughters should 
be crying out eggs, and butter, and fowl, in Donegal- 
place, and High-street; and that the corn-market should 
be wandering about the town, wherever the merchants 



liked ; what would you say to that ; would any sane 
man like it? — I am not a judge of any man’s sanity. 
You have just repeated the substance of all my evidence 
upon the subject. I have been fifty years in Belfast, 
and from the moment I was able to keep my eyes open 
I was always wide awake . 

5896. Would you approve of that state of things ?— 

I never approved of it. 

5897. Was it not to be condemned? — Yes, certainly, 
and improved. 

5898. Was it not improved under your management? 

— Most certainly, after I was appointed ; and I only re- 
gretted that I had not stronger powers than were given 
to me by the 372nd section of the Act of 1845. 

5899. In order to enforce those just rules for the 
benefit of the public? — Yes ; I expressed the strongest 
opinion before the Commissioners when I stated that I 
wished I could get at the buyers. One case I remem- 
ber, of a buyer who got hold of a fellow who had a 
lump of butter to sell ; and because he would not reduce 
the price, he brought him before the magistrate on a 
charge of selling out of market. When I had him there, 

I entered a charge against him as buyer, and brought 
him before Mr. Tracy. Mr. Tracy did not agree 
with me in the view I took of the law, or I would have 
convicted him. I knew the fellow that I charged ; he 
was a great ruffian ; and the threat of going to the Clerk 
of the Markets frightened him so that he fled from the 
town. I am determined not to conceal a single fact that 
is within my knowledge. 

5900. Mr. Copinger. — You do not know that Belfast 
has been going down the hill since all these things 
were done?— Oh, no ; Belfast has extraordinary powers 
of getting up. It has doubled its population several 
times over and over, within my knowledge. 

5901. Mr. Macdonogh. — Were you born in Belfast? 
— No, but I was here in petticoats. 

5902. Were you at school here ? — I was. 

5903. How often has it doubled its population ?— In 
1822, the population for 1821, was 37,000 some 
hundreds ; that did not include Ballymacarrett. In 
1831, I was again engaged in taking a portion of the 
census, and in the nine years it had increased from 
37,000 to 53,000 some hundreds, still excluding Bally- 
macarrett. I did not take the census of 1841, but I 
have a return of it. In 1841, I see by the population 
returns, that the population of that part of Belfast town 
within the municipal boundary — the total was 63,750. 

5904. Does thatexcludeBallymacarrett, also? — ltdoes. 

5905. What would you do with Ballymacarrett?— 

I will tell you that by and by. There is another entry 
here — ditto, without the municipal boundary, 4,861, 
making a total of 68,61 1. I want to explain that : how 
far they went beyond the municipal boundary for that 
4,861, I cannot tell; but I know that in 1831, in the 
district which I had, we called it 'in our return, “ town 
and suburbs of Belfast.” That is not the term used in 
1841. I remember that on the Shankhill-road, I went 
out as far as the Sliankhill grave-yard, and I included 
the population within the lighted lamps ; and all that 
was from the last lamp 'to the grave-yard, I called it 
and returned it as the suburbs ; and, therefore, I have 
some reason to think, but I only give it as matter of 
opinion, that this total of 68,611, did not include so 
large a boundary, even though it is here stated “ with- 
out the municipal boundary,” as I took in, in taking the 
census of 1831. 

5906. Be kind enough to look to the next return in 
1851 ; were you personally concerned in that? — No. 
In 1841 and 1851 it was taken by the Constabulary, 
and properly taken ; they are the best parties to 
take it. The n umbers arc : inside the municipal bound- 
ary, 78,545; not including Ballymacarrett ; outside 
the'municipal boundary, 11,318 — total, 89,863 within 
and without the municipal boundary. And then, added 
to that, there is a foot note stating that the remainder 
of Belfast is in the county Down. It is called Bally- 
macarrett, and that the population of the Town, includ- 
ing this suburb, was 100,500. 

5907. Ballymacarrett is within the municipal boun- 
dary? — It is, and has been since 1840. 
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5908. Do the people living there vote for Members 
of Parliament?— Yes, since 1832. 

5909. Is it a thriving district?— It was not for many 
years, but it appears to me that its resurrection has come. 

5910. Is Ballynafeigh within the municipal bound- 
ary 1 ! Yes, it was added since 1853. 

5911. How do you propose benefiting Ballymacar- 
re tt, and raising its character and condition? — Not by 
putting it under the Towns Improvement Act. I have 
some property there myself. We have been neglected 
for fifteen years. We were put under them by the Act 
of 1845. 

5912. Mr. Copinger. — Under what? — Under the 
Town Council ; and they should have taken charge of 
us long ago; but they have neglected us. 

5913. Mr. Macdonogh. — It is your opinion as an 
owner of property, that you should not be put under 
the Towns Improvement Act? — Most decidedly. I 
was determined to give every opposition before this 
Commission to putting it under the Towns Improve- 
ment Act. All that the Town Council has done for us 
is to collect the borough rate. They have got £2,000 
out of us. 

5914. Mr. Harrison. — Is it not lighted or watched ? 
No, it is not. 

5915. Mr. Macdonogh. — The improvement of Bally- 
macarrett would, no doubt, be a benefit to and reflect cre- 
dit on the town of Belfast itself? — Oh, no doubt it would. 

In point of fact, they are part and parcel of the same 
town, and should be so dealt with, and should have 
been so dealt with all along. We have that noble quay 
there called the Queen’s quay, which is a credit to the 
Harbour Commissioners to any extent that they choose 
to take credit for it. I remember it when it was one of 
the filthiest places in existence. 

5916. Mr. Copinger. — Did the building of that qua,y 
"o hand in hand with the improvement of Victoria 
street ?— I cannot fix the date, sir ; but the impression 
on my mind is now, that there was not much difference 
between the two; and the reason that that impression is 
coming upon my mind is this, that the property I hold in 
Ballyinacarrett 1 purchased it in 1843 ; and I remember 
that when Mr. Ritchie was building the Queen’s bridge, 
that I paid toll ; and I think that the quay was not 
erected then : but I am at sea about the dates. 

5917. Mr. Macdonogh. — The fine quay you speak 
of, is it the Coal-quay? — It is. 

5918. Is it capable of being applied to any other 
purpose than a quay for coal vessels, considering its 
whole length? — I remember one. time being over there 
examining weights and measures, and it occurred to me 
that it was pretty well filled, if not altogether, with 
coal vessels ; at that time there were some thirty-eight 
of them in it. 

5919. Then the opposite coast, — the quay at the An- 
trim side, is left free for steamers ? — It is, so far as the 
coal vessels are concerned. 

5920. Are'you aware of the vast increase of the ton- 
nage of the port, as compared with former years? — I 
know nothing about it. 

5921. Well, now, you have given us some very valu- 
able information as to the increase of the population of 
Belfast, and, as an observant man, you must have seen 
the forest of masts along the quays and docks, and the 
comparatively few there were before? — It did not come 
under my department to look after it, but I have a 
return here in Captain Gilbert’s report, the accuracy of 
which I have no reason to doubt ; you will find it at 
page 12. 

5922. What is the increase of the tonnage? — It does 
not give the increase, so far as I can see. 

5923. Mr. Major. — We have the fact that the ton- 
nage has increased enormously? — This return enables 
me to fill up the Census return to 1852. There is an 
appendix B, here, at page 11, with reference to popu- 
lation, which, I think, I either furnished myself to Cap- 
tain Gilbert, or the party who gave it to him got the 
information probably from me. And Captaiu Gilbert’s 
estimate of the total population in December, 1852, up 
to 31st December, 1852, is 115,294, which, of course, 



includes Ballymacarrett. I estimate the population 10,1858. 
now as above 145,000. ~ . 

5924. You include Ballymacarrett? — Ido. I would rancis 
be inclined to put it above £145,000. There has been 

no census since 1841, but the approximate census of 
Captain Gilmore. Captain Gilmore states that he found, 
since 1852, that the population had increased 10,000 
in one year. 

5925. Then, the population having increased, there 
must, of course, be additional house accommodation ? — 

Yes, sir. 

5926. Did you ever look sufficiently into the matter 
to be able to form an opinion whether there is double 
the house accommodation in 1858 as compared with 
what there was in 1846 ? — Well, sir, there is no means 
of testing that ; at least, except from opinion and the 
population. 

5927. The population has doubled in that time? — 

I will tell you a fact I worked out when Captain 
Gilbert was here : the population of what was then the 
outside boundary, instead of being 6^ to a house, as 
inside, I found them about 7^. 

5928. But, if you take the population in 1841 to be 
63,750, and if you take it in 1858 to be 145,000, that 
would be more than double. It would be double what 
it was in 1844 or 1845? — The only assistance I can 
give you is a fact that strikes my recollection. I have 
had a considerable examination of the rate books of the 
present police boundary, not including Ballymacarrett, 
so that the houses there must be added to it ; and, of 
course, a great many of the houses around are not 
dwelling-houses; but the number of rated premises 
rated at present, not including Ballymacarrett or Bally- 
nafeigh, inside the municipal boundary on the Antrim > 
side, rated for police tax, according to my recollection, 
exceeds 19,000. Of course they are not all dwelling- 
houses. 

5929. That includes the new district, does it not? — 

It dogs, sir ; such of it as is lighted and watched ; but, 
as you are aware, the boundary extends further than 
that. 

5930. Mr. Copinger.— Give me an idea, if you are 
able to do so, of the number of rated premises in 1845 
and 1846 ? — Well, sir, the police books should show 
that. 

5931. Mr. Macdonogh. — The extension was not in 
existence then ? — I may mention that the rate-books of 
1857 would lead you into an error, and puzzle you in 
reference to the evidence I am now giving. It was a 
mere clerical error. In numbering the police books for 
1857, I find that the clerk who made them out put a 
number on every line ; and there were some blank 
lines, as you will see, and, of course, they showed a 
number and nothing opposite to it ; but that has been 
amended in 1858, and, as far as I have seen, 19,000 
is the number of rated premises. 

5932. Mr. Copinger.— You must possess a great deal 
of information as to what the rating is. You say there 
are 19,000 rated premises in Belfast. Can you state, 
from your recollection, whether that is double what 
there was in 1845— judging from the population? — 

Well, I could only give you a species of opinion. In 
order to answer the question, it would be necessary to 
give attention to the subject. I think I would be able 
to answer the question to-morrow. I have documents 
in my possession which will assist me. 

5933. Mr. Macdonogh. — You will bear in mind that 
one portion of your evidence is commensurate with the 
lighted and watched district, and the other not ? — I am 
stating that there are 19,000 rated premises within the 
lighted and watched district ; and I am aware that, 
within that lighted and watched district, there are cer- 
tain premises entered upon the rate books from which, 

I believe, the tax is not levied, because they are not 
lighted, cleansed, and watched. What number they are 
I cannot tell. 

5934. Mr. Major. — But your estimate is confined to 
the lighted district ?— All within that ; but I am cer- 
tain that there are certain other little streets — for in- 
stance, on the Shaukhill road, one or two. 
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5935. Mr. Macdonogh. — You say you are not a native 
of Belfast ?— No ; of the county Down. 

5936. You have intimated very clearly and correctly 
the mode of improving Ballymacarrett, by consolidating 
it with the district under the jurisdiction of the down 
Council. If Ballymacarrett be thus dealt with, I sup- 
pose it will benefit by the improvements recently made 
in Belfast ?— Oh, it would, to a certain extent, the pro- 
perty adjoining the quay. I would participate in that, 
because I am near the quay. 

5937. It was desirable to connect your native county 
with the county Antrim, and to have as much facility 
as possible for communication between the two 1 — Yes, 
that portion of it; and I approve of Ballynafeigh 
being added also. I went with Captain Gilbert round 
it, but never gave him my opinion. I pointed out the 
locality, but felt it my duty to hold my tongue. 

5938. The facility afforded by the opening of the 

bridge is a very great improvement to Ballymacarrett ; 
is it not 1— Oh, very great I remember the old bridge 
very well. It was a very old one. , 

5939. Was it very antique? — We had a tradition 
that Schomberg cracked it with his cannon. It was a 
very ancient-looking edifice. 

5940. And narrow ?— Too narrow. 

5941. And not straight ?— There were heights and 
hollows; and there were very many learned quid mncs 
who were for taking the last sixpence out of it. 

5942. The improvement, then, was very beneficial?— 
Oh, very beneficial— to a certain extent — very beneficial. 

5943. And the opening of Anne-street ; and all the 
improvements that were made in that district? — It has 
boen more profitable to the town than to the speculators 
in building. 

5944. That is, more profitable to the public f — xes. 

5945. And they have derived a good deal of advan- 
tage from it ? — A good deal. . 

5946. And, to this borough of Belfast, these Victoria- 
strect works have been a great improvement?— Yes. 

5947. And they will do good to Ballymacarrett? — Yes. 

5948. You would not put it under the Town Commis- 
sioners? — No. 

5949. But you would under the down (,ouncu f — 
Yes ; and it is consolidated already. They could light 
it to-morrow, without asking any one’s leave. The im- 
provements have been a great good to the borough. No 
upright man will deny it, not if lie understand it. 

5950. You state that?— Yes ; and I say this, that of 
all places about Belfast, even for their own interest, 
having power to do it from the Act of 1845, they greatly 
neglected their duty in not taking away Hudson’s entry. 

5951. Then, in your opinion, they ought to have gone 
further ?— They should have, done that. 

5952. Do you remember those abominable houses 
that stood where those magnificent streets now are ? 

Yes ; I know them all. . , , , „ „ 

5953. Was it not well to get rid of them ?— Very 
well I think. The Town Council were bound to make 
the approaches to the bridge. That shortens the affair. 
They were bound, both in justice and honour to the 
two counties, to do that ; but not to go so far as they 
did in Victoria-street ; but I do not disapprove of what 
they did in Victoria-street. 

5954. Mr. Copinga- Do you think that the effect of 

their not going through Victoria-street altogether would 
have been that at a subsequent period, if it became de- 
sirable or necessary to go further, the value of the pro- 
perty adjoining would be increased? — My opinion is 
this, that although they were not bound to go so far as 
they did 

5955. That is not the question I asked you. 1 want 
to know is it, in your opinion, a satisfactory reason, that 
if they wanted at any time to go further, the ground 
would be increased in value? — I think it is. reasonably 
to be inferred. I cannot state it positively as my opinion. 

5956. I do not know whether you could ascertain 
what was the rated value of the premises that were 
taken down for the approaches to the bridge for Vic- 
toria-street?— Well, sir, to me it would be a work of 
great labour. 



5957. Could it be done ? — It could be done. The 
houses composing those spots, now occupied by those 
fine buildings, could be ascertained. 

5958. I suppose they were rated at. a very low rate; 
were they not a very low class of houses? — A. great 
many of them were. There were some stores and 
buildings rated pretty high ; but, as a general rule, I 
think the rating will be found upon examination ; and, 
indeed, it would appear to me the best thing they could 
do, although it would be troublesome, would be to put 
dearly before you the rating of each of the tenements 
in each of the streets. I may tell you I have been 
going through the rate-books of 1858, in reference to a 
certain class of property, and I have no objection to tell 
you the result, in reference to another class of property. 

I had not time to check it off, but I think it is accurate. 

I speak of the class of property valued iii 1858, above 
£80. It exceeds the annual value of £70,000. I have 
some small houses, and my object in taking it was to get 
the 3s. rate off them, if I could, and I want to show cause 
why it should properly be taken off. 

5959. Mr. Coping er. — Could you state what, in 
1853, the number of premises of the annual value of 
£80 and upwards was ? — I intend to do that. Before the 
first Act was passed, when the three rates were in ex- 
istence, upon the faith of which the £200,000 were 
borrowed; and further, to take the same class of property 
in 1853, before the borough was extended.. I think the 
fair way would be to do for 1845 and 1853 what I 
have done for 1858, and give you an opportunity of com- 
paring 1845 with 1853, and 1853 with 1858. They 
can also give you, with very little trouble, I know, the 
annual value of all property in 1845, 1853, and 1858, 
rated from AS and under ; rated, exceeding £8, and not 
exceeding £20 ; rated, exceeding £20 and upwards. It 
will take some days to do it. 

5960. In your opinion, does the sliding-scale work 
well in the town of Belfast? — Well, sir, I have a very 
strong opinion on that subject, and perhaps it would be 
better to reserve it ; but I will answer it, if you wish. 

I think, sir — (I will give you my opinion as briefly as I 

can) I think that had not the money been borrowed 

upon the faith of the three scales of rating, I think that 
one uniform scale of rating, after that debt was paid for, 
would be the right and proper thing. But I think that 
the money having been borrowed upon the faith of the 
three scales of rating, it would be an absolute act of in- 
justice to all the owners of small property in the town, to 
turn round upon them now and double tlieif ratings, 
while all that property, above £70,000 value, would be 
paying no more money, even at the present maximum 
rate, than such of them as were in existence in 1845 
were paying, before there was either legal £200,000 or 
illegal £84,000 borrowed. There is my opinion. 

5961. I mean, by a uniform poundage rate, a rate like 
the borough rate ; that is to say, every man to pay so 
much in the pound ; then, of course, as the value of the 
premises increases, he would have to pay more?— I am 
aware of that. You are speaking of this — suppose the 
rate to be 2s., every man would pay that on the value of 
his holding, like the borough rate valuation. It will 
come to this : what will be the effect of Mr. Griffith’s 
valuation in about a year. 

5962. It is necessary to raise say £20,600 for police 
purposes ; £2,000 for interest on money borrowed. 
That is struck on the valuation. Do yon think it 
would be right to put it as a poundage valuation ?— I 
tell you candidly, that having heard rumour of what is 
the proposition of the Corporation on that subject, and 
knowing nothing of it, and never having taken five 
minutes to study it, I would be treating both you and 
myself not as I wish to do, to venture on an opinion 
on that subject ; but when the proper time comes I 
will give it the best consideration I can, and give my 
views to you if you wish. 

5963. There is a certain class of property not legally 
rated at all ; that is, the landlord pays the rates ?— That 
is as broad as it is long. I have houses set in Belfast, 
for which I only receive £30 a-year, and I am valued 
for these same houses £44 ; so I fancy I pay the taxes 
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thpre And I went to the Town Council office to get my 
name inserted on their books as the owner of the 
riroperty : and because I had made a bargain with the 
tenant that he for my convenience should pay the taxes, 
and that I let it so much less, they refused to put my 
name on ; and they have at this moment a dead man s 

name on the books. 

5964. Mr. Macdonogh — Did you make a complaint 
of it in the proper quarter, in order that it might be 



remedied 'l — I did, and I have the official answer, Sq>uo, 1858. 
that I should show title. „ Frauds ' 

5965. You are an owner of small houses? — I am. ^ 

5966. Mr. Rea . — How long would it take Mr. Spratt to 
make out a return of the rent and tolls of the markets 
separately? — I do not know how long it would take 
him, but I think I could tell you how long it would 
take me. 

5967. How long ? — About a week. 



Samwl Cunningham, Esq, examined upon affirmation by Mr. John Bea, 



5968. Mr. Cunningham, are you a wine and spirit 

^ 5969. Have you resided in Belfast for a longtime? 

__ 597(| i How long ?— I am a native of the town, and 
it has been my home since my birth. 

5971 Now, were you one of the purchasers ot buiia- 
ing ground in Victoria-street ?-I took apiece of ground 
from the Council in Victoria-street. I took it at a rent. 

5972. How much per foot ? — There are twenty-five 

feet, and I pay .£18 a-year. „ , , 

5973. Mr. Major.— That is twenty-five feet frontage ? 

—Yes, in Victoria-street. The rent is £18. I am not 
sure how much it is per foot. . 

5974. What is the breadth ? — The breadth is twenty- 
five feet, the same all the way back. 

5975. What is the depth ?— It is not one depth, ihe 
average would be about seventy feet. I am not just 
able to say the exact measurement. 

5976. Mr. Rea. — What time did you purchase it. 

What time did you take the lease ?— Well, I suppose it 
was 1853. . .... „ 

5977. Did you cover all the ground with building ( — 

5978. Was it the description of building required by 
the plan of the Town Council ?— It was. 

5979. How mucliper cent, does it pay you now upon 
the capital expended over and above the ordinary 
charges ? — I have only been able to let it some short 
time ago. It is set at present at £60 ; but I had to do 
repairs, and of course I have to pay some taxes, and 
the first cost I suppose would have been about £1,000 ; 
and then vacancies and ground rent and interest on the 
money should be added if I was to make the calcU- 

5980. Would it be three per cent. ? — I do not think it 
would be more than that, if it would pay me that. If 
I allowed for repairs and depreciation, it would not 
pay me that ; because, in the course of years it will tali 
into decay, and require to be rebuilt. 

5981. Did you make arrangement about the founda- 
tion at the time you built it? — Yes, I employed an 
architect and builder. 

5982. Was the cost of the foundation considerable?— 
It wa3 Very. 

5983. What was done about it ?— The architect con- 
He did 



598S. Mr. Copinger. — Was it the same architect built Esq. 
them all ?— No, it was not, sir. 

5989. Mr. Major.— Was yours built before or after 
Mr. Lindsay’s ?— Mine was built after Mr. Lindsay’s. _ 

5990. Was it the architect that built Mr. Lindsay s 
that was consulted by your architect ?— I do not know 
whether Mr. Lindsay had an architect at all in his 
building. I think the foundations are very bad in that 
part of the town generally. 

5991. I suppose your object, Mr. Rea, is to depre- 
ciate the value of the property ? 

Mr. Rea It occurred in three or four places in the 

same district. _ _ 

5992. Mr. Copinger — Your foundation, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, was broken stone, hot lime, cement, and so 
forth ? — I think so. 

5993. Mr. Rea.— Has the nature of the foundation 
been calculated to depreciate the value of the property 1 
—I think it would depreciate the value of the ground. 
Parties would rather give a higher rent with a good foun- 
dation than build upon a bad foundation, when the inte- 
rest and the cost would materially add to the cost of the 
building; but if the building is up and in good condition, 

I do not think that it would take away from the value 
of the building itself, the foundation having been bad. 

5994. Do you know the buildings belonging to Mr. 
Martin Harpur ? — Yes. 

5995. Have they sunk very much? — They have. 

5996. Are they not in a dangerous state 1 —' They are 
very much sunk. 

5997. You have said that Mr. John Lindsay s sunk?— 
Yes, they did ; the fronts had to be taken out of them. 

5998. Do you know Francis M‘Lauglilin’s ?— I do. 

5999. Did they sink also ? — I think so. I can only 
say I think so with regard to them. The reason is, I 
think they have been sinking pretty much evenly, so 
that it has not broken the appearance so much. 

6000. Do you happen to know that the shopkeepers 
who went to Victoria-street at first were very much 

1 disappointed afterwards — that it did not turn out as 
well, as a business street, as was expected ? — I heard so. 

6001. Did you find it so yourself?— I had occasion 
to appeal against the valuation of my own premises, 
and I made it a plea that I understood that others iH 
the street had had their valuation decreased ; and the 
valuator, Mr. Rogers, said that the reason he had re- 
duced the valuation of the other persons’ premises was, 



vacant building lot, still in P~” T °" 

« an ordinary foundation in Belfast ? Council been decreased?— i think so. 

The foundation and the building 6003. Mr. Macdonogh .— You think so?— I cannot 
' ’ ' do any thing else. 

6004. Mr. Copinger. —I believe there are a number 
of very large wholesale merchants in Victoria-street? 
Adhere are several at least. 

6005. Who make use of the ground floor as an office 

or store ? — Yes. . , 

6006. Do you not think that that might be one 



—Well, I think . - 

were all made by the same person, and I had an estimate 
for the whole, but I was told that the item for the foun- 
dation was a considerable item in the estimate. 

5985. When was it completed?— In about ninemonths 
from the commencement. 

5986. How has it stood since ?— Well, it gave a little, 

^ a 5987. Q ifadiliat same process to be carried into effhet it not be better to have 

Witt regard to the range of buildings belonging to Mr. streetl-I d,d not know that all the wholesale mer 
Lindsay 1 — It had. chant, had suffered. 
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6007. But would it not be better for a business street 
to have it all occupied by retail merchants rather than 
partly by wholesale merchants! — If there was a vast 
amount of business in the town I think so, but in Bel- 
fast they are very much mixed. Belfast is not large 
enough to support whole streets of wholesale merchants. 

6008. But does not the fact that part of the street 
is occupied by wholesale merchants prevent the flow of 
business 1 — I do not think it does in other streets. 

6009. But in High-street they are all retail?— Yes; 
but there are some wholesale merchants carrying on 
business in connexion with their wholesale business. 

6010. Do not you think it would be better to have 
some streets devoted to shops and some to merchants’ 
offices ? — I know that is the way in London ; it is not 
exactly so in Belfast. 

6011. But as a general rule are not some streets de- 
voted generally to shops and others to stores and offices 

is not that the general principle ? — In one end of 

Victoria-street that is the case. I am not aware of any 
other street to which it would apply. There are in 
Iligh-street a great many of the same class. If any 
one that knew the houses was with you they could be 
pointed out ; but they have retail establishments con- 
nected with them. 

6012. Mr. Major. — But in all mercantile towns the 
wholesale merchants have their own particular locality ? 
— I dare say that is so. 

6013. Mr. Rea. — Notone-half of the inhabitants of 
Victoria-street are wholesale merchants, and that is the 
case with every street in town. 

6014. Mr. Copinger. — I am speaking, not of whole- 
sale merchants carrying on retail business in the same 
establishment with the wholesale business, as in High- 
street, but wholesale merchants with iron railings round 
their doors, and one or two retail merchants about 
them ?— The effect of that would be to spoil Victoria- 
street as a place for retail business, and I do not think 
there are wholesale merchants in Belfast to occupy the 
entire of that long street. 

6015. Mr. Macdonogh. — You would not depreciate 
your native town? — I am not in any way endeavouring 
to depreciate my native town. 

6016. Mr. Rea. — You have stated, Mr. Cunningham, 
that you believe the value of the building lots still va- 
cant, the property of the Town Council, is less than they 
were at the time you purchased ; is that your opinion ?— 

I think that they would not bring so much now in the 
market as they would have brought at the time there 
was a great rage for building ground there, at the time 
I took the small piece I took. People were all running 
taking ground. That died away, and afterwards I 
thought the Council would have had a great deal of 
difficulty to set ground. 

6017. Did that rage die away before the Chancery 
injunction was granted ? — Yes, it did. 

6018. From what you know, as an owner of property 
and occupier in Victoria-street for a long time, do you 
believe that the clause in the Chancery decree, which pre- 
vented the Corporation from setting or leasing without 
the leave of the Court, had any material effect whatever in 
stopping improvements in that street? — I think it was 
not offered for setting since. I think it was not offered. 

6019. By the Town Council or by the owners ? — By 
the Town Council. 

6020. Then, do you think the injunction had no 
practical effect?— If it did not prevent them offering it, 
I do not think it was the thing that stood in the way. 

6021. Mr. Major. — But, you believe that since that 
the Council had no offers ? — I have no means of know- 
ing. The Town Council did not offer it for sale or 
letting ; before that they did offer it on several occasions, 
and there was not much of it taken. I say that from 
memory. 

6022. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect advertisements, 
before the Chancery proceedings commenced, offering it 
for sale ?— I do, very well. 

6023. And that was repeated, and in all the papers ? 

X have seen the advertisement ou the corners about 

there for a length of time. I do not know whether they 



were all fresh advertisements, or the same kept up, but 
I did not see much ground being taken, if any. 

6024. What lots belonging to private parties are still 
uncovered by buildings of a permanent nature ? — I have 
no means of knowing, except from what I heard. I 
think that the Messrs. Lindsay have some ground that 
is not built upon. 

6025. Is that ground, beside you, the property. of the 
Town Council or of Mr. Lindsay ? — I think it is belong- 
ing to the Town Council. I think they set it for a car- 
penter’s shop, or to a man that sells timber. 

6026. Mr. Copinger — Is that near Anne-street ? — It 
is, sir. 

6027. Mr. Rea. — Do you know several buildings that 
the Council have put up far inferior to the original plan 
which they had laid down themselves, for the guidance 
of others ? — Yes. They have built on a portion of Vic- 
toria-street. I do not know whether it is called Cor- 
poration-street or Victoria-street. 

6028. Who, the Council? — Yes. I do not know what 
to call them. I do not know whether they are houses 
or shops. I think they are called markets. Some peo- 
ple live in them at present. A man stuffs birds in one of 
them. They are more than one and not two stories high. 

6029. Do you know May’s fields, north ? — I do. 

6030. Do you think that a good place for markets ? 

Is it not a better place for markets than May’s fields, 
south ? — Well, it is better a good deal than May’s fields, 
south, would be. I think, myself, that the markets 
should not be confined to one portion of the town. That 
is the reason that I have difficulty in answering the 
question directly. 

6031. Mr. Major. — Your opinion is, that they should 
be scattered over the town ? — I think that the market 

- system at present is not for the benefit of the town oi 
Belfast. The monopoly that the Town Council have in 
the markets is not beneficial. 

6032. Then, it is your opinion that they should be 
spread over the entire town ? — If you speak of the re- 
tail markets, I think so, and not to leave them in one 
spot, as they are now. I would think so. It would be 
much more convenient for the inhabitants generally to 
have the markets nearer either than May fields, south, 
or May’s fields, north — that is, for many of them. 

6033. But, if you thought it better to keep all the 
wholesale markets on May’s fields, north, would you not 
think it a better place for markets than to take them to 
May’s fields, south ? — I have no doubt about that. That 
is my opinion. 

6034. Do you think there is more ground on May’s 
fields, north, for markets, than would be required ? — I 

• think so. 

6035. Then, are you of opinion that there is no ne- 
cessity for May’s fields, south, for market purposes?— I 
think it was not required, so far as I am able to judge, 
for market purposes. 

6036. And is not required at present? — Well, I saw 
a great deal of space on May’s fields, north, that would 
give the necessary market accommodation. 

6037. Now, with regard to May’s fields, south, have 
you purchased and sold building ground about Belfast ? 

' Yes ; I have sold building ground and taken ground. 

6038. Where did you last take ground? — Well, it 
was up Mill-street I purchased some ground; but I sold 
some ground in 1850, as an executor — a tract of ground 
about six acres in extent, near the Falls road, very near 
the mills. 

6039. How much per acre did you get for that ? 
About £300. 

6040. Mr. Major. — What was the tenure ? — A lease 
for lives renewable for ever, at a rent of about £8, which 
is since turned into a fee-simple under the Incumbered 
Estates Court. 

6041. Mr. Rea. — Now, at the time you sold that, did 
you believe it to bemuch morevaluablethan May’s fields, 
south?— I did. It was higher ground, with a good 
foundation and good situation, and very suitable for 
building purposes. 

6042. Is it built upon now ? — It is. 

6043. How much of it ?— I think, every bit of it. 
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6044- Mr. Major.— la it on the Falls road — directly 

on it 1 It is near the Falls road ; the Cullentra road 

runs past one side of it. 

6045. Mr. Rea . — It is now covered with buildings ? 

Yes, I think it is all covered. 

6046. Although only sold in 1850 ? — Yes, I think 
that is the year. 

6047. Do you know Windsor ? — I do. 

6048. Do you think is it much more valuable than 
May’s fields, south 1 — Yes ; I would rather hav.e it than 
May’s fields, south, acre for acre. 

6049. By how much do you think it more valuable ; 
can you say it is worth twice as much ? — Well, if I had 
money I would buy the one, and could scarcely be 
tempted to buy the other. 

6050. Will you state why you could scarcely be 
tempted to buy May’s fields, south ? — Well, I do not see 
how I could make it available at all, without adding a 
great deal to the cost by means of filling it up and 
draining it. 

6051. Do you consider it at all fit for the building of 
residences?— No, I do not think it is. There may be 
small portions of it that would be higher than other 
parts of it, that small houses might be built upon ; but 
I do not think that it would be desirable to build re- 
sidences even for the poor in that locality. 

6052. Do you know the property round about 
Cromac-street^-rround about by the back of it ?— Yes, I 
know a great deal of that neighbourhood. 

6053. Has that property been much depreciated in 
value ? — I could not say ; I could not give any opinion. 

6054. Were you the party who discovered the sys- 
tem of supplying goods by members of the Town Coun- 
cil, and furnishing goods in the names of their workmen 
and clerks ? Mr. Major . — Do you know, M your own 
knowledge, of any thing of that description being 
done by members of the Town Council ? — I do not 
know it of my own knowledge. I do not know it 
except from hearsay. Of course, parties told me what 
occurred. 

6055. Mr. Rea . — Do you know Mr. Brcatliwaite ? — 
Not by eyesight ; I have heard of him. 

6056. Did you see any glazier of Mr. Cuddy’s in the 
old court-house in 1S54?— Yes. I cannot tell of my 
own knowledge who he belonged to, but he told me. 

6057. Do you believe that the expenditure on May’s 
fields, south, was for the benefit of the borough, or that 
it would be advisable that the borough should be saddled 
with it now ? — I think that May’s fields, south, cost the 
town, up to the present,— or whoever they belong to— 
more than they are, in my opinion, worth. 

6058. By how much, do you think, in round num- 
bers?-! saw the calculations that have been given here 
in evidence. £32,000 is what they cost, and I think 
that £300 an acre would be a very high valuation for 
them at present — a very high valuation. I do not think 
they would be worth so much by any means as that 
ground I spoke of, and which I sold at £300 an acre. 

6059. What do you think they would bring per acre 
from your knowledge ? — I do not know any person that 
would be likely to purchase them. 

6060. Mr. Major For public purposes, do you think 

they would be worth £300 an acre ? — I do not know 
what they could be used for. 

6061. But as a matter of opinion, I ask you? — If I 
knew the purpose I could answer you. There is no pur- 
pose suggested. That is the question to settle first— 
what they would be likely to be useful for. 

6062. You said they would not be worth more than 
£300 an acre ? — Well, 1 .judge by that other ground, the 
selling of which I have been speaking of. 

6063. And by relative value, that would be your 
view ? — Precisely ; that is the way in which I come to 
that conclusion ; and I think that the other ground was 
more valuable than May’s fields, south. 

6064. Mr. Rea . — Did you ever know of any demand 
amongst builders for lots in May’s fields, south, either 
before or since the Town Council got it? — I think there 
were some proposals for some lots, very limited in ex- 
tent ; but that was very long ago, before the Town 
Council got possession. 



6065. Did not the Town Council endeavour to dispose Sepi.lb; i858. 

of it in small portions? — All they could ; but I do not gamuel "" 
think they could set more than a small piece. Cunningham, 

6066. Do you not know that for twenty years it was Esq 
always in the market ? — I was not giving much atten- 
tion to it. It is a place that is out of the way and not 

in any thoroughfare. There is no place that way that I 
was in the habit of going to that would lead me close to 
it ; except you go specially, you scarcely ever see it. 

6067. Does the contiguity of the Blackstaff depreciate 
it much at one side?— The Blackstaff is a very great 
nuisance, and runs close by it. The gas-works are very 
near it, too. 

6068. Did you pay attention to the Blackstaff at one 
period ? —Yes, I took a little trouble to try and get the 
nuisance abated, if possible. 

6069. At what time ? — At several times. 

6070. Are you of opinion, from what you know about 
it, that it was the duty of the Town Council to abate it ? 

— Yes. 

607.1. That they had the power, either by common 
law or statute, to abate it?— Yes, I was of opinion 
that they had the power to abate it. 

6072. Do you refer to common law power or statut- 
able power? — Well, I am not able to give an opinion 
in law ; but I had the impression, and I think a correct 
one, that they had the power to abate the nuisance by 
arrangement with the owners of property. 

6073. Mr. Copingcr. — What sort of an arrangement? 

— Well, I would require to tell you what would be 
necessary to abate it, in order to show you the arrange- 
ment necessary. I think if the bottom of the river had 
been laid with flags, and the sides built with brick, that 
the deposit that at present settles on it, and causes the 
nuisance, would not rest in it, but would be carried 
down. That would improve the ground instead of in- 
juring it. 

6074. Mr. Rea. — If the Town Council, in 1845, or in 
1846, had cleansed it, in the ordinary way, by dredging 
it, and afterwards prevented sewerage matter from being 
run into it, by compelling the mill-owners to run it into 
the ordinary sewers, do you not believe that the nuisance 
would have been, if not altogether abated, at least mate- 
rially mitigated ? — I think so. I think that the sewers 
that were run into it, if not the cause, very much 
aggravated the nuisance. 

6075. Could not the Pound-burn have been made 
much purer than it is, by the same process of preventing 
sewerage matter going into it? — Yes, I think that the 
Pound-burn is spoiled by sewers being allowed to empty 
into it; and I think that the Pound-burn spoils the 
Blackstaff. There are some sewers in the Blackstaff, 
below where the Pound-burn joins it, near Bedford- 
street, made by the Town Council within four years. 

6076. Whetherthecommonlaw was insufficient or not, 
if the Town Council got power in 1847, from Parliament 
to abate it, do you not think that they ought to have 
put those powers into execution ? — I think it would have 
been very desirable to have abated it. 

6077. And if in 1850, they got further powers, do 
you not think that they ought to have put them into 
effect? — My answer applies generally, that it would have 
been most desirable to have abated it. 

6078. Do you think, Mr. Cunningham, would it cost 
much more now to abate the nuisance, than it would in 
1845 or 1846 ? — I think so. 

6079. Have several mills been erected along the 
lower part of its course since that period — Mr. Kennedy’s 
and Mr. Ledbetter’s, for instance ? — Yes, Mr. Ledbetter’s 
premises occupy a portion of the bank on each side of 
the river. 

6080. Do you remember having been present at a 
meeting when any effort was made to get a fifth Town 
Improvement Bill, on the pretext of the Blackstaff nui- 
sance or in relation to it ? — I was at a meeting when I 
think it was a Town Improvement Bill was wanted, and 
where the Blackstaff nuisance was very much spoken of, 
as being a thing that was very likely to be injurious to 
the inhabitants if not abated, and that it would be 
necessary to get some powers for the abating of it from 
Parliament. 

2 E 
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6081. When was that; was it in April, 1854 ? — I sup- 
pose it was in April, 1854. 

6082. Where was that meeting held ? — In the court- 
house at Howard-street. In stating April, 1854, I am 
not able myself to state exactly what date it was. 

6083. Was John Lindsay present? — I think he was. 

6084. Was Mr. Bates there ? — Yes. 

6085. Has there been any proceeding to obtain 
powers, since 1854, to abate the Blackstaff nuisance, or 
any movement to obtain powers from Parliament on the 
part of the Town Council?— I do not know of any. 

6086. Do you remember that the gentlemen belong- 
ing to the Town Council were charged with using the 
Blackstaff nuisance at that meeting as a pretext to get 
powers from Parliament to borrow large sums of money 
to be applied to other purposes? — [Objected to]. 

6087. Mr. Copinger — Is it your opinion, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, that it is vital for the interests of Belfast in a 
sanitary point of view, that the nuisance caused by the 
present state of the Blackstaff and the Pound-burn 
should be abated ?— I think that it would be very desir- 
able. When you say vital, I am not able to say that 
it is so injurious as that. It would be most desirable 
that it should be removed. I have heard physicians 
state that it is very injurious to health. That is a 
matter that I am not able to give an opinion on. I 
know that the flavour that arises from it is very bad. 
There is a very bad smell from it I may say always ; 
but in hot weather, that is the time that the river is 
generally low, it is particularly bad. If the banks were 
made smooth it would carry away the nuisance which 
settles on the banks now, and which when the tide goes 



which, at the same rate of purchase as calculated on the 
£18,000 available police rate, would give £26,510. It 
is the expression used about the annual value of ground 
to let that would lead persons astray? — There was 
£23,000 spent in the formation of the streets. That is 
added to the value of the property on which it is laid 
out, and credit is taken before for it. I think it is like 
a double outlay for the same thing. 

6095. The allegation on the part of the Corporation 
is, that that £26,51 0 is the value, not of the ground itself, 
but of a certain rating that was put on, or to be put on, 
the buildings which would stand on that ground when 
the street was completed ? — If that was the principle, 
they could have taken a much larger value ; for if they 
ever came to be built up, the value would be much 
larger than that. 

6096. The language used is calculated to puzzle any 
one. 

6097. Mr. Rea From your examination of the pro- 

perty accounts of 1851, 1852, and 1853, did you come 
to any conclusion, as an accountant, that these accounts 
were calculated to deceive persons lending money to 
the Town Council; look at the account for 1851?— I 
see here a sum for net proceeds of markets in 1851 — 
they say net proceeds £3,282 Is- 9c?. That is in their 
own account ; well, then, in the property account which 
they make out from that account, they say, net proceeds 
of markets £5,000, at twenty-five years’ purchase. 

6098. Mr. Copinger . — Does that first sum include 

rents? I do not know, but I am told that this £3,282 

Is. 9c?. includes market rents. 

Mr. Copinger . — We have the fact proved that rents 
and market produce are separate and distinct things. 



OU M88“Mr«».-I)id von ever improve your mind iTyon do not find tic rents there separately end that 
hy an examination ot the published aecounts of the they were m the habit of taking both together, yon 



Town Council? — Yes, I have looked at some of them ; 
many of them, frequently. , 

Did you find any items calculated to mislead the 
public ? -i-ii 

Mr. Copinger . — Put the accounts into his hand. 

6089. Mr. Rea .— Did you find any items of that de- 
scription ?— I found in the statement of assets some 
irregularities, as I considered. 

6090. Was one of these irregularities, including as 
assets, the value of the ground, supposing it to be 
covered with buildings, and the same ground suppos- 
ing it to be in grass, and then joining those together?— 
Yes, that was my impression. First, I made inquiry 
about the matter from a quarter where I thought it 
likely to get the best information, that is from Mr. 
Guthrie, and he admitted that to be the case, and said 
it was an error. 

6091. To what extent was that? — Ido not remember 
the extent. 

6092. Mr. Macdonogh . — Was ituot£50 only?— Ido 
not recollect. There was another item put in in con- 
nexion with the streets. 

6093. What year was that ?— I think it was in the 
year 1853. I have the item here. We have at the top 
of the page the annual value of ground to let in Vic- 
toria-street, and several other streets, set down at 
£1,205; and that taken at twenty-two years’ purchase 
makes £26,5 10. That is the letting value of the grouud 
in consideration of the streets having been made. And 
we have at the foot again, “ Paid in formation of streets 
not included in police rate, estimated at £23,000, 6th 
December, 1851, 1852.” You will find that there is a 
value placed upon the ground as building ground, and 
of course that was in consideration of the streets having 
been made; then, at the bottom, you have a credit taken 
for the cost of making those streets ; and I consider that 
if the £23,000, that was expended in making the streets, 



be taken as having added to the value of the building not able to tell you. 



must come to the conclusion that the £5,000 included 
the rents as well as the market revenue. 

Mr. Rea All the accounts treat the market revenue 

as including rent, and the net produce of these £3,282 - 
must include both. It is set down as £3,282 in one 
place, and £5,000 in another. 

Mr. Bruce- — In the account which produces that net 
£3,282, there is charged eighteen months’ rent of May’s 
fields, £1,200. If you add that £1,200 to the £3,282, 
you have nearly £4,500. The £5,000 is stated to bo 
the estimated produce of the market revenue. 

6099. Mr. Rea. — Have you shown the Commissioners, 
Mr. Cunningham, where that item is with regard to the 
double valuation of grass and building ground at the 
same time? — I mentioned it. 

6100. What year is that in ? — 1853. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — I admit that there is an error to 
the extent of £50. 

6101. Mr. Rea. — Can you answer the question, Mr. 
Cunningham, whether the property accounts were cal- 
culated to deceive the lenders whether so intended or 
not ?— I think there was no right to take credit for po- 
lice rating as against illegally borrowed money. 

Mr. Copinger . — That is not an answer to the question 
at all. You are quite right as to the principle, but can 
you apply it — can you point out any error in the ac- 
counts? 

6102. Mr. Rea. — Can you refer to any other items 
than to the fact of surplus police rating ?— I have not 
been looking into these books lately. 

6103. Were yon the suitor that tried to bring the 
Town Council to justice, in the Queen’s Bench, relative 
to Grand Jury presentments? — Yes, I applied to the 
Queen’s Bench, relative to some Grand Jury present- 
ments. 

6104. Did you get your costs yet? — Yes. 

6105. How much did they amount to ? — I really am 



ground, there should be no other credit taken but the 
one, and that that additional credit for £23,000, is 
taking credit twice for the expenditure on the formation 
of the streets. 

6094. Mr. Copinger . — The explanation given in re- 
ference to the first item to which you have alluded, of 
£26,510, is, that the rating that would be on these new 
streets, when formed, would produce an annual sum, 



6106. What was the amount of the presentment per 
annum ? — I think it was about £1,400 or £1,500. 

6107. Where did the £1,400 come from ?— From the 
poorer classes of Belfast ; the upper barony of Belfast. 

6108. Do you think that several of these improve- 
ments for which powers were given in the Act of 1845, 
should have been done, such as the removal of Hudsons 
entry f — They would all have been desirable. 
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6109. Would they not have been more beneficial than 
some portions of Victoria-street, if done in the first in- 
stance?— I am not able to give an opinion exactly 
upon that. I cannot tell you whether the Council could 
have done a portion of the street and left the remainder 
undone. I think the others would have been most 

de 6H0. Mr. Copinger Could they be done still ?— I 

think it would be possible to over-rate the town of Bel- 
fast ; I think that that is the danger we are in at present. 

6111. Mr. Major . — In fact you are improving your- 
selves too much?— I do not call that improvement ; I 
am not able to go into the question of whether the 
improvements cost too much ; perhaps they might 
have been done for less ; I am not able to tell that. 

6112. But you are of opinion that the others would 
have been desirable ? — Yes. 

6113. Mr. Copinger . — Ought they to have been done 
to the exclusion of the others ? — I am not in a position 



to say exactly about that. . 

6114- Sometimes men do a thing without having first 
made a calculation of the cost of it ; you are not your- 
self able to get more than three per cent, out of your 
speculation, of which you told us ?— Well, we generally 
do what we do to make the best of it. 

6115- Mr. Rea . — Do you know what in Ireland we 
call a folly ? — I do. 

6116. Victoria-street is the Belfast folly ? 



Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

6117. Mr. Cunningham, you have pointed out the 
Blackstaff nuisance, do you remember whether Mr. 
Ledb.etter’s premises were built in 1850 ? — I do not re- 
member ; I cannot tell when they were erected. 

6118. Can you tell me whether the other mills, that dis- 
charge noxious matter into the Blackstaff, were erected 
in 1850 ? — I do not say any thing as to them. 

6119. You may assume they were? — I will not as- 
sume that at all. 

6120. Is it pure spring water they sent into it ? — 
The water they took is returned ; it may be heated. 

6121. And when heated water mixes with sewerage 
matter, what is the result ? — It goes to steam and rises. 

6122. And that is what you, a wine merchant, call a 
flavour ? — You may call it so if you like. 

6123. Do you not know, that by the Bill of 1850, the 
Corporation had not compulsory powers to take land, in 
order to remedy the Blackstaff ? — I do not. 

6124. Do you not know that they were refused those 
powers by reason of the opposition, and that they were 
only permitted to take the laud by agreement ? — No. 

6125. Now, do you know that they entered into a ne- 
gotiation with the owners of property, and treated, in 
order to induce them to give up the property necessary 
to remedy the Blackstaff, and that they demanded so 
much that the Corporation could not carry it out ; I 
tell you that that is the fact, did you ever hear it be- 
fore? — Perhaps I heard something like .it ; but if you 
would go a little further back in the history of the 
Blackstaff, you would understand it better still ; it did 
not originate in 1850 ; the information I wish to give 
you is this — that I am of opinion, and I have heard 
others express the same opinion, that long previous to 
1850, when the Blackstaff was considered a nuisance, 
it was in the power of the Town Council to have abated 
the nuisance; and that after 1850 those powers had by 
some means lapsed, and then they came for another Act 
to get the Blackstaff nuisance abated the second time ; as 
some people thought for the third time ; and there was a 
strong impression that it should have been abated long 
previously. 

6126. I now go back to 1850 ; it being the opinion 
of the people that the Blackstaff nuisance should be 
abated, and that the powers had lapsed, do you not 
know that there was a vigorous opposition given to the 
obtaining of powers by the Corporation to take land for 
the purpose of having the Blackstaff nuisance abated 
in the year 1850 : now listen, do you not know that 
they sought powers to take land to remedy it, and that 
they sought a sum of money for the purpose; do you 
not know those facts, and that both were refused in 



consequence of the opposition ; that the powers to take Sept. 10,1858. 
land were refused, and that it was left to the parties to — — 

agree for the land, and that the money sought was cut ■ . 

down to £15,000?— Yes, I believe it was £15,000, ’ 

granted out of a larger sum ; and I also believe that 
the abatement of the Blackstaff nuisance was a portion 
of what they had in view ; but whether I believe that 
it was intended to abate it with the £100,000 is 
another matter. 

6127. The £15,000 was found to be a drop in the 
ocean, and they did not borrow it, and you know that 
the Act of 1847 did not provide any funds for the 
abatement of the nuisance? — I do not know. 

612S. When were you appointed executor to the 
property you spoke of? — It was in the year 1847, I 
think. 

6129. When did you sell the property? — It was in 
the year 1 850, as well as I can recollect. 

6130. I suppose you were winding up the accounts? 



6131. And it was desirable to dispose of the pro- 
perty as quickly as you could ; you wanted to do your 
duty ? — Yes ; I was anxious to do my duty. 

6132. And did you sell it in globo — in bulk ? — Yes. 

6133. About how many acres?— Five or six acres. 

6134. At £300 an acre ? — I sold it for about £1,600 
or £1,700. 

6135. As it was then, charged with a rent ? — Yes; 
a rent of £8. 

6136. Per acre? — No, for the whole. 

6137. Now, do you think if that was your own pro- 
perty, apart from your character of executor, and that 
you could keep it and set it by the acre, that you would 
not have made more money of it ? — I do not know 
whether I could or not. 

6138. I ask you, on your oath, do not you believe 
you could ? — I do not consider I could have made more 
out of it than would pay me for the trouble I would 
have with it, and the chances of setting it, and other 
extra expenses. 

6139. Do you know that land is selling for £800 an 
acre in every quarter ? — I do not know that at all ; but 
I will answer this with regard to that property, that on 
my oath, I believe I took the best and fullest value I 
could get for the place. It was sold in open market, 
and many persons attended the sale. 

6140. Is not every part of it now built on? — Yes. 

6141. Where is it situated ? — It is on the Cullentra 
road, near the Falls road. 

6142. What is the character of the buildings on it? 
— Mill houses. 

6143. Are they all mill houses ?— I do not know any 
thing else. 

6144. No mill or foundry?— I am sure there is not. 

6145. Small houses of how many stories high ? — Two. 

6146. What class of people inhabit it? — Mill- work- 
ers and mechanics, and perhaps a few shopkeepers. 

6147. Are these mill-workers connected with the 
mills and foundries in the neighbourhood? — I think 
they are. 

6148. For whom residences in the neighbourhood 
are necessary and essential? — Yes, they must all have 
places to live in. 

6149. Who was the person who purchased from you ? 
—Mr. Corry. 

6150. Is he alive now ? — He is, I believe. 

6151. You do notknow what per cent, he has got 
for his money? — I do not know. 

6152. When was the great rage for building ground 
in Victoria-street that you alluded to ? — It was at and 
shortly before the time, rather before the time I got 
this piece of ground, and I think it was about 1853. 
I may be astray in the date. 

6153. Will you swear it was not in 1854? — No, I 
will not swear that ; I will bring you word if yon re- 
quire. 

6154. You cannot swear it was not in 1854 ? — I am 
sure it was before the Chancery decree. 

6155. I see, sir, you are looking to the consequence 
of your answer? — I am not; I am trying to give as 
clear an answer as I can. 

2 E 2 
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6156. Tell me ; was it not in 1854 that you took the 
ground?— I do not think it was. 1 am not able to give 
an answer. After I swore so, I ought not to be asked a 
second time. I will return and tell you in a few minutes, 
if you desire to know. I wish to conceal nothing. 

6157. You knew that there was a rage for building 
then? — Yes; the people were talking a great deal 
about it. 

6158. And you participated in that rage?— Yes, 1 
got a little piece of it. I heard people say that it was 
most desirable to try and secure a little piece of that 
ground — that any amount would be made of it as a 
speculation. 

6159. And that was either in 1853 or 1854?— I 
have said about that time or previously. 

6160. Did you ever say previously before, until you 
saw what I was at? — I did, on my oath. 

6161. Did you not say it was at the time yon were 
making the building?- 1 said it was previously, for I 
said that some parties came to me and volunteered to 
five me their opinion, and prompted me to take it. 

6162. Do you know whether it was at the time of 
you building?— I stated it was, or rather previously. 

6163. Will you swear that the rage was not in exist- 
ence or had subsided when you were building? — No ; I 
do not think it had subsided. 

6164. Then it existed in 1853 or 1854?— I will 
give you the dates if you desire. 

6165. Do you know of the discussions that took 
place before the Chancery proceedings, when the papers 
became rife with discussion about the board acts of the 
Town Council? - I remember a good deal of agitation 
about the Council. 

6166. What time in 1854?— Mr. Rea — It was on 
the 1st of April, 1854. 

6167. Was it on the 1st of April 1854 ?— Yes ; Mr. 
Rea says so, and no doubt it is so. 

6168. Now, sir, I ask you did the furor or rage cease 
after that?— I have not heard of any rage having taken 
place since or for some time before that. 

6169. Now you know Mr. Francis Rea, this gentle- 
man who has given his evidence so creditably ? — I do. 

6170. Did you hear his evidence? — I heard a por- 



tion of it. 

6171. Did you hear Mr. Waring’s evidence ?— I didnot. 

6172. You are of opinion that the markets should be 
dispersed over the town ?— I think that there should 
not be a monopoly in markets. 

6173. What do you mean by a monopoly in markets ? 
— That no one party should have exclusive market 
rights in the borough. 

6174. What do you mean by that; do you mean 
that several parties should have market rights in the 
borough ?— I mean that every man having property in 
Belfast should have a right to make use of his property 
in what way he liked, if it did not injure his neighbour. 

6175. Mr. Copinger. — That he should be at liberty 
to open a market ? — Exactly. 

6176. Mr. Macdonogli — You think that every man in 
Belfast should have the right to set up a market for 
himself? — Yes. 

6177. And that there should be no tolls ? — Oh, of 
course, if he charges them for the use of his premises, 
lie is entitled to do so. 

6178. Then he should not only have the right to set 
up markets, but to charge tolls ? — Yes, to charge for the 
use of his premises. 

6179. Mr. Major. — You would exclude the Corpora- 
tion from that ?— No ; I would not exclude them from 
having markets if they pleased, and coming into fair 
competition with others in the town ; and if they give 
better accommodation, and make it desirable that par- 
ties should go to their places, they would go there. 

61S0. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think a party having 
vacant ground — for instance, Mr. Mullen, in Victoria- 

street should he be entitled to open a market there, 

put up stalls, beams, and scales ; and that he should 
charge his customers what he thought reasonable for so 

doing ? I do ; and if the people did not find it for their 

convenience to go there, he would do no trade, and 
would have to shut up his establishment. The people 



should be left to judge of what is convenient for them- 
selves. That is my proposition, that there should be 
no monopoly in markets. 

6181. Mr. Macdonogli. — And that a man should, if 
he thought fit, open a market in Victoria-street ? — I 
think so. 

6182. And that he might set up a butter-market if 
he liked ? — No ; he may not now. 

6183. And, to carry out your principle, he may take 
in butter aud weigh it there, and so on ? — I think that 
that would be a sound principle. 

6184. And the next door neighbour open a pork- 
market ? — I think so. 

6185. And the next a fowl-market? — Precisely. 

6186. And the next a grain-market? — Yes. 

6187. And would you allow them to sell in the 
streets ? — Oh, certainly not. I believe that the Town 
Council are the owners of the streets, and are entitled 
to keep them clear ; but any man in Belfast who has 
premises, if he pays rent for them, he should be at 
liberty to use them in the best way lie can. 

6188. And it is highly wrong to have a monopoly of 



markets ? — I think so. 

6189. And the tolls that are levied are extremely 
•wrong ? — If they make a profit of them they are doing 
wrong. In continental tolls, when people come to sell 
goods into a town, they are charged a certain toll, and 
then they can go where they like. That is the differ- 
ence in the two systems. Here, if they come in, they 
must go to a particular part of the town, and spend a 
couple, of hours in going and returning, and pay toll 
besides. 

6190. Of course you would not shut out other men 
from the same benefits because they carry on a differ- 
ent trade — colliers, for instance ; there should be free 
trade according to your view? — I do not understand you. 

6191. The colliers would have a right to go any 
where they please with their vessels ? — If any port can 
give them better accommodation than the Harbour 
Commissioners are giving them they should. 

6192. And if I had a right to Donegal-quay, and held 
forth by advertisement, that I could give them accom- 
modation, then you think it would be right that I should 
be at liberty to do so? — You are supposing a thing that 
does not exist. 

6193. You say that every man that has property 
should be entitled to use it as he pleases ? — There is a 
limit to that. If a man has a walking stick he should 
not be at liberty to strike another man if he pleases to 
do so. He may use it for his advantage if he does not 
injure his neighbour. 

6194. But you may injure your neighbour, the 
Corporation of the town of Belfast ? — No. 

6195. Did you ever seek to get into the Town Coun- 
cil ? — No. 

6196. You did not aspire to that honour? — Never. 

1 look upou the bulk of Belfast as my neighbour, not 
the Corporation. I judge of the thing as regards the 
town of Belfast. 

6197. Do you think that £5,000 a-year in ease of 
the rates is of no value ? — It depends upon the source 
it is received from. 

6198. Otherwise not?— If it does injury instead of 
benefit I would rather want it than have it. 

6199. Would it be of any benefit to the butter-mar- 
ket to have an inspector ; a person who could judge of 
the quality and decide properly ? — I do not know. I 
have said that if they gave better accommodation than 
others they would still have the trade. If it was not 
for the benefit of buyer and seller to go to other places 
they would not go. 

6200. Mr. Major. — But would it be for the benefit 
of the borough to open markets in different places to 
supply the public with various articles ?— I think so. 
There should be markets opened convenient to every 
person’s home. 

6201. Would it be for the benefit of the town of Bel- 
fast that every man, or number of men, that so desired, 
should be at liberty to have their own private and in- 
dividual markets in opposition to the public markets ? 
l think it would. I think the more competition 
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them is tie better tor tie public ; by that moans tolls 
would be reduced, and parties who go to neighbouring 
towns would come to Belfast. 

M02 Mr Macdonogh- — Would this be for the benefit 
of the tom of Belfast, suppose a man lmd a piece 
o quay ground, about as long as this court, and tha 

So advertised it on sncb terms that the colliers mould 

no there, would that be for the benefit of the public ■ - 
That is not the case : it requires a certain depth ot 

Wa 6203. I am supposing all that ? —If there is no toll 
required to enable parties to go there, and that toll is 
charged in the other place, then the principle applies. 

At present there is a common purse kept. 

fi904 Would it be for the benefit ot the public " ho 
,re "supplied with coals, that there should be compe- 
tition after the landing of the coals-a new competi- 
tion?— Well, as regards the quayage, it is limited in 
extent : it is not like the town of Belfast at all. You 
have ouly a limited extent, and perhaps it acts better 
fo have them apportioned. 

0905 . Mr. Major . — We have been informed here that 
■w-eat benefit has been derived from those quays having 
been established, and we have heard the Harbour Com- 
missioners praised by the Government for the estab- 
lishment of a public benefit. Bow, il you aie light, 
it would be possible to establish a competing quay , 
would that be for the benefit of the public ?— It would 
not be possible to do that unless you formed a new 

^6206 But supposing it to be practicable, what is your 
opinion'?— You are asking me a question which, to my 

reason, is not in point at all. . . , (-.c 

6907 But on the question of competition !— ut 
course I do not mean to say that any individual should 
he at liberty to compete with the customs as regards 
the revenue ; because the Government is raising a large 
sum of money to l>e spent for the general good ; so are 
the Harbour Commissioners ; but, with regard to these 
markets, they are made for the accommodation ot the 

! ' C °620S. Mr. M acdonogh . — Y ou saw the state of Belfast 

before the improvements ?— Yes. 

6209. And the new approaches opened to the bridge . 
—Yes I saw Anne-street widened; and as to the other 
approaches to the bridge, there is one of them goes down 
next May’s fields, I can scarcely call it an approach to 
the bridge. 



6210. Depreciate them as you please, have they not Sept. 10, 1858. 
been a benefit to the town of Belfast ?— I think they are gamuel 
improvements, and that is all I can say for them. Cunningham, 

6211 Now, let me ask you, as to your own building, Es q. 
who was your architect j he that put in the big stones, 
aud so on ?— It was Mr. M‘Kay. 

6212. Has he built any other houses there ? — He was 
recommended to me by a Town Councillor. 

6213. Oh, the Town Council again ? — It was in order 
to give him a character I mentioned it. 

6214. Who was the unfortunate Town Councillor that 
recommended him ? — It was Mr. Mullen. 

6215. Was he, then, a Town Councillor, at all f— 

Perhaps he was not. 

6216. Mr. Rea.— Do you recollect the movement that 

Mr. Macdonogli spoke of with regard to the time the 
papers were filled with that horrible discussion in 1854, 
about the Town Council afiairs ?— Yes, I do. 

6217. Now that he has called it to your recollection, 
can you recollect that the movement on the part of the 
nt&vm, of whom I was »»<=. ?»•»?» »**• «*• 
tempt made io the first instance by tbe Town Conned 
in 1850, to obtain a large sum of money, on the laitli oi 
the rate, from Parliament ? — Ask it over again. _ 

6218. Do you not recollect the little meeting in the 

court-house, at which there were fifteen or sixteen per- 
sons, aud a woman with a . shawl, and a child in her 
anns i That was in connexion with the Blackstatt nui- 



SA 1 6M9. Was not that a town meeting ? — It was a meet- 
ing called by the Mayor. . . . . ,. , 

6220- And the Mayor presided ? — I think he did. 
6221 Are you aware that at the present time parties 
may establish weigh-houses and retail markets m the 
town of Belfast ? — I am not. 

6222. Do you not think that the only restriction 
is that affecting the wholesale markets ?— No. My im- 
pression is the very contrary of that. 

1 6223. You will find it erroneous. With legaid to 
that Blackstaff nuisance— do you know the ground round 
about the Blackstaff belonging to the Messrs. Joy, of 
whom Mr. Henry H. Joy, the Queen s Counsel, is one 

6224. Are you aware that Mr. Joy offered the lown 

Council, for nothing, all the land they would require for 
the abatement of the Blackstaff nuisance ?-Not of my 
own knowledge. , , , 

6225. Did you ever hear it ? [Objected toj. 



Mr. Hugh M‘Lorinan, sworn and examined by Mr. Rea. 

■ 1 1 l R937 Were there boards for building ground to let 

6226. What business do you follow ?— Builder and -• • ly x made boards and had papers put 

architect. . T> lf , , on them William Hall, who attended these fields, put 

6227. How long have you been resident m Belfast ? on them. 

—Forty-nine years, on the 27tli of November coming. ^JSq^How long is it since you first put up those 
I have been out on business in the country. boards?— It is about eighteen or nineteen years ago. 

6228. During that period were you much engaged in boards ( that period was this ground always 

building ?-Yes. My father has been a builder before 6-39^^ buil( J g plll . poses ?-Yes some o it 
me, aud I have been at the profession since. ^ market f or building purposes. Some of it 

0229. Did yon build some bouses, yourself, in Insti- considered uosuited, ond is s 

tution-plaoe i — Yes, and several other planes- wns men co 

6230. Do you know the land called May s fields, 
south ?— Yes, I do, and I ought to know it well. 



Mr. Hugh 
M'Lorinan. 



cl. Some of it 

*, then considered unsuited, and is still l ‘ DSU J ta ^. e ' 
6240 With regard to the sewerage of that place, 



6231. Have you known it long?-Since f the sanitary advantage of the place, from 

Belfast ; and for seventeen years I _d»dJbM«^£or Sn ^weia^^ ^ when I came to town, it was 



its lowness. I recollect, when I came to town it v 
flooded, so that boats went over it. I have been .. .» 

small boat over it. T i 

6241. Was it frequently flooded j— it was. 

6242. In tbe time of heavy rein is it not still liable 
to floods 1 — The water that falls on it lies on it. My 
that cannot get to the sewer most lie on it. 

o-1-pitlv filled up by the Town Council now. 

S 6248. Must P not that filling up have been attended 



Belfast ; ana lor seventeen , , , T 

Stephen May, on that shore, making embankments. 1 
should know it well. 

6232. From the period you were first acquainted with 

it were the persons who owned it anxious to let it lor 
building ground ?— Quite so. Mr. Cramsay was the 
agent, and employed me always. T 

6233. Was he anxious to let it in lots ? — He was. i 

let it out in lots. ,, n B 

6234. Did you ever hear of any refusal by Mr. oram- _ ,’ ns iderable cost ?— Very expensive, 

say, on behalf of the Mays, to let a lot of t le g^un ^ jj ow , nuc h do you think it would cost per acre 

—No. He was anxious to let the smallest lot be could , 6244 ^ „ eI age 2 — It would cost more than 

■«"* g* «^Sthe filling of it UP, in 

more than twenty. order to mail it available for building purposes, would 
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0,1858. cost more than it is worth at present? — I had four cows, 
— — and agreed for the grazing of them, and it took more 

McHugh tlian 

an acre for each cow. We complained that there 
an ’ were too many cows on it, and we called and remon- 
strated with Mr. Cramsay, and got him to take off two. 
We wanted five. We paid £5 each cow’s grass, and I 
consider that for grazing it would be better than for 
filling up. 

6246. Is it indifferent land even for grazing purposes? 
— One of my cows I bought for £11, and sold it for £2, 
from disease it got on it — sore feet. 

6247. Is it indifferent land for grazing purposes ? — 
Oh, there is much better land — Mr. J oy has better. Tbe 
reason is it lies low, and being reclaimed slob, the cows 
are not inclined to eat on it. 

6248. How much did you pay per acrS? — £5. 

6249. How many cows had you on each acre ? — We 
supposed that rather more than an acre would not be 
sufficient for one cow. I am sure that it would require 
more than one acre for a cow. 

6250. Do you know the ground that is called Wind- 
sor ? — Y es. 

6251. Do you believe that ground to be of double 
the value of May’s fields, south ? — For what purpose? 

6252. For building purposes ? — Oh, I do not believe 
May’s fields, south, worth any thingfor building purposes. 

6253. But even if it was filled up, would you believe 
Windsor to be more valuable? — Most decidedly. Wind- 
sor is good ground, and very desirable for building 
houses; but May’s fields, south, is not a locality to build 
houses in at all, for several reasons. I think first that 
it would take too large a sum of money for foundation, 
and for raising it to a proper level. I would much 
rather pay for Windsor, than to get May’s fields, south, 
for nothing, if I was bound to build upon it. 

6254. Mr. Coping er. — Do you mean to saj' that you 
would not take it for nothing if you were bound to 
build upon it? — Yes, and I advised others the same 
way. It may be valuable for other purposes, but not 
for building. 

6255. Mr. Rea. — Do you know any thing about the 
fitness of May’s fields, south, or its unfitness for mill 
sites ? — I do not think it would be desirable for mill 
sites from its locality for one thing, and on account of 
the ground being low ; for usually small houses for the 
workers in the mill should be convenient to the mill. 

6256. During the time you were employed by Mr. 
Cramsay, were there several mills built round about on 
the high ground ? — Yes. 

6257. And since that time ? — Yes, and some of them 
on the low ground. 

6258. Was there ever any application to Mr. Cramsay, 
for a mill site, at any price ? — I never knew it during 
all my time. There was a foundry built on the place I 
have spoken of, but the owner of it gave it up, and the 
Town Council pulled it down. 

6259. Would you think it would be for the benefit of 
the borough, if May’s fields, south, were now to be 
saddled upon it, and all it has cost up to the present? — 
Certainly not. I think that they had no occasion for 
them at all, and I always said that I believe that they 
were worth no more to any man than cows’ grass, and 
any thing they have improved since was out of the rate- 
payers’ pockets. 

6260. Mr. Copinger. — You think they are only valu- 
able for agricultural purposes ? — And for some agricul- 
tural purposes not very valuable either. There is better 
grazing about the town. 

6261. Mr. Rea. — Are you now referring to the year 
1848, the period at which the Town Council took the 
lease 1 — They took a lease, I understand, and paid £800 
odd for the rent. 

6262. Is it your opinion, that in 1848 they were 
worth only what they would bring for grazing purposes ? 
— Nothing more ; if a man bought them for that, and 
if he improved them, it was his business. 

6263. What annual value would you put upon them 
by lease in 1848. Take them for what they would be 
worth for grazing purposes, what would you be inclined 
to give for a lease of them ? — I would take it for no 



building purpose, and if for any other purpose likely 
about the town, I would say about £5 an acre. 

6264. You think that £5 an acre would have been 

the value of them in 1S48, upon a lease for 999 years ? 

Yes, likely to be the value. 

6265. You think that they would not be worth more 
than £200 a year ? — I would not take a lease at that if I 
had not a good deal of money. I do not know that I 
would make a good speculation. 

6266. That is, as they were? — As they were — that is 
the outside valuation— as they were not fit for building! 

6267. Did not Mr. Cramsay say he was very sorry 
that Sir Stephen May had dipped himself so much in 
the building of the bridge? — Yes. 

6268. Was it not then built ? — Yes. 

6269. Was it not built because the old bridge was 
inconvenient ? — It was narrow and dirty. 

6270. Do you think if the Queen’s bridge had been 
then on its present site that the Lagan bridge would 
ever have been built ? — Well, I think it was built so 
far as I could gather from Mr. Cramsay and from Sir 
Stephen May, one day he was down, — it was to improve 
the value of the ground and to induce people to build 
that it was put there more than for any other thing. 
That is, from the knowledge I have. 

6271. Has not that Lagan bridge been built for 
nearly thirty years? — Well, it is more than twenty. 
I cannot go nearer. 

6272. Were May’s fields, south, surrounded by the 
present embankment at tbe time the Lagan bridge 
was built ? — No ; there were only partial embankments. 
There were places where the water got in. 

6273. After the bridge was built, did you find your 
expectations realized with regard to the increase that 
was anticipated in the value of May’s fields, south, for 
building purposes ? — I do not know of any improve- 
ments except that Mr. Keyland built houses on it. 
Those houses came into the possession of the Town 
Council. 

6274. From what you know of May’s fields, south, 
for so long a period, do you believe that the Chancery 
injunction had any effect whatever in preventing the 
whole or any portion of the fields being set for building 
purposes ? — I do not think it could. I do not think it 
affected it at all. There may have been some party 
come from America who did not know any thing about 
it, and these nice painted plans might have induced him 
to take it j but nobody who knew any thing about it 
would. 

6275. From your knowledge of May’s fields, north, 
are you of opinion that there is upon May’s fields, north, 
sufficient ground for all market purposes that the town 
of Belfast can reasonably require ? — I think there is, and 
some leavings for 100 years to come — I think. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood in my views. Though it 
answers for a wholesale market, I do not think it would 
suit for the retail markets — that is, the markets on 
May’s fields, north. It is well suited for wholesale 
markets for that locality. 

6276. Mr. Major. — Which do you allude to? — There 
is only a remnant of a market attempted to be put on 
May’s fields, south ; but I speak of the cattle and pig 
market, and so on. 

6277. Mr. Rea. — Is there, in your opinion, any neces- 
sity whatever for any portion of May’s fields, south, for 
market purposes ? — I think not, from my knowledge of 
the town. 

6278. And do you believe that some of the markets 
held on May’s fields, south, should be removed more to 
the centre of the town for the convenience of the 
people? — My opinion has always been that we were 
very badly treated in the removal of the markets that 
were heretofore in different places. For instance, there 
was a market at the end of Townsend-street called 
Mary’s market. I resided convenient to it. There 
was another called Ormond market in George’s-street. 
There was another between Great and Little Patrick- 
street ; and others, also, in other places. And, I think, 
that the taking of these away deceived any people who 
had shops in the locality. And, I think, it was in- 
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finn g to take the markets from those localities where 
J nnle had made improvements and laid out their 
P e0 P t think for the convenience of the town, that 
rikew » be distributed ; but, I think, that 
Se Council should have the control of the mark ins 
Sd aet the toll from the market goods. I think if I 
Swa shop and hove to go to the market and that my 
fcrnilv are unwell, and cannot mind the shop for me in 
absence j ]mve to look my door win e I am away 
b/ying my goods, I complain of it as being a very 
EfrievLce ; and I would desire, if I had my will, 
to put the markets for retail purposes in several places. 

T would put the wholesale markets m two places for the 
convenience of those who have to use them. 

6979. If the markets were put m convenient situa- 
tions within the town, that would give grater room 
3 „„ May's fields, north 1 — Yes ; I think May s fields 
Mrtli, is finite sufficient for all purposes required ; hut 
It is very inconvenient for the town. It is quite suffi- 
• pn t for all the purposes, but there should not be much. 
There would be less required for wholesale markets if 
D ut into two different places. 

P 6280. Were there any proceedings of the Town 
Council with respect to May’s fields, north, by which 
vou consider unnecessary cost was put upon the rate 
payers ? — -I resided on or near May’s fields, north neai 
Church- lane, and I, of course, know a great deal of that 
neighbourhood, and have taken down a great deal of 
lonfe. there. Mr. Keyland has had a suit in he 
superior courts about his money. Mi. Keyland s son 
Ses in one of my houses. He is looking for his 

m °628i. At the time the houses were pulled down, were 
they comparatively good houses?— They were. 

6282. Mr. Macdonogh.—£ 10 a-year each. 

6283. Mr. Ilea Some of them were .£15. Ho you 

remember the front houses ?— Yes. . , 

6284. What was the letting value of them ?— About 

£1 ( 3285 ye Were there other houses in the rere let at a 
lower rate ?— Yes, very neat little two-story houses. 

6286. Is that the site or near to it at present occupied 
by that Episcopalian Church that has the broken back f 

“uktw St. Jobe's Church, a. the cudof 

^8? Did it link on its foundations 1— I could not 

speak of what it lias sunk ; but there is a probability 
that it has sunk or will sink in the soft foundation. 

6289. Do you know any thing about the root ot it 

I am not aware. , 

6290. Is that church built on or very nearly on the 
site occupied by Keyland’s houses l^It .s pretty neap it. 

6291. Would it not have been better for the rate- 
payers that the church had been built somewhere else 
and that Keyland’s houses had been allowed to stand 1 
—It was a loss of about £70 a year to take them down 

6292. Do you know the place formerly occupied by 
the House of Correction ? — Yes. 

6293. Do you remember the buildings that were upon 

that place ? — I do, sir. . , , 

6294. Would they not have answered remarkably 

well for a police-office ?— It was a great deal talked at 
one time about putting a court-house there. It was 
agitated for some time. ,, i 

6295. About how long ago were these houses pulled 

down ?— About four years ago, perhaps more. 1 am 
not sure exactly. ... r • 

6296. Was there not one little portion of it only 

allowed to stand, that being the portion in whichthe 
Petty Sessions Court is at present held ?— Yes, the rere 
is all pulled down. , , , 

6297. Did the rate-payers obtain any advantage ex- 
cept the price of the rubbish and the bricks by the 
pulling down of these houses ? — In giving my opinion 
upon that it would apply to a great many other places 
taken down. I think that the advantage was very 
small, and the expense of taking them down great : i 
think the accounts will show that. It is a very small 

6298. S Do you know the period at which the Town 



Council commenced taking the property in Victoria- Sept.W 858. 
street and through the town ?— I do. Mr . Hugh 

6299 Do you remember those shilling oners being 
made to the people ?-I got one of them. I got a shil- 

hn 6300 er ’Did that matter of yours go to trial?— It did 

S °6301. What verdict did you get for that for which 
one shilling had been offered? ! got^eYhanMn 
John Lindsay offered me. That was £8 or £10 1 was 
advised to leave it to themselves rather than go to 
an inquisition, and John Lindsay came to value my 
property, and said I ivas not entitled to more than £8 
or £10; He said if that would not do to go to the 
curt-house. Thor, is a book I published at the time 
and you will see my notions on the subject [hands the 
Commissioners a book]. That is the first time I be- 
came an author. I said I will not take it, and I said I 
remember when you came to Belfast right well, and 
now that you have the property in Donegal-plane would 
you he satisfied with a proportionate value if fcie w “ 
to be a street out through it. He ffi i you must g 
to the court-house. I did go, and I got il 76 6s. 1M. 
award. My neighbour, who had a spirit stores, was 
allowed to take all his fixtures away. 

6302. Mr. Major. — What was the amount you claimed 

at that time from the Town Council for your property 1 
_I do not know how much it was. They have the 
paper in tbeir possession, and that will show, it was a 
very large sum I asked. , , 

6303. About how much? — I suppose it was about 
£1,000 ; and I say, on my oath, that it was not telling 
me £2,000 their taking it ; because it destroyed me, 
and many other families as well as me. 

6304. Then you suffered by the award ?— 1 did. i 
had a lease for ever, and had expended beyond £208 
on it ; but they bought an India-rubber valuator, who 
swore that I was paying more than it was worth. 

6305. Mr. Rea. — When the law costs were added 
to all these cases, do yon not think that it 

mouely heavy on the rate-payers 1— Oh, yes. Incases 
wherethey offered £-5 or £6, £156 went to the lawyer. 

I believe that the people would have given no trouble 
if they had offered a fair value. They would have had 
no trouble. I cau.e here with the intention of reeom 
mending, and wish and am most desirous 
was settled, and settled as soon as possible on fair term. 

6306. How much did you get from the July in round 
numbers fi— £176 6a lOd. That was the amount of 

* h 6307 ?'how much did Mr. John Lindsay offer you 1— 

£8 or £10. . - , ,i uq .cl a 

6308. Are you quite certain that the £8 or 
offer was made for the specific premises for which you 
were afterwards awarded £176 6s. 10 d. ?— Yes, it was 



him an opportunity to see the premises ?-I did, in 
presence of myself. , 

6310. Mr. C oping er . — I hear you do not approve ot 

the inquisition 1-1 call it in my pamphlet the imposi- 
tion. If you look at page 12 you will find my idea of 
the constitution of it. , , , , . 

6311. Mr. ta.-What was your demand as lodged 

with the Town Council !-I was offered £1,000 for it, 
and I think it was about £1,000 X asked for m, chance. 
It was understood that it was to be taken down, and 
a speculator offered me £1,000 for the chance of what 
I would get, and I said, if it is worth that, I may as 
well take my chance, and put m my offer for about that 

6312. Who made you this offer of £1,0(JU f A 
man named James Murray, who is dead. He had a 
mill beside me, and he said he would put it into the 

6313 Do you know what were the law costs on both- 
sides in your case ? — -I do not know. My attorney was 

M 63 J lTwer I e d your costs and the costs of Mr. Bates 

Pa 6315. t if you ’had been offered a couple of Hundred 
pounds for what you got £176. for, would it not have 
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been settled without the costs if you had refused to 
take it?— I understood that. 

6316. Were you at all apprehensive of not getting a 
verdict above £10?— Oh, I knew no man in his senses 
would have made such an award. 

6317. Did not your attorney conduct your case with- 
out costs in the first instance? — I never gave him one 
penny. Mr. Bates paid him. 

6318. Did you tell Mr. Andrews the amount offered 1 
—I did. 

6319. Mr. Copinger. — Did your attorney take the 
case for nothing ? — They took them on chance at that 
time. He was a very respectable man, and it was on 
the principle that if he did not get the costs from the 
Town Council I was to pay him ; but he said, “ 1 am 
sure of getting the costs.” 

6320. Mr. Rea. — Was it from the gross insufficiency 
of the tender he said so ? — Yes. 

6321. Were there any other cases to your knowledge 
of similar insufficiency of tender, as in your case? — 
Yes, I was told so. 

6322. Did any surveyor or architect, other than Mr. 
John Lindsay, on behalf of the Town Council, visit 
your premises antecedently to the tender?— There were 
parties on the part of the Town Council, but I do not 
know whether they surveyed them. I understood from 
my family that they were in examining the place, and 
took notes — such as they thought necessary — before 
they made the offer. 

6323. To all the parties that came to you did you 
give every information with regard to your tenure of 
title? — Every thing. James Davis had my lease. A 
lease for ever from Sir Stephen May; and I proved 
also to them that I had laid out a sum of £250 in 
useful improvements. 

6324. Do you know of any case similar to your own ? 
Do you know of any case in which Is. offer was made 
in which the party did not get more than Is.?— Oh, no • 
I was arbitrator in some cases myself. 

6325. Mr. Copinger — In how many cases were you 
appointed arbitrator? — I was appointed valuator for 
Mr. Suffern and Mr. Montgomery, both attorneys, and 
Mr. Cranston, for which I was paid very decently for 
my trouble. They showed me the offer they had got 
at Is. As my name has been mixed up a good deal in 
this public matter, I wish to show you that I do not 
come with the wish that it should be carried on; and I 
wish it to be understood that I am not opposed to a 
settlement of the affair. I have been mixed up with 
the Blackstaff and sanitary improvements of the town. 

6326. Mr. Rea. — Well, tell me what you would 
propose with regard to the Blackstaff; when did you 
turn your attention to it ? — The time that they put in 
the Bill ; but I am of opinion that they did not take 
the proper means to do it. 

632 1 . Do you believe that the proper way would 
be to prevent the sewerage matter getting into the 
rivulet? — Yes; I offered a proposal to the Town 
Council, proposing to do so. 

6328. Would not that, and the dredging of the river, 
materially abate the nuisance ? — I do not wish to 
answer the question. I am about to get out a patent, 
and I do not wish to expose my views; but I am quite 
cheerful if your worship think I should. 

6329. Is the patent with regard to water-closets? — 
Oh, yes; and to sewers generally, with regard to the 
sanitary improvement of the town. 

6330. If the Blackstaff had been dredged free of 
the sewerage matter, and that they did not allow the 
nuisance of the sewers to get into it, would it not be as 
clean as when fish were caught in it ? — I wish to ex- 
plain that I took very great trouble to ascertain the 
means by which it was polluted ; and one day I got the 
loan of water-boots and I waded into it by the distillery 
and under by Townsend-street ; for I at this time had 
summoned the Town Council before the magistrates, and 
I wished to bo prepared to show' that the sewers were 
open ; and I went into the Blackstaff, as I wished to 
make myself sure, so that they could not give evidence 
that they had stopped it. I wished to find the mouth 
of every sewer. They had one at Townsend-street, and 



the other at Oxford-street, and it is there that the pol- 
lution comes. 

6331. Mr. Copinger. — If the. means be adopted which 
you have alluded to as being the inventor of, will they 

be successful in cleaning it, do you think? I am on 

my oath, your worship, and I say that it would be 
most effectual. 

6332. Mr. Rea. — You examined the sewers, you say ? 

6333. If the sewerage matter had been dredged and 
such matter not allowed to go in, would it not be pure? 
— Most decidedly. 

6334. At the time you made the examination of it 
could it have been easily done? — Quite easily. It 
would be quite easy to me; and, your worship, I went so 
far with it as to offer to do it, but I was stopped by the 
Town Council ; but I put in a memorial, and lifted it 
from them; and I have it in my possession, showing 
that 1 offered to do it and run my chance with my in- 
vention. I did the same with the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners — I mean to state with the Water Commis- 
sioners — and offered to bet £500 with the engineer to 
show that water could be supplied to Belfast for one 
hundred years without any Act of Parliament. They 
did not show any disposition to go into the matter, and 
it would be very easy to satisfy the rate-payers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

6335. You have pursued various avocations? — Yes • 
whatever way iny mind is cultivated I exercise it. 

6336. You give full scope to your genius? — Most 
gentlemen do that, and so do you yourself. 

6337. You are a man of considerable ability and 
fluency. You know what currente calamo is ? — I am 
not a member of the medical profession. 

6338. You do not know what disease cuirente 
calamo is ? — I never learned the languages. 

6339. You have been brought up to the medical pro- 
fession ? — They told me I should have been a lawyer, 
and I think I should. I have always admired your 
talents ; but one gentleman that was employed as you 
are, did not live long after it. 

6340. Did you pursue the coffin-making business? — 
I did. I have a specification, which I will bring you on 
to-morrow, if you like. I have a specification for a 
coffin for the Town Council. I can give you the details 
of the whole of the materials, scantling and all. It was 
to have had glass ends. I am sure you will be pleased 
with it. 

6341. I believe the sign opposite your house was 
“Mortality Office?” — Yes, until the Town Council put 
me out of trade. 

6342. Did you go to London a few months ago, 
bringing with you plans for the curing of the Thames 
nuisance? — Yes. 

6343. And you saw that that could be easily cured, of 
course? — Yes, I did. I have here the correspondence 
which I had with the Commissioners. You may turn it 
into a burlesque, if you like, but I proposed to do nothing 
but what I could do. 

6344. And you could cure that nuisance? — I could, 
easily, or any man, if he knew the way. 

6345. Were you not to have been the relator in this 
case ? — 1 was the original relator. I thought Mr. Gird- 
wood was here. He left me upon it, and Mr. Rea took 
it up. 

6346. And then he furnished the estimate for interring 

the' Corporation ? — Yes. It is like the “Augean” 

stable, it required to be cleaned out. I am grateful to 
Mr. Rea, and the town of Belfast should be ; and though 
I feel for many of the special respondents, I think it re- 
quired something like what has been done. 

6347. And you, in your desire for the improvement, 
offered to become relator? — Most decidedly. I felt 
bound to put myself in that position. I intended to have 
employed a Dublin gentleman, but Mr. Girdwood was a 
tenant-righter, and I admired his principles, and being a 
young man I thought he would have done it. Mr. 
Davidson, a smart attorney in the town, said that he 
would ask but one client during his lifetime, and that 
would be the Town Council of Belfast. It was he told 
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me I should have been a lawyer. I called on MnQird- 
wood. “ Sir,” said I, “ are you Mr. Girdvvood ?” _ “ I 
am,” said he. I said “ I am sorry I am under the painful 
necessity of introducing myself, as I have not a friend 
with me. I told him my business. I said that I was 
goin°- to Dublin, but that if he would take it up he should 
have°it.” I said I would take Mr. Rea, but that he made a 
threat to put the Mayor in law, and had not done so, and 
I was afraid he would give this up too. Mr. Gird wood 
asked a letter from me, and I said I wish I had a letter 
from you, sir. 



6348. But you were to have been the original re- Sqrt.l 0,1858, 

la tor 1 — Yes. >, .7 L 

6349. Were you here during this inquiry? Did M'Lorinam 
you hear all the absurdities of this case? Were you 

here yesterday ? — No ; I was here two or three times 
before. 

6350. Do you not think it would be very fitting if the 
case against the Corporation closed with yourself — the 
coffin-maker — as the last witness ? — Yes. I most ear- 
nestly wish that it was settled, and that we were on 
good terms with all parties. 



John Suffern, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Rea. 



6351. Mr. Suffern, are you the owner of property in 
the borough of Belfast ? — Yes. 

6352. Is your father ako a considerable owner of pro- 
perty ? — He is. 

6353. Are you a solicitor ? — I am. 

6354. Have you retired from practice for some years ? 
— No. 

6355. Are you actively engaged now in the profes- 
sion ? Well, not so actively as formerly. 

6356. Have you houses rated from £8 to' £80 ? — 

I have. . 

6357. Is your father’s property rated m the same 
way 1 — From £8 up to about .£160. 

6358. Have you been auditor to the Water Commis- 
sioners for two years ? — Yes ; I was elected auditor, 
and audited the accounts for the years 1856 and 1857, 
and gave in my returns with respect to them. 

6359. Were you a member of the Towu Council of 

Belfast ?— I was. , 

6360. At what time were you elected to that body ? — 
I think it was in 1849. In the month of November, 
1849, I think. 

6361. For what ward were you elected ? — For Snnth- 
field ward. 

6362. At what time did you resign ?— I do not exactly 
recollect the month ; I think it was in October, 1 854. 

6363. Did you differ from the Town Council with 
regard to the course they took in the management of 
the town on several occasions ? — Why, I agreed with 
them in many things, and differed from them iu many 
things. 

6364. Now, do you recollect being a member of the 
Council at the time that the bargain with respect to 
May’s fields, south, was made? — No, I was not. 

6365. Was the arrangement to take the lease made 
before you entered the Council ? — The agreement was 
entered into and signed, and every thing completed 
except the execution of the lease, before I entered the 
Council. The agreement was entered into before I be- 
came a member in 1849. The lease was merely exe- 
cuted during the time I was a member. 

6366. Are you of opinion that the taking of the lease 
was a wise or an unwise proceeding on the part of the 
Council ? — AY ell, before I became a member of the Town 
Council, from reading the papers, and hearing what was 
being done, I always considered it a very unwise thing 
to do, the taking of that. 

6367. Had you known May’s fields, south, for a long 
time ? — Oh, yes, for many years. 

6368. Were you in partnership in 1843 with Mr. 
Davis ? — I was. 

6369. Were you at that time solicitor for Sir Stephen 
May, the owner of the property? — Yes. 

6370. Did you make efforts ou behalf of Sir Stephen 
May to let May’s fields, south, for building ?— ' Why, 
the firm did ; the office did generally, and Mr. Cramsay, 
the agent, but not myself particularly. 

6371. Is it not true that there was scarcely any of it 
let for building purposes? — We got none of it let for 
building purposes, although every exertion was used, 
as of course we would have had to make out the leases 
and every thing connected with the property. We did 
the best we could to get it set. 

6372. At that time were you quite willing to let it 
in one lot or in a number of lots ? — I do not know as to 
that 3 I can only speak generally that the ground was 



to let, and that Sir Stephen May was anxious to let it, 
and it was not let. It would have been let in any 
quantity that the party wished to take. I suppose, if 
a party came to take it at all, they would have been 
very glad, or any number of feet would have been let. 

6373. Was it not repeatedly advertised? — Oh, yes, 
and placards put up on the fields, and other exertions 
were made. 

6374. Do you recolleot getting any bids at all for it, 
or any portion of it ? — No, I do not remember. 

6375. When you found that the land would not let, 
was there any negotiation entered into, on behalf of Sir 
Stephen May, to obtain a loan on mortgage? — There 
was an agreement entered into with Mr. Thomas Hughes 
to borrow a large sum of mouey for Sir Stephen May on 
mortgage. 

6376. Was that on any condition with regard to the 
appointment of a receiver ? — The terms of the agree- 
ment were, that the lender should appoint his own re- 
ceiver over the property. 

6377. Were there any powers to sell? — Yes, full 
powers to sell, if I recollect aright. 

6378. Who acted as receiver for the mortgagee ? — 
The mortgage was not concluded while I was a partner 
of Mr. Davis, but I heard afterwards it was Mr. Lepper. 

Mr. Lepper. — It was not. 

Witness . — 1 said it was from report. I think I am 
right in what I said as to when the loan was negotiat- 
ing. I am confusing two things. When the loan was 
concluded between Sir S. May and Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hughes appointed Mr. James Torrance as receiver 3 
after it was assigned to Mr. Lepper, sen., and Mr. 
Robert Lepper became receiver. 

6379. Mr. Rea. — Have you built a number of houses 
about Belfast ? — Well, no, not about Belfast 3 1 have in 
Belfast. 

6380. Do you consider May’s fields, south, a suitable 
or an unsuitable place for building ? — I would think at 
present it would be a very unsuitable place. It was a 
very unsuitable place at the time the lease was taken — 
most unsuitable. 

6381. Do you know by what terms it was described 
by the lease or original document? — Yes ; I have read 
those documents. It is called reclaimed slob. 

6382. Unprofitable slob, I think? — The lease will 
speak for itself. 

6383. Were you ever a member of the Town Im- 
provement Committee ? — No, I was not. 

6384. Do you know were Messrs. John Lindsay, 
Lepper, and Potts, members of that Committee? — Yes, 
as far as I recollect they were. 

6385. All these gentlemen were members of the 
Town Council ?— They were, and gave an immensity 
of their time and attention to the affairs of the town. 

63S6. Did that Committee keep a separate minute 
book? — Yes ; all the Committees did. 

6387. Did they usually present a report at each 
monthly meeting ? — Y es, there was a report read at each 
of the monthly meetings from each of the Committees. 

6388. Now, did the report embrace or refer to all the 
matters iu the minute book ? — It did, of course. 

6389. Does this little book [hands witness a book] 
contain a copy of the by-laws of the Council? — Yes, 
these are the by-laws. It says “ By-laws,” and they 
are all numbered. 

6390. Mr. Bruce.— They are standing orders about 
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by-laws — rules adopted by an ordinary meeting of the 
Council for the regulation of their proceedings. They 
are not by-laws, and have not received the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant, as they should under the Act to 
be by-laws. 

Mr. Rea reads Regulation No. 12. 

6391. Mr. Rea,— Now, during your tune of office, 
was this rule or by-law observed by the Council 

“ That no legal proceedings shall be taken by the Soli- 
citor whereby the borough fund shall become charge- 
able, without a resolution of the Council, countersigned 
by the Mayor”— was that observed ?— I am under the 
impression that the Solicitor for the Corporation never 
entered upon any legal proceedings without first having 
the instructions of the Council. I think that the reso- 
lutions instructing the Solicitor to do certain acts are 
on the books of the Town Council. They are on the 
Committee books, the instructions. Perhaps it is right 
for me to state that during the time I was in the Town 
Council, this document, or these resolutions, or what- 
ever they are called, were understood to be the by- 
laws and standing orders of the Council, and as such 
they were acted upon. That is the reason that I called 
them by-laws. 

6392. Mr. Suffern, after you became a member of the 
Council, did you make an examination of their books 1 
—I did. 

6393. Did you, in 1850, on the 1st of January, pro- 
pose a resolution with respect to their accounts?— -Yes. 

I think it was in 1850. 

6394. Was this the first resolution you proposed on 
that subject: "That a debtor and creditor account be 
made out, and a balance ^struck in same to the date 
of rendering same, and furnished to the Council at their 
next meeting; showing in detail all sums borrowed, and 
the dates ; or for which the Council were liable under 
any of the Acts or amended Acts for the improvement 
of the borough; or for erecting or for purchasing gas 
works ; distinguishing the particular sums borrowed or 
liabilities incurred under each particular Act or amended 
Act; also, showing all sums whatever expended in ob- 
taining Acts or amended Acts ; or for improvements 
or purchases, or for contracts for purchases, or costs, 
which have been actually paid, and to whom, or for 
which the Council are liable under said Acts; showing 
the subject matter of each payment or liability respec- 
tively, and under what particular Act or amended Act 
paid or contracted.” Did you propose that resolution? 

— : I did. , 

6395. Was the resolution rejected or carried? — It 
was rejected, after a long discussion on the subject. 

6396. Did you also propose this resolution : "That 
the street from the Queen’s bridge to the Lagan bridge, 
along the bank of the Lagan, be not proceeded with 
at present, inasmuch as no funds are at present in the 
hands of the Council for that purpose ?” — I did. 

6397. Was that of the same date ?— Yes; January, 

1850. . 

6398. What happened to that ? — It was negatived. 

6399. Did you propose this one : “ That the clauses 
in the Bill about to be brought into Parliament which 
relate to the formation of a new street on the bed of the 
Blackstaff river to the Lagan be struck out of the Bill, 
inasmuch as in the present state of the funds of the 
town it would be inexpedient to incur the expense?” — 
I did. 

6400. Was that rejected or approved of? — It was re- 
jected. 

6401. Did you, on the 2nd of December, 1850, move 
this resolution : “That for the future no orders on the 
Treasurer for payment of any moneys be drawn until 
same have been first approved of by the Council at one 
of their meetings ?” — I did. 

6402. Was that rejected or carried? — It was rejected, 
as far as I recollect, after a discussion on the subject, 
the members of the Council stating that it would be 
impossible that the amount necessary could be estimated, 
and that it would be throwing a slur on the Committees 
to prevent them drawing cheques. 

6403. Are you aware that since the Chancery decree 
that practice has been adopted by the Town Council? 



— Yes. Immediately after the Chancery decree the 
practice which I wished to introduce into the Council 
was adopted, of estimating all the expenses for the year 
or for the month in advance, and only permitting the 
Committees to draw against the estimate, and not to 
have a general power to draw for whatever sums they 
pleased. That is so far as I know, from reports in the 
newspapers, as to what the practice is. 

6404. In 1852, on the 1st of January, did you move 
this resolution : "That it is inexpedient that the Solici- 
tor for this Corporation should, at the same time, act as 
solicitor for a company seeking in Parliament for an 
Act giving powers to supply Belfast with gas?” — I did. 

6405. What became of that?— It was negatived. 

•6406. Mr. Copinger. — That is to say, that Mr. Bates 

should not act as Solicitor for the Belfast Gas Company? 

The powers of the present Gas Company were about 

to expire, and they sought to obtain further powers for 
the lighting of Belfast, and the extension of those pow- 
ers; and at that time it was mooted in the Council that 
the Town Council should supply the town with gas, as 
it was profitable, and a large sum to be made by it. 
That was not proceeded with ; and I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Bates had been retained by the 
Gas Company to obtain an Act for them with fresh 
powers ; and I considered that as Solicitor for the Town 
Council — where their interests were hostile to the Gas 
Company’s — that it was very improper for their Solici- 
tor to have become Solicitor for the Gas Company, when 
it was necessary for him in Parliament, if the Gas Com- 
pany went there for an Act, to watch them jealously for 
the interests of the town. 

6407. Mr. Rea.— Did you move this resolution, also : 

“ That the Town Clerk be directed to inform the Soli- 
citor for this Corporation, that the Council would wish 
him to resign either his Solicitorship to the Corporation 
or that of the Gas Company, it being quite impossible 
for the interests of the town to be watched and pro- 
tected by any Solicitor acting at the same time for both?” 
—I did. 

6408. Was it rejected? — It was. 

6409. Did you move this resolution : “That the Soli- 
citor for the Corporation be instructed to request the 
Gas Company to furnish to the Council a manuscript 
copy of the intended Bill, so as to enable the Council 
at the earliest moment to be informed as to the provi- 
sions and contents of the same ?” — I did. 

6410. What became of that?— It was negatived, as 
far as I recollect. 

6411. Did they negative even that one? — They did. 

6412. Now, in 1852, on the 1st of April, did you 

move this resolution : “ That no cheques or orders for 
payment of any moneys be drawn by any Committee 
of the Council until same have been first approved of 
at a general meeting of the Council ;” and also this one : 
“That an account, as far as can be ascertained, of the 
liabilities of the Council, current and otherwise, be 
made out and laid before the Council at their next meet- 
ing;” did you, in 1852, try again to get an account of 
the proceedings of the Corporation by the last resolu- 
tion I have read to you? — Yes; I proposed those re- 
solutions. . 

6413. What became of them ?— They were negatived. 

6414. Did you move this one at the same time : 
“that inasmuch as the Council is at present indebted to 
the Belfast bank, in the sum of £33,588 5s. 5d., for 
which interest is payable, in addition to the debt on 
mortgages, it is expedient that no works, except those 
of a very pressing and absolutely necessary nature, 
should be further proceeded with ?”■ — I did 

6415. What became of it 1 — It was negatived. _ 

6416. Do you believe that this document contains 
the resolutions you moved, and that they were such as 
I have read them ? — Yes. 

6417. Who was the Treasurer of the Town Council 

during the time you were a member of it? — Mr. John 
Thomson. _ 

6418. Did you see him acting in his official capacity ! 
— I have. 

6419. In what way ?— Attending publicly with the 
Council, as Treasurer to the Council. 
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6420. Had he on robes?— Yes, he had his robes of 

Did you ever see any other director of the 
Belfast Bank attending in that capacity ?— No, never. 

6422. Now, when you examined these accounts, did 
vou find them even then in a confused state, in 1850 ? 
__I did sir; in 1850, I examined the accounts and 
hooks of the Council, and the ledger, with the Account- 
ant of the Council, Mr. Porter, and devoted a good deal 
of time to the examination of them. 

6423. Will you state the way in which you found 

^ em C ome to particulars ; did you find that the sepa- 

rate account directed to be kept by the Act of 1845 
had beeu kept ? — Accounts of what. 

6424. The account directed to be kept by the Act of 
1845, of all moneys paid by the Council ? — Is that 
relative to markets and widening of streets ? 

6425. Yes ? — Oh, yes, a general account kept. 

6426. But relative to the purposes of the Act of 
1845 it is enacted [reads section as to account.] Did 
you find that that account was kept ? — No, the accounts 
were all kept in a very confused way. 

6427. Mr. Major. — That was the result of your ex- 
amination of the. accounts, that they were in a confused 
state ? 

6428. Mr. Macdonogh — You say that, as a matter ot 
fact not of opinion ?— Well, sir, the result was, that I 
found that the Council had very greatly exceeded their 
powers of borrowing. 

6429. Mr. Major.—' That is another question, ike 
answer you gave was, that the accounts were kept in a 
confused state ; is that the result of your examination ? 
—I found that an item of £1,000 had been paid away, 
and no entry in the books at all ; I found that cheques 
were filled and signed, and not entered at all for months, 
in the books of the Council ; I found altogether, that 
although I occupied myself perhaps for a fortnight, 
going back and forward to the books of the Council, I 
could not devote more than one hour or two to the 
books; I found it would be totally impossible, it was 
very difficult indeed, for me to understand the accounts 
at all, after having given this careful examination to 
them. I found that moneys were advanced for Acts of 
Parliament and otherwise ; they are there to the debit 
of the Solicitor, on account of these sums of money, but 
no credit as to the costs having been furnished at the 
time ; I found sums of money paid to the Solicitor that 
had not been credited in the books of the town, not 
credited at all to the Corporation ; I found that sums 
of money, the purchase money of ground sold by the 
Corporation, had been credited to a wrong account in 
the books of the Council ; I found that when ground 
rents were sold, instead of being credited to the Town 
Improvement fund, it was carried to the credit of the 
police fund, for the purpose of supplementing the police 
rate, instead of being carried to the credit of the fund 
that should have got credit for it ; and various other 
things through the accounts, which made it impossible 
for any one to understand the accounts. 

6430. Mr. Rea. — Mention any other you recollect at 
present ?— Well, I do not recollect; I have not been re- 
freshing my memory in reference to the documents, for 
several months past. At the present moment I canuot 
state more, unless you refer me to the documents. 

6431. Were you supported by any gentleman at all, 

in the Town Council, in those efforts for reform ?— Oh, 
yes, there was a Mr. David M ‘Connell, he seconded the 
motions for me. I requested him to second the motions 
when I proposed them, as otherwise they could not be put 
before the Council at all ; he assisted me as much as he 
could. . 

6432. Had you any other supporters on these motions? 
—No, not that I recollect. 

6433. Did you at the periods referred to draw the 
attention of your brother members of the Council to 
what von have described to the Commissioners to-day ; 
did you tell them on the various arguments with regard 
to the motions, what you knew at the time, and what 
you had found out with regard to the accounts?— I 
made out an account in detail, of the state of the affairs 
of the Corporation in the year 1850, and I made out an 



account in the year 1852, and I read those statements 5ep<.l0,l868. 
to the members of the Council, when the Council met ; — ~ 

and I did my very utmost to get them to stop the over buflern - 

borrowing of money and the expenditure of money, 
when they could not legally raise the fupds. I had no 
object whatever, in doing this, except to keep the mem- 
bers of the Council from doing illegal acts, and as I 
mentioned to them, to save them from difficulties, in the 
way of legal proceedings, afterwards. I did my very 
utmost to prevent these things. 

6434. Were you opposed by many members of the 
Council; did many of the gentlemen, of oratorical parts, 
speak at the other side ? — Oh, there were long speeches 
you know, iu reply to my observations, and in every 
possible way it was endeavoured to turn me into ridi- 
cule in the Council, and to show that what I was pro- 
posing was untenable. The speeches of the various 
gentlemen were reported in the papers of the day. 

6435. Was Mr. M‘Connell also turned into ridicule ; 
how was he treated when he attempted to support you? 

6436. Mr. Copinger. — Was Mr. M'Connell treated, as 
you were, with disrespect ? — I do not understand that I 
said I was treated with disrespect; it went the length 
of calling us out of our names, both Mr. M'Connell 
and myself, and in every shape they put us down. 

6437. Mr. Rea. — Did you make any effort, Mr. 

Suffern, to induce the Town Council to enter into con- 
tracts for supplies. Do you recollect ever urging upon 
them that they should have contracts for the large 
articles they required, where contracts could be had ? — 

Oh, yes; generally speaking, I am sure I did iirge 
upon the Council to contract for what works they wished 
done, and not themselves to be doers of the work, and 
undertakers of the work. 

6438. Did Mr. Lepper oppose any of 'those motions ? 

— Well, unless I referred to my notes, I could not ex- 
actly answer the question ; Mr. Lepper was amongst 

the number of yes, Mr. Lepper opposed several 

of the motions, and, particularly, argued the legal ques- 
tions with me. 

6439. How argued the legal questions?— Why, I 
wished to show the Council that they had uo power 
whatever to use the £50,000, the gas money, for the 
general purposes of the Act of 1845, that it was granted 
for a specific purpose, and should be used for no other ; 
and I went into sections of the Act of Parliament, and 
as far as I was able, I warned the members that they 
were doing what was illegal, by applying that money 
to any other purpose ; and, if I recollect aright, Mr. 

Robert Lepperwentinto the sections in a long speech, and 
his arguments had more weight with the Council than 
mine, and they considered they had power to use it for 
the general purposes of the Act, though I considered 
they had not. 

6440. Mr. Rea Which branch of the profession is 

he a member of ; is he a solicitor or a barrister ? — He 
is a merchant. 

6441. Now, did you ever explain to the Council 
that it was not intended that their powers should be 
delegated to any Committee, but that the acts of the 
Committee should be referred to them and approved of, 
before being executed ?— Yes ; I particularly remem- 
ber often explaining to the Council, at their meetings, 
the great impropriety of giving unlimited powers to the 
Committees, and that it was never intended that they 
should have such unlimited power ; but that previous 
to drawing a cheque, or doing any act, that the Act 
stated that what they were about to do, should be ap- 
proved of, in the first instance, by the Council ; but the 
body of the Council stated that that would entirely 
(the expression they used was) throw a slur upon the 
Committees, and that they should have power to draw 
cheques and do whatever they considered to be for the 
interest of the borough. 

6442. Were you ever upon the Town Improvement 
Committee, where your professional knowledge would 
have been most useful? — No; I never was upon the 
Town Improvement Committee. 

6443. Were you ever upon the Police Committee ? — 

No. 

6444 Were not these the two Committees, by which 
2 F 2 
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the greatest portion of the business of the Council was 
done 1 — I think there were three Committees : the Mar- 
ket Committee, the Town Improvement Committee, 
and the Police Committee. 

6445. Were you ever on the Market Committee? — 
No, never. 

6446. Now, was it not almost impossible to obtain from 
the Town Council the rejection of any matter adopted 
by a Committee ; was it not very difficult?— I do not 
understand the question. 

6447. Was it not, generally, almost a matter of course 
to pass what a Committee had done at a general meet- 
ing ? — Why, the acts of the Committee were generally 
fiated by the Town Council. 

6448. Well, but will you state how the proceedings 
of the Committee were brought before the Council ; was 
it by the chairman ? — 1 The chairman of the Committee, 
at each of the monthly meetings of the Council got up, 
and he read a report from the Committee. 

6449. And moved a resolution?— Yes, there was a 
resolution moved. 

6450. What was the nature of the resolution ? — As 
far as I recollect, it was a motion, “ that the report now 
read be adopted, and that the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee since the last meeting, be confirmed;” I think 
these were the terms. 

6451. At the time these resolutions were carried, or 
rather before they were carried, were the minute books 
of the Committee read to the Council?— No ; never 
that I recollect. 

6452. Nothing but the report?— No, nothing but the 
report. 

6453. Now, do you know by what means, or how at 
the beginning of the year, or by whom these Com- 
mittees were selected : who was the gentleman who 
selected those who would be most useful off or on the 
Committees ? 

6454. Mr. Copingcr. — By whom were the Commit- 
tees appointed 1— By the Town Council. 

6455. Mr. Rea. — Do you mean, the lists of the Com- 
mittees for the then ensuing year ? Now, see, previous 
to the time at which the list was brought forward, re- 
commending that certain gentlemen should be on the Com- 
mittees for the then ensuing year, had you any thing to 
do with the selection ? — A member of the Town Council 
would get up and propose a certain list of names, that 
such and such persons should be the members forming 
such a Committee, and such and such persons the mem- 
bers formino- another Committee ; and that resolution 
was proposed, and the Committees were thus adopted or 
appointed. 

6456. But did you ever know that these Committees 
were selected in the first instance by Mr. Potts, Mr. 
Lepper, Mr. Bates, and two or three others ? 

6457. Mr. Copingcr. — Did. you know that of your 
own knowledge ?— i can positively know nothing ex- 
cept what I saw and heard ; and that was that a party, 
as I have stated, would get up in the Council and pro- 
pose that certain gentlemen should form the Town Im- 
provement Committee for the ensuing year, and that 
was seconded ; and then they would propose that certain 
gentlemen should form the Police Committee, and that 
would be seconded. 

6458. Mr. Rea. — Were you ever present at any pre- 
liminary meeting, held at Mr. Bates’ office, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the Committees? 

6459. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know of any such 
meeting of yourown knowledge? — I know what herefers 
to, but it would not be legal for me to answer the ques- 
tion when put in that way ; I may not state what I 
heard ; it would not be legal. 

6460. Mr. Rea. — Did each of the Committees keep 
its own pass-book ? — Yes ; the Market Committee, the 
Town Improvement Committee, the Police Committee, 
each had pass-books in which they entered the cheques 
drawn by them on the Treasurer. 

6461. And did they appear to do what they thought 
fit, with regard to drawing cheques during the entire 

month ? I do not believe that they had legal power, 

but they took power. 

6462. Mr. Copinger. — You stated that you found on 



investigating the accounts, that cheques had not been 
brought out and entered ? — When I tried to make up 
the accounts to a given day, and asked why the cheques 
were not entered, and the moneys drawn, in the ledger 
that is the Treasurer’s account in the ledger, I was in- 
formed by Mr. Porter, the accountant and book-keeper, 
that he did not get the pass-book. 

6463. That is what I wanted to ask you ; do I un- 
derstand you to mean that the books had not been 
posted up from the different pass-books? — Yes; that 
they would not be posted up for a long time. 

6464. Mr. Rea. — Now, had you any thing to do, Mr. 
Suffern, with the drawing up of the documents called 
the property accounts of the Council, for the years 
1851, 1852, and 1853 ? — No, nothing. 

6465. Did you ever examine those accounts? — Yes, 

I did particularly. 

6466. Do you still hold, Mr. Suffern, the opinion that 
you expressed when giving your evidence in London ; 
did you ever say, with regard to those accounts, that 
the account that was printed of the affairs of the Council, 
if printed relative to a bank, was a most fraudulent ac- 
count to lay before a community as to assets and other- 
wise ; look at this account of 1851, and point out in 
that any item that you think, in the ordinary and proper 
course of business, should not have been published ? 

6467. Mr. Gopmg&r — What do you think are the de- 
ficits in the account, and point them out ? — Why, sir, I 
consider that in the account of assets, as published in 
the account of 1851, 1 consider that the assets are set 
out at too great an amount. 

6468. Take the first item you refer to ? — Why, sir, I 
consider that the surplus of the police rate, as stated 
here in the account of 1851, to be value, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, for £75,000 ; I think that that is a 
most ridiculous item to put into the account. The Act 
of Parliament only permits the Town Council to esti- 
mate what will be the amount necessary for the expen- 
diture of the borough for a year in advance ; and if 
they have 6d. over they are bound to carry it to the 
reduction of the rate for the next year ; but to say that 
they should be permitted to estimate £20,000 for a 
year in advance, as necessary for the expenditure of the 
town, and only to expend .£15,000, and then to value 
the remaining £5,000 at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
would be, I do not say perfectly illegal, but I would say 
perfectly deceptive to put before the public. 

6469. Suppose that the object was this ; that they 
were entitled to borrow, upon the security of the rates, 
£75,000, and that they estimated that the maximum 
amount of the rates, was as it is, about £18,000 col- 
lectable, and that the expenditure for the ordinary and 
necessary police purposes was about £15,000, leaving 
a surplus of £3,000 a-year of the maximum rate, would 
you say that that was fraudulent or improper ? — I would 
say, if you will excuse me for answering the question 
rather in an enlarged way, I- would say that it is my 
opinion that the Act of Parliament gives power to no 
Town Council to estimate for a larger sum than they 
bond fide consider will be necessary for the expenditure 
of the borough for a year, for one year in advance, and 
that they have no right to value any surplus for any 
number of years’ purchase. 

6470. Mr. Copinger. — What do you think of an Act 
of Parliament authorizing a Corporation to borrow 
£75,000 upon the security of the rates. What security 
would it 1 e to the creditor, if nothing more could be real- 
ized from them than the sum actually necessary for 
police purposes ? — Why, sir, I thiuk it would be impos- 
sible to pay the interest, of course. 

647 1 . W r hat was the use, then, of giving a maximum 
rate ? — I think if a party chose they might put down 
that their annual expenditure was so much, and that 
they had power to raise a rate of 4s. 6d. ; and in that 
way they might, if they pleased, explain to the public 
that there was security for their interest ; but to say 
that the police rate is value for twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, is not right; because the thing might not bo in 
existence two years afterwards? — There might be no 
surplus in two years. 

6472. But recollect that they only go on the maxi- 
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m um rate. In fact the mode of expression gives rise 
to the difficulty? — Why, sir, it is capitalizing a neces- 
sarily annual surplus which has no existence. 

6473. It is calulating a surplus on the maximum 
rate at twenty-five years’ purchase, to enable any 
lender to see what way he is secured. It is perfectly 
plain. There can be no doubt about its meaning ? — 
There is another item to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the Commissioners. It is net produce of 
the markets, £5,000, at twenty-five years’ purchase— 
£125,000. Well, the net produce of the markets is 
made up of a variety of weekly rents, from tolls and 
otherwise, and also from the tolls of the markets : no 
person would value the rents at more than eleven years’ 
purchase, at all, and the market tolls may be valued at 
from fifteen to twenty years’ purchase. 

6474. Mr. Major. — Then your objection as to that is, 
that it is here valued as permanent income at twenty 
years’ purchase ?— No ; their valuing weekly rents at 
twenty-five years’ purchase when they were only value 
for eleven. 

6475. Then it is as to the amount?— Yes. 

6476. Mr. Copinger — But do they not give the party 
an opportunity of seeing whether lie would put such a 
value upon it or not. Do they not sny £5,000 a-year 
at twenty-five years’ purchase ? — They say net produce 
of markets £5,000, at twenty-five years’ purchase. 

6477. Then that is a question for the party. He 
could come and look at it, and see whether they put too 
high a value on it? — I do not object that if the tolls of 
the markets themselves produced £5,000, that they should 
put down any value they pleased opposite to it. I ob- 
ject to valuing weekly rents of houses as tolls of markets, 
and thus leading the public to believe that it was the 
tolls of markets, when it is not — but separate and dis- 
tinct. 

6478. Mr. Macdonogli . — Is there not a market where 
those small houses are ? — The houses had not any con- 
nexion with the markets. They are in Corporation-street 
and Smitlifield, and occupied by parties quite uncon- 
nected with the markets in any way whatever; but 
were a speculation of the Town Council; and these 
Tents are brought in to supplement the tolls of the 
markets, and are called market tolls. 

6479. Mr. Major. — Did you complain of that way 
of making up the account at the time ? — I did. 

6480. In the Council ? — I did. 

6481. And you pointed out these items to the Coun- 
cil? — I pointed that out particularly to the Sub-Trea- 
surer. 

6482. And you pointed it out as likely to mislead 
the public? — I did, sir, in 1851. 

6483. Mr. Rea. — Do you see any thing else of the 
same character in the account of 1851 ? — I object to 
the value of the fields over the rent, that is, the value 
of May’s fields over the rent. 

6484. Mr. Copinger. — Because you do not think it 
is so much ? — Yes. 

6485. That depends upon the valuation. Did you 
hear Mr. Brooke’s valuation of them ? — No, I did not. 

6486. Mr. Rea. — But was it not ridiculous to say at 
that time that May’s fields, south, were valued for one 
farthing over the rent of £801, payable for them ? — 
Why, since 1851, 1 think the amount has been, so far as 
I can see, something nearly equal to the purchase money 
paid for them. So that, at that time they could not by 
possibility be value for that. 

Mr. Major. — That is a different objection. You 
first applied to the value. And it was competent for any 
member of the community to inquire into the value. 

6487. Mr. Rea. — With regard to that item, the value, 
if any thing, of the fields over the rents, were they in 
your opinion value for the rent ? — I do not think they 
were value for any thing like £800 a-year. 

6488. Does the same observation apply in a more 
extended way to the account of 1852 ? — It does. 

64S9. Mr. Major. — You refer to the property account. 
Is it made up in the same way ? — It is more particular 
than the last. 

6490. Name an item to which you object? — Here is 
one : “ Deduct value of ground yet to let on south side 



of May’s road, exclusive of the entire road, £1,500, at Sept. 10 , 1858. 

twenty years’ purchase, £30,000. Deduct purchase- 

money to be paid to Sir Stephen May’s representatives, ” l ’ 

£14,000.” Well, the purchase-money of the place had 

not been paid, and here it is taken as an asset. 

6491. Mr. Copinger. — Is that a deduction from the 
value of the land ? — It is, sir. I think it is calculated 
to mislead the public. 

6492. Well, it shows that the money is still due. No 
person looking at it could be misled for a moment. If 
you have an estate worth £20,000, and you state it is 
worth £20,000, but I owe the amount I purchased it at, 
namely, £15,000, surely there is no deceit in that. On 
the contrary, it is specifically pointing out to any man 
going to lend money exactly how matters stood ? — I do 
not argue the point as to that. I think it would mislead 
any party as to the value of the property. 

6493. Mr. Major. — Any other item? — The same is 
carried forward, the net proceeds of the markets. 

6494. Is it in the same form as before ?— Very nearly 
in the same form. Then the surplus police rate is esti- 
mated in the same way. 

6495. Mr. Copinger. — We have had evidence since 
this Commission began, that the valuation of the town 
was, £250,000, in 1857, and that there was but a 2s. 2 d. 
rate put on. That would exemplify very strongly the 
real meaning of that entry; the difference between the 
2s. 2d. rate and the 3s. which is the highest (and of 
course the same refers to the others — the lower rate. 

Either of them will explain it) ; the difference between 
the rate levied and the maximum rate, is the available 
fund and property of the Corporation to pay the debt? — 

That is so far as the annual income is concerned ; but 
what I object to, and what you, sir, have not alluded to 
is, the capitalizing of an annual income that is uncertain. 

6496. It is increasing every year, instead of diminish- 
ing. It is true, that if an earthquake was to put Belfast 
into the Lough, you would be quite right; hut I am sure 
that the more you turn it over in your mind, you will 
see that you are in error with respect to that item. . I 
think that a man of your intelligence will soon see it. 

6497. Mr. Rea What is your opinion, Mr. Suffern, 

on that proposition ? — I have stated my opinion. 

6498. Mr. Major Then you are of the same opinion 

still ? — I am, sir. 

6499. Mr.Ara Do you see any little entry there 

with regard to liabilities, that an improvement should 
be made on at the time, about money borrowed for repay- 
ment of loans, to any extent, something about £42,000 ? 

— Yes, I have another objection to these accounts, and 
that is, that sums of money are entered here, sums of 
money borrowed to repay mortgages falling due, which 
sums of money never were paid to the parties, and 
according to the evidence of the Sub-Treasurer, never 
were intended to be paid to the parties. Here it is ; 

“ By amount received at four per cent, to pay off mort- 
gages at a higher rate, falling due, £48,000.” That forms 
part of the moneys never applied for that purpose at all. 

6500. In what year does that appear? — In 1852. 

The same entry is in 1853. 

6501. Mr. Copinger.— G am you state how many mort- 
gages were paid off to those parties that refused to 
reduce the rate of interest payable on their mortgages 
from five to four per cent.? — 1 do not know, sir. 

6502. The evidence before us is, that when they caine 

to the conclusion that they could get money at a cheaper 
rate than they were paying for it, namely, five per cent., 
they borrowed at four per cent. ; and those men that 
would not reduce the amount of interest from five to four 
per cent., were paid off? — My objection to the account 
is, that there is an entry here in the accounts of 1852 
and 1853, under their mortgage and loan account, in 
which they say: “ By amount received at four per cent, 
to pay off mortgages falling due at a higher rate ;’ and 
the tendency of that entry, of course, would be to lead 
parties to believe that the money borrowed from them 
was to pay mortgages falling due at a higher rate of 
interest. That money, the Sub-Treasurer informs me— 
that money, I find by the report of the Master in the 
Cause, was not so applied. . 

6503. Mr. Major. ^-1 find that the mortgages paid off 
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at five per cent, amounted to £22,560; tliat those trans- 
ferred from five to four per cent, amounted to £18,87 4, 
making together £41,434 ; these paid off at font per 
cent, amounted to £7,700. Surely that must have 
satisfied any person that mortgages to that amount had 
been paid off. I find sundry loans paid off at four per 
cent imounted to £11,450; at three and a half percent, 
£400 making together £11,850. Mortgagee bearing 
interest at live per cent. £30,213 !— The accounts as 
they stand, would lead any person to believe that the 
lasts were as stated, if they did not know to the con- 
trary; but the fact3 are not as stated on the face of the 
accounts, and that is what I object to. 

6504. Mr. Copinger . — Now show what the facts are, 
because they have produced proof that amounts corres- 
ponding to these were paid off ? — I object to its being 
stated on the account that this sum was received at four 
per cent, to pay off mortgages falling due at a higher 
rate, when the fact is, that all the money was not so 
applied. The fact is, it was not applied to the purpose 
of paying off mortgages falling due. 

6505. Mr. Major Do you know that of your own 

knowledge ?— Well, I am not at liberty to refer to what 
gives me the knowledge. You have told me not. And 
also on the face of the account of 1853 there is proof that 
what I state is the fact. Because it appears— in the 
account of 1853 it is stated— that the money borrowed at 
a certain rate was borrowed to pay mortgages falling due 
at a higher rate ; and we find by the account of 
1854 that is negatived, and it is shown that that money 
was borrowed on call— temporary loan— from parties 
who never received mortgages at all. 

6506. Mr. Copinger .— You forget one item that would 
explain the whole of it. From what you say it would 
appear that this money, amounting to £41,434, which 
you say was borrowed upon mortgages, was applied to 
other purposes. That cannot be ; for you find from the 



last entry there, they had borrowed very nearly the 
whole of the money they did borrow, that is, £285,833, 
which is very nearly the gross amount of all their lia- 
bilities now ; and if you look at the report of 1852, you 
will find that £145,000 is there accounted for, and that 
£95,999 had been spent on markets, being almost the 
gross of what was borrowed altogether, the balance 
being the sum lent by the Treasurer 1 ? — The account 
shows all the money borrowed to repay mortgages, and 
we know, as a fact, that the money was not all applied 
for that purpose. 

6507. Mr. Copinger . — We know that they had bor- 
rowed enormous sums of money, more money than they 
were legally entitled to borrow, in 1846, 1847, 1848, and 
1849 ; and this paying 5 per cent, they began to reduce 
it by borrowing money at a lower rate to pay it off ; and 
you must recollect that the great bulk of this £284,000 
was spent before 1854, when £17,000 was borrowed in 
one slap from the Treasurer, for the purposes of the 
cholera year, and to make up the deficiency caused by 
under-estimating the rating of the police tax. These 
are matters of figures ? — That is the reason I am so 
certain of what I state, sir ; and I will show it, if I am 
permitted to do so. 

If you refer to the Master's report, that is not before ns. 

Mr. Macdonogh . — I was most anxious to have it in 
evidence, but was not allowed. 

6508. Mr. Major . — You object, Mr. Suffern, to the 
form of the account? — Yes; and to the facts. My 
general objection to the accounts, or one objection 
is, as to the mortgage and loan account ; and I have 
stated my objection, that money stated there to have 
been borrowed for a specific purpose was not applied to 
that purpose. 

6509. Is that a fact you know of your own knowledge? 
— Well, sir, there is no doubt of it that large portions 
were not so applied. 
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6510. Mr. Major . — With respect to one of the items 
that you dwelt upon yesterday, I find that the police rate 
struck on the first of January, 1853, amounted to 
£20,137 10s. Id., of which there was estimated as col- 
lectable, £18,000. Your observation applied to that 
item as it appears in the account of 1853. From the 
£18,000 which' it was estimated would be about the 
amount collectable out of .the £20,137, is deducted a 
sum of £14,500 required for police purposes, which left 
a surplus of £3,500; and that surplus is calculated at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, which amounts to £87,500. 
Your objection to that entry is, that it was deceptive, 
that it would mislead the public ? — No, sir ; I use a plain 
expression, that it was a fraud upon the public and de- 
ceptive ; that there was no surplus whatever, as appears 
from the accounts, for the Town Council were obliged 
to borrow and go into debt £3,000 or £4,000 in one 
year, for police purposes ; and yet, on this very account 
they put down a surplus when there was no such thing 
in existence. 

6511. Yes, but it is stated that the sum estimated as 
collectable was £18,000 ; and when they deduct £14,500 
for police purposes, they leave, if the estimate was right 
and the expenditure no more, a surplus of £3,500 upon 
the maximum rate. Now, is your complaint that that 
surplus is calculated at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
making a gross amount of £87,500, and placed among 
the available assets of the Corporation? — No, sir; my 
complaint is, that there was no such thing in existence : 
that the thing which they have put down as an asset 
had, in reality, no existence. 

6512. Why do you say it had no existence ; is there 
any doubt that the maximum rate, if struck, would 
produce £20,137 10s. 7 d.\ — No, sir. 

6513. Then we will deal with it so ; and then comes 
the conjectural estimate — every person knows the mean- 
ing of the word estimate. They say “ estimated col- 



lectable ;” that may be so, or i t may no t; but no w, supposing 
it to be so, they estimate the sum collectable to amount 
to £1 8,000 ; is that right or wrong ? — Of course, it would 
be right. 

6514. It is all supposition, you know. Then they 
deduct for police purposes from the £18,000, £14,500 ; 
now, is there any doubt about that; is there any doubt 
that for police purposes they would require that sum ? 
— There is no doubt they would require the £18,000 ; 

I made it all out in 1852, and it comes to something 
like £18,500, in place of £14,500. 

6515. Did you point out to the Corporation, at the 
time that that account was exhibited, that mistake or 
error ? — I endeavoured, sir, to prevent the Police Com- 
mittee from chequing on the Bank when there were no 
funds in Bank. 

6516. That is another question ? — If you confine me 
to an answer relative to this property account, I cannot 
give an answer to the question. 

6517. You say that the account is all in error, as to 
the deduction of the amount required for police purposes, 
and that instead of £14,500 it should be £18,500 ; now 
did you draw the attention of the Council to that mis- 
take, if it was a mistake, intentional or otherwise ? — 
I will see if I did. 

6518. I am not going into calculations as to the figures, 
but I ask you as to the fact ? — I will see whether I did, 

6519. Mr. Macdonogh. — The reduction is merely for 
the ordinary police purposes, and does not provide for 
interest or sinking fund ; the surplus exists if the ordi- 
nary police purposes only are taken into account ; there 
may be a deficiency if the interest and sinking fund are 
added. 

6520. Mr. Copinger. — In fact, the £14,500 was for 
lighting and watching. In 1854, they struck a small 
rate, conceiving it to be sufficient, which it turned out 
not to be. If in 1854, they had struck the maximum 
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rate it would have covered the £17,000 which they had 
to borrow from the Treasurer for sewerage and cleansing 
purposes, in the cholera year. 

r 6521. Mr. Major They estimated the sum to be re- 

quired for police purposes, at £14,500 ; they may have 
been all wrong in that, but it is so represented on the 
face of a public document. That would represent the 
surplus as £3,500. As I understood you yesterday, 
your objection to that was, that it would mislead the 
public, because it would make assets appear to the 
amount of £87,500, that being founded on a total error ? 

If you tie me down to an answer in the shape in which 

you require it, I would be damaging myself with the 
public, and not giving the Commissioners that informa- 
tion which I should give. When I am asked a question 
I should be allowed to give a full explanation of what 
my answer is. 

6522. That is my object ; I will take this one item, 
for I was'struck with your observation that these accounts 
went to the public, and were calculated to mislead them. 
The Corporation having stated that they had these avail- 
able assets, your allegation is, that it was purely ideal. 

I want to ascertain from you whether it is any thing 
more, or whether any person looking at the account 
could tell that it is any thing more than a mere estimate, 
and not final and conclusive. It could not be final, for 
here is an estimate as to the amount of rate collectable ; 
it is impossible for any one to say that they conveyed to 
the public that £18,000 would be collected, or could be 
collected with certainty ; it is merely conjectural ? — 
By taking the average of former years, they could tell 
to within a few pounds. 

6523. But saying that it is an estimate shows to any 
stranger looking at the accounts that it is merely con- 
jectural ? — When a party estimates the amount necessary 
for annual expenses, it means that he has taken every 
means to ascertain what would be necessary, and in- 
cludes every item of money that would be required. 
Here they state that they would require so much, and 
it cannot be a conjecture. 

6524. But the balance between the expenditure and 
the sum collected must be conjectural, for it depends 
upon the solvency and ability of the people to pay the 
rates. No person could suppose that the £18,000 men- 
tioned here would be strictly and accurately the sum to 
be collected ? — A few pounds — by taking an average they 
could come within a few pounds of it. 

6525. Then “deduct for regular police purposes”— 
there is another item? — The interest on the money is 
chargeable on the police fund, and payable out of the 
rates. 

6256. Mr. Copinger. — That is the reason of the mis- 
conception. Suppose you deduct the interest on the 
loan from that, would they be right in estimating the 
amount of the balance for regular police purposes at 
£14,500 ? — I think the sum in 1852 should be £20,688. 

6527. Including interest ? — Yes. 

6528. The interest on £200,000, at five per cent, 
would be £10,000? — The interest on the borrowed 
money amounted to £11,000 odd, which, added to the 
sum required for other expenses would come to 
£25,457 0s. 9 d., the annual expenditure with interest. 
I therefore say, that the regular police purposes re- 
quired a sum of £25,457 0s. 9 c?., above income — that is 
the present ground rents ; take the proceeds from the 
markets as £3,282 Is. 9(7, and the ground rents as 
£1,486 2s. 6c?., that would make the income of the Cor- 
poration in ease of the rates, £4,7 68 4s. 3c?., which being 
deducted from the £25,457 0s. 9 d., would leave the sum 
for which there should be taxation, £20,688 16s. 6c?. 

6529. Mr. Major. — You have included the interest 
in that. Now, it does not say for police purposes gene- 
rally, but for regular police purposes. You say that 
that estimate of £18,000 would not be an over estimate ; 
then, if they are right in that, the regular police pur- 
poses would be exactly or pretty nearly what is stated 
here? — If we went upon conjecture we would make 
anything right; but I say that the facts are misstated 
on the face of the account. 

6530. Mr. Copinger. —Suppose I am a total stranger, 
and that this account is put before me. I find that there 



is interest on a sum of £200,000 to be paid, and that that Sept.i l ,1868. 

is chargeable on the police fund, but liable to be reduced 

by the market revenue. I find that surplus of £3,500 ^° hn Suffe ro, 
mentioned there, and I apply that £3,500 to the reduc- 
tiou of the interest, and I see that the residue of the 
£18,000, the £14,500 — that that is to be applied to the 
cleansing, watching, and lighting of the town, and has 
nothing whatever to say to the payment of interest, be- 
cause I believe that the £3,500 is applicable to the 
payment of interest along with the proceeds of the mar- 
ket. It comes round exactly to the same thing?— 

Excuse me, sir ; the fact is put on the account that the 
sum necessary for regular police purposes in 1852, was 
£14,500. 

6531. What do you mean by regular police purposes 
— are they not cleansing, lighting, watching, sewerages 
and every thing except payment of interest ? — I say that 
the fact, as stated there, is calculated to lead the public 
astray. 

6532. Then what ought it to be ? — -£18,600, or there- 
abouts. 

6533. Your account brings it all up to £25,457, and 
shows that the mistake arises from construing the 
regular police purposes to be inclusive of payment’ of 
interest. 

6534. Mr. Major. — Deduct the interest, at five per 
cent., from that ? — The debt due by the Corporation in 
1852 was £247,000 odd, say £248,000. The interest 
on that would be something about £12,000 a-year. 

6535. Tell me what, according to your view, the 
gross amount required for regular police purposes would 
be — you include interest ? — Taking it from the account, 

£25,457 0s. 9c?. 

6536. Would that be the aggregate in that year? — • 

Yes, sir. I take it from the account. 

6537. Take the gross amount of the police tax, in- 
cluding all these things, what would that amount to ? — 

The police rate, struck in January 1853, was £20,000. 

6538. You are taking that to include interest? — No. 

The gross rate struck is £20,000. 

6539. Now, what do you say should be the gross 
charge, including interest? — The annual expenditure 
for interest and police purposes should be £25,457. 

Then deduct from that the income from markets and 
from ground-rents, £4,678 4s. 3c?., that would leave 
£20,668 16s. 6c?. Then deduct from that the interest. 

6540. Thatwouldnot leave more than about £10,000? 

—About £10,000, sir. 

6541. Then you say that the item here, instead of 
being £14,500, should be £10,000 ? — It would be more 
than that, sir. Deduct the interest, that is, the remain- 
ing interest after crediting the £4,7 68 4s. 3d. received 
from markets and ground-rents ; for that £4,7 68 4s. 3c?. 
would go to the payment of interest ; if you do, it leaves 
the sum remaining applicable to police purposes and 
cleansing; or, rather deduct from the £25,457 0s. 9c?., 
what the gross amount of the interest would be. 

6542. What is the gross amount of the interest ? — 

£11,135 12s. lie?. That would leave £14,321 7s. 10c?. 

That is, deducting in round numbers £11,135 from the 
£25,457, there is remaining £14,322. Now, there 
would not be so much, because the surplus rent and 
other property, being £4,768, should be added to that" 

£ 1 4,322, and that would make £1 9,090. That is very 
plain, I think. 

6543. Will you just tell me what, according to your 
view, that sum of £14,500 should be ? — I would say 
that that £14,500 should be £20,688 16s. 6c?. 

6544. Do you mean that that would be for regular 
police purposes ? — That is the sum that should be levied 
for police tax on the town of Belfast. 

That is not the question. What is the sum for re- 
gular police purposes ; because your report would be, 
on your own figures, little more than £10,000 ? 

6545. Mr. Copinger. — You are quite right, Mr. Suf- 
fern, that 20,000 odd hundred pounds ought to re- 
present what is charged upon the police fund ; that is 
to say, for cleansing, lighting, watching, and balance 
of interest, which would remain unpaid after applying 
the rents to the payment of it, so far as they would 
go. That is quite right; but it is as broad as it is 
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Se/rt.l 1,1858. long? — Instead of the Council levying only £18,000 — 

we will say £18,000 for years upon the town, and pay- 

John Suffern, ; n g t ], e j„t e rest upon the money borrowed out of capi- 
tal, I wish to show that the taxation ought to have 
been £20,000 annually, and thus the interest would 
have been paid out of the police rate and not out of 
borrowed capital. 

6546. There are two or three ways of taking an ac- 
count, and you will find that you are not strictly cor- 
rect, according to your own statement, because you 
admit that they should deduct the £4,768 from the 
£20,000. "You must either make capital of the £4,768, 
or you must take the whole £25,000 police revenue, 
and add to that the rents recoverable and applicable, 
and the market tolls, and having added that to the 
police fund, you must then deduct the whole amount 
of interest due, £12,000 in round numbers, and the 
produce is what is applicable for regular police pur- 
poses. But they made out this account, leaving that 
surplus of £3,500 as going to pay the annual interest 
upon the debt ; and then they calculate that at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, to show that the debt in round 
numbers would be a safe investment upon the surplus 
of the rates, after cleansing, paving, and lighting the 
town of Belfast? — Exactly, sir, as you state, if you will 
excuse me as to some matters. But there was no sur- 
plus whatever for years of the police rate, inasmuch as 
the town, as a town, was in debt, and police taxation 
too little was levied, and to supplement the rates money 
waa borrowed at interest, instead of the necessary sum 
being raised by taxation. That being the case, there 
could be no surplus when they were annually going into 
debt ; so that to estimate as an asset a surplus that did 
not exist, was au improper thing to put on the face of 
the accounts. In the second place, the Council had no 
right whatever to estimate for any surplus ; they had 
only a right to estimate what was necessary for the 
current expenses of the year ; and to estimate over the 
current expenses of the year, and to capitalize that at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, is not only illegal, but I 
would say absurd. 

6547. There is this to be said — that a few words put 
in there would have explained the whole of it. Instead 
of calling it annual surplus, if they had called it “Sur- 
plus over the regular police expenditure, applicable to 
the payment of interest,” it would have made the mat- 
ter plain ? — The interest is chargeable on the police 
rate, therefore there could be no surplus, for if they 
paid the interest out of it they would be in debt. 

I understand what you mean ; but substantially I do 
not see one particle of difference between your mode 
of taking it and mine. 

6548. Mr. Rea — I think I understand you perfectly, 
Mr. Suffern ? — I think the public, who are interested 
in the accounts, understand them too. 

6549. Mr. Suffern, are you proprietor of part of the 
ground called Windsor? — Yes, I have some acres of it. 

6550. Is that considered about the best building 
ground close to Belfast? — Well, according to the highest 
opinion in Belfast it is. 

6551. How many acres of that did you buy lately? — 
About six acres. 

6552. What tenure did you get of it? — Fee-farm. 
I took it from Mr. Wardlow. 

6553. What do you pay per acre for that ground ? — 
I am to pay £20 an acre for it. 

6554. Taking that ground acre for acre, and com- 
paring it with May’s fields, south, would you say it was 
twice as valuable? — I do not think you could compare 
the one with the other at all. The one is land lying 
below the level of the river, flooded by the river, and 
sometimes under water ; the other is at a high eleva- 
tion, and fit for building purposes. 

6555. Do you happen to know what sum Mr. Ward- 
low bought Windsor for ? — Oh, I do not know. 

6556. When did you make the purchase for £20 an 
acre ? — About six months ago. 

6557. Have you a house on the ground ? — I have two 
houses. 

6558. How much did they cost when you purchased 
them ? — I am not here to tell my private affairs. 



6559. Is your father building a house ? — He is. 

6560. What is the estimate of that ? — I am not here 
to tell you that. 

6561. With regard to the non-collection of rates, do 
you know how it happened that the rates were not 
levied for a proper amount each year when you were a 
member of the Council. Why did they not levy a 
proper rate — not the maximum — but sometimes 2s. 6 d. 
or 2s. 9d.1 — Oh, the Police Committee estimated the 
rate necessary for the current year, and the rates were 
struck too low ; but why they did so I could not telL 
I might conjecture, but it would not be right for me to 
do so. 

What do you conjecture? [Objected to. Objection 
allowed.] 

6562. From not estimating and not collecting the 
taxes were their accounts lost from year to year ? 

Mr. Major. — Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
that such was the fact ? 

Mr. Rea. — Whether moneys were lost to the Cor- 
poration by the taxes not being collected with due 
diligence ? — I got a committee appointed to endeavour 
to arrange so that the taxes should be collected more 
punctually. There was a large amount of arrear which 
was being lost to the town that should not. I thought 
at the time I got the committee that there was a large 
arrear which I believe should have been collected. 

6563. Did the committee act. Were the arrears 
afterwards collected ? — The parties were not proceeded 
against, as I thought they should, to get in the arrears. 

6564. About what year did you get that committee? 
— Well, 1 cannot recollect the time. It must have been 
sometime, perhaps, about 1852, or so. I could not tell 
exactly. 

6565. Was there any alteration in the mode pursued 
after you got that committee ? — I do not recollect that 
the parties were proceeded against, as I thought they 
should have been. 

6566. Did you make any inquiry about the large 
sum of money paid to Sir William Gilliland Johnson, in 
the years 1849 and 1850, amounting to £1,600 and 
£533 9s. 10 d. Do you recollect, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1850, moving a resolution to the effect that the 
accounts of the sums expended during the Queen’s visit 
should be laid before the Council. Did you move such 
a resolution as that? — Yes; I recollect moving that 
resolution, or one to that effect. 

6567. Was it negatived or carried ? — It was negatived. 

6568. Did you make an effort to see the vouchers 
as to that expenditure ?— 1 did. I made inquiry as to 
all the vouchers, for I ascertained that there were very 
improper charges in that sum of money. 

6569. Did you endeavour, Mr. Suffern, being of 
opinion that some portion' of that sum was not pro- 
perly chargeable on the rates of the town, to ascertain 
whether it was so?— I think the purpose was quite 
legitimate — for the proper reception of Her Majesty, 
and also of Lord Clarendon and of Lord Eglinton — for, 
I think, if we 'wish a government or a Lord Lieutenant 
to confer any favour upon a town, we must show him 
some kind of attention, and then we would be better 
entitled to his interest afterwards. 

6570. Is it not your opinion that these sums so 
charged for the visit of the Queen and of the Lord 
Lieutenant, should have been paid out of the private 
purses of the Mayors of the day? — I think that the 
public expenses of the Mayor should be paid by the 
Corporation, but not any private expenses ; and there 
were items, I understand, in these sums that I would 
say would be highly improper to charge to the town. 

6571. Do you mean for the reception of the Queen? 

There are items in this sum of £1,600 which, I think, 

would be highly improper to charge to the town. 

6572. Mr. Copmger.—. Name one of them ?— I moved 
for the vouchers to show the expenditure of that sum, 
that they should be laid before the Council. 

6573. Mr. Major. — You have made a general state- 
ment. Now name one of the items? — I believe that in 
that expenditure there are sums charged for private 
dinners given during the Queen’s visit, which certainly 
ought not to be charged to the town. 
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6574. Do you know that of your own knowledge? — 
I know it from one of tlie members of the Committee, 
who vouched the account. 

657 5. Private dinners, to whom ; to the Queen ? — 
Not to the Queen ; but dinners given by the Mayor in 
his private capacity. 

6576. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you mean dinners to 
public persons who accompanied the Queen ? — Dinners, 
I understand, at the Donegal Arms, at which the private 
friends of the Corporation were ; as one of the members 
of the Corporation told me. 

6577. Were you there? — No ; I was not a member 
of the Corporation at all then. 

6578. Mr. Rea. — Did you endeavour, Mr. Suffern, to 
get a perusal of the vouchers for the expenditure of the 
£2,000 ? — I moved a resolutiou to that effect. 

6579. Were you permitted to see those vouchers? — No. 

6580. Mr. Copinger. — In what year did you move the 
resolution ? — In the year 1850, sir. In December, 1850. 

6581. That was for what took place in 1849 ? — Yes. 

6582. Mr. Rea. — To whom did you make any appli- 
cation, with regard to the vouchers — to what member of 
the Corporation? — No member of the Corporation, 
I would conceive, should have the possession of any 
vouchers ; I made it to the Council, and it was ne- 
gatived. 

6583. Were vouchers of the Corporation usually 
kept in books? — Yes. 

6584. Were the vouchers relati ve to that £2,000 put 
into the books ? — I was informed on that motion, that 
all the vouchers connected with that expenditure, after 
being initialed by the Chairman of the Committee, had 
been handed back to Sir William G. Johnson. 

6585. Mr. Copinger. — Is it not a fact that every 
year the items were printed and published by the Cor- 
poration ? — Yes ; and you will see one of the items for 
timber and slates, bought of Mr. William It. Lewis. 

6586. It is the first time I have seen this book ; it 
appears that not only were the accounts published, but 
a detailed account of all the expenditure, for inquisi- 
tions, markets, and so on, was put before the public 
from year to year, printed ; is not that the fact ? — I 
have a duplicate of that hook before me ; I can give 
an explanation. 

6587. You are asked a distinct question ; we have a 
book before us disclosing all the expenditure, and that 
published annually ; were you aware that that was the 
practice of the Corporation ? — I was aware perfectly ; 
and am aware that accounts were laid before auditors. 

6588. Mi'. Major. — Attend to the question ? —Gen- 
tlemen, you must excuse me ; I cannot answer a parti- 
cular question unless you permit me to explain. 

6589. I beg you will attend to the question ; your 
attention has been directed to this book by my brother 
Commissioner ; in these accounts there are the specific 
items of expenditure, and that is laid before the public ; 
now, were you or were you not aware that such was 
the practice of the Corporation ? — I was aware, and 
have the book before me with the printed accounts of 
the Corporation ; but not one of these printed accounts 
was ever laid before the auditors of the Corporation ; 
that is the reason I wished to give you an explanation 
of the question. 

6590. Your complaint is that they were not laid be- 
fore the auditors ? — You will excuse me ; they were not 
signed by the auditors. 

6591. Mr. Cojringer. — From 1846 down, was there a 
detailed account in that manner and form put before 
the public ? — Yes, these accounts go from 1846 ; I have 
them in my hand. 

6592. Mr. Major. — Your objection to them is that 
they were not signed by the auditors? — You have 
asked me of one objection to the accounts ; my objec- 
tion is that they were totally irregular ; another objec- 
tion is that they are accounts to which one of the auditors 
declined to sign his name, and that his name was printed 
to the accounts. 

6593. Mr. Copinger. — I find that this account before 
me contains an account of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Town Council, from January to December, 1849 ; 
for the purpose of the Town Improvement Committee, 



the transactions with the Bank, and the balance in the Sept.l I,.l8q8, 
Treasurer’s hands, an account of interest and loans re- ~ ~ 

paid, and of property purchased, costs taxed and cer- n u ein ’ 

tified paid to Mr. Bates, sums paid to jurors and counsel 
on inquisitions, and even an item of 15s. paid to a 
witness going to the assizes ; and there is a certificate 
signed by Messrs. Thomson, Reddy, and Preston, that 
they had compared the account with the vouchers ; now, 
was that all printed and laid before the public ? — It was ; 
and any party who pleased had a perfect right to pay 
Is. and get a copy of it ; but, as I understand, the ac- 
count from which you have read to me never was laid 
before the auditors. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

6594. Are you sure, Mr. Suffern, that that is the 
fact ; do you know, of your own knowledge, that the 
account was never laid before the auditors ? — Not a de- 
tailed account ; they had the pass-books, and the audi- 
tors compared the cheques with the dehit side of the 
account, and then compared the vouchers for the lodg- 
ments with the credit side ; but as to a detailed account 
of the expenditure of these moneys, and what it was 
for, that, as I understand, was never laid before them. 

6595. As you have heard ? — Yes. 

6596. Mr. Copinger. — Was it not laid before the 
public of Belfast, with the names of the parties to 
whom the money was paid, and the purpose for which 
it was laid out, and can you put your finger upon any 
one of those items, and say that the money was not so 
laid out, or the goods purchased, or that the sum charged 
and alleged to be paid was not paid — can you do so ? — 

These accounts you have referred to were printed and 
laid before the public, and Mr. John Thomson, the 
Treasurer's name, attached to the accounts ; but if you 
will observe, his name is not attached to, nor did he 
sign, the asset account, the stock account, or the 
mortgage and loan account. 

6597. We are called upon to say whether this money 
was bond Jide expended and laid out, and one of the 
evidences of bond Jides is that they show to a shilling 
liow it was laid out, and the name of the man to 
whom the money was paid ; if you can show us that 
the money was not so paid, or that there was a default, 
you are at liberty to surcharge and falsify, if you can do 
so, and there you have materials pointing to each indi- 
vidual to whom money was paid ; it is open to you to 
show us that any one of the sums was not so paid ? — 

You have asked me to show an item astray, I did so 
yesterday ; the account shows it. 

6598. Show me one ? — I refer to the account for 
1851. Money was borrowed, as appears by the mort- 
gage and loan account, and it was stated that it was to 
pay off mortgages falling due at a higher rate of inte- 
rest. Now, in 1851, the balance due to the Treasurer 
was a very large sum ; and you will find that after that 
money was borrowed, in 1852, there was little due to the 
Treasurer — but he was in debt, in 1 852, to the Corporation. 

The money borrowed was applied to the payment of the 
Treasurer, and not to the payment of mortgages. 

6599. Is there any other error you see in the ac- 
count ? — Many. 

6600. Mr. Rea . — You will see an item of £189 cash, 
stated to be paid to Mr. Win. R. Lewis — was that sum 
paid to him ? — I cannot tell. 

6601. As I understood you, Mr. Suffern, you did not 
object to the payment of £2,000, or any other sum, for 
the purpose of making preparations to show respect to 
the Queen ? — I could not object to items that were 
voted when I was not a member of the Town Council. 

They were voted in 1849. 

6602. But was it the object of your motion to have 
the list of items laid before the Council, so that you 
might ascertain whether or not the amounts were really 
expended for the purpose of showing respect to the 
Queen, or otherwise. Did you endeavour to see the 
vouchers at the time your motion was made? — I did. 

6603. Could you? — No. 

6604. Have you any idea what became of them ? — 

It was stated at the Corporation that they were handed 
back to Sir William G. Johnson. 

2 G 
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Sept. X 1,1868. 6605. Mr. Copinger . — Did you ever apply to him for were demanded by the Gas Company ?— Not as far as I 

them ? Never. He was present when I brought for- recollect. If I had known I was to be examined on 

John Suffern, war( ] the motion. this subject I would have gone to the Corporation 

Ei 1- 6606. Did you ever ask him, after that, to let you books, and seen what were the facts. 

see them ? — Certainly not. I considered them as records 6620. I ask you, as a. matter of fact, were you at the 
of the Corporation, having been initialed as such, and time aware of what this proposition was for the pur- 
I should have seen them there. Every document ini- chase of the gas-works? — No, I was not, further than 
tialed as a record of the Corporation should be in no that I understood it was proposed to be left to arbitra- 
other possession. tion as to what should be paid for the gas-works and 

6607. Mr. Rea.— Did Sir William G. Johnson, who every thing of that kind, as far as I recollect. 

was present, make any offer to show you the vouchers? 6621. Mr. Macdonogh . — That is the very thing they 
None that I recollect. refused to do ? — I said in the answer I have given that 

6608. Did you know of money paid to Mr. Frederick H. I understood it was proposed to be left to arbitration as to 
Lewis, and entered in the accounts as paid to his partner, what should be paid for the gas-works ; but whether the 
Mr. William R. Lewis ? — I never knew any thing about Council assented to that or not is a matter not within 
it. I would have objected to it at the time if I had my knowledge. 

known any thing about it. 6622. Then you understood if was proposed to be 

6609. Mr. Macdonogh . — You told us you voted against left to arbitration ?— Yes; either the Gas Company or 
the Bill of 1850, at first ; against its being proceeded the Town Council proposed it. There was a proposi- 
w jth ? — Yes. I objected to the provisions of the Bill. tion to leave it to arbitration. 

6610. Did you not afterwards, at a subsequent pro- 6623. Do you know that the Gas Company would 

ceeding, vote for proceeding with the Bill?— I will ex- agree to no terms of arbitration except upon the condi- 
plain that. tion that the profits apparent on their books should be 

1 6611. First answer the question. Did you not, at a the standard of valuation ?— I do not. 

subsequent period, at the request of your constituency, 6624. Did you, as a matter of fact, know the worn 
vote for proceeding with the Bill ?— As far as I can re- and exhausted condition of the plant of the company in 

collect I did not vote at all. I did not oppose the Bill this town ?— I never examined it. 

further. I opposed the Bill in every shape and form I 6625. Do you know that the Corporation proposed 
could— the Bill of 1850— but I was waited upon by a that they would purchase the works and plant, the 
deputation from the ward which I represented, and a whole to be taken on the valuation of any three disin- 
document was handed to me signed by the majority terested persons ?— As I have said, I recollect that ar- 
of the rate-payers of the ward, in which my con- bitration was proposed by either one party or the 
stituency requested me not further to oppose the other, and that is all I can say on the subject. 

Bill of 1850 ; and as it was contrary to their wishes I 6626. You did not know the extent of the depreciation 
yielded. I said it was my firm belief that the . Bill of of their works from their original value ?— Impossible, 

1850 should never be proceeded with. I told the de- when I did not examine them. 

putation that; but that as they had expressed their wish 6627. The proposition on the part of the Town 

on the subject, I would remain neutral and do nothing Council was to purchase the works on a calculation 

further to oppose it, though my firm belief was that no of their then value ; would it or would it not have 
such Bill should be proceeded with. been ruinous to take the amount of profits as the 

6612. That was your isolated opinion, as distin- standard ot valuation, as insisted on by the Gas Com- 

gnishcd from that of the majority of your eonstitu- pany? — I do not know at all. 

enC y i Jt was my opinion. 6628. Then you are not capable of forming an opinion 

6613 That is the way you choose to answer me ? — I upon that simple proposition? — Ido not know what 
give a full answer to the question. the basis of profits to be taken was. 

6614. As contradistinguished from theirs, that was 6629. Assuming, now, that they were the actual 

your opinion ?— It is useless to ask me that, for some profits made by the Gas Company as shown upon their 
were of one opinion and some of another. books, and that they said you must pay us according to 

6615. Do you, at this moment, know the veryadvan- that ; we will refer nothing except the number of years’ 

tageous clauses that were introduced into the Belfast purchase these profits are worth ; assuming that to be 
Gas Company’s Act, in favour of the Corporation of the basis of the valuation, and that the only thing to 

Belfast?— I do not. I never saw the Act. I never be referred, would it not have been ruinous to agree to 

heard it read. I do not know what are the contents of such a reference ? — Put the question again. 

the Act : that is, the Gas Company’s Act. 6630. I put the two views before you. Plant in use 

6616. And you do not know that there were most for a considerable time ; plant depreciated, and to what 

stringent clauses inserted, highly beneficial to the town extent not known ; on their books a certain amount of 

of Belfast ? I do not. profit shown ; would it or would it not be most in- 

6617. Preventing the Gas Company from doing cer- jurious to the Corporation if they agreed to what the 

tain things, and making it obligatory on them to do cer- Gas Company insisted : — You must agree to purchase 
tain other acts? — I do not; but I presume the Act will from us ; but the only question is how much is to be 

speak for itself. I never read it. paid on the profits apparent ? — I think it would have 

6618. Were you, as a matter of fact, aware of the been very foolish for the Corporation to have entered 

long pending negotiation, prior to that Act, between into such an agreement. There can be no doubt of 

the Corporation of Belfast and the Gas Company at that, I think, if such were the case as you state it. 

Leicester? — The correspondence which is in the books 6631. It would be very foolish, you say? — If the 

of the Corporation will speak for itself. I was aware facts are such as you state. I know nothing about it. 

that there were long negotiations for the purchase of 6632. You did not become acquainted with that at 
the gas-works and gas-apparatus by the Belfast Corpo- the time? — I did not. 

ration, and I was greatly iu favour of that purchase, 6633. Do you happen to know that the very circum- 
inasmucli as I believed then and believe still that it stance of Mr. Bates afterwards becoming the solicitor 
would have been most beneficial to the town of Belfast, engaged in the promotion of the Gas Company’s Bill, 
that the Corporation should have got possession of those was the cause of the insertion of several advantageous 
works, and should have applied the £50,000 for that clauses in favour of the Town Council of Belfast?— I do 
purpose, and have purchased them as they were em- not ; but I know I considered at the time, and I still 
powered to do ; for it is a fact that Manchester and other consider, that it was highly improper ; and it would be 
towns have been largely benefited and the rates greatly still highly improper for the solicitor for the Oorpora- 
reduced, by the profits on the manufacture of gas. I tion to become solicitor for the Gas Company, 
was aware of the correspondence, but never read the 6634. That was your opinion? And is still., 

letters. It was a negotiation for the purchase of the 6635. And if the fact was, as I have stated, it would 

gas-works. not alter your opinion, namely, that Mr. Bates had 

6619. Mr. Copinger . — Do you know the terms that struggled to get a useful treaty for the Corporation; 
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that. then the terms I have mentioned were proposed by 
the Company ; that he refused to accede to them, and 
that then his filling the office of Irish attorney for the 
Bill— not the English attorney — resulted in the intro- 
duction of clauses highly advantageous to the Town 
Council ; — that would not alter your opinion?— I believe 
that the Corporation of Belfast could at the time have 
compelled the Gas Company to come to terms with 
them, inasmuch as they wished for an extension of their 
powers, and they could do nothing without the consent 
of the Corporation, and their opening the streets, and 
every thing of that kind. 

6636. The state of your mind being confessedly ut- 
terly ignorant of any fact connected with it, you chose 
to give that opinion? — I know a good many facts con- 
nected with it. You ask me as to the effect of Mr. 
Bates being at the same time solicitor for the Towu 
Council and for the Gas Company. That is a fact that 
I know. He was. solicitor for both, and I expressed 
my opinion on it, that it were very improper. 

6637. I am showing that it was proper. Now, do 
you know, Mr. Suffern, one particle of the long treaty 
and negotiation between the Town Council and the Gas 
Company ? — Nothing further than that there was a long 
treaty pending, that it was broken off, and that the gas- 
works were not purchased. 

6638. And do you know of the special contract en- 
tered into under seal ? — I have read it. 

6639. Do you know of that ? — As far as I recollect, 
I do. It is in a little printed yellow book. I think I 
recollect the terms. 

6640. Now, whether the accounts were right or not 
is not the inquiry at this present moment; but is it not 
the fact that the public of Belfast were made publicly 
aware, by printed accounts, of each and every item of 
the alleged expenditure of the money ?— These accounts 
were all printed and published, and circulated. 

6641. Now, is that public of Belfast amongst whom 
the printing and publishing of these accounts took 
place— is it a very intelligent community in reference to 
arithmetical calculations ? — I think so. 

6642. Do you not think that they understand the sys- 
tem of book-keeping that should be followed? — Yes, they 
are a mercantile people, and should understand accounts. 

6643. Are they not some of the shrewdest men to be 
fouud, perhaps, in the world? — Yes. 

6644. Men who are thoroughly intelligent ?— You 
cannot say too much in their praise. The merchants 
and inhabitants of Belfast are, I think, as intelligent 
as any in the three kingdoms. 

6645. They rank A 1 ? — They do, decidedly. 

6646. Do you know any of the unsecured creditors 
iu that community ; parties who lent money without 
mortgage? — Yes, I know some of them. 

6647. Do you know some of them members of the 
Corporation themselves?— If I had the listl would tell you. 

6648. Mr. Major, do you know him?— Yes- 

6649. Mr. Bogue, do you know him ? — Yes. 

6650. Do you know Mr. Wm. Valentine ? — Yes. 

6651. Is Mr. Wm. Valentine remarkable for his stu- 
pidity ? — He is a very clever man. 

6652. Are you aware of the amount of money he 
lent without mortgage ? — I am not aware of the fact. 

6653. Let me ask you whether your father was a 
member of the Town Council during the time that 
you were a member ? — He was not. 

6654. Your accession was not until November, 1849 ? 
— Yes. 

6655. And your departure in October, 1854 ? — Yes. 

6656. You knew that the Corporation of whom you 
were a member — all Belfast knew it — had over-bor- 
rowed ; did you not ?— I knew that they were indebted 



to the Treasurer. 

6657. Sir, did you not know that they had over- 
borrowed ? — Over-borrowed from the Treasurer. 

6658. Did you not know that they had over-bor- 
rowed ? — I did. 

6659. Why did you not answer the question di- 
rectly? — I did, sir. 

6660. Then you did know that they had over-bor- 
rowed ? — I did. 



6661. When first? — In 1850. I knew that they had Sepf.l 1,1858. 
over-borrowed, and brought the matter before the Coun- 

cil to show them that they should nothave over-borrowed, Suffern > 

and should not over-borrow. 

6662. Was it discussed in the Council ? — It was. 

6663. Do you remember Captain Gilbert’s visit here 
in 1853 to settle the boundaries ? — I do. 

6664. Did you see the published accounts laid be- 
fore him of the Corporation ? — I have all the accounts 
before me here from 1846. 

6665. Do you know that the accounts laid before 
him showed that they had borrowed .£249,000 in 1S53? 

— The accounts will show what was borrowed at that 
time. 

6666. And while you were a member of the Council 
there was considerable over-borrowing? — Yes, it so 
appears. 

6667. Aud while you were a member of the Council 
the subject was debated, as between you and Mr. Lep- 
per, a most intelligent gentleman, openly discussed 
whether, in point of law, the £50,000 derived under 
the Gas Act, could, or could not, be applied for the 
general improvement of the borough? — I brought the 
question forward in 1850, and I told the Council dur- 
ing the discussion, and explained to the Council that, 
in my opinion, they had no right to raise, the gas 
money, and apply it to any purpose except for gas pur- 
poses ; and Mr. Robert Lcpper combated that opinion, 
and it was discussed in the Council whether or not they 
could do so. 

6668. And Mr. Robert Lepper referred to the section 
of the Act ? — He did, and very ably argued on it. 

6669. Well, in 1850, Mr. Robert Lepper argued ably 
to show, that inasmuch as the two Acts were consoli- 
dated, and to be read together, and the money bor- 
rowed on mortgage under both Acts, and as, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act, it was not obligatory to pur- 
chase gas-works, therefore, they had a right to apply 
the money to the general improvement of the town? — 

He argued that they had a right to apply the gas 
money to other purposes. 

6670. You appear, from the papers in your hand, to 
which you refer, to have taken very voluminous notes 
of what occurred ; these papers that you occasionally 
take out of your pocket? — Yes. 

6671. Will you favour me with a glance at them ? — 

No. 

6672. Did you not more than once refresh your 
memory by reference to these documents? — To one I did. 

6673. Do you not know, that in point of law I am 
entitled to see it ? — You may have it if you wish. 

6674. How often did you take it out of your pocket? 

— Four or five times. 

6675. Are these the records of your speeches in the 
Council ? — No, sir. 

6676. When did you take these notes ? — At the time. 

6677. In what years? — In April, 1852. 

6678. And others iu 1850? — Yes. 

6679. What did you keep these notes for? — I gave 
you the account I read to the Commissioners, to show 
that they had exceeded their powers by going into debt. 

I read that. I thought it proper to keep the document. 

6680. To guard against what? — To keep it, of course. 

6681. And did you keep a record of every thing that 
occurred while you were a member of the Town Coun- 
cil ? - 1 think I have a note of a motion I brought for- 
ward, a copy of the resolution and notes connected 
with it. 

6682. I am sorry it made such a deep impression 
on your mind ; you spoke of the ridicule that was used 
towards you. It seems to have caused a very unpleas- 
ant feeling?— I have none whatever. 

6683. Have you, in Christian charity, forgiven them ? 

—Oh, certainly ; but not as to what I consider their 
illegal acts. 

6684. Tell me, have you supplied information to 
Mr. Rea for his proceedings ? — I did ; I will explain as 
to that. Mr. Rea wished to have a copy of the printed 
accounts of the Corporation, aud he informed me 
that he had applied at the Corporation at the Town 
Hall for them, and he was told they were out of print 

2 G 2 
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Se/>M 1 , 1858 . and that he could not have A copy of the accounts. He 

came to me ; I as a member, had been presented with a 

John Sutfem, CO py, and I considered that these documents as belonging 
Es<1 ' to the public, were not my property, and I handed them 

to Mr. Rea ; and I considered that I had a right to give 
them to any member of the community who had a right 
to the information. 

6685. When did you give him that? — In 1854,1 think. 

6686. How long before he filed the information ? —I 
think immediately before. 

6687. You knew his object? — I knew he wished to 
take legal proceedings. 

6688. Against the Corporation? — Certainly, I did. 

6689. W'hen he asked you for the information? — 
Why not, perhaps at that very moment. 

6690. Upon your oath, did you : perhaps will not do 
me ? — I think I did ; I have no doubt I did ; and any 
other information I possessed, I would be happy to 
give him or any other person entitled to it, of any acts 
or facts during the whole time I was a member of the 
Corporation. I considered myself bound to give it. 

6691. And you gave him the fullest information ? — 

I did, or to any other person entitled to it. 

6692. Did you stipulate that though you were a 
member of the Town Council, and liable to be included 
in the information, that you should not be put in it? — 

I never did ; on the contrary, I defied him to put me 
in, and told him if he did so that I would dismiss it 
against him with costs, and could do so if he did. 

6693. Was that conversation held at the time you 
gave him the information ; that “ don’t nail his ears to 
the pump” conversation. “ Mind you, do not put me in 
the information, for if you do, I will dismiss it against 
you with costs. I defy you to put me in was that at 
the same time? — I do not know, but I recollect the 
conversation. 

6694. Where did it occur; was it when you gave 
him the papers ? — I think it must have been after I 
gave him the documents. 

6695. Where did you give him the documents ? — I 
think it must have been in my own office. 

6696. Do not you know it was? — I think it was. 

6097. Was there any person present but the two 

attorneys, John Rea the relator, and John Suffern the 
delator ? — I may be mistaken, but I think Mr. O’Hara 
and Mr. Lawless were. 

6698. Four attorneys — a quartett of attorneys. Tell 
me, did they all walk into your office one fine day? — I 
remember Mr. O’Hara being in my office. 

6699. Surely you remember the whole of them being 
in your office? — No, I do not. 

6700. Was Mr. O’Hara the first that came ? — It must 
have been Mr. Rea. 

6701. Well, Mr. Rea in primus. Who comes next? — 
Well, I think Mr. O’Hara was in the office. 

6702. Who next; when did Mr. Lawless drop in? — 
I do not recollect any other. 

6703. To which of them did you give the papers 
first? — I think it milst have been to Mr. Rea I gave 
the papers. 

6704. Did you give them all the information to- 
gether? — I think I did. 

. 6705. Were they not then several times receiving in- 
formation ? — I think so. I gave the fullest information 
on every subject during the time 1 was a member of the 
Council. 

6706. Every thing you could tell injurious to the 
Corporation you told them ? — No, sir. Every fact dur- 
ing the time I was a member, and of which I was 
asked questions, I told them ; as all were spread over 
the newspapers of Belfast, and could as easily be ascer- 
tained through them. 

6707. Then if they were not spread over the news- 
papers of Belfast you would not have thought it a 
gentleman-like proceeding to give the information ? — 
Why, the facts and acts were notorious to every one. I 
could have no hesitation in telling them to auy rate- 
payer or any one who would ask me. 

67 08. Then is that your excuse ? — I require no excuse. 

6709. Then you do not require to say that you gave 
them all this information because it was spread over 



the newspapers of Belfast l — They might as easily have 
got it there. 

6710. Then if it had never been in the papers you 
would have given it to them ? — I would have given in- 
formation relative to what took place while I was a 
member to any rate-payer. 

6711. Though he told you in the same breath that he 
was going to file an information against your associates 
who hadTidieuledyou? — I would give every information! 

6712. Mr. Major. — Do you say that all the facts 

were notoriously known in the town of Belfast ? 

Notoriously known ; every act and every fact was 
known to the public at the time ; and every person 
knew the exertions I had made to stop those illegal 
acts in the Corporation. I was the only person who 
had opposed those illegal acts, and the acts and facts 
I communicated were all known, and matters that 
the public knew ; there was ho matter of secrecy what- 
ever ; I would have told them to every person. 

6713. Did it extend over a great number of years, 
this notoriety? — Yes. 

6714 Mr. Macclonogh. — And you saw that all in the 
public press ? — Y es. 

6715. And you say that every thing was published 
in the papers ? — I do not say that every thing that I 
was asked about, was. 

6716. Mr. Copinger — Every thing done in the Town 
Council was known? — E very thing done in Council, but not 
in the Committee, to which the press werenot admitted. 

6717 Mr. Macdonogh. — Do me the favour to attend 
to this : in the Banner of Ulster of May 23rd, 1850, 1 
find the following statement, “ Councillor Suffern pro- 
ceeded to state his views on the bill, which he did at 
some length, and concluded by voting for the bill ; he 
voted for it, because it was in accordance with the 
wishes of his constituents ;” is that so ? — No : as far as 
I recollect, I did not oppose the bill further ; I did 
not vote against the bill, but I did not vote for the bill. 

6718. 1 have here a list of those who voted for the 
bill in the minute book, and amongst the rest is the 
name “John Suffern.” You are mentioned there, I be- 
lieve ; here in the minute? — If the fact be so : I rather 
understood that I sat down, and did not oppose the bill 
further ; I am under the impression still, sir, that I did 
not vote for the bill, but that I remained in the Council 
and did not oppose it further. 

6719. Mr. Major. — Then it appears you could not 
be accurate as to that, for here are the Corporation 
books? — My memory is defective on that; if it be in 
the minute book that I voted so and so, and that my 
name is taken down that I did, the fact is proved by 
that ; but my impression still is, if I was asked the 
question, that I did not vote for the bill but remained 
neutral and did not oppose it. 

6720. Mr. Macdonogh I ask you this, Mr. Sufferu, 

before those gentlemen who understand the law that 
should govern men of honour, as well as the law of the 
land : do not you think you would have consulted your 
own position as a gentleman of respectability and an 
attorney, if before you came here yesterday, and told 
the Commissioners that you resisted the bill of 1850, 
that you complained of the bill of 1850, that by every 
means in your power you opposed the bill of 1850, — do 
you not think it would have been wiser for you to have 
first gone and ascertained whether you, who opposed 
it at first, had not afterwai-ds, in deference to the wishes 
of your constituents, changed your opinion ? — Anything 
I stated yesterday and to-day, I would be inclined to 
state over again, and not to make any change in any 
statement I made before the Commissioners; and if it 
had been mentioned to me, the question that would be 
asked me or the facts on which I would be required 
to give information, I would have referred to docu- 
ments and records of the Corporation, and made myself 
conversant with them in order to give every informa- 
tion ; but I was taken from my own house to give evi- 
dence here at two o’clock yesterday. 

6721. Mr. Major. — In reference to that statement, 
it is right to say that though the summons was only 
issued yesterday, it was stated by Mr. Rea that you 
had been applied to some days before, that notice was 
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given to you that you would be required to give evi- 
dence, and that you declined to come ? — I was requested 
to attend as a witness to give evidence, but I con- 
sidered that as I had given my evidence fully in Lon- 
don, and as my evidence had been taken down, it would 
be unnecessary to attend here ; but the moment you, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners intimated a wish that 
I should attend, I immediately attended. I did not 
look at any document, but I came here to give informa- 
tion on any subject on which it should be required. 

6722. Mr. Macdonogh — Are you, Mr. Suffern, as 
•willing to give information to Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners, as you were to Mr. John Rea and to Messrs. 
O’Hara and Lawless? — Perfectly. 

6723. You were examined in London, you say? — 
Yes before the Committee of the House of Commons. 

6724. Were you examined touching the Bill of 1850 ? 
I think I was. 

6725. Before you went over to be examined, for Mr. 
John Rea, before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, did you, Mr. Suffern, condescend to look at what 
you did in reference to the Bill of 1850? — I had papers 
and documents over in London. 

6726. Had you the papers you have now in your 
pocket ?— I had. 

6727. Did you refer to them in London ? — They 
would give me no information whatever on the subject. 

6728. What did you bring them over, for? — These 
papers are the notes of the severalmeetings of the Council, 
at which I brought forward resolutions. 

6729. Mr. Suffern, did you ever change or modify 
your opinions, as to the application of the £50,000 un- 
der the gas account? — No, I do not think I did. 

6730. Memory is a fallacious thing you know, Mr. 
Suffern : listen to this, “Mr. Suffern observed that the 
Act of 1846 was not intended to bind down the appli- 
cation of the money to gas purposes, and still less did 
any mere reference to that Act in the Act of 1850.” 
Did you ever make that statement in the Council ? — I 
think I never expressed such an opinion ; I held the 
opinion in 1850, that the money should be applied to 
no purpose but to gas. 

6731. Then do you swear that the newspaper re- 
porter has misrepresented you? — I say that if any re- 
porter took down that I gave it as my opinion that the 
money to be raised by the Gas Act could be applied to 
any other purpose, he must have entirely misunderstood 
me, for I never recollect giving such an opinion or 
making such a statement. 

6732. Do you not recollect this sentiment in sub- 
stance, if not in words ; upon your oath — “Mr. Suffern 
observed that the Act of 1846 was not intended to bind 
down the application of the money to gas purposes, and 
still less did any mere reference to that Act in the Act of 
1850 ?” — I do not recollect it. 

6733. Do you say you did not use such expressions 
substantially ?— To the best of my opinion I never used 
such expressions. 

6734. Now, I will trouble you to attend to this — 
“ Mr. Suffern drew the attention of the Town Clerk to a 
remark of his on a former occasion, with regard to the 
sections enabling the Town Council to raise the £50,000 
for the purposes of the Act of 1846. He thought that 
there should be something in that clause binding the 
Council to apply it strictly to the purposes of gas.” 
And then there are the observations relative to the Acts 
of 1846 and 1850, that I read before? — At first Mr. 
Macdonogh read one sentence at the end of a long 
discussion, which is reported in that paper, and asked 
me did I make use of a certain expression, and I said I 
did not, to the best of my recollection, ever give an 
opinion that the Council had power to use the £50,000, 
gas-money, for any other purpose. He has now, sir, 
— I would not say it would have been better for him 
to have done so at first in examining a witness from a 
newspaper — he has now read the whole of what is in 
the paper, and I can now explain it. When the Bill 
of 1850 was before the Council, there were discussions 
as to the clauses contained in it. There were clauses 
enabling the Council to raise a large sum of money for 
the purchase of gas works or the erection of new 



ones ; and I insisted that inasmuch as the Council had Sep/. 1 1,1858. 
very improperly made use of the money granted by — — _ 

the former Act for gas purposes, and applied it to other n Suffom, 
purposes, that most stringent clauses should be in- 
serted in the Act of 1850, to guard against any misap- 
plication of the money: and on the occasion of that 
discussion, I did say that the Act of 1846 was found 
not to have been sufficiently stringent, or rather, that 
they had exceeded their powers and made use of that 
money; and I required, before powers were given to 
raise money for gas purposes by the Bill of 1850, that 
clauses of the most stringent nature should be inserted 
in that Bill to prevent misapplication of the money : 
but I never expressed an opinion that the Act of 1846 
did not legally compel the Council to apply the money 
for no other purpose than gas. 

6735. Mr. Major. — Is that report an expression of 
your opinion on the clause ? — I did not express my 
opinion on the clause, but that the money had been ille- 
gally used, and that more stringent clauses should be 
inserted in the Bill of 1850, before they were permitted 
to raise more money for gas purposes. 

6736. Mr. Macdonogh. — You were a member of the 
Council in 1850. You attended in 1851, 1852, 1853, 
and 1854, and ver-y frequently made speeches? — Very 
frequently I objected to the matters brought before the 
Council. 

6737. And with great labour and industry you made 
notes of a statistical character, and notes of your in- 
tended speeches? — Before I brought forward any matter 
I always prepared myself, so as to have the power to 
give information. 

6738. You spoke with deliberation and considera- 
tion ? — No doubt. 

6739. That is, in other words, you prepared a deli- 
berate review of facts, and prepared yourself before you 
spoke, and did not trust to extemporaneous inspiration ? 

— Why, of course it would be difficult to prepare replies 
to any member. 

67 40. But for the regular orations you prepared ? — 

I never prepared a speech, but I had facts before me 
from which I spoke. 

6741. And in 1854, I believe, you, with all your 
knowledge of the proceedings of this Corporation, spoke 
of the care and caution with which the Town Council 
managed their affairs. Did you or did you not ? — I 
did, sir. I will explain. I have always expressed my 
opinion that the Town Council, and the members of it, 
gave an immensity of time and trouble away from 
their business, and lost time in the affairs of the Council ; 
that they gave an immensity of their time to the affairs 
of the town. I have always expressed that opinion. 

6742. Is it true? — Perfectly true. Some of them 
have lost an immensity of time, and I would sayan im- 
mensity of money in attending to the affairs of the Cor- 
poration ; better far that they should have attended to 
their own private business. 

6743. For themselves ? — And for those interested 
in it. 

6744. Are you a native of Belfast? — I am. 

6745. Then it is a town in which you take a na- 
tural pride and interest? — Yes. 

6746. Those gentlemen who were members of the 
Town Council, I believe they consist of merchants of 
high character in this town — some I have mentioned, 

Mr. Valentine, Mr. Lepper, Mr. Ewart, and others, of 
that class, are they not ? — Most respectable, sir. 

6747. Mr. Fenton ? — Most respectable. 

6748. Men who have been known all their lives here ; 
not adventurers, not strangers? — The gentlemen you 
have mentioned are highly respectable. 

6749. Men of honour and character? — I have always 
considered them so. 

6750. And those gentlemen devoted themselves, and 
toiled at the business of the Corporation ? — I am sure 
they must have sat up night after night, attending to 
the affairs of the Corporation, and, as I have stated, lost 
an immensity of time — gave, I may say, the greater 
portion of their time to the affairs of the town. 

6751. You must yourself have devoted a great deal 
of time and attentiou to the affairs of the Corporation ?— . 
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Sept.u, 1858. Well, so far as I could steal time from my profession I 

endeavoured to do my duty, as long as I was a member of 

John Suffera, jjjg Corporation. 

Esq - 67-52. And men will differ in opinion, and maintain 

their own opinions? — If I differ from any one, I main- 
tain my owu opinion. 

I ask you, Mr. Suffern, did not these men act bona 
fide and uprightly, and for the benefit of the town ? 
Did they divert one farthing of the public money to 
their own pockets ? [Objected to.] 

6753. Mr. Major Do you understand the question? 

—I do, sir, perfectly. I do not believe, at least — I am 
asked as to my own knowledge — I do not believe that 
any member of the Corporation, in a pecuniary sense 
and point of view, received any benefit from his labours 
in the Corporation. They must have lost a great deal, 
by reason of their connexion with the Corporation ; but 
I believe, so far as I know, that they could not have 
gained any thing in a pecuniary point of view. 

6754. Can you have any doubt, after the character 
you have given of those gentlemen, that they could be 
.influenced by no other feeling than the good of the 
town ?— The benefit of the town? That would bring me 
to the question whether the application of this money 
was beneficial to the town. 

6755. I am not speaking of their judgment or their 
discretion, but of the bond fides of the transactions. Can 
you have any doubt, with all the knowledge you possess, 
that those gentlemen could be influenced by no other 
motive or feeling than to promote the general interests of 
the town ?— I think, sir, that the Corporation erred 
greatly in judgment, and in their construction of Acts of 
Parliament ; but I believe, sir, that each of the members 
of the Corporation, in all their acts — I should say, gene- 
rally speaking, in all their acts — had the good of the 
town, and the improvement of the town at heart. 

6756. And consequently acted bond fide in the dis- 
charge of their different duties? — Well, sir, I could have 
no other impression of the members of the Corporation 
whatever. They differed from mein judgment, and they 
differed from me in the construction of Acts of Par- 
liament ; and they differed from me as to whether it 
was judicious to make a certain street, or to over-bor- 
row money, and all these things ; but I say I think 
they acted bond fide for the benefit of the town ; but, 
as since has been shown, they erred in judgment. I 
think so. I state the facts as they occur to me. I never 
had any other opinion, sir. 

6757. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do me the favour to tell 
me do you, or do you not, approve of a Corporation 
under -selling their property, and instead of hastily 
selling their property under twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, borrowing money rather than sell their ground 
rents under that figure — did you not heartily approve 
of that proceeding of the Corporation ? — I think, sir, it 
would be very improper to sacrifice ground-rents, or to 
sell them, unless the party could obtain the lull value. 

6758. Mr. Major Was that your opinion at the 

time ? — I have not referred to those matters. Mr. Mac- 
donogh should read what goes before it, not as he did 
before. 

6759. . Mr. Macdonogh. — Listen to this extract, from 
a long speech of yours “ But another question arises 
as to the borrowing of money. Twenty-five years’ 
purchase is what the Council demand for their ground- 
rents. It is what they wish to obtain. They have 
sold no ground-rent under twenty-five years’ purchase. 
They have borrowed money, rather than sell their 
ground-rents under that figure. Will any one say they 
have done wrong in acting thus, rather than force on 
the market, at a price under their actual value, those 
rents No. What they say is, we will borrow money at 
a short time, and sell the property when the market is 
propitious ; and, in the meantime, we will receive the 
ground-rents, and these will pay the interest on the 
money borrowed. I am not myself a member of the 
Town Improvement Committee ; but if they were to 
ask what I would do, I would say, retain your property 
until there are buyers first in the market ; meantime, 
borrow money, pay the interest, and then sell your 
ground-rents at twenty-five years’ purchase, and you 



will do what is right. I have just taken up a few 
points and looked into them, and all I say is, that the 
acts of the Council speak for themselves. We will do 
what we consider just and correct, and other parties 
may think what they please. We have acted accord- 
ing to the best of our judgment, and if parties do 
not appreciate the time given by the Council to 
the interests of the town, and thus deprive the 
Council of its just reward, the members of the body 
will at least obtain a reward in the approbation of 
their own conscience.” Did you not say every word 
of that ? — I will not say every word, but the sentiment 
I did. I consider that is the course I would recom- 
mend any party to adopt. 

67 60. Mr. Major. — Then do you adopt the sentiments 
expressed in that speech ? — They should not force 
"round-rents on the markets ; it would be very wrong. 
They should not sell them at an under value, and there 
are times when it would be impossible to sell them. 

6761. What, is the date of that speech? — August, 
1854. 

6762. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think that they should 
borrow money for the payment of interest ; that they 
should expend capital for that purpose ? — Shall I answer 
the question first that it was better for them to borrow 
money for the payment of interest, than to sell their 
property at an under value. That is my opinion. 

6763. Is that in accordance with the evidence you 
gave here yesterday. Did you not allege yesterday that 
the Council were wrong in borrowing money for the 
payment of interest?— No, sir, I alleged the Council were 
wrong in borrowing money over the amount which they 
were allowed by the Act of Parliament to borrow. And 
I also alleged as to the accounts, that if they borrowed 
money for a specific purpose it should be applied to that 
specific purpose. 

6764. Mr. Macdonogh. — Is not this speech of the se- 
cond of August, 1854, in reply to your friend Councillor 
M‘Connell,whoalways secondedyou — Councillor M‘Con- 
nell speaks first, and is replied to by Councillor John 
Suffern. 

6765. Mr. Copinger. — Now, let me ask you, were you 
not aware in 1S54, when you made that speech, that 
the Corporation had borrowed some £7 0,000 or £80,000 
more than they were entitled to borrow under the Act 
of Parliament? — I must have been aware of it. 

6766. Have you any doubt about it? — I have no 
doubt of it ; but I was not aware that they had issued 
scrip certificates for any of the over-borrowed money. 

6767. As a professional man, what is the difference 
between issuing scrip certificates and borrowing on 
a verbal promise ? — In 1 854, I laid a statement 

6768. That has nothing to say to it ; were you or.were 
you not aware that at that period a sum of £60,000 or 
£70,000 had been over-borrowed ? — I was. 

6769. Were you not aware that they could only bor- 
row on mortgage ? — I was. 

6770. Were you not, as a professional man, aware that 
the scrip was nothing more than a common simple con- 
tract ? — It has been decided since. 

6771. Then what did you mean by saying, with a 
knowledge that they had borrowed £60,000 over what 
they were entitled to do by law 3 what did you meau by 
advocating then that they should borrow money rather 
than sell their rents, when you knew that they could 
not give a legal security for it ? — I will explain. The 
ground-rents were ordered by the Act of Parliament to 
be sold to pay off the mortgage debts. The accounts as 
laid before you show that the money was borrowed to 
repay mortgages falling due, and was not so applied. 

6772. Mr. Major, — You have heard a portion of that 
speech read; did you give expression on that day to the 
sentiments, substantially, as reported there ?— I did. 

6773. Mr. Copinger. — Were you under the impression 

that the Act of Parliament ordered them to sell the 
ground-rents?— I was ; within a certain number of years, 
to pay off the debt. . , 

6774 Then why did you advocate the borrowing ol 
money in the teeth of that Act?— Because the time limited 
for the selling of the rents had not expired. I advocated 
that they should borrow money to repay mortgages 
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falling due, rather than sell the ground-rents, and pay 
them off ; but I never advocated that they should borrow 
money in excess of their powers, and that is my expla- 
nation of the speech I made. 

6775. The words in the speech are not for the pay- 
ment of mortgages, but for the payment of interest 1 ? — 
There must be of course interest on the money borrowed. 

I did not advocate the creating of a capital debt against 
the Corporation in preference to selling the ground-rent 
to pay the interest ; certainly not. 

6776. 'Mr. Macdonogh. — Here are the words of your 
speech [readsextractcommencing: 11 But another question 
arises” and ending “ the approbation of their own con- 
sciences” — see before]. Is not that substantially cor- 
rect 1 — I think that that is substantially correct, except 
so 1 far as relates to interest. I think it is money bor- 
rowed that should have been reported. I think that 
what I stated was, that they should borrow money to 
repay the mortgages falling due, and not to sell the ground- 
rent for that purpose,- as far as I can recollect. 

6777. Mr. Copinger. — Where was that speech deli- 
vered? — At a meeting of the Town Council. 

6778. I have the printed account for 1854 before me. 
Mr. Suffern, at that time had you in your possession 
the printed account ending 31st December, 1853, 
showing mortgages bearing interest at four per cent. 
£195,286 13s. 2d. ; loans to repay mortgages at four 
per cent. £39;652 17s. 2d. ; ditto at three and a-half 
per cent. £14,000, making in all £249,260 18s. 5d. ; 
and that there was a balance due to the Treasurer inde- 
pendently of that of £7,412 Is. Id. Were you aware 
that that sum of £249,260 was borrowed, and that 
there was also due to the Treasurer, £7,412 ? — I was 
aware from reading this account as appears on the face 
of it, that there was a sum of £249,260 borrowed, and 
that of that sum £39,652 and £14,000 was stated to 
have been borrowed to repay mortgages falling due ; 
which would still leave the Council, if so applied, within 
the amount of their borrowing powers. 

6779. But you stated here in evidence to-day, that 
as the amount levied from the police fund was not suf- 
ficient for the payment of the interest on those loans, 
money was borrowed for that purpose. I want to know 
whether that is right. Does that speech of yours give 
your opinion on that subject, or are you incorrectly re- 
ported ? — I am correctly reported, except so far as 
regards the borrowing of money to pay interest. I think 
it should be to repay money borrowed. 

6780. Were you not aware that there was £249,260 
borrowed and spent by the Corporation ? — I was. 

6781. Now, will you look at the stock accounts from 
1849 down to that period, 1854. Do you see in the 
first account that the money due on mortgage was 
£195,000, and by the next that there was borrowed to 
repay part of that £195,000, falling due, £39,652 ; 
borrowed to repay mortgages at four per cent. ? — Yes, 
and if it had been so applied the Council would not have 
exceeded their powers. 

6782. Does it not show that, there was due on that 
day £249,260 ? — Of which the Council had a large 
sum to repay mortgages. It is like a merchant who 
has bills falling due, but has a large sum on hands, a 
portion of which is to be applied to pay the bills fall- 
ing due. In the same way the Council borrowed money 
to repay mortgages falling due, and they had it on 
hands, and it should have been so applied of course. 

6783. Do you mean to say that the £39,652 was oil 
hands ? — So it appears. 

6784. Do you know that it was borrowed some years 
before, and was a debt due ? 

Mr. Macdonogh. — Should it not appear on the other 
side of the account if it was money on hands ? 

6785. Mr. Copinger.- — Of course. Now the stock 
account of 1853 shows that the money so borrowed 
amounted to £39,652 ?— The stock account cannot show 
the state of the mortgage account. It would show the 
liabilities, but no credit at the other side. 

6786. If you were of opinion that the £39,000 were 
on hands to pay off the mortgages, you would have been 
kble to show the Council that they only owed £249,000, 
and had £39,000 to pay off a portion of it. It would 



be rather a strange thing to show a balance of £7,000 Sepf.11,1858. 

in favour of the Treasurer on hands ? — I showed that 

the accounts were improperly made out, and were i°* ln Suffern, 
calculated to lead the public astray, and that the money 
was borrowed to repay mortgages, whereas the money 
at the time had been spent. 

6787. Mr. Macdonogh. — Here is another passage of 
your speech — in reference to a statement in the Whig 
newspaper, to which you were replying : “ If parties 
will only take the trouble of going to the Register, issued 
by the Council, they would find such a statement is 
untrue. I have made myself conversant with the system 
pursued by this Corporation, and I find it is not the 
system adopted by other Corporations. I find that though 
the Corporation would have perfect power in due course 
of business to borrow, say £1,000, from another party, 
and issue a mortgage for it to repay the man who 
wishes his money back, yet so careful are the Town 
Improvement Committee, that they never yet issued 
a fresh mortgage until the previous one was cancelled. 

That has been the practice with the Corporation, and 
I have no doubt that when such caution is used in this 
matter, similar caution is exercised by them in all their 
other affairs. Now, there was a time when the Cor- 
poration were obliged to borrow money at five per cent., 
but they found that money was becoming plentiful in 
the market, and what did they do? why, with their 
usual care and foresight, when they found that they 
could get money at four per cent., they informed their 
creditors that unless they accepted the four per cent., 
their debentures would be paid oft’ ; and so good was 
the security offered, considered, that the money was 
obtained at four per cent., and the difference of the 
per centage was saved to the public. I will not refer 
to another Corporation, but if another Corporation had 
gone and done likewise — I allude to a body which is 
known to have held money at five per cent., the rates 
over which they have control would have been mate- 
rially lessened.” These are the sentiments that do you 
honour?— I perfectly approve of every word I have 
said there. 

6788. After so speaking, in 1854, of their care and 
foresight, and of their proper conduct, let me ask you, 
sir, is it right, or gentleman-like, Or decent, to attribute 
to the account of 1851 of this Corporation, that it 
was a fraudulent account?— I am of the same opinion 
that I always expressed, — that the account as published 
by the Corporation, their mortgage and loan account, 
and their stock account, are calculated to deceive the 
public, and not according to the facts. 

6789. Mr. Copinger. — Were you of that opinion when 
you spoke that speech ? — I was. 

6790. Why then, did you praise them up to the sky? 

— Because I believed that the money was applied as it 
appears on the face of the accounts, and it states on the 
face of the accounts, that that money was borrowed at 
four per cent, to repay mortgages falling due at five per 
cent, which looks a correct thing, and very proper that 
if they could get money at four per cent, they should 
pay off that which was bearing interest at five per cent. 

6791. Mr. Macdonogh .■ — Now, you have found fault 
with the Corporation on certain subjects to-day; listen 
to what you said in August, 1854 : “ I am sorry to 
detain the Council so long, but this is a matter personal 
to us all. We have been charged with misappropriating 
the funds. It may be said we had no Act of Parliament 
to purchase the ground-rents from the Marquis of Done- 
gal, and converting the property into a fee-simple ; it 
may be said that we had no right to pay the costs of the 
deputation to London with regard to it ; but if the Cor- 
poration were to be tied down to do nothing except by 
an Act of Parliament, instead of having four or five Im- 
provement Bills, we would have five-and-twenty of them. 

Our books show an honest, fair, straightforward appli- 
cation of the money, if we are able to show that what we 
gave £100 for is worth £1,000. Notwithstanding our 
Acts of Parliament, I challenge any Corporation to show, 
exclusive of the costs of these Acts created by opposition, 
as this Corporation can, assets equal to the whole amount 
we have expended.” Well spoken; delivered with all 
due emphasis and discretion, I have no doubt, on the 
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Sept. 11,1858. second of August, 1854? — Have you any question to 

John Suffern, 6792 . Mr. Major. — Did you express those senti- 
inents ? — I fully approved of the Town Council pur- 
chasing the head-rent payable to the Marquis of Done- 
gal, and I think that the deputation to London, with 
respect to it, was a very proper thing. 

6793. What do you say about not being tied down by 
an Act of Parliament? — I never recollect stating that 
the Council should act differently from an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

6794. Mr. Macdonogh. — Here it is: “It may be 
said that we had no Act of Parliament to purchase the 
ground-rents from the Marquis of Donegal, and convert- 
ing the property into a fee-simple ; it may be said that 
we had no right to pay the costs of the deputation to 
London with regard to it ; but if the Corporation were 
to be tied down to do nothing, except by an Act of 
Parliament, instead of having four or five Improvement 
Bills, we would have five-and- twenty.” Do you not 
know, on your oath, that you spoke those words? — I do 
not recollect. 

6795. Will you swear you did not? — I do not re- 
collect. 

6796. Will you swear you did not? — I do not recol- 
lect it ; I recollect perfectly, approving of the purchase 
of the ground-rent, and of the propriety of having a 
deputation. 

6797. Mr. Copinger. — Even though they exceeded 
the borrowing powers to purchase the ground-rents ? — 
I do not know as to that, sir ; I think it would be very 
proper to purchase the ground-rents. 

6798. Mr. Macdonogh. — There is another portion of 
this speech on the next head which I will read. He 
says : “ Take again the Act empowering the Council 
to purchase house property ; does not every one know, 
that in some instances, twenty or thirty separate inter- 
ests were involved ; each interested party entering into 
a separate treaty, claiming not only compensation for 
the property purchased, and the costs of the attorney 
employed to keep him correct in his negotiation, a 
separate bill of costs in each of the cases, however 
trivial, swelled in the aggregate to an enormous extent. 
Again, the case is entirely different, if you have only to 
purchase green fields or sea slob, for improvement ; in 
that case you have to deal with only one, or at most, 
two or three proprietors.” 

6799. Mr. Major. — Did you utter, substantially, the 
expressions attributed to you there ? — I think, sir, that 
part of the speech is very correctly reported, and I am 
of the same opinion still. 

6800. Mr. Macdonogh. — You then go into the items 
and charges and answer them ? — There were charges 
made in the newspapers and different letters in the 
newspapers at the time that Mr. Bates had furnished 
exorbitant bills of costs to the Corporation, and I said, 
far more than what is there ; I said it was highly im- 
proper to charge their solicitor with furnishing them 
with bills of costs ; I said if the Corporation chose to 
give their solicitor instructions to do the work, it was 
not right for them, when the bills of costs were incurred, 
to charge him with furnishing exorbitant bills of costs ; 
that they, the Council, instead of throwing the odium 
on their solicitor, were charged with expending law 
costs ; they gave the instructions, and should bear the 
odium of having done so. I also stated that the costs 
had been referred to Mr. Wallace, and as far as I knew 
of his character, that he would strictly tax those bills of 
costs; I was at that time rather defending the solicitor 
from the charge of having furnished exorbitant bills of 
costs. 

6801. Mr. Macdonogh. — Here is what you say as to 
the taxation of the costs of Mr. Wallace: — “With re- 
gard to another question of costs, I will state the course 
adopted by the Council, and let any one suggest any 
other course which this Corporation should have adopted. 
A bill is furnished to you by your solicitor. It is laid 
on your table, and you say, I will not pay that bill of 
costs until I find it perfectly correct ; but you will 
employ a solicitor of eminence and understanding, un- 
connected with the Corporation, and when he certifies it 



as correct, you pay it. That has been exactly the course- 
adopted by the Corporation. The Council pass reso- 
lutions appointing Messrs. Hugh Wallace and Co. to- 
examine your solicitor’s bills of costs, before you pay 
them. He finds them correct. Could any more proper 
person have been selected than Mr. Wallace, a solicitor 
of standing and eminence, than whom there is not a 
superior in business habits, integrity, and uprightness. 
And does any one say that such a man improperly 
taxed any of the items, and thereby left the Council to- 
pay a demand to their solicitor which they were not 
bound to pay? I say that your Council acted with all. 
care in appointing a solicitor to tax your officer’s bill of 
costs; and if they had the thing to do over again, they 
could not do it more carefully.” Now, does that repre- 
sent substantially what you stated in that speech, in. 
reference to the taxation of the costs ? — Yes, I think 
that is correctly reported. 

6802. Mr. Copinger. — You said that you generally 
made notes for any particular subject to come under 
discussion. Did you make any note previous, to that 
meeting ? — As far as I recollect, I think it was a matter 
that came suddenly on me at the Corporation. They 
had a quarterly meeting, and we were then permitted 
to bring on matters without previous notice, which was 
not the case at the monthly meetings. 

6803. Mr. Macdonogh. — In August 1854, had not the 
opinion of Mr. M'Farland been published in the Whig 
newspaper, and in other papers antecedently to that day ? 
— I said that there were letters in the papers, and ar- 
ticles in the papers, relative to the proceedings of the 
Corporation. 

6804. Mr. Copinger. — Impeaching their proceedings? 
—Yes, sir, 

6805. Mr. Macdonogh. — I ask you whether, prior to- 
that meeting in August, 1854, the town of Belfast had not 
been agitated by what was occurring in the newspapers. 
Was not the opinion of Mr. M‘Farland, the barrister, 
published in the newspapers three weeks before that 
meeting? — I do not recollect. 

6806. You do not recollect reading it? — I did read 
it, but I do not recollect whether it was before or after, 

I am quite of the same opinion as I was then, in what 
I stated as to the character of the gentlemen of th& 
Corporation ; and, as to their acts, I am of the same 
opinion still. 

6807. Did you not correct that speech for the news- 
paper before it was printed ? — I was called upon by the 
editor, and requested to do so, but I said it was a thing 
I never did. 

6808. Did you read it in manuscript? — I was called 
upon by the reporter, and I said I would not. 

6809. Mr. Major. — Did you see it afterwards in 
print ? — If I read it I do not recollect ; but I suppose 
reading the paper I may. 

6810. You declined to correct the speech, and you 
do not know whether you read it afterwards? — No, sir, 
It is the Whig I generally take. I did not subscribe 
to the News-Letter, from which Mr. Macdonogh is read- 
inn-, at the time.' I do not recollect reading it. The 
speech was made by me without preparation before the 
Council, and I was called upon by the reporter in the 
eveniuo-. It was my dinner hour, and 1 said I had no 
notes of the speech. If a reporter chooses to take down 
my speeches, I do not correct them. 

6811. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you recollect me asking 
you whether you made your speeches with deliberation 
and arranged your topics ? — In regard to that speech, 
I recollect I took no notes, and had no notes when I 
made the speech. 

6812. Mr. Copinger. — When wasthe information filed? 

Mr. Rea. — In February, 1855, sir. 

6813. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. M'Farland gave his 
opinion on the 25th of July, 1854, which was published, 
and this is the defence of the Corporation out of the lips 
of Mr. John Suffern. At what time did you give the 
papers and documents to Mr. Rea, when you believed 
that the legal proceedings were about to be taken ? — 
I do not recollect. 

6814. You said it was in 1854, surely it must have 
been? — I do not recollect, sir. 
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6815. And in August, 1854, you vindicated the Cor- 
poration ? 

6816. Mr. Major. — It was after the making of that 
speech you gave the paper to Mr. Rea, was it ?— I gave 
a copy of the accounts and all information, and I would 
do the same thing again. 

6817. But the dates are — on the 2nd of August, 1854, 
you made that speech — the information was filed in 
February, 1855. Can you bring to your recollection 
about what time you supplied the materials for the in- 
formation in the interim ?— I could not say, sir. 

6818. But you state it was some time before the in- 
formation was filed ? — I think so, sir. I think it must 
have been. I considered myself bound to give copies 
of the accounts to any rate-payer. 

6819. Were you apprised at the time by Mr. Rea that 
he contemplated filing the Information ? — I think so, sir. 

6820. Can you not really say how long a period 
after the 2nd of August, 1854, was it? — -I cannot say, 
sir ' but I say that I would do the same thing again, 
and give a copy of the accounts and any information 
to any rate-payer. 

6821. How long had you been a member of the 
Council? — I was a member from December, 1849. 

6822. Then you had been over four years a member 
at that time ?— Four or five years. 

6823. Mr. Macdonogh. — I will now go to another 
portion of the justification of the Corporation — the 
next item in which they were impeached. Here is 
another extract from the speech : — “ Take one more 
item — take the case of our markets. I am certain I 
am stating what is under the net profits of the markets 
by at least £1,000 when I state that I think they will 
be at least £5,000. Every one knows what I mean 
when I say the net proceeds, and particularly the 
gentleman to whom my observations are chiefly di- 
rected. I do not mean the gross income. Now, be- 
tween £5,000 and £6,000 is the interest at five per 
cent, on £100,000. My goodness ! Is there any mer- 
chant in town who would not consider £5,000 a-year a 
fair net income out of a capital of £100,000 ? But the 
profits of the markets will be sure to increase next 
year. The last year was a year of great dearth as re- 
gards every thing sold in them.” My goodness, as you 
state yourself, are not these noble sentiments of yours? 

6824. Mr. Major. — Did you express yourself to that 
effect? — I did, sir, and took it from the account at that 
period. I considered that the profits of the markets 
were so and so, but on examination afterwards I found 
that they were not all the tolls of the markets ; and, 
as 1 said yesterday in my evidence, I would not have 
valued them so. I did not know that there were rents 
of houses included in them. 

6825. Mr. Copinger When did you cease to be a 

member of the Council ? — In October, 1854. 

6826. And when did you examine the accounts of the 
Corporation? — Oh, I examined the accounts in 1850. 

6827. Then it was before you made that speech ? — 
Yes, sir. 

6828. When did you examine the accounts that led 
you to believe that that stateraeut was not correct as 
to the market revenue? — It was afterwards that Mr. 
Spratt, the Clerk of the Markets, explained that the 
£5,000 was partly made up of rents of houses. 

6829. When was that?— In 1858. 

6830. And did you, from 1854 to the present time, 
examine the accounts of the Corporation? — I never 
did, except what I read in the newspapers. 

6831. Mr. Macdonogh. — When you were impeaching 
the market account, did you not call the attention of 
those gentlemen to the property accounts of 1851, 1852, 
and 1853? — I did. 

6832. Did you not know that the Corporation had 
power to lease the stalls ? — I knew there were stalls in 
the markets, but I did not know that they were in- 
cluded in that. I did not know that the items for rent 
were included in the £5,000 until lately. 

6833. Listen again to how you stated the case of 
these injured men, and amongst the rest of yourself : — 
11 1 hope and trust that the parties who have brought 
these charges against the Council will have the candour 



to examine these matters for themselves. It is impos- Sept. 1 1, 1858. 

sible for any person who does not examine into the 

truth of these newspaper reports to come to any correct $,°^ n Suffern. 
conclusion about them. On examination it will be 
found that there is ample security for any money in- 
vested with the Council. I challenge any controversy 
on the subject.” 

6834. Mr. Major. — Did you use these expressions? 

— I think still that the investment of money in the 
markets of Belfast was a good investment and is a good 
investment. I object to the purchase of May’s fields, 
south, when it was not necessary for markets, but I 
consider the investment in markets and tolls was a good 
investment. 

6835. Mr. Macdonogh, — You are aware of what the 
outlay upon markets has been. Did you take it from 
the printed accounts ? — Yes, from the printed accounts. 

6836. Do you not know that they cost £95,000, in- 
cluding the purchase of the mauorial rights? — Yes. 

'6837. Did you not give your sanction to it ? — I gave 
my sanction, and I still give my sanction, and I say it 
was proper to purchase the markets and manorial rights, 
and every thing pertaining to markets. 

6838. And did you not invite-the candour of the mer- 
chants to an examination of the entire transaction ?— I 
say that it was and is for the benefit of the town of Belfast. 

6839. Mr. Copinger. — Did I take you down right 
yesterday as saying that you examined the account of 
1850, and devoted a considerable portion of time to it, 
with Mr. Porter, the Accountant ; that the accounts 
were kept in a confused way ; that you found a sum of 
£2,000 had not been entered ; that you found great 
difficulty in understanding the accounts ; that you did 
your utmost to prevent the Council from doing illegal 
acts, but that your arguments were ridiculed, you were 
called out of your name, and they tried in every way 
to put you down ; that the cheques were not brought — 
that is, that they had not been posted from the pass- 
books into the ledger. Now, that being the substance 
of your evidence, I want to know, do you think it 
clashes in any way with the statement you made in 
1854? — 1 do not think it does. 

6840. Do you mean to say that you protested against 
the illegal acts? — I brought forward motions against their 
drawing cheques on the Treasurer, when they had no 
power to do so ; and protested against the gas-inoney 
being used except for that purpose ; and against their 
going on making streets when they had no money for 
the purpose, and other matters. 

6841. Were all the subjects of the charges against 
the Corporation published in the newspapers? Were 
they, or were they not? Were all these charges pub- 
lished in 1854 against the Corporation? — No, sir ; the 
charges that were in the newspapers at that time were 
on account of over-borrowing money and having in- 
curred large bills of costs. 

6842. Mr. Macdonogh And, in 1 854, you made that 

speech substantially, and you adopt the sentiments that 
it contains, verm voces pectore ab imol — In courts of 
justice it is necessary to speak in the vernacular. 

6843. Does that speech, as reported, contain your true 
sentiments from your inmost heart ? — I made corrections 
as you read from the speech, and after these corrections 
I think that it does. There is one part of the speech in 
which it is mentioned that I approved of the borrowing 
of money to pay interest. I do not believe that that is 
correct. 

6844. Mr. Maj'.r. — With that exception is it accu- 
rate ? — And the other exceptions as it went along. 

6845. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you make a single cor- 
rection except as to that, in fact or opinion? — I have 
mentioned to you about the markets; about the net pro- 
ceeds ; that I was not aware at the time that the net 
proceeds included the rents of houses. 

6846. Mr. Copinger. — Do not you think that that 
speech, as you heard it read, was highly laudatory of 
the conduct of the Corporation for the period of time 
you were a member of it ? — I think, sir, that, with the 
exception of the acts of the Corporation that I brought 
forward resolutions relative to, I think that the Cor- 
poration — 
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6847. I am asking you for your opinion as to your 
speech, whether you do not think it was highly lauda- 
tory of the acts of the Corporation ? — As far as those 
acts were legal I think it is. 

6848. Mr. Major. — Do you or do you not adopt the 
sentiments of the speech ? — I do, sir, with the exceptions 
I have mentioned. 

6849. Mr. Macdonogh. — Listen to this passage : — 
“Now, as to the question regarding the expenditure of 
the public money, what did they do when they wished 
to effect improvement 1 ! They judiciously looked about 
to see- the moans whereby the purchase might be ren- 
dered reproductive to the inhabitants. Therefore, as I 
have said, they bought the ground on each side of the 
new streets ; and the way in which parties have been 
misled is this — that it is forgotten that, by the pro- 
ductiveness of the property on either side, the public 
will be eventually repaid the amount of the original 
purchase-money!” — Well, I quite agree with that. I 
perfectly agree with that. I say, sir, the same as I say 
there, that the Council, if they were going to make a 
street wide by throwing down a number of poor houses, 
that they would be right to take a portion of the ground 
on either side of that street so as to make the thing pro- 
ductive, instead of a perfect loss to the inhabitants of 
the town. I am quite of the same opinion still. 

6860. Did you say this : — “ Now, as to the taxation 
of the town, it cannot be said that it has increased, 
when it is within the knowledge of the public and of 
every member of the Corporation that, by the recent 
change in the rates chargeable on property, we have 
lost about £2,000 a-year by reducing the taxation ; 
that is to say, by the removal of one class of property 
chargeable at 3s., to another rated at 2s. People may 
forget these things in their hurry, owing to the notorious 
newspaper accusations, and, therefore, it is proper to 
bring them back to their recollection ; but, the fact is, 
that, by these means, the taxation has been reduced by 
£2,000 a-year.” 

6851. Mr. Gopinger. — I want to know what was the 
subject discussed on that occasion in the Corporation. 
How did this speech come to be delivered ? 

6852. Mr. Macdonogh. — It is a justification of the 
acts of the Corporation from certain printed charges. 
It is explained by the introductory sentences in the 
newspaper : — “ Quarterly meeting of the Town Council. 
Yesterday the third quarterly meeting of the Council 
for the present year was held in the Town Hall, Police 
Buildings. The members attended in their robes of 
office. As the members entered the vestibule of the 
building, a small cad-boy, apparently employed by the 
Northern Whig, distributed to each of them a large 
poster or placard, containing the lengthened case, sub- 
mitted by certain rate-payers to Mr. Alfred M'Farland, 
barrister-at-law, together with that learned gentleman’s 
opinion thereupon. The circumstance occasioned much 
amusement amongst those in attendance.” A little 
lower down there is the heading: — “ The Town Council 
accounts — the Whig case and opinion.” And then 
Town Councillor M'Connell proceeds to make a speech 
in reference to it. And it is to it and the printed 
charges Mr. Suffern’s speech is a reply ; he says, — 
“ If members of the Council’s committees, and if the 
Council itself, who are occupied with the business of the 
public from day to day, were obliged to hold special 
meetings, at which to prepare replies to all that may 
appear in reference to their conduct in the public prints, 
it would be impossible for them to attend to any other 
duty, and then complaints would be urged against them 
on the ground that they had misapplied the public time, 
and used it for the purpose of setting themselves right 
with the local newspapers. But I think that we now 
have been placed in a different position, for when you 
have permitted the names of newspapers to be brought 
before the Council, and allowed a member of the Coun- 
cil to refer to their contents, and in that way to take us 
off our regular business, and not even for the purpose of 
negativing the public statements to which I refer; I say 
that no member of the Council can sit quiet and not 
make some reply to them ; and that is the only ground on 
which I feel justified in now occupying your attention.” 



Here Councillor John Suffern was interrupted by his 
friend, Councillor M'Connell, who always seconded and 
supported him, as we heard yesterday. He then goe 3 
on — “I certainly was very little prepared to hear amem- 
ber state that he was elected to this board a number of 
years ago, and that for years he sat at this board, yet 
took no active part, leaving the duty to be performed 
by others, and that it was only lately that he began to 
look after what was going on, and only now that he said 
he did not approve of it. All I can say is, that I wish 
for the sake of public business, very few members of 
this Council will be found acting in a similar way. We 
have been told here to-day that a certain party could 
not know what was going on at this board, and yet we 
have been told by that same party in the same breath 
that he took no concern in the affairs of the Council. 
Now, I put it to any man of sense, if he were two or 
three years at this board, and then only tried to bring 
up the arrears of his neglect, whether he could under- 
stand what had been done previously. I say it is un- 
fair to the town and to the Corporation for any member 
of Council, after saying that he paid no attention to the 
details, and looked into no particulars of its transactions 
to express his disapproval of those transactions, because 
it i3 impossible that he could understand them.” 

6853. Mr. Gopinget\ — Had you read the case laid be- 
fore Mr. M'Farlaud, and his opinion, before you at- 
tended that meeting ? — I do not recollect. 

685 4. Mr. Major.— You have heard it stated that a 
boy was distributing these things to the members as 
they entered the Council. Do you recollect the occur- 
rence 1 — I do not. 

6855. Mr. Macdonogh. — You had been an active 
member of the Corporation during the years 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1853, and 1854 ; and in 1854 you made that 
speech, and in reply to Mr. M‘Connell 1 — There must 
have been something to raise the subject. 

6856. And then you, with all your knowledge, after 
examination of the accounts, made that speech. Now 
fix me the date when you first gave the information to 
Mr. John Rea? — I do not x - ecollect now. 

6857. Was it before October, 1854? — Ido not re- 
collect now. 

6858. Did you resign in October, 1854? — The books 
of the Corporation will show the exact day on which I 
resigned. 

6859. Is it stated in the books that you resigned in 
October, 1854 ? — I think it was in October, 1854. 

6860. Did your father resign ? — No ; I rather ima- 
gine he did not. The books of the Corporation will 
show the exact day that I sent in my resignation to the 
Council or to the Town Clerk. I was waited on and 
requested to withdraw that resignation for a time, 
which I agreed to do ; and I sent in a second, which I 
think was in October, 1S54. 

6861. Mr. Major. — When was the first resignation? 
— It must have been a month before, or so. 

6862. Was it in August? — I do not recollect now, sir. 

6863. Mr. Macdonogh. — I ask you, sir, when you 
sent in your resignation in October, had you given the 
papers to Mr. John Rea? — I really cannot recollect. 

6864. When you resigned did you know that the in- 
formation was to be filed ?- — I did not. 

6865. Mr. M'Farland’s opinion was published in July, 
1854 ; you made the speech justifying the Town Coun- 
cil in August, 1854 ; you resigned in October, 1854. 
Did you believe that there was to be an information 
founded on the opinion of Mr. M'Farland? — There were 
letters in the newspapers someway that way I recol- 
lect ; and, if I recollect aright, I waited upon Mr. Bates, 
the Town Clerk, and asked him had such a thing been 
done as to issue scrip certificates. 

6866. Mr. Majo'r. — When was that? — Before my re- 
signation. He said that such a thing had been done, 
and I immediately sent in my resignation. I had no 
idea that they had done so. I never heard it before, 
except in the newspaper where it was mooted. He 
said , — “ Yes, they had issued scrip certificates and I 
immediately after sent in my resignation. 

6867. Do you say certainly that at the time you 
made that speech, on the 2nd of August, 1854, you 
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were in perfect ignorance of the Corporation having is- 
sued scrip certificates ? — I was; until I called on Mr. 
Bates, I was in perfect ignorance of it. 

6868. When did you call on Mr. Bates? — Well, sir, 
there were letters written by a Mr. Kennedy, and they 
were in the papers. Mr. Kennedy had been a member 
of the Corporation, and there was a discussion in the 
papers about the acts of the Corporation, and then there 
was something in the papers about scrip certificates, or 
something of that kind. 

6869. You had been at that time, between four and 
five years a member of the Council ? — I had. 

6870. You had attended the meetings regularly, I 
have no doubt ? — I had. 

6871. According to your statement, on the 2nd of 
August, 1854, you spoke of the conduct of the Cor- 
poration with considerable minuteness ? — I did. 

6872. Now, after having been four years in the 
Council, and after all you knew of the affairs of the 
Corporation, will you still continue to say that you 
were, at the end of four years, perfectly ignorant of 
the issuing of scrip certificates? — I was, sir, perfectly 
ignorant. 

6873. Then what do you mean by saying that you pro- 
tested against their illegally over-borrowing of money ? 
— I saw by the accounts — by the printed accounts — 
that they had done so, and I thought it was to pay 
mortgages falling due at a higher rate.; but I never 
understood, until I called on Mr. Bates, that they had 
issued scrip certificates. 

6874. Mr. Gopinger. — But surely you would not say 
it was illegal borrowing of money to borrow <£50,000 at 
4 per cent., to pay off £50,000 at 5 per cent. What 
do you mean to say that you protested against for four 
years ? — Over-chequing on the Belfast Bank, on their 
Treasurer ; that they did not raise the rates, and by that 
means pay their liabilities ; and I say that the system of 
over-chequing was the reason that all the trouble was 
brought upon the Corporation, and if it was stopped it 
would have settled every thing. It was the facility with 
which the Treasurer honoured the cheques of the Cor- 
poration that brought on all the trouble. 

6875. Mr. Major. — Here is the property account of 
1851. You had then been a member of the Town 
Council since 1849. This account states the liabilities 
of the Council and the various sums borrowed on mort- 
gages at different rates of interest ; total, £196,000. 
Then do you see the item, amount borrowed to pay off 
mortgages and for which no mortgages have been 
issued, to £14,000 ; of course there was no security for 
that ? — That was to repay mortgages falling due. 

6876. Did not that draw your attention to that sum ? 
— This sum is made up to a certain day, and, of course, 
the money must have been on hands if it was borrowed 
to pay these sums falling due. 

6877. This money must have been out on scrip? — 
There is a difference between scrip and what I under- 
stand the Council did. When parties gave money to 
pay for mortgages, as I understand the practice to be, 
they would go to the bank and lodge it, and get receipts 
for it. 

6878. You have expressed your ignorance of the 
practice of borrowing on scrip? — Yes, I was ignorant 
of it. 

6879. Must not that £14,000 have been borrowed on 
I 0 Ds or certificates of some kind ? — The Treasurer 
issued a receipt for the money to the parties lodging ; 
but I never knew that scrip certificates were issued as 
security to the party. 

6880. There is no security in it ? — There is a dif- 
ference between the receipt and. the document called 
the scrip certificate. 

6881. Would not each be entitled to interest, whether 
on receipt or scrip ? — They would, certainly, sir ; but 
the receipt would be redeemed by getting a mortgage, 
while the certificate would not be redeemed at all. 

6882. Should you not, as a trustee for the public, 
have seen that that £14,000 was applied to pay off 
mortgages ? — The accouut of the next year stated that 
it was so applied ; and every person would believe that 
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at a higher rate of interest. 

6883. Mr. Gopinger.— Would they not naturally have Suffern, 
inquired whether it was so applied or not? — Why, s<3 ’ 

sir, I would not inquire further than the account stating 
the thing to he the case. No one knew the difference 
until 1854. 

6884. Mr. Major. — But you are just as much an- 
swerable as any man in the Council for the correctness 
of the representation in that account? — I do not be- 
lieve I am. 

6885. In point of law, were you not bound to the 
public for its correctness ? — This statement of accounts 
is put before the public by the Treasurer of the borough, 
and I had nothing whatever to do with it. 

6886. You are an assenting party as long as you are 
a member of the Corporation ? — I am not, indeed. 

6887. You know that that account goes out sealed 
with the sanction of every member of the Council? — 

I beg your pardon, sir. 

6888. Suppose a stranger came into the town with 
money to lend, and that he happened to know no 
other individual in the town than Mr. Suffern — Mr. 

Suffern is his private friend, and he has confidence in 
him, and he is perfectly ignorant of the position of 
every other member of the Council. He would look 
on that account as being sanctioned by his friend, Mr. 

Suffern, under the Act of Parliament? — I do not think 
he would ; I think he would look to it as coming from 
the Treasurer of the Corporation. 

6889. I mean, as a matter of public business. I put 
this case. I come here a stranger: Mr. Suffern is my 
friend : I feel confident, he being a member of the 
Town Council, that the account would not be issued 
without his sanction ; and having that confidence, I go 
to Mr. Thomson, and I give him one or two thousand 
pounds ?- — What I believe and complain of, sir, is, that 
this account was incorrectly issued. 

6890. We find you, in 1854, justifying not only that, 
but every step taken tip to that? — Oh, no, sir. 

6891. Mr. Copinger. — Was there not, contempora- 
neously with this account, an actual account of each sum 
and of each mortgage. Did you ever take the trouble of 
looking into the abstract of receipt and expenditure ac- 
count, showing the mortgages that were paid off. It 
gives the numbers and the amount of each ; and here 
is one item : — “Sundry parties paid off, to whom no 
mortgage was issued ?” — You will see that that loan 
was borrowed at one rate to pay debts bearing interest 
at a higher rate ; but then the money was not so applied. 

6892. Mr. Major. — Were not you sent in by a body 
of constituents to look after their interests ? — I was, and 
I consider 1 did my duty to the very utmost to my con- 
stituents. 

6893. Not so, from what you have stated. You have 
not discharged your duty to your constituents, because 
you state that, up to this moment almost, you were ig- 
norant of transactions which, I have no hesitation in 
saying, it was your bounden duty to have looked into for 
your constituents ; and you were sent there for the 
very purpose ? —I was on neither the Town Improve- 
ment Committee, the Police Committee, nor the Market 
Committee ; and unless I was on these committees it 
would be impossible for me to know what was transacted 
by the Corporation. I gave as much time to the cor- 
porate affairs as I could from my profession, and did 
my utmost to keep matters from going astray. I did 
my duty to my constituents as well as anybody could 
do, without devoting their entire attention to it. 

6894. I am sure you did, and you have told us to- 
day, on your oath, that a number of gentlemen gave not 
only their time — not only devoted themselves by day 
but by night (you used that strong expression) — to the 
faithful discharge of their duty ?— I say the same thing 
again. 

6895. It is important evidence from you, as a mem- 
ber of the Corporation, but doubly important when you 
state it on your oath. 

6896. Mr. Gopinger. — When did you find out that the 
money illegally borrowed, over the £200,000, was im- 
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gages ? — Not until I waited on Mr. Bates to ascertain 

John Suffern, w hether these scrip certificates had been issued. I did 
not know it until then. 

6897. Mr. Macdonogh. — You have referred to a me- 
morandum. When did you make it out? — That was 
made in 1852. 

6898. Was it preliminary to one of your discussions 
in the Council ?— It was ; I think it was a motion I 
brought forward in 1852, and that was a document that 
was read to the Council, I should think. 

6899. I find here that after the enumeration of the 

power to borrow, and the Act of Parliament, the state- 
ment upon the other side of the account leaves due 
£247,000 odd ? 

6900. Mr. Copinger. — Do you mean to say, Mr. 
Suffern, that you had that, in 1852, in your own hand- 
writing ? — It was prepared for the motion. 

6901. And shows that £47,000 was borrowed over 
and above the borrowing powers? — I moved a resolu- 
tion and I read this statement, made out from the printed 
accounts, amalgamating the different accounts, and show- 
ing them that they had so exceeded their powers, and 
should stop and proceed with nothing further lest they 
should get into difficulties. That was the object of my 
motion ; and this is the account T read. 

6902. I asked you a simple question — when did you 
know that the Corporation had exceeded their borrowing 
powers ; and you told me it was when you were informed 
of it by Mr. Bates ? — That was when I discovered about 
the scrip certificates. 

6903. Upon your own private notes, in 1852, there is 
a statement that there was £247,000 borrowed by the 
Corporation ? — Yes, sir. 

6904. Were you then aware that the Corporation had 
no right to borrow more than £200,000 ? — Perfectly. 

6905. Upon what security did you think the £47,000 
was borrowed? — Prom the Treasurer; £33,000 of it. 

6906. £33,000 from the Treasurer. What about the 
other £14,000 ? — That was borrowed, and on hands, to 
repay mortgages falling due. 

6907. Mr. Major. — You were not aware that there 
was a permanent loan exceeding £200,000 ? — I was not ; 
except the floating loan to the Treasurer ; I wished to 
prevent that. 

6908. Mr. Copinger. — Where didyou think the £T 4,000 
borrowed to pay off the mortgages was — in whose pos- 
session — in the Treasurer’s ? — Of course, in his hands. 

6909. Mr. Major. — My anxiety is to afford you an 
opportunity of explaining that which appears to me to 
require explanation. Up to 1854, you allege that you 
were perfectly ignorant that there was any loan by 
scrip ? — I was, perfectly. 

6910. Although you were four years a member of the 
Corporation ? — I suppose the reason is this : I was not 
a member of the Town Improvement Committee, of the 
Market Committee, or of the Police Committee, and I 
never looked into the transactions of the Committee, 
but depended upon the reports read at each monthly 
meeting by the Chairman ; but in these reports there 
was not a tithe of what had happened between each meet- 
ing, as far as I have ascertained since ; and I could not 
by possibility know what happened at these Committees. 
But every thing that came to my notice that was wrong 
I endeavoured to look into it. I had to attend to my 
profession, and had not time to examine what did not 
come under my notice. 

6911. Mr .Copinger. — Didnoteach Committee furnish 
detailed accounts of every penny they spent. I see items 
here of 4s and 5s. ? — They did, sir. 

6912. Mr. Rea . — Do you not believe there was, by a 
majority of the Council, a deliberate system of packing 
the Committees, from year to year, to prevent you and 
other members having a knowledge of what was going 
on ? — I do not know that. I cannot state what I heard. 

6913. Was not your uncle, Mr. George Suffern, Mayor 
one year ? — He was. 

6914. And afterwards candidate for the town ? — He 
was. 

6915. Have you not now, within your knowledge, a 



great deal of information upon the 1 1th of September 
1858, that you had not upon the second of August, 1854 

relative to the proceedings of the Town Council? I 

certainly have. 

6916. Mr. Gopinger — You are asked have you, ac- 
cording to your own knowledge ? — Oh, from what I have 
heard, and read, and documents I have seen. 

6917. But have you, of your own knowledge? Oh 

certainly not, sir. Prom reading that document, that I 
am not allowed to allude to, and hearing witnesses ex- 
amined, I have. 

6918. Mr. Major. — But, of your own knowledge? 

I do not know of any thing, sir. 

6919. Mr. Rea. — But, when you were speaking as a 
debater, do you hold yourself as strictly bound as if you 
were putting it in an affidavit? — 

6920. Mr. Major . — You will not say, that when you 
expressed those sentiments you were not perfectly sin- 
cere, or that it was not the honest expression of your sen- 
timents? — Oh, no. 

6921. Mr. Rea . — Did you not make that speech as an 
argumentative speech, from the information you had at 
that period in your possession ? — I have explained 
every thing about the speech. 

6922. Mr. Major . — When you made it, did you not 
make it in perfect sincerity, and in the belief that you 
were stating what was true at the time ? — Why, sir, Mr. 
Bates was charged with furnishing exorbitant hills of 
costs to the Council, as I have stated, and I considered 
that it was not right to throw the odi um on Mr. Bates and 
not on the Town Council, and I said that the parties who 
gave the instruction to do the work should be alone liable, 
and not the party by whom it was done. 

6923. Mr. Rea. — Do you know the gross amount of 
Mr. Bates’ costs ? — They had not been furnished. • 

6924. Mr. Copinger . — Do you mean to say that? — 
Yes, sir, several bills. There are moneys on account of 
Parliamentary costs in the accounts. 

6925. There is one item here of £7,000 for costs? — 
These costs could only come to a particular party. 

6926. Mr. Rea. — Now, is there a single word that has 
been read to you, any thing which leads you to suppose 
that at the time you delivered that speech you Were not 
perfectly unconscious of their having borrowed money 
on scrip ? — I was quite unconscious at that time of it. 

6927. Did you not believe that the Town Council was 
liable in two ways — first, on mortgages, and next to the 
Treasurer ? — Yes. 

6928. Or rather in three ways — first, upon mortgages ; 
second, to the Treasurer ; and thirdly, for money bor- 
rowed to be applied afterwards to the repayment of 
mortgages? — That was my belief. 

6929. Do you not believe that that system of borrow- 
ing money on scrip certificates was adopted in 1852, to 
avoid the Parliamentary decision of 1850? — I can say 
I knew nothing whatever about the issuing of scrip cer- 
tificates until I asked Mr. Bates about it. 

6930. And he told you that they had been issued ? — 
Yes. 

6931. Did you, immediately after he made that ad- 
mission, send in your resignation ? — I did, immediately 
afterwards ; I think it was immediately afterwards. 

6932. Did not you get an opportunity to reconsider 
your resignation ? — I was waited upon. [Objection]. 

6933. Mr. Major . — When did you first resign ? — 
Nearly immediately after I had waited upon Mr. Bates. 
It was in October I resigned. If they refer to the Cor- 
poration books they will find when my resignation was 
accepted. [Letter of resignation, 29th September, 1854, 
and entry in Corporation book of 1st December, 1854, 
read]. 

6934. Mr. Major . — Did you make anycommunication 
that one of the reasons for your resigning was that they 
were acting wrongly in issuing scrip certificates? — No, 
I never did further than my protest against what they 
had been doing. 

Mr. Rea . — Do you recollect whether, after you sent 
in your resignation, you were solicited to continue. 
Did any deputation or person wait upon you ; did the 
Town Clerk? 
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6935. Mr. Gopinger.— Or anybody on the part of 
the Town Council ? — Ob, I could not tell. 

Mr. Rea. — Did any person ? [Objected to. Objection 
allowed], 

6936. Did you know any of the proceedings of the 
Town Council that you were bound to conceal from the 
rate-payers or any of them? — Nothing. I think they 
should have all the information I have on every subject.' 
I considered myself acting for them. 

6937- What would they think of the employment 
of concealment; would it not necessarily imply guilt? 

6938. Mr. Major. — Was there any? — I know of no 
such thing. 

6939. Mr. Gopinger — You were not put under auy 
obligation of concealment ? — Never, sir. 

6940. Mr. Rea. — Then you do not think you were 
guilty of any crime in giving me the information that 
I requested ? — I would give it to any one. 

6941. I think it was confined to a copy of the ac- 
counts which I should have got from the Town Coun- 
cil? — Yes. 

6942. Did it afterwards turn out that they were not 
out of print, but lying in quantities in the Town Hall ? 
It was stated so by Mr. Guthrie, in Londou. I pur- 
chased copies of them myself in the Town Hall within 
the last year. 

6943. But so early as the beginning of 1855 I soli- 
cited you to give me your copy, because I could not 
get them in the Town Hall ? — So far as I recollect, you 
called upon me and stated that you had applied at the 
Town Hall to get a full copy, and you asked me had I 
such a thing, and I lent my cop}', but on the terms that 
it should be returned, as there were notes in the margin 
of it. I have applied several times since, but could 
not get it. I applied to Mr. Lawless, and he told me 
that it had been made an exhibit in the Chancery case, 
and that it was bound up. 

6944. Do you recollect the time I called on you in 
1856, and endeavoured to reconcile you to being put 
into the new information? — I recollect being applied to 
by you to make an affidavit as to the Chancery pro- 
ceedings, and I declined to do so. I said that if I was 

. subpeened I would tell any thing I knew, but would 
make no voluntary affidavit. You said something 
about putting me into the supplementary information, 
and I told you you might do so if you wished, but that 
I would dismiss it with costs. 

6945. But do you not believe that you were more 
indebted to my solicitor and junior counsel for being 
left out of the information than to myself? — All I 
know sir, is this, that Mr. M'Connell and myself were 
left out of the information, and that had we been put 
into the information, I was advised I could dismiss it 
with costs against the party who put me in ; and I told 
you so. I begged of no party to keep me out, or made 
any overtures to keep me out, and I did not care 
whether I was in or out, I could have dismissed it. 

6946. With regard to the account you spoke of that 
was published in 1855, made out by Mr. Hartley or 
from his statement? — Yes, it is in these accounts. 

6947. Now, was not that the first full statement of 
the affairs of the Corporation ever laid before the 
public of Belfast to your knowledge? — It is not so con- 
densed a statement. I think so. 

6948. Would it be possible for any ordinary person 
to comprehend the accounts you have in your hands 
now ? — Of course, to understand accounts, you must 
have a knowledge of accounts I should say. 

6949. But even to a person possessing an ordinary 
knowledge of accounts, would they not be calculated to 
mislead such a person ? — I would think that if there 
be an entry of money borrowed at four per cent, to pay 
off mortgages falling due at a higher rate, as there has 
been, that any person would believe that it was bor- 
rowed for that purpose, and would be misled because a 
part of it was not applied so. 

6950. Now, with regard to the gas-works, do you 
believe that if the Town Council had exercised their 
powers to build gas-works in 1846, they might materi- 
ally have reduced the rates by the profits from these 
works ? — Prom the discussions which took place when it 
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gas-works ; and from the reports read from various ~~ 
places — Manchester and different other places — as to the Suffera > 

profits arising from the manufacture of gas, calcula- q ' 
tions were made to show that there would be a great 
profit on the manufacture of gas, to help to keep down 
the rates ; and from this information, which I do not 
know myself but from reading the documents, I consid- 
ered that it would be a great thing for the town of 
Belfast to be supplied by the Corporation. I think so 
still. If there be a great profit to an English company 
at a great distance, if the thing was amongst us locally, 

I should say there would be a large profit. 

6951. Mr. Gopinger. — Suppose it was in the power 
of the Corporation to enter into an engagement with 
that body, and that instead of that it had been pressed 
upon them to lay out £50,000 upon competitive gas- 
works, would you consider it would be for the benefit of 
the town to have to compete with a company who had 
their plant and had all their pipes laid through the town, 
and who had the power to supply private individuals, 
or to enter into an agreement, such as was concluded, if 
the only terms on which they could purchase the works 
was the' payment of an enormous sum to the existing 
company ? — You are asking my opinion and I give it, 
not as a party interested in the gas-works, but as a party 
generally in the town : I think that if gas-works were 
erected a great number of years, with all the old appli- 
ances for making gas, and that pipes were laid down for 
a new company, who had all the new appliances attached 
to their works, they could undoubtedly compete with 
the old company and drive them out of the market. 

6952. At what cost? — I would think that if the 
Town Council would erect gas-works, the inhabitants 
of the town would like to become customers of their 
own gas-works. 

6953. Mr. Major. — Suppose this state of things : a 
gas company in exclusive possession of the town, a bill 
obtained by the Corporation, enabling them to erect gas- 
works and to supply the town ; suppose that they were 
only enabled to supply the public lights, but that it was 
competent for every private individual to he supplied by 
the old company ; that negotiations were opened with the 
company, and that they found it impossible from the ex- 
orbitant demand made by that body to purchase their 
works : these facts are proved : that in place of that, 
having the power to expend £50,000 they obtained from 
the old company a reduction from 10s. to 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet; keep in your recollection that the Cor- 
poration had no power to compel any private individual 
to take their supply from them ; whether would you 
think it more beneficial to the town that the contract 
should be entered into with the company, that they 
should be supplied with gas at that price, than to raise 
new works and become competitors with that body ? — 

As to the facts you have stated I do not know of them ; 
but assuming those to be the facts, I think that any pub- 
lic body who can get work done by contract, that is the 
proper course to adopt; and that the less a Town Council 
or any public body become manufacturers, if they could 
get the work done as beneficially and as low inotlierquar- 
ters, the better. I should say, undoubtedly, the better 
course would be to contract for the supply ; because in 
the first place, there would be a great deal of oversight 
required, and matters to be attended to, which a public 
body could not attend to ; on that state of facts, I think 
a public body would be right to enter into a contract. 

6954. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect that it was held 
out, in 1850, that if the Town Council could get power 
to borrow £50,000, they would make £4,000 a-year for 
the town, or thereabouts ? — I have already stated that 
there were clauses in the bill of 1850, to enable the 
Council to borrow £50,000 to erect gas-works ; and 
there were representations made, and information given, 
to show that there would be a large decrease of tax- 
ation, owing to the profit on the manufacture of gas. 

6955. Do you know at what time they borrowed this 
£50,000 under the Act of 1846 ?r-^Oh, it was long ago ; 
refer to the accounts and you will see. 

6956. Did they not borrow it iu 1848 ? — I do not 
know. 
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6957. Did they not borrow that .£50,000 under the 
Act of 1846, a very short period before this period I 
am now referring to ? — Why, by referring to these 
accounts I can answer you. You will see what then 
was due. There was no mortgage or loan account pub- 
lished until 1851 ; but if you refer to the books they 
will tell you what sum was due. 

6958. Do you recollect that they held out to the rate- 
payers, in 1850, that if they got power to borrow 
£50,000 they would be able to make £4,000 a-year ? 
—I have answered that there was power to borrow 
£50,000, to enable them to purchase gas-works, and 
that it was held out to the Council, and mentioned that 
there would be large profits on the manufacture of 

as ; but as to making £4,000 or £5,000, or so, I 
o not recollect. The calculations that were made 
mentioned that the profit was something very large — 
some thousands — in Manchester and other places, and 
there was a contract as to the sale of the coke ; and the 
number of parties who would take gas from them was 
spoken of, and that there would be a large profit on the 
£50,000, but I cannot tell how much. 

6959. Did you hear Mr. Macdonogh say that the Cor- 
poration had got clauses into the Bill of 1350, which 
they might not have done if Mr. Bates had not been the 
solicitor for the Gas Company ? — I heard it ; but I do 
not know that it was so. I never saw the Gas Act. 

6960. With regard to the loss of time of these gen- 
tlemen, do not people lose a great deal of time in Parlia- 
ment, and other places like that ? — It sometimes is not 
lost to them. 

6961. And do they not sometimes pay from £5,000 
to £20,000, in order to enjoy the privilege? — 1 believe so. 



6962. Now, yon are not aware that their seats in the 

Town Council cost these gentlemen auy thing ? That 

is, to be elected a member of the Town Council? 

6963. Yes?— Why, it is a very small matter. There 
are some notices sent round, calling meetings of the 
burgesses, and they are lithographed ; and I think for 
two parties sitting for a ward, the printer’s account 
would be about 15s., or something that way. 

6964. That is the whole extent? — 15s. or 20s. 

6965. Was not the whole system by which a man 
was made a Town Councillor, or an Alderman, carried 
on in the Town Clerk’s office ? — The town is divided 
into different wards, and there was a meeting of bur- 
gesses called, and a party was proposed and seconded 
and returned. 

6966. With regard to Mr. Joseph Young, would you 
say that he got nothing for his services on the Town 
Council ? 

6967. Mr. Gopinger. — To your own knowledge; if 
you have no knowledge on the subject say so? — I have 
said all that I believe of the services of the members of 
the Town Council, and the time they lost, and every 
thing. I do not know any thing, in a pecuniary point 
of view, they obtained by it. They might have had 
some patronage — the appointment of constables, and 
those kind of things ; but I do not know any thing else. 
I consider they gave an immensity of time, and lost 
their time, and all about the town affairs ; and paid no 
attention to their own business ; and got nothing for it. 

6968. Mr. Major. — And you believed they served 
their native town? —They were serving their own in- 
terests when they served the town. 



Seventeenth Day. — M o* 

Mr. John Connor, sworn 

6969. Mr. Connor, what occupation do you follow ? — I 
follow building, and do carpenter’s work occasionally. 

6970. How long have you been engaged in the busi- 
ness? — I have been working at the carpentering busi- 
ness for, I suppose, forty-eight years. 

6971. Have you been a contractor for many build- 
ings? — I have not been a contractor for many buildings, 
but I have been for some, and I do a great deal of job- 
bing through the town. 

6972. How long have you been a resident in Belfast ? 
— Since 1812 ; I was in my apprenticeship at the time. 

6973. Since that period have you known the slob 
called May’s fields ? — I have ; I have taken a great 
many thousands of bricks out of it ; I bought them 
from one that manufactured them, and have been ac- 
quainted with it. 

6974. Are you conversant with the . other building- 
ground, or ground likely to be let for building ? — I am 
perfectly acquainted. 

6975. Have you ever known of any demand for 
May’s fields, south, amongst builders? — I cannot say 
that I did ; I recollect asking Mr. Robert Henderson 
about ground ; I think he took it in Eliza-street. 

6976. That is a piece off it ? — Yes. 

6977. But I am speaking of May’s fields, south ? — 
No. 

6978. Do you know the ground called Windsor, on 
which Mr. Suffern has his house? — Yes. 

6979. Would you say that the ground called Wind- 
sor, per acre, would be considerably more valuable than 
May’s fields, south ? — I think it would ; I would say so, 
sir ; I do not know. 

6980. Would it be worth twice as much, in your 
opinion ? — Oh, I think it would ; I think it certainly 
would, except you put it up to the level by raising the 
surface. 

6981. What is your opinion of May’s fields, south, 
as building-ground ? — It is a very unsuitable place for 
building, very unprofitable. 

6982. Would it be a good place, in your opinion, for 
the building of dwelling-houses ? — I do not know what 
other people would think ; I would not make choice of it. 
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and examined by Mr. Rea. 

6983. Do you mean to say that in order to bring it 
to a proper level, you would have to go a good way in 
what would build houses? — Yes; and the length of 
sewerage could not be got for it without great expense. 

6984. What do you consider it would sell for per 
acre ? — I cannot tell you that, for I never made the cal- 
culation. 

6985. Mr. Major — Could you form an opinion on it? 
— I could not, unless I weighed the matter. 

6986. Mr. Rea — But, so far as you can form an 
opinion ? — 1 did not enter into any calculations respect- 
ing either the ground or politics connected with these 
things. 

6987. I am not going into politics, but so far as you 
know the fact, and have practical knowledge, what 
would May’s fields, south, bring per acre, if sold ? — I 
could not tell you that ; but I could say this much, I 
think it was a very unfortunate speculation. 

6988. For the Town Council? — Yes. 

6989. What do yon think it would bring per acre, 
wrong or right? — I could not say any thing circum- 
stantially, situated as I am. 

6990. Do you think it would be a good place to build 
mills? — I think it would be an excellent place to graze 
leverets. 

6991. Do you think it is a better place for graz- 
ing than building? — I recollect going over it fre- 
quently and frequently when the deposit was taken out 
of it for making bricks, and when the rubbish of the 
old houses was sold ; and there is a portion of it exca- 
vated, I suppose from twelve to fourteen feet ; and I 
recollect very well the people had to be taken and 
raised at night to prevent the water being inundated 
when the bricks were spread over the surface. 

6992. Do you know any where about Belfast any 
ground that can possibly be called building-ground, 
more unfit for the purpose of building than May’s fields, 
south? — Indeed I think it is very unsuitable for build- 
ing houses, that is my opinion. 

6993. Would you think, for the benefit of the bo- 
rough, that May’s fields, south, should be saddled upon 
you and the other rate-payers ? — Oh, I think that a great 
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error about the fields ; if they were obliged to take 
jrround to get markets there, I think it was a great hard- 
ship ; I think if they just had taken what just served 
them, and dealt out the money they were empowered 
to do, and stopped there, I think it would have been a 
great benefit to the town. 



6S94. That is, if they had done what the law autho- 
rized them ? — Yes. 

Mr. John Rea tendered himself for cross-examination 
as to No. 9. 

Mr Macdonogh declined to cross-examine Mr. Rea. 
The evidence on Head No. 9, was then closed. 



The following Evidence as to Heads Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 was then given. 
James Bristoe, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Harrison. 



6995. I believe, Mr. Bristoe, you are one of the Di- 
rectors of the Northern Bank ? — Yes, sir. 

6996. How long have you acted in that capacity ? — 
More than thirty years. 

6997. I believe you are also Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Belfast ? — I am, sir, for the 
present year. 

6998. From your position, both as Vice-President, 
and Director, and an inhabitant of Belfast, have you 
had an opportunity of knowing what is the opinion of 
the inhabitants .as to the litigation now pending! — I 
think I have. 

6999. I mean the Chancery suit ; of course you 
know what every Belfast man knows by the Chancery 
suit? — Yes. 

7000. Have you yourself considered that suit from 
the time it was instituted until the present time ? — I 
have upon several occasions interfered with a view to 
try and get it put a stop to. 

7001. AVell, now, it is one of the matters to be in- 
quired into, whether it would be for the benefit of the 
town of Belfast that the matters in litigation in that 
suit should be adjusted and arranged ; I ask you now 
whether it is your opinion that it would be beneficial 
that the suit should be settled l-^-That has always been 
my opinion. 

7002. Mr. Bristoe, are you of opinion that the con- 
tinuance of that suit exercises an adverse influence 
upon the town of Belfast ? — I think so. 

7003. Will you state the particulars on which you 
believe it exercises an adverse influence upon the town 
of Belfast : generally just? — I think it has been pre- 
judicial to the town, the length of time that that matter 
has been hanging over it. 

7004 Have you, Mr. Bristoe, considered, and are 
you prepared to state what, in your opinion, would be 
fair terms for the adjustment and settlement of that 
litigation ? — That would be a very difficult question to 
answer ; but you are, of course, aware that I was one 
of four gentlemen who came to an agreement with re- 
gard to its settlement, so far as we understood it. 

7005. Yes, but I mean at the present time? — The 
terms of that agreement you know, and we thought 
them reasonable. 

7006. We are not at liberty to go into that; the 
question is now; on what terms would it be right that the 
Chancery suit should be now settled ? — My object in 
referring to that is, to show that the terms contained in 
that were, at the time, what appeared to me fair terms 
on which the Chancery suit should be settled. 

7007. You are aware of the class of persons, called 
unsecured creditors, that there is a sum of £83,000 due 
to them by some person or body ? — Yes. 

7008. And you are aware that the town has got 
large property by the expenditure of that money, and 
the £200,000 that the Town Council were authorized 
by Act of Parliament to raise ?— Yes. 

7009. Now, the terms that the special respondents, 

Mr. Lepper Mr. Fenton,- Mr. Potts and others, propose 
for a settlement of the suit are [Objected toj. 

7010. Upon what terms, Mr. Bristoe, do you believe 
the litigation now pending should be adjusted and 
settled ?— I consider that the terms that we arranged 
at the time of the reference were terms that appeared 
to us desirable at the moment ; but I am not prepared 
to say what the terms should be now, because there has 
been very considerable expense since that, in consequence 
of those terms not having been agreed to, and the parties 
are placed in a worse position than they stood in at 
the period that that reference was gone into. 



7011. But having regard to the presentstate of affairs, 
and to all that is past, including the attempt at a settle- 
ment that was then made, and every thing else — in 
your opinion how should matters now be adjusted? — 
Why, my view would be that the settlement that was 
then made should be adhered to, with this difference, that 
the parties who have since been put to expense by the 
continued proceedings and the refusal to agree to' that 
settlement, should be placed as nearly as possible in the 
position that that settlement would have placed them in. 

7012. Do you mean that they should be relieved 
from any expense that they have incurred since ? — If 
this thing were left to my settlement over again, I would 
not awardagainstthe special respondents the same amount 
as at that time. I would make an allowance for the 
expenditure that they have been obliged to incur in 
consequence of the refusal of the other party to adhere 
to that agreement they made. I have no more infor- 
mation respecting the matter than I had at that time, 
and therefore I would not be prepared to vary the award 
in any way, other than in reference to the expense the 
parties have since been put to. 

7013. Are you of opinion that the unsecured cre- 
ditors should get security upon the rates or otherwise, 
in the same manner as the persons having legal mort- 
gages ? — I would say so, most decidedly. 

7014. And that the town of Belfast securing these 
gentlemen should take the property? — Oh, surely. 

7015. You are aware, in relation to part of that 
£200,000, I believe, that £50,000 was considered by 
the Chancellor to have been misappropriated, though 
properly secured ? — So I perceived by the newspapers. 
I do not know of my own knowledge. 

7 01 6. Are you of opinion that that expenditure should 
be legalized ? — I think so. I believe that it has been 
expended for the town just as bond fide as any other 
expenditure they made. 

7017. Now, thoqe gentlemen, the special respondents, 
are prepared to pay all expenses in that suit, both the 
relators’, their own, and the costs of the Corporation. 
Do you think these are fair terms? — These are the 
terms we agreed to. The sum of money we fixed was 
for the express terms of covering those items you have 
alluded to. 

7018. That is the costs of all parties? — Yes. 

7019. Mr. Macdonogh. - On public grounds I have to 
ask you a question or two, Mr. Bristoe. You have been, 
I believe; for a very long time acquainted with the mer- 
cantile community of Belfast ? —Yes. 

7020. Is not the prosperity of Belfast mainly de- 
pendent upon the adVance of its commerce? — Yes. 

7021. You, I presume, from your long acquaintance 
with the mercantile community of Belfast, are acquainted 
with its progress. You can speak of the vast extension 
of the trade of Belfast?— Oh, yes. I have seen it for 
nearly half a century, and was in a position to be well 
acquainted with it during the entire of that time. 

7022. During that time has Belfast progressed as 
no other city or town in the United Kingdom has, almost, 
except Liverpool ? — I should say so. Its population has 
doubled itself four or five times in my recollection. 

7023. Are you aware that the character of Belfast 
as a mercantile community has suffered by this litiga- 
tion? — I should hope, as a mercantile community, it 
has not ; but there has been a great deal of distrust as 
to parties in consequence of this litigation, and their 
being involved in it. I have heard frequent inquiries 
of individuals as to their position. 

7 024. Yourposition as a bank director gave you oppor- 
tunities of knowledge ? — Yes. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



7025. Mr. Bristoe, be good enough to tell me have 
you got the documents here that were signed by the 
respective parties who requested you to act as one of the 
Committee of Reconcilement ? — I have some ; I do not 
know whether I have all of them or not. 

7026. I want the requisition from the different 
parties. Have you got the requisition signed by the 
opposing rate-payers?— No. 

7027. Have you got the letter signed by me ?— A 
copy of it. 

7028. Have you got the original document signed 
by Messrs. Dunville and Macnarnara, with Mr. Lemon 
and yourself? — I have not. I did not keep it ; it was 
given up to the parties. I have a copy of it, but I 
cannot say that I ever compared it with the original. I 
believe it to be right. 

7029. Well, with regard to the requisition signed 
by the respondents, have you that here? — I do not 
exactly know what it is you allude to. The requi- 
sition of whom ? 

7030. The requisition to you and Mr. Lemon ? — Yes, 
here it is. 

7031. Do you know Messrs. Lindsay? — Yes; I do 
not see their names here. I see the names of James 
Patterson, Robert Magee, John Coleman, Thomas Major, 
William G. Johnston, Thomas II. Purdon, John J. 
Magee, and John Little. It is dated 10th of October, 



7032. Mr. Major.— What is it?— It is the authority 
that we acted on as arbitrators at the time we made the 
agreement [Requisition read]. 

7033. Mr. Rea — Have you got the document, or a 
copy of it, that was signed by the opposing rate-payers? 
— No, Mr. Macnarnara kept the document appointing 
him and his coadjutor arbitrator. I think it was he 
kept it. 

7034. Have you got a copy of the document signed 
by the four of you ? — I have a copy of it. 

7035. Mr. Major. — That is the one you are still of 
opinion should be carried out ? — Yes. I am not certain 
of the correctness of this copy, as I never compared it 
with the original, but I think it is correct. Each party 
got an original. 

7036. Mr. Rea. — What other documents have you? — 
I have resolutions of both parties, thanking us for 
the trouble we took. Here is the resolution of the 
rate-payers, and here is the resolution of the Corpo- 
ration. 

703". Where is the original of this award ? — I do not 
know. 

7038. Where is the original draft ? — I do not know. 
I suppose it was destroyed. 

7039. Was the original draft initialed by you?— 
Indeed, I do not know whether it was or not, because 
the original draft was, you know, altered and altered 
until it met the concurrence of all the parties. 

7040. In whose handwriting was it? — I think I pre- 
paved it ; but it was altered so much that I could not 
tell what way it was by the time R was completed. 

7041. Was any portion of it prepared by any one 
else 1 — I could not answer that question now. 

7042. Why not? — Simply, because I cannot tell. We 
had several meetings, and several alterations were pro- 
posed by one or another. 

7043. I am not speaking of any alterations by Mr. 
Lemon, or Mr. Macnarnara, or Mr. Dunville ; but did 
you receive any suggestions in writing as to the con- 
struction of it ? — Not that I am aware of. 

7044. Was it in the hands of Mr. Meldon, or Mr. 
Bruce, before it was agreed to?— I have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Meldon. I had frequent communications 
with 'Mr. Bruce during the time of the sitting. 

7045. Well, before you signed it, had Mr. Bruce seen 
it ? — I think he had. 

7046. Did be approve of it? — Well, I do not recollect 
of his approving or disapproving of it. 

7047. Did he make any alterations in it? — Verbal 
ones he may. He did not make any alterations in the 
substance of it. 



7048. Did he make any alterations in it other than 
verbal alterations? — I say he may have made verbal 
alterations, but he did not alter the substance. 

7049. Where did you show it to Mr. Bruce ? — I could 
not tell where I showed it to Mr. Bruce. It was most 
likely in the Bank, for that is the place I generally meet 
people on business. I did not go to seek for him. 

7050. Did he go to you ? — 1 think it likely he did. 

7051. Well, now, were Mr. Macnarnara and Mr. 
Dunville present any time Mr. Bruce was there ? — Mr. 
Bruce was there, I think, at the first meeting we had. 
I have seen him there when the parties were sitting. 

7052. Do you recollect any occasion when there was 
nobody present but Mr. Bruce and yourself ? — No, I do 
not. I do not remember any thing particular about it. 
He was frequently in the Bank about one thing or 
another. 

7053. Do you recollect Mr. Lemon and yourself hav- 
ing interviews with him when no other person was pre- 
sent? — I think I had one or two previous to the sitting 
at all, and previous to my consenting to act. 

7054. ' Was Mr. Bruce kind enough to put the thing 
into shape for you ? — Oh, I think not. 

7055. Did he give you any aid at all in putting it 
into legal phraseology? — Oh, I think not. We never 
applied to him for any thing of the kind. I told you 
that when I showed Mr. Bruce the memorandum I had 
prepared, I think he suggested some verbal alteration, 
but nothing affecting its substance. 

7056. Did you comply with his suggestions? — I 
think I did, if they were good ones. 

7057. Are you quite certain that he gave you no- 
memorandum in writing at all ? — I am not certain. 

7058. Do you not believe he did ? — I think it very 
likely lie did. 

7059. Do you know where that memorandum that 
he gave you is ? — I may have it, .or I may have de- 
stroyed it. 

7060. Is it amongst the papers you have here?— No. 

7061. When did you see it last? — That I could not 
tell you. 

7062. Could you tell me the purport or contents of 
it? — No, I could not. 

7063. What was it about ? —The subject of that de- 
cision. 

7064. Was it inMr.Bruce’sliandwriting? — I think so. 

7065. Was it as long as this award? — Oh, no. 

7066. Can j'ou describe to the Commissioners how 
long it was before the final award was agreed to, that 
you received that memorandum from Mr. Bruce?— I 
could not possibly tell. 

7067. Was it three or four days?— I should say so. 
I myself prepared the draft of what appeared to me to 
be the conclusion we were likely to come to, leaving 
blanks. That document, I think, Mr. Bruce saw, and 
suggested, or my belief is that he suggested some verbal 
alterations which I think I adopted. 

7068. You say he may have given you a document 
somewhat similar to this ? — That is not what I say. I 
did not say any thing of the kind, Mr. Rea, and I will 
not allow you to put words into my mouth, that I did 
not use, or sentiments that I did not express. 

7069. You are particular with regard to papers. Now 
is it destroyed or is not, that memorandum, or whatever 
it is; is it destroyed, or is it in existence? — I cannot 
tell you until I make a search. 

7070. Do you remember destroying it? — No. 

7071. Well, I presume, if you did not destroy it, it is 
impossible you lost it ? — It is not likely I lost it. I 
may have mislaid it. 

7072. Was it not in the Bank you saw it last ?— Oh, 
all my papers are there. 

7073. Was that document in the handwriting of Mr. 
Bruce, shown to Mr. Dunville, or Mr. Macnarnara ?— 
I do not know. 

7074. Do you believe it was ?— I think it most likely 
that I simply adopted the portion of it in my draft that 
I thought right, and that draft they saw when we met 
about it. I do not know whether they saw any of the 
memorandum. I may have it or not. 

7075. Did you give any document to Mr. Bruce, to be 
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laid before a private meeting of the respondents, held 
the evening before this document was signed by your- 
self and the other three gentlemen ? — No ; I think not. 
I do not recollect. 

7076. Did you hear of any meeting held in the Town 
Hall, a private meeting, at which what you were 
likely to award was laid before them, to see would they 
agree to it or not ? — I never heard a word of it. 

7077. Before you gave a copy or duplicate of your 
opinion to Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara, did you 
give any copy of it to any one else ; did you give a copy 
of it to Mr. Bruce ? — Each party got a copy of it. 

7078. But before you gave the document to Mr. Mac- 
namara and Mr. Dunville, which was signed by yourself 
and Mr. Lemon, did you give any copy of the same 
document to Mr. Bruce; do you recollect giving a copy 
of it to Mr. Bruce ? — No. 

7079. Can you undertake to say you did not? — I 
think I can with perfect certainty ; but at this moment 
I do not recollect it. I cannot see what theobject of that 
would be, when we agreed to the document that was 
written : there were different copies prepared and signed, 
and given to the two parties without delay. I do not 
recollect the moment we gave it, or by whom it was 
given. 

7080. Mr. Macdonogli. — That is, the four parties who 
signed it ? — Yes ; we all signed it at the same moment. 

7081. Mr. Rea — It was signed on the 24th of October, 
1857. Before the time that document was signed, did 
not you give a copy or some abstract of the contents of it, 
to Mr. Bruce ? — I could not be certain as to that ; the copy 
I have there is in Mr. Bruce’s writing, and I think Mr. 
Bruce got the document from which the copies were 
prepared ; that was afterwards signed by us. I cannot 
speak with any certainty. These matters did not appear 
to us of any moment, and they did not remain upon my 
mind. 

Did you hear before the documents were signed, 
that Mr. Coppock had been sent for to London ? 

7082. Mr. Major. — Does this document — this award 
— contain a true representation of the result of your in- 
quiries ? — I believe so, sir ; but I never compared it 
with the original. 

7083. Mr. Rea. — Gan you distinguish the parts drawn 
by Mr. Bruce, from the parts drawn by yourself? — I 
could not say any part of it was drawn by Mr. Bruce. 

7084. Mr. Major. — What became of the original ? — 
Mr. Macnamara,! believe, took it from the room in which 
we sat. They got one copy and Mr. Bruce got another. 

The award read, and received in evidence. 

.7085. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Bristoe, after you had 
agreed to thataward, didyou not receive a communication 
dated 30tli October, 1857, from Mr. Richard Waring, on 
behalf of the Liberal rate-payers, stating that in conse- 
quenceof Alderman Mullan proceeding foranew opposing 
bill, the award could not be adhered to. Did you get 
this letter and resolution. [Letter and resolution read.] 
Was not that sent to you the day after the document 
was signed ? — I believe so. 

7086. Mr. Oopinger. — Who was it sent by? — Mr. 
Waring, who acted as Secretary. 

7087. Mr. Rea — Did you not perfectly understand, 
Mr. Bristoe, at the time you entered into this negoti- 
ation, that neither I, nor the party of rate-payers who 
signed the requisition, had power of ourselves to bring 
this matter to any conclusion ? — I did not know what 
your powers might be. 

7088. Were you not always given to understand that ? 
— By whom. 

7089. In all your conversations on the subject with 
any of my party ? — I never had any conversation on the 
subject with any of your party. 

7090. Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara, were they 
not of the party ? — Yes; they were parties to the ar- 
rangements. 

7091. Did you not perfectly understand that it was 
contemplated by the parties to obtain the consent of a 
town meeting to the arrangement, before going up to 
the Attorney-General? — I did not. I know nothing 
about what was contemplated ; I was simply asked to 
act upon the reference for the purpose of getting the 



matter settled ; I declined to do so, because I thought it 
was not likely to be settled by any thing that we could 
do ; but subsequently, upon receiving an assurance from 
the other gentlemen that it would be final, and on 
their showing me documents they ' held, and amongst 
the rest, a letter from yourself on the subject, I con- 
sented to act ; but I knew nothing whatever, of what 
was contemplated as to a town meeting. Here is your 
own letter. 

Mr. Major Read it. . 

The Secretary read the following letter : 

“80, Donegall-street, Belfast, 16th October, 1857. 
“ To James Macnamara and William Dunville, Esqrs. 

“ Gentlemen, — In the event of your accepting, on thepart 
of the opposing rate-payers, the proposition of Messrs. 
Bristoe and Lemon, on behalf of the special respondents, I 
will agree to be also bound by your decision, and to do my 
utmost to give it effect, provided that the terms of absolute 
arrangement be concluded before the departure of Mr. Dun- 
ville for Italy. 

“ I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“John Rea.” 

7092. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Bristoe, what did you under- 
stand the meaning of that expression — that I would do 
my utmost to give the award effect — to be ? — It did not 
appear to me to have any meaning but one. 

7093. Did you understand the meaning of that to be, 
that I would use my utmost influence with my fellow 
rate-payers, to induce them to consent to what you 
would recommend ? — I did ; and I took that letter as evi- 
dence that the thing was likely to be settled, if we 
could agree to any basis for arrangement. 

7094. Did you not always understand that I had fre- 
quently stated, that although I was relator in that 
matter I had no greater power than any other rate- 
payer of Belfast?— I really could not tell what I 
believed as to your statements, for I did not read one- 
half of them. 

7 095. But, did you not distinctly understand, that my 
position as relator enabled me to do nothing, except I 

gained the assent of my fellow-townsmen ? Whether 

rightly or wrongly, I considered your position as relator 
gave you a great deal more power than your fellow- 
townsmen. 

7096. In what way ? — By having the management of 
the whole suit, and being the party at whose instance 
it was instituted, and the party at whose instance it was 
to be abated. 

7097. Do you not know that, irrespective of my 
interests, it was my absolute duty in Chancery to press 
that suit against the respondents ? — I do not pretend to 
judge of your duty. 

70981 But did you not understand that it was my 
absolute duty to press the suit in the Court of Chancery ? 
— That is a point I never considered. 

7099. If, in defiance to the opinion of you or any 
other gentleman, I had done any thing else, would not 
that, in point of fact, be carrying out a collusive and 
corrupt compact, particularly if I was the party bene- 
fited through it ? — By this agreement you made a com- 
pact. I do not think it would be collusive to have a 
settlement. 

7100. What step do you think I should have taken in 
the Court of Chancery ? — You are not in earnest in 
asking me. Ask Mr. Macdonogli and he will tell you. 

7101. Did you not distinctly understand, Mr. Bristoe, 
that the meaning of that letter was, that 1 would go 
forward to a town meeting and declare my opinions, in 
order that the rate-payers might be induced, of their own 
free will, to consent to an abatement of their equitable 
rights ? — I believed that you had the power to carry out 
our settlement. These were the terms of the letter, and 
I believed it. 

7102. And did I ? — I do not know ; that is a matter 
for your own consideration ; I believed that you would, 
or I never would have given five minutes to it. 

7103. What could I have done that I did not do? — 

I do not know. I am not saying that you could have 
done anything ; I simply say, that I expected when I 



Sept. 13,185s. 

James ~ 
Bristoe, Esq. 
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Sept. 18,18^1 entered on it that the conclusion we came to would be 

carried out : whether you had the power to carry it 

i*™® 8 i,’ out or not I cannot tell, 

ns , itsq. 7104 Did you think that I could give the special 
respondents £30,000 or £40,000 that the town was 
entitled to ? — You do not expect me to give an answer. 

7105. Did you, or any other party, call a town 
meeting ? — I can answer for myself, I never did ; and 
I never heard that any one else did. 

7106. Do you know Mr. Fitzgerald, the late Attorney- 
General 1 — No, I never saw him. 

7107. Well, do you believe that a few people of 
Belfast should take upon themselves to settle this, with- 
out the consent of their fellow-townsmen 1 — What does 
it signify what I believe ; a good deal depends upon 
who those parties are, and what authority they act on : 
we four took upon ourselves to settle it. 

Is it your opinion, really, that any number of par- 
ties in the town should take upon themselves to agree 
to a settlement of this matter, without going through 
the form of consulting the rate-payers in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Major. — As there is no such settlement, the 
witness need not give his opinion as to its propriety or 
impropriety. 

7108. Mr. Rea. — Will you tell me, Mr. Bristoe, are 
you still of opinion, that it would be desirable that the 
Town Council should be so constituted as to have it 
divested of all appearance or suspicion of political feel- 
ing? — My belief is, that it should never have any thing 
to do with politics. I believe that the functions of the 
Town Council are totally distinct from political, and 
should never have been so exercised. In making that 
remark, I beg to say, that I do not know whether they 
have been so exercised or not. 

7109. At the time you came to this conclusion, in 
your opinion, did you not do so under the strong belief 
that it should be so ? — I expressed no opinion of my 
own on the subject. 

7110. In addition to what you have stated, did not 
you believe that it would be most desirable that the 
boards of Water Commissioners and the Town Council, 
should be abolished, and forty respectable gentlemen 
nominated, under a statute to carry on the affairs of 
the town for a number of years? — I do not know 
whether that would be an advantage or not ; I have 
never considered the question. 

7111. Mr. Major. — Can you form any opinion about 
it ? — Oh, no, sir. 

7112. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that it would 
be as constitutional to do that as to force taxation on 



any number of the rate-payers against their will, for the 
relief of the respondents ? — I really do not feel that I 
can answer questions of that kind at all. 

7113. Do you really think, upon your oath, from 
your knowledge of the town, that it would be desirable 
to allow these respondents to escape, upon the payment 
of a sum of money ? — I think there is scarcely any 
purchase at which it would be too dear for the town to 
get rid of its present position. 

Do you not believe that antecedently to any pe- 
cuniary settlement, twenty respectable gentlemen of 
the Liberal party should be admitted to the Town 
Council ? [Objected to.] 

7114. Tell me, Mr. Bristoe, how much do you think 
they ought to pay now to the town ? — We have not 
awarded any thing to be paid to the town. 

7115. Do you know Mr. John Charters, and the 
party he acts with, the outward boundary men ? — I 
know him, but do not know the party he acts with. 

7116. If they were to get taxed for the relief of the 
respondents, do you not think that they ought to get 
their costs of opposing the private bills ? — Oh, I know 
nothing really of the merits of the case ; I do not know 
on what ground they went forward to oppose ; perhaps 
they are fairly entitled to it ; I know nothing of the 
circumstances. 

7117. But if the Committee threw out the hill, what 
would you say, then, as to the costs ? — I do not know 
what the legal effect of that would be. 

7118. If Mr. Charters laid out £700 in opposing the 



bill, in your opinion should he not be repaid it ; do 
you know that if your opinion is carried out, Mr. 
Charters’ property will be taxed upwards of £100? — 

I do not know. 

7119. Do you not think that, if so, he should be in- 
demnified from costs ? — That is no ground on which I 
could come to the conclusion that he should ; it might 
depend upon other circumstances. 

7120. Do you think he should pay costs, and also 
pay for the relief of the respondents ? — I cannot form 
an opinion, and should not be asked upon the subject. 

7121. Give me a notion of what terms you would 
recommend? — I know nothing of the terms of Mr. 
Charters’ question at all ; I do not know whether he 
wentforward properly or not, and whether he is entitled 
to his costs. 

7122. First, what do you recommend as to the Chan- 
cery suit? — You have the document, and my opinion is 
now, that it should be less, as I stated. 

7123. Do you think that the £11,500 should still be 
paid ? — No. 

7124. How much, then, do you think should be paid? 
— I do not know what they have paid since, but I would 
make some allowance for it. I do not know what 
further expense the party that were to have paid the 
£11,500 were since put to. 

7125. Mr. Major. — You do not think they should pay 
£11,500, and such legal expenses as they have since . 
been put to ? — No ; I would abate the £11,500, perhaps, 
not to the entire extent of the expenditure, but I would 
certainly make an abatement for their costs since in- 
curred. 

7126. Mr. Rea. — The costs they put themselves to? 
— No, but the costs they have been put to by the 
arrangement not having been abided by. Was the ar- 
rangement abided by by the party who promoted it ? 
— You know it was not. 

7127. Was not the giving of notice for a private bill, 
and the proceeding for a private bill, a complete viola- 
tion of the terms, in your opinion? — I think not; I 
think that the giving notice for a bill may have been 
from a belief that it was necessary to do so, as the time 
was then so short ; and I do not believe that by giving 
notice for a private bill, the parties ever contemplated 
going away from the arrangement. 

7128. On what do you ground your belief, Mr. 
Bristoe ? — On the simple fact that they immediately 
complied with the -terms; they declared themselves 
satisfied, and carried it out. 

7129. Did they put in the ten men?— Oh, that is 
another matter. 

7130. Did they put in the ten men? — No. 

7131. Did they go to the Attorney -General ? — I do 
not know, I am sure. 

7132. Did they call a town meeting? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

7133. Did they seek to promote the Bill? — I can- 
not tell. 

7134. Between the time that you signed that docu- 
ment and the time that the preamble was declared not 
proven, did they ever use any effort to carry it out? — 
So far as we were concerned they carried it out. 

7135. What did they do ? — They lodged the money. 

7136. How much money did they lodge with you? — 
They lodged £11,500, or the receipts for it. 

7137. What did they lodge? — Deposit receipts of 
the Belfast Banking Company. 

7138. Did they lodge any cash at all? — No; the 
£11,500 was in receipts. 

7139. Signed by whom? — I cannot tell — one of the 
directors. 

7140. Mr. Macdonogh. — Very good security, I pre- 
sume ? — Oh, yes. 

7141. Mr. Rea. — Why did they not lodge the money ? 
— I cannot tell you. 

7142. The words are — “ That on this being effected, 
and £11,500 lodged in our hands.” Mr. Bristoe, you 
did not get the £8,590 ? — I got deposit receipts of the 
Belfast Banking Company to that extent. 

7143. Mr. Major. — Were they as good as cash 1 — 
Yes, sir. 
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7144. Mr. Rea. — Not worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on ? — I would give you cash for them to-morrow. 

7145. Well, now, Mr. Bristoe, in whose name was 
the money lodged? — Mr. Lemon’s and mine, I think. 

7146. In the Belfast Bank, was it ? — Yes. 

7147. Now, although you got deposit receipts, was 
the money, in point of fact, lodged in the Belfast Bank ? 

, I could not tell you. If they give receipts for money 

that they do not get, they are very wrong. I could 
have compelled them to pay it. 

7148. Mr. Major. — They were not likely to give the 
receipts without getting the money ? — I think not. 

7149. It was lodged in the name of Messrs. Lemon 
and Bristoe ? — I think so. 

7150. You are sure of that ? — I think those were the 
names. 

7151. Have you the deposit receipts? — No; they 
were given up. 

7152. Mr. Rea — But it was not lodged in the names 
of Messrs. Dunville and Macnamara? — No; I think 
their names were not in the receipts. 

7153. Mr. Major — Was not that money forthcoming 
for the parties entitled to it ? — Decidedly. 

7154. At any moment? — Yes, sir. 

7155. Mr. Rea. — Now, who was it that refused to 
trust Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara with the de- 
posit receipts of the Belfast Bank for £8,500 ? — I do 
not know that that was intended. 

7156. Who was it proposed, when you meant pounds 
and said pounds — who was it proposed the transfer 
with regard to the deposit receipts ? — Nobody proposed 
that transfer. 

7157. How was it adopted? — I did not adopt it. 

7158. Taking the paper instead of the cash ? — Yes, 
and I would take it to-morrow again. 

7159. Did any one suggest it? — Nobody. The 
money was sent to me in that shape, and it was quite 
satisfactory. 

7160. Did you ask for the £8,500? — No; I never 
asked for any thing. 

7161. Mr. Major. — You had not any occasion to ask 
for it? — Not the least. 

7162. Mr. Rea. — Was not the meaning of this agree- 
ment of yours that the money should be lodged in the 
names of the four, and then that if the Bill was passed 
it should be absolutely Mr. Dunville’s and Mr. Mac- 
namara’s ? — Yes, that is the meaning of it. 

7163. Was not the meaning of it this, that the 
money, £8,500 in cash, should be lodged with the four 
of you? — Yes. 

7164. And that you should put it wherever you 
thought fit? — No. 

7165. That you should lodge it wherever you thought 
fit ? — No ; we said nothing about where it was to be 
lodged. 

7166. But do you mean to say that the power of lodg- 
ing it, after receiving it, did not rest with you ? — No. 

7167. With whom did it rest ? — We took the deposit 
receipts as cash. 

7168. Was not the meaning of this that you should 
get £8,500 and keep it? — The meaning was that £8,500 
should be placed in our control, to be paid over to Mr. 
Dunville and Mr. Macnamara when required. We had 
the power to do so. 

7169. But was it placed under your control? — No. 
The names filled up were only two out of four ; but I 
considered, as long as I had the custody of the receipts, 
it was as much under the control of four as two. 

7170. But in place of cash they gave you receipts ? 
-—Yes. 

7171. And instead of four names two? — Yes. 

7172. And these two their own men? — So far as 
carrying out their view on their part you may oall it 
so ; and so far as paying £11,500 went they substan- 
tially carried out the award. 

7173. Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Bristoe, that if 
that document was accepted as it stood by the opposing 
rate-payers, that on the face of it it appeared to be a 
corrupt agreement, whether it was intended so or not. 
Would you not consider that that document, if accepted 
and acted on, would be impeachable as a corrupt agree- 



ment ? — I am not a judge of such matters. It was not Sept.is, 1858. 
intended to be such. 

7174. But do you not think that it might be con- 

strued as referring to the buying off of a petition in ns 0e, ‘ sq ' 
Parliament, of which the House of Commons is noto- 
riously jealous. Do you know any means by which, 
if it had been accepted, it could have been enforced ?— 

That was not my part of the matter. 

7175. Were there any proposals made to you by Mr. 

Dunville and Mr. Macnamara, that if the agreement 
substantially made could be put into such form that it 
could be legally carried out with the privity of the 
Attorney-General, that the parties would be willing to 
act upon it? — I do not understand your question. 

7176. Were there any proposals made to you by Mr. 

Dunville and Mr. Macnamara? — At what period do 
you mean ; is it subsequent to the award ? 

7177. Yes? — None whatever, nor of any kind. I 
am not aware that I ever had a communication with 
these two gentlemen after the time we settled on the 
terms of settlement. I had no communication with Mr. 

D un ville after the sign iug of the document, that I recollect. 

7178. At the time you signed that, did you seriously 
believe that any Attorney-General could approve of a 
document meaning on the face of it this, and nothing 
less, that ten Whigs should be put into the Corporation 
and £11,500 paid ? 

Mr. Major. — You need not answer that question 

7179. Mr. Rea. — Well, I cannot ask you that ? — -Any 
facts you want that I know, I am at your service. 

7180. Were you a party, Mr. Bristoe, to the passing 
of this resolution — “That it would be very injurious 
to the interests of the town to increase the present 
large debt secured upon the rates payable by the in- 
habitants. That it is manifest that, in order to pay in- 
terest on this debt and the other outlay of the borough, 
the present rates must be greatly raised, and the pre- 
sent taxation to which the borough must be subject 
will, in the opinion of this meeting, have the effect of 
retarding the prosperity of the town.” Were you a 
party to the passing of that resolution, at a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Belfast, held in the Commercial 
Buildings, on the 17th of April, 1850, to oppose the 
Belfast Improvement Bill. You are stated in the paper 
to be there ? — I am sure I could not recollect whether 
I was there or not, hut I did oppose the Bill of 1850. 

I opposed the application to borrow money, and on 
that very ground. 

7181. Do you think that that was one of the resolu- 
* tions ? — It is likely that it was. 

7182. Were you a party to this — “That, as a debt 
of£200,000 has, within the last four years, been incurred 
by the Town Council of this borough, it is the opinion 
of this, meeting, that the new streets which it is proposed 
by the present Bill to open, are not of sufficient necessity 
to justify the Council in incurring the additional debt; 
nor will the public benefit by such works be commen- 
surate with the outlay which they will involve?”—.. 

Y ery likely I was. 

7183. Were you present when Mr. John Mulholland 
addressed the meeting at great length ? — Oh, yes. I 
recollect Mr. Mulholland speaking upon that subject 

7184. Could you say whether or not the proceedings 
of that meeting were reported with substantial accuracy 
in the Northern Whig of the day following? — Oh, Ido 
not know any thing about it. 

7185. Could you form an opinion as to whether it was 
or was not accurately reported? — Oh, I do not now 
know any thing about it. I could not express an opinion 
on the subject eight years after. 

7186. Will you tell me why you think this ex post 
facto law should be passed ? — I am not a Commissioner. 

7187. Give me your opinion why you think in 1858, 
that these men should be indemnified for doing, without 
the leave of Parliament, what you prevented Parliament 
from allowing them to do in 1850 ? — Do you want me 
to give my reasons why it should be settled, and the 
litigation put an end to ? The reason why I tbink that 
the litigation should he put an end to is, that I think it 
is seriously injurious to the interests of the town, and 
that its continuation would be still more so. 

2 I 2 
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7188. Will you tell rne why you believe that suit to 
be seriously prejudicial to the interests of the town — 
just give me your reasons specifically? — I think it is 
totally unnecessary to give reasons ; because, as to giving 
specific reasons for a thing like that being injurious, it 
would be superfluous. 

7189. You have expressed an opinion, Mr. Bristoe, and 
I would be glad to have the reasons on which you ground 
that opinion specifically ? — I cannot give any specific 
reason, except the result of my own observation the 
whole time it has been going on. 

7190. Tell me what you observed? — I have observed 
the credit of individual parties questioned in consequence 
of it; I have observed the improvements of the town 
put a stop to altogether ; I have observed a large amount 
of property lying waste that nobody can make any use 
of ; these are three matters of observation ; and I have 
observed a most enormous expense incurred, that some- 
body will have, ultimately, to pay ; I have observed a 
number of people, of respectable station, in Belfast, kept 
in a state of constant anxiety and harassing on a sub- 
ject in which, I think, they were as little guilty as I was. 

7191. Any other reason, Mr. Bristoe? — I have given 
enough. 

7192. Now, with regard to the credit of individuals, 
were you speaking of the suitors — the parties in the 
suit? — Yes, the parties who were supposed to be in the 
suit, or might be supposed to be implicated in it. People 
at a distance do not know who are the suitors. 

7193. Could not people at a distance find out, if they 
thought fit. to inquire? — Yes, and did inquire, many of 
them. 

7194. Does not that follow from every proceeding of a 
mercantile character in bankruptcy? — I do not under- 
stand that question. 

7195. Is not the credit of individuals affected by every 
suit of an important character? — That is a very general 
question. 

7196. Is there any thing attributable to this suit 
that is not to any other? — Yes. I think this suit in- 
volves the credit of the most respectable traders in Bel- 
fast, and produces a greater effect at a distance than any 
private suit, of which parties at a distance would never 
hear a word. 

7197. But, would it not teach them never to do it 
again ? — 1 am sure the same parties will not do it again. 

7198. Did it affect the credit of individuals to a greater 
extent than the litigation of the bankruptcy of the Tippe- 
rary Bank? — I have no knowledge of the extent of either. , 

7199. Surely you must have some knowledge of it. 
Did it affect the credit of individuals to a greater extent 
than the bankruptcy of J. Durnell ? — I have no know- 
ledge of the extent to which it affected the credit of in- 
dividuals. There were a number of failures in conse- 
quence of that. 

7200. Did it affect the credit of individuals more than 
the bankruptcy of the Royal British Bank ? — I have no 
measure of the extent of either the one or the other. 

7201. Did it affect the credit of individuals to a greater 
extent than the bankruptcy of Messrs. Praeger? — I 
should say that it did a good deal. 

7202. What was the extent of that failure? — I do 
not know. 

7203. About how much ? — I do not know at all. 

7204. Was it £50,000? — It must have been more. 

7205. How many people were involved in that bank- 
ruptcy? — I do not know. 

7206. Do you know the amount for which those par- 
ties, the respondents, are probably liable, even if the 
law was carried out to the extreme against them ? — I do 
not know any thing about it. 

7207. Are you aware that in no event, even if all 
went against them, would it be to a greater extent than 
from £50,000 to £100,000? — No; but I should think 
that a good deal. 

7208. Do you think that because men choose to com- 
mit breaches of trust, and protract litigation, at their 
own hazard, the result of their misconduct should be 
put upon innocent parties? 

7209. Mr. Major. — Do you know that of your own 
knowledge ? — I have no knowledge at all about it. 



7210. Mr. Ilea. — Tell me the names of persons con- 
cerned in the business, who, as you have told us, were 
as little guilty as you were ? — I have no knowledge on 
the subject; I merely expressed a belief. 

7211. But you swore that you believed the suit in- 
volved persons who were as little guilty as you were ? 

I do believe so. 

7212. Who are they? — I would not make distinctions 
between the parties, because I have not knowledge 
enough ; but I may state, that there were members of 
the Town Council, who were as little guilty, either as to 
error of judgment or malajides, as I was. 

7213. Do you believe mala Jides as to no one ? — I do 
not mean to say so. 

7214. You say there were some, then? — No, I do not. 

I said I believed there were parties I believed to be 
as little guilty, either as to mistake or mala /ides, as I 
was myself; but I do not say there was any malajides. 

7215. But you are only speaking of your belief? — Yes. 

7216. And you have not any positive knowledge with 
regard to it ? — Not a single bit. 

7217. According to your opinion, upon your oath, 
Mr. Bristoe, do you believe that Mr. John Potts was free 
from mala jides? — I know nothing about Mr. John 
Potts ; any thing he did, or any thing he omitted. 

7218. I do not ask your knowledge but your belief? 
— I will not express any belief on the subject. 

7219. Why were you so ready to express a belief 
favourable to the respondents when you will not express 
an opinion unfavourable to them ? — Because I believe 
they are entitled to the benefit of that belief when I 
can bear testimony to it. 

7220. Why do you not express an opinion, as to 
guilt? Have you not the same means of forming an 
opinion as to guilt as to innocence? — Except it is of a 
mere individual I have reason to form a belief on one 
and not on. the other. 

722 1. Do you mean that living here since 1842 you 
have not formed a belief ? — I have lived here since 1809, 
but I have not the means of forming an opinion as to 
many of them. 

7222. Do you think Mr. Potts was free from mala 
jides ? — I do not know. 

7223. Do you believe it? — I can form no opinion; I 
know you very often accused him of it. 

•7224. Was Mr. Bates freefromthe charge of malajides? 
— I should say that if there was any thing wrong it was 
Mr. Bates that did it; but I have no knowledge on the 
t subject. He was the ostensible adviser of the Council. 

7225. Now, were not Mr. John Potts, Mr. Robert 
Lepper, and Mr. Robert Lindsay, as active as Mr. Bates 
ever was ? — I do not know whether they were or not. 
I have no means of knowing. 

7226. Did you ever hear, or do you believe, that Mr. 
Bates ever said that they were as bad as ever he was ? 
— I never heard any thing of the kind. 

7227. Do you believe, Mr. Bristoe, that those parties 
by fraud and malpractice for a series of years, practi- 
cally deprived a large number of their fellow-citizens 
of their right to be represented upon the Town Council ? 
— You know perfectly well that I never took any part 
in local politics to any extent; and that I have no 
means of knowing the conduct of any party connected 
with it. 

7228. You talk about the property lying waste. 
Were you aware that they could get leave to set or sell 
that property by making an application to the Court of 
Chancery? — In stating it was lying waste I simply 
mentioned a fact ; I do not know whether it could be 
avoided. 

7229. Do you say it would not be lying waste but 
for the Chancery proceedings? — No ; 1 could not say that. 

7230. When you talk about improvements being 
stopped, what do you allude to ? I think there are 
some matters for the benefit of the town that should be 
absolutely gone on with. 

7231. What are they? — The Blackstaff nuisance, 
Gaddell’s entry ; some more avenues into Smitlifield. 

7232. What else ? — I do not now remember more. 

7233. Are these the improvements you blame the 
Chancery litigation for stopping ?— They are stopped. 
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7234. But you say that it is one of the reasons for 
the property lying waste, and the improvements being 
stopped ? — Is it not so ? the fact is as I stated it. 

7235. Do you believe that the Blackstaff nuisance 
was not abated because the Chancery litigation was 
commenced ? — No, I do not believe it was. 

7236. Do you not believe that that part of the duty 
of the Town Council was grossly neglected before the 
proceedings commenced ? — I do. 

7237. Do you not believe that the widening of 
Caddell’s entry was left undone long before the litiga- 
tion ? — It was never done yet. 

7238. Did they not get power to do that by the Act 
of 1845 ? — I do not know. 



7239. Was it not at the same time that they got Sept. 13,1858. 

powers to widen the approaches to the bridge 1 ! — I have 

read and seen in the various publications on the subject i 11 ? 1 ® 8 „ 
that it was so ; but I have no knowledge on the sub- ns oe ' sq ' 
ject. 

7240. Are you aware that, with that nuisance to 
abate, they applied ^£5, 000, in 1855, to the reduction of 
the mortgage debt? — I do not know whether they did 
or not. 

7241. If they did so, and had powers to apply it to 
other objects, do you not think that they should have 
applied it to the Blackstaff nuisance ? [Objected to. 

Objection allowed.] 



John Owden, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison on affirmation. 



John Owden, 



7242. I believe, Mr. Owden, you are a merchant in 
Belfast? — I am. 

7243. Are you a member of the firm of Richardson, 
Son, and Owden? — I am. 

7244. I believe you are extensive linen merchants 
and bleachers ? — We are. 

7245. I believe by birth you are an Englishman? — 
I am. 

7246. How long have you resided in Belfast ? — I am 
in Belfast eleven years. 

7247. I believe you have no personal interest what- 
ever in the matter to be inquired into ; you are not one 
of the respondents ? — No. 

7248. Are you of opinion, Mr. Owden, that it would 
be for the benefit of Belfast that the litigation now 
pending should be adjusted and arranged ? — That is my 
opinion — that it should be adjusted and arranged. 

7249. You have no personal interest yourself in it ? 
— No personal interest at all in the litigation. 

7250. And never interfered in municipal or corporate 
.affairs yourself? — Never. 

7251. Now, upon what terms, Mr. Owden, in your 
opinion, should these matters in litigation be adjusted 
and arranged ; have you formed any opinion as to how 
it should be done ? — The opinion I have formed is 
that the special respondents — the Town Council — have 
acted under the opinion of their solicitor, and, having 
acted in that way, they are not personally responsible 
for the amount of the money expended ; that they have 
done it, from all I can learn — from all that came before 
me — bond fide, aud under the advice of their own 
solicitor. I should think, if I were in their place, that 
I might have acted in the same way, as far as I can judge. 

7252. Are you of opinion that the unsecured cre- 
ditors — you know who I mean — should get valid se- 
curities, the town taking the property ? — I am perfectly 
of that opinion. 

7253. The respondents are willing to pay all the law 
costs ; do you think that a fair proposal on their part ? 
— Well, I do. I think that if they pay all the law 
expenses, if they have no political biases, it is sufficient 
punishment for them. 

7254. Mr. Major. — Then, you think that they should 
pay all the law expenses that were incurred ? — I do, sir. 

7255. What do you say, Mr. Owden, as to the unse- 
cured creditors? — That they should have their debts 
secured on the rates of the town — that is my opinion — 
the town taking the property. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7256. You think, Mr. Owden, that the respondents 
should pay the costs of their own solicitors ? — Yes, I 
consider so. 

7257. Aud the costs of the Corporation? — Ye3j all 
the costs. 

7258. And the costs of the opponents of their private 
bills ; is that your opinion ? — No ; I do not exactly 
understand that. The costs of those who first entered 
into the litigation should be paid. 

7259. Who should suffer most — the parties who vin- 
dicated the law, or the parties who violated it ? — It is 
a question to me whether the law was violated. I do 
not know whether the law was violated. 



7260. Who was it first spoke to you about the busi- 
ness — your coming here to give evidence ? — I think it 
was Mr. Johns spoke to me first. 

7261. The solicitor for the delinquents ? — I do not 
know whose solicitor he is. 

7262. When did he speak to you ? — Some days ago ; 
about a week or a fortnight ago. 

7263. And is it from the private resumS of the case 
he put before you that you are expressing your opinion ? 
— He put no resume before me. 

7264. Well, is it from the conversation you had with 
him? — He asked me to come forward and give my 
opinion. I give it for what it is worth. 

7265. Are you of opinion that the respondents 
should pay any penalty to the town in abatement of 
the rates ? — I think — my opinion is — that if they pay 
all the expenses, their own law costs and the other, that 
it will be quite punishment enough for them. 

7266. Do you mean in Chancery or Parliament? — 
The law expenses in Chancery and Parliament, so far 
as their own expenses goes. 

7 267. Do you mean, that if they are to get a complete 
amnesty, that theyshould indemnify their opponents from 
all the costs in Chancery and Parliament, and of this in- 
quiry? — I think it would be a good arrangement to 
settle it in that way. 

7268. Do you not think, in case they agree to that 
proposition, that it would be a very fair arrangement 
to leave the Commissioners to allocate the sums pay- 
able to the different parties who might have claims, 
either for the costs before Parliament or the costs in 
Chancery ? — I do not rightly understand that. 

7269. Suppose you consider that the respondents 
should pay the costs of their opponents in Parliament 
and Chancery, and of this inquiry, would you not think 
it desirable to leave the amount to be ascertained and 
distributed by order of Her Majesty’s Commissioners? 
— To leave the amount to Her Majesty’s Commissioners ? 

7270. Yes? — Well I should think it would. 

7271. Would it be fair to leave that question to the 
ten gentlemen who sat on the Committee in Parliament? 
— Really, I cannot answer that question. I cannot form 
an opinion on that. 

7272. Now, Mr. Owden, did you ever act as a mem- 
ber of the Corporation ? — Never. I acted on a charita- 
ble corporation. 

7273. Were you ever solicited? — I think I was so- 
licited. 

7274. You have acted as a member of a charitable 
corporation ? — Yes. 

7275. Did you execute your trust ? — That is to be 
proved. 

7276. What charitable trust did you execute? — lam 
a member of the Belfast Charitable Society. 

7277. Were you ever a member of any other chari- 
table society ?^-Not that I can recollect. 

7278. Suppose you had neglected your duty as a 
member of that society, should you Suffer for that 
neglect, or the persons for whom you were trustee ? — 
Well, if I had committed a breach of trust, and that it 
waS proved that I had committed a breach of trust, of 
course, I should be liable to an action, I should suppose. 

7279- And was not one reason for your disinclination 
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to act upon other corporations the fact that you had 
not time to attend to them? — Well, I think, that was a 
reason. 

7280. When you said that if you had been a member 
of the Corporation you might have acted in the same 
way, suppose, that from false confidence in a clerk or 
solicitor, or other person, and for your own ease and 
comfort, you had neglected your duty, and found that 

ou were deceived, would you not consider yourself 
ound in honour, as a gentleman, to indemnify those 
who suffered by your neglect? — That is along question. 

7281. Well, you said you would leave the pecuniary 
distribution to the Commissioners; do you think it 
would be for the benefit of the town that the Corpora^ 
tion should continue as it is ? [Objected to.] 

7282. With regard to the unsecured creditors, sup- 
pose that you had been the Treasurer of the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Owden, would you not have felt bound to 
discharge the duties of your office? — Well, I think I 
should. 

7283. Now, suppose you had improperly and illegally 
received moneys to the extent of £45,000, or there- 
abouts, from a number of innocent parties, would you 
not feel it your duty to give that money back to them 
without being compelled to do so by law ? — If I can 
suppose myself to have acted in tha t way, I ought to 
give it back again. 

7284. Would you not feel it your duty at once, on the 
discovery, to give the money back ? — I think I should. 

7285. And suppose you had been foolish enough to 
give money to the Corporation that you had no right to 
give, would you not feel it your duty to proceed against 
the parties to whom you gave the money, and try to 
get it back ? — Do you mean, lent money to them. 

7286. Yes ; if you gave them money you should not 
have given, would you not feel it your duty to try and 
get it back ? — If I had been Treasurer to the Corpora- 
tion, and gave them money, I should not : — I do not 
understand that exactly. 

7287. If you had allowed the Corporation to draw 
upon you — to over-draw upon you — would you not try 
to recover your money from the Corporation, and not 
from other parties ?— Well, I suppose that would be my 
course. 

7288. Now, with regard to those unsecured creditors, 
I suppose you have some times lent money on mortgage 
yourself? —Yes. 

7289. Have you generally taken the precaution to 
put it into the hands of a respectable attorney? — Yes. 

7290. And have sometimes only got three or four per 
cent.? — Yes; according to the value of money and the 
value of the security. 

7291. Now, at the time you lent money in that way, 



on the security of a mortgage, would you have found 
any difficulty in getting a larger amount of interest on 
more questionable security ? — 1 do not know that that is 
very clear. A questionable security I would not have 
for any amount of interest, perhaps. 

7292. Would your sympathy be all on the side of 
those persons called unsecured creditors, and against the 
rate-payers of Belfast ; are your sympathies with the 
unsecured creditors ? — Yes ; because I think they lent 
their money bona fide. If I lent money in the same way, 
I think I should feel that I should have it back. 

7293. But have they not been guilty of neglect? — 
Well, I cannot think that they have. A respectable 
Corporation borrowing money through their attorney 
would seem to me not to require much inquiry. 

7294. Would you consider, Mr. Owden, that, as a 
lesson to other people, if you had become an unsecured 
creditor, to the great damage of the rate-payers, you 
would be very safe to get back the original sum you 
lent without any interest whatever ? — It might be safe, 
but I do not think it would be just. 

7295. But, suppose the rate-payers were to consent 
to do something for them, would you not think that 
fair ? — I should think not. 

7296. Do you think that they should not pay any 
penalty whatever, but just be as safe as if they took 
the ordinary precaution you took when you lent your 
money? — I cannot say that they did not take the ne- 
cessary precautions. I do not see any thing that would 
have excited their suspicion. There may have been, 
but I cannot see any circumstance to excite suspicion 
in the lending of the money. I think I might have 
easily lent money myself in the same way as they did. 

7297. Do you not think, Mr. Owden, that it would 
be most detrimental to the interests of public justice, if 
a precedent were to be established by which men lend- 
ing money to public bodies having no lawful authority 
to borrow it, should be entitled to receive it from rate- 
payers on the mere plea of hardship ? — Did they not 
advertise for the money? It was exposed to the public 
that the money was to be borrowed, and if the rate- 
payers wished to protest against the loan, they had an 
opportunity to do so. 

7298. Mr. Major. — You are assuming that the un- 
secured creditors thought that they were safe in lending 
the money? — Yes. 

7299. Mr. Rea. — Do you keep your money in the 
Belfast Bank ? — In the Northern Bank. 

7300. Are you a shareholder ? — I am not a share- 
holder. 

7301. Are not the banks considerably interested in 
upholding the credit of these respondents ? — I do not 
know. 



Sinclair Mulholland, Esq., sworn 

7302. I believe you are a magistrate of the counties 
Antrim and Down ? — County Down. 

7303. You were, for a number of years, connected 
with the trade of Belfast? — Yes. 

7304. You have lately resided some miles from Bel- 
fast? — Ten miles from Belfast. 

7305. Are you a director of the Ulster Railway? — 
Yes ; one of the directors. 

7306. And possessed of considerable house property 
in the town of Belfast? — Not considerable. I have 
some property between £300 and £400 a-year, I think. 

7307. Erom your knowledge of Belfast and position 
here, are you of opinion that it would be for the benefit 
of the town that the matters now in litigation should be 
adjusted and settled ? — Most certainly. Most decidedly. 

7308. You know what I mean by the matters in 
litigation ; — the Chancery suit ? — Yes; I do. 

7309. Do you consider, Mr. Mulholland, that the 
continuance of that litigation is injurious to the town of 
Belfast ? — I do. 

7310. Have you formed an opinion as to the proper 
terms upon which that litigation should be adjusted ? — 
I do not. 

73.11. Can you state what, in your opinion, would be 



and examined by Mr. Harrison, 
fair in regard to that adjustment? — That is something 
of the same style of question. I can only explain my 
feeling. I think that these corporate officers, being 
elected by the town, the town had full confidence in 
their judgment, or they would not have elected them. 
The opinion I have formed is, that though they may 
have fallen into some errors in judgment, the town is 
bound to compensate them for so doing, acting under 
the advice of their legal adviser, and without any per- 
sonal advantage, so far as I know ; presuming there is 
no personal advantage received by them. 

7312. You know the class of persons called unsecured 
creditors ? — Yes, I do. 

7313. Now, the town taking the whole property pur- 
chased by the entire debt, secured and unsecured, would 
you be of opinion that the unsecured creditors should 
get valid securities ?— I am of that opinion. 

7314. And that the town should take the property? 
— Certainly. Yes ; and should keep it. 

7315. The special respondents, some of whom I pre- 
sume you know, have offered to pay the costs of the 
Chancery suit ? — I was not aware of that ; for I have 
not identified myself in any way, even by reading or 
otherwise, with the matter. 
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7316. And they have offered to pay the costs of the 
Corporation, their own and the relators’ costs ; do you 
think that that would be sufficient punishment to those 
gentlemen ? — I think, in repeating the view I took 
before, that they were acting in all financial and legal 
questions under the opinion and advice of their solicitor. 
I think it is a fair offer on their part, admitting that 
they may have gone further than possibly they might 
have gone otherwise. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7317. Do you not think there is a distinction in the 
guilt of the parties. [Objection.] Well, the innocence 
of the parties ? — In what respect, Mr. Rea ? 

7318. Are there not some of them more innocent 
than others ? — I told you I had not been looking into, 
or reading the proceedings, or what took place for many 
years, and I cannot define which was innocent or guilty. 

7319. Would you say Mr. Fenton was more innocent 
than Mr. Potts?' — I do not know the details at all of 
the matter. 

7320. Now;, are you of opinion, Mr. Mulholland, that, 
at the very least, if they should get scot free, they are, 
at any rate, entitled to pay all the costs to their op- 
ponents in Chancery and before Parliament?— Well, I 
think, the answer on record before is an answer to that. 
I have repeated my view — that they acted, as they 
thought, for the good of the town, and that they acted 
under the advice of their legal adviser. They have 
offered a compromise, and to give a certain portion, as 
mentioned by Mr. Harrison. What that portion is, I 
do not know, but I think it is sufficient. 

7321. Do you think they should pay the costs of Mr. 
Charters and the other gentlemen who incurred costs 
in opposing them before Parliament ? — No. 

7322. You think that Mr. Charters should pay those 
himself ? — I do not know what Mr. Charters has done. 
There is a question about the outside boundary. I 
have my own feelings as to the position they should be 
placed in. 

7323. What is that? — I am not justified, possibly, in 
volunteering my opinion. 

7324. What do you think should be done upon those 
gentlemen for their breaches of trust ?— H do not know 
that any breach of trust was committed. 

7325. Do you mean to say, Mr. Mulholland, that you 
think that the properties of those gentlemen should be 
saddled with heavy taxation ? — I recollect when I was 
largely engaged in business, rather considering the out- 
side parties, not in the Corporation district, at least not 
liable to pay taxation, I thought they were rather too 
fairly treated— rather unjustly to others ; for, as a large 
flax-spinner, our consumption of coals was exceedingly 
large, and opponents to us, or rather others in . the same 
business, paid no taxation of the kind. I know I felt 
jealous of it. 

7326. You think that any portion of the debt that 
may be put upon the borough should be put upon the 
entire borough as it is now extended? — Well, I do not 
know how far it is extended, I am sure. 

7327. It is extended by Act of Parliament to a cer- 
tain distance ? — If they are recipients of the benefits 
I think they should pay taxes. 

7328. Suppose that these gentlemen are to be taxed 
20 per cent, per annum, or thereabouts, extra for the 
relief of these respondents, do you not believe that they 
should be indemnified from the costs and loss they were 
put to ? — The Commissioners are the best judges of that. 

7329. - But they are to judge according to the evi- 
dence? — Repeat your question. 

7330. Do you think that if the properties of the op- 
posing rate-payers are to be saddled with extra taxa- 
tion to the extent of 20 per cent, per annum for the 
relief of the special respondents, that the rate-payers 
should be fully indemnified for all the costs they have 
been put to in maintaining the law? — Well, if these 
costs were incurred in improving the general character 
and position of the town, and that they were participa- 
tors of it, I think they have a right to pay them, if they 
were participators in the benefits for which these moneys 
were expended. 



7331. I am speaking of the rate-payers of the inner Sepi. 13,186 

boundary — Mr. Shaw, Mr. Ferguson, Dr. Denvir?— 

You confuse me by naming names, for I do not know , 

their position in the town. WhoUrM 

7332. You know the position of the Catholic Bishop, 
do you not ? — I do ; I am not speaking of their local 
position, but of where their property is. 

7333. Suppose that a great number of gentlemen re- 
sided in the centre of the town, and paid large sums of 
money for opposing bills in Parliament, should they 
not have those moneys restored to them before being 
compulsorily taxed ? — In giving my opinion on that 
question, and the answer I have given, I must say, no. 

7334. Do you think they should suffer severely? — I 
answer that by saying that those gentlemen were elect- 
ed by the town, men of position and property, and on 
whose character there was large reliance, or they would 
not have been elected — I say that every act of theirs, 
unless it be a gross breach of trust, should be recognised 
by the town and rate-payers. 

7335. A gross breach of trust?— I will not call it 
even gross. If they have in any way personally bene- 
fited by any acts in connexion with the Corporation, I 
think that that is a breach of trust. 

7336. Are you aware that the Chancellor decreed 
those acts as gross breaches of trust ? — I am not. 

7337. Would you consider “ flagrant ” stronger than 
“ gross ?”• — I think they are much alike. 

7338. Your opinion is altogether founded upon the 
fact that these men were elected ? — Yes, and the position 
in which they were. 

7339. And all the opinions you have expressed are 
founded upon that supposition ? — Gh, certainly. The 
same principle applies to the director of a railway com- 
pany. I am a director of a railway company ; and if I, 
by an error in judgment, do any thing wrong, and that 
after that I am re-elected, I consider that the parties who 
re-elect me have confidence in me, and are accountable 
for my acts, unless they are gross breaches of trust. 

7340. But if you had secured your re-election by 
fraud and malpractices, do you not think that you 
would be entitled to suffer ? — I would. 

7341. And Would you suppose against them what you 
have supposed against yourself ? — Certainly. 

7342. Now, Mr. Mulholland, do you not think that par- 
ties are entitled to rely upon the law as they find it? — 

I think they are bound to do it. 

7343. Would you approve of the practice of making 
corporations legislators ? — No. 

7 344. Do you not think it most desirable to compel 
corporations to keep within their powers ? — I do. 

7345. Are you not aware that there is a strong dis- 
inclination on the part of individuals to involve them- 
selves in litigation with corporations? — Yes. 

7346. In consequence Of that feeling of apprehension, 
do you not believe that corporations are often led to 
take the risk of doing acts which they know to be ille- 
gal? — Well, I cannot say that if I were a member of a 
corporation I would do an act that would be illegal. 

7347. But do you not think that members of a cor- 
poration would often do in their corporate capacity 
what they would not do in their individual capacity ? 

— [Objected to]. 

7348. Do you know any punishment I should suffer, 

Mr. Mulholland? — No. 

7349. Because the Corporation borrowed £50,000 for 
gas, and misapplied it? — Yes; but the question is, did 
they misapply it. Did they go beyond what they 
thought their legal powers as told by their legal adviser. 

7350. Are you aware that Mr. Tracy, the resident 
magistrate, expressed his opinion, upon his oath here, 
that the time I had wasted in this business was equiva- 
lent in value to £5,000 ? — No. 

7351. Now, suppose that I had wasted time of con- 
siderable value in trying to support the law against this 
Corporation, without any other advantage than the 
abatement of my taxation by 20 per cent, or there- 
abouts, do not you believe it would be most unjust to 
pass an ex post facto law to deprive me of an advantage 
gained at such peril and risk? — I think, if you have 
volunteered to excite this question, as much for your 
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own amusement as for the good of the town, I do not 
think you should be compensated. If you had bona fide 
and tangible grounds for your position, then, I think, 
you should. 

7352. Now, suppose that some individual attending 
that great meeting of 1850, had been bold enough to 
go into the Court of Chancery, then do you not believe 
that breaches of trust to the extent of £50,000, and 
upwards, would have been prevented ? — Well, you speak 
of opposition in 1850; I recollect nothing of it, and 
therefore I could not tell. 

7353. Well, suppose on the first breach of trust 
having been committed, that some individual rate-payer 
had, at great peril and risk, taken proceedings against 
this Corporation, do you not believe that three-fourths 
of these breaches of trust would not have been com- 
mitted? — If any rate-payer had found out a decided 
breach of trust, I think it was his duty to oppose the 
Corporation committing that breach of trust. 

7354. You mean to say that it was the duty of one 
to fight the battle of the entire rate-payers ? — No; if 
there were breaches of trust, it was the business of the 
entire body to take it up. 

7355. But if they had been sued after 1849, after the 
borrowing of the entire gas money without applying it 
to the purpose of gas, would the £36,000 due to Mr. John 
Thomson ever have been imperilled? — If I answer the 
question, I admit that.there is a breach of trust. I do 
not admit it. There may have been an error of judgment. 

7356. Suppose they had been called to account in 
1849, do you not think that the £36,000, now seriously 
imperilled, would never have been in jeopardy ? — I can- 
not tell you what the result of that proceeding would 
be. If there was a breach of trust, it was the duty of 
the rate-payers, or you, as their solicitor, to have en- 
deavoured to put a stop to it. 

7357. Do you not think that the result would be to 



have prevented them borrowing £45,000 from those 
dupes called unsecured creditors ? — If there was a breach 
of trust, the sooner it would have been undertaken the 
better, to prevent it in future. 

7358. You are exceedingly anxious to have this 
matter settled ? — Not exceedingly. I am very desirous 
for the good of the town, and in that view I am very 
anxious to have it settled. 

7359. Are you aware that it is the intention of the 
rate-payers of their own opinions to get up a subscrip- 
tion to indemnify the respondents, as soon as the gross 
amount that they are to pay is settled? — I am not, in 
any way. 

7360. Would you wish to have those gentlemen in- 
demnified at the expense of parties who do not wish to 
indemnify them ? — If those parties are guilty, let them 
suffer ; but I think I have answered the question before. 

7361. But suppose there was a subscription-list got 
up for the relief of the special respondents, and another 
for the relator, and another for the opposers of the Bill, 
which would you subscribe to ? — I do not think that that 
is a legitimate question. 

7362. If Mr. Bernard Hughes would give £500 to the 
list for the relator and his friends, what would you give 
to the list for Mr. John Thomson and his friends? — Not 
a penny, in any case. 

7363. You only express your opinion? — I have ex- 
pressed my opinion faithfully. 

7364. Suppose it should turn out that half of the 
rate-payers protested against being bound by your 
opinion, and that Parliament declined, in consequence, 
to help the special respondents, tell me, would you not 
give £500 towards their relief ? — I would feel bound in 
no case to do so. 

7365. Not a penny? — Not a farthing. I would feel 
bound in no case to do so. . 



Rev. John Edgar, d.d., sworn 

7366. Dr. Edgar, I believe you are a clergyman, 
resident in Belfast? — Yes. 

7367. And have been so for a number of years ? — Yes. 

7368. About how many ? — Upwards of thirty. 

7369. 1 believe you are also one of the professors of 
the Presbyterian College here ? — Yes. 

7370. Have you, Dr. Edgar, taken a leading part in 
the affairs of Belfast, in your own capacity ? — Yes, I 
have frequently been promovent of public questions. 

7371. Can you tell me whether, in your opinion, 
it would be for the benefit of the town of Belfast that 
the matters in litigation should be adjusted and settled 1 
— Oh, I think it would be most important if we could 
come to a decision on the subject, because the continuous 
litigation has affected most injuriously some of the very 
best interests of the town, it is affecting the interests 
of the town injuriously in its commercial affairs ; it is 
affecting the interests of the town injuriously in its 
social interests and in its moral interests ; it is per- 
petuating dissension and strife ; and, decidedly, I be- 
lieve that, even in relation to those parties interested, 
it is unfair and unjust to continue them in such a state 
of mind and in such a state of feeling as they have been 
in so long. I mean the special respondents. 

7372. Do you know the class of persons called the 
unsecured creditors, Dr. Edgar? — Yes, I do. I am at 
present chairman of the committee that represents 
them. 

7373. Now, is it your opinion that those gentlemen 
should get valid securities ? — Oh, yes. In every effort 
that I have made to endeavour to promote a settlement 
of this matter, I have always taken for granted, in ad- 
dressing both parties, that there should be security 
given to the unsecured creditors. 

7374. And the town, I presume, should take the pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

7375. Mr. Macdonogh. — Should get what they have 
gotten ? — Yes. 

7376. Mr. Earrieon . — Are you of opinion, Dr. Edgar, 



nd examined by Mr. Harrison. 

that there should he any penalty imposed upon the 
special respondents, except the paying of the costs of 
the Chancery suit ? — Why, if I looked at the matter as 
a new mode of getting out of a difficulty — and I have 
often conversed with both parties upon the subject — I 
think that a certain sum should be advanced bythem ; 
but if I am to look to the strict letter of the law, I do 
not think there should be any penalty upon them ; and 
I say so advisedly, because, suppose that they had been 
guilty of all that their opponents lay to their charge, I 
think they have been very heavily punished. They 
have paid dear, I believe ; for a number of them — men of 
very great talent — have given to the public affairs of 
the town, and for the good of the town, time, and talent, 
and energy, and knowledge, that might have realized 
much for them as private property. I never heard any 
man, whose opinion was worth any thing, saying that 
they had appropriated one shilling to their own per- 
sonal advantage. I believe, from all I have heard upon 
the subject, that what they did they did, as they be- 
lieved, by the advice of a man to whom they looked as 
a man of great legal knowledge and of great talent ; and 
I can say myself, that in any dealings I had with the 
same man, I always found him exceedingly anxious to 
avoid taking any responsibility upon himself, by obtain- 
ing the advice of counsel. 

7377. That is your own personal experience? — That 
is my own personal experience in reference to a man 
who is now gone. And I believe still further, that, 
even supposing it were true, which I do not acknow- 
ledge, that any of those men had acted basely and un- 
faithfully — those who are gone or those who have ceased 
to be able to pay — I feel quite sure that there are men 
who are now liable, who are utterly incapable of doing 
any thing dishonest, or ungenerous, or unjust. There 
are many of them who have been my closest and most 
intimate companions and friends for many a long year, 
and if I am to look for worth and honesty, and honour 
anywhere, I would look among them. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7378. Dr. Edgar, what is the amount of your interest 
in this business? — I am not aware of any interest I 
have more than a common interest in Belfast, and my 
anxiety to promote its prosperity, except the simple 
circumstance that I am a resident outside the old 
boundary. 

7379. Are you one of the petitioners in that position ? 
—No. 

7380. Are you sure you have no interest, either 
direct or indirect, in this business ? — I have an interest 
in one sense, and I have to state it. That is to say 
that I am a member of some Committees that have lent 
money to the Town Council, that now appears to be 
money upon scrip, and not upon mortgage. In that 
sense I am interested. 

7381. What is the amount of that? — There is one 
sum of £800, and another sum of £400 ; but 1 have no 
interest in the world in it myself. I am a trustee for 
widows and orphans. I have no personal interest in 
the thing, less or more. 

7382. But are you not liable, as trustee, to indemnify 
those persons for whom you act? — I am a member of a 
Committee, I. said. 

7383. Are you not liable in that capacity, as trustee, 
to repay that £1,200 if it should be lost by having been 
leut on bad security? — £800 of it was lent by the onty 
parties who had the power of lending it at all. They 
are the sole parties in the case. 

7384. Are you liable or not ? — As to law, I do not 
know. 

7385. Do you consider yourself liable to recoup that 
£1,200 to those for whom you act as trustee ? — I do not ; 
and one reason why I say so is this, that the money 
was lent by the whole body of contributors to the 
Widows’ Fund ; and who are to recoup or to demand ? 

7386. What was the amount of that ? — £800. 

7387. Was it you that put forward the notion of 
lending it to the Town Council ? — It never came into 
my head at all. 

7388. Then why was it lent ? — It was brought for- 
ward at a meeting of the body. 

7389. Who suggested this mode of investing it ?— I 
do not know. 

7390. Was it Dr. Cooke ?— No ; he was not there. 

7391. Any friend of his? — I suppose they are all 
friends of his in one sense ; but it was not any person 
belonging to the General Assembly. 

7392. Who is the attorney to the General Assembly ? 
—I believe that it is Mr. Macrory ; but that has nothing 
to do with the present case, for the money does not be- 
long to the General Assembly. 

7393. Was it not a pity when he was acting for you 
that you did not ask his advice ? — He was not acting 
for us. 

7394. Did you ask his opinion ? — No, we did not. 

7395. Does’ he not make it a rule not to charge Pres- 
byterians ? — If I went to ask an opinion of a man who 
did not charge me I might have asked Mr. Bates, for 
be never charged me for any thing he did for me. 

7396. Did you ask the opinion of any lawyer? — I do 
not recollect ; I have no doubt they did. 

7397. Do you know Counsellor Gibson, a member of 
the General Assembly? — I do, an excellent, worthy 
man ; but you are on the wrong scent altogether, for the 
money does not belong to the General Assembly. It be- 
longs to the widows and orphans of what was called the 
Secession Body. The two funds are entirely distinct. 

7398. Are you not joined together? — We are not 
joined together as to our Widows’ Fund, and the Ge- 
neral Assembly have no control over it. 

7399. Did you ask the opinion of any attorney ? — I 
have no doubt that those who were interested did. 
Dr. Wilson did, I have no doubt. I know this much, 
that I never was present at any resolution to lend 
money that there was not a strict attention to legal 
advice in the case ; but as to this case I do not recollect. 

7400. Did you make any attempt to recover your 
money ? — No, we did not. 

7401. Did you not pass some resolutions to proceed 



against Mr. Thomson, or the members of the Corpora- Sept. 13,1858. 
tion ? — No, nothing of the sort, that I recollect. — - 

7402. Were you in doubt about doing so ? — I do not Edgar^nD 

recollect any motion upon the subject, less or more. ' ’ 

7403. Do you recollect conversations about it? — I 
recollect we had meetings to discuss our position, and 
something was said as to the propriety of taking legal 
steps ; but nothing was done that I remember, and I 
believe that nothing was done. 

7404. Were yon not solicited to hold back from pro- 
ceeding at law, on the ground that somehow or other 
they would get a Bill ? — I do not recollect any thing 
of the sort. I recollect there was a proposal of sub- 
scribing or of giving assistance to the amount of a 
year’s interest for the purpose of getting a Bill ; but that 
was a proposal not made to us merely, but to all the 
scrip creditors. 

7405. What became of the money you subscribed ? — 

I subscribed nothing. 

7406. Was any amount received? — There was some 
money received. Mr. Boyd has scrip and he can answer. 

7407. Did he pay any thing to any one? — Not that I 
know of. 

7408. Now, with regard to these Corporators, upon 
your oath, are they not a set of very bad boys ? — I have 
already said — I say, that if I go to select aman of my confi- 
dence, I can find no superior man to Mr. Samuel Fenton. 

7409. Mention the names of the men you referred 
to ? — I will mention thenames of Mr. Samuel M'Causland, 
of Mr. John Lyttlc, of Mr. William Carson ; I could 
mention the names of a number of others I see before me 
at this moment here. 

7410. Do you include Mr. John Lindsay? — Yes;Ido 
say that I have been always on terms of intimacy with 
Mr. Lindsay, and I never saw any thing in Mr. Lindsay’s 
conduct that did not give me a high opinion of his excel- 
lence and worth. It is exceedingly unpleasant to be 
referring to individuals. 

7411. Do you include Mr. John Potts? — I did not 
specify him. 

7412. Well, do you ? — I do not know him sufficiently, 
but so far as I can learn of him or know him, he holds 
a highly respectable character in Belfast. 

7413. Is not Mr. Potts an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church ? — I have heard so, I do not know positively. 

7414. Is he not one of Dr. Cooke’s elders ? — I believe 
he is. I have not seen him for a length of time. He is 
invalided for a length of time. I may say, that with 
respect to these individuals as a body, and as far as I 
have had any connexion with them, I must say, that in 
all my efforts to promote a settlement — a fair and equit- 
able settlement of this matter, every one of those gentle- 
men to whom I went manifested the most perfect spirit of 
conciliation, and there was no proposal that I consi- 
dered equitable that I made to them that they rejected; 
and when I, with a number of others, that were looked 
upon as the friends of both parties — when we went to 
the Town Hall and made proposals of peace to those 
gentlemen, they unanimously acceded to those terms. 

That I must say for those special respondents as a 
body. 

7415. What proposals did you make to them ? — There 
were proposals made for a settlement at that time upon 
certain conditions, and they were satisfied with them. 

7416. What were the conditions? — I do not recollect 
positively, but I will state such of them as I recollect. 

I know that some such coiiditions as these were those 
that I put before the different parties in trying to make 
a settlement : that there should be a settlement of the 
question with respect to the £50,000 for gas ; that there 
should be a security given to the unsecured creditors ; 
that there should be a common office for the collection 
of the different dues of the town ; that there should be a 
provision for the payment of the law expenses; and that 
upon the Bill being passed that the members of the 
Council should resign, and that new members should be 
chosen by a public meeting of the town ; something of 
that sort. I do not exactly remember the identical 
language, but something to that effect. 

7417. How much were they to pay ? — I really do not 
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Sept. 13,1858. recollect, but it was I think, a sum that had been speci- 
— ~ fied by Mr. Valentine, and some one else previously. 

Edl' a 7418. Was lt £20,000 1—1 do not recollect. 

’ ‘ ' 7419. Was it £20,000 and costs! — I could not say; 

but the simple fact is, that it could have been got, what- 
ever it was ; that is a simple matter of fact. Expect- 
ing to be examined, I looked for the document, but un- 
fortunately could not find it. 

7420. Mr. Macdonogh. — How long is that ago? — Oh, 
two years ago. We were not able to settle the matter 

' then ; it does not bear upon the present case ; new mat- 
ters have come out, and new payments have been made 
largely since then. 

7421. Mr. Major. — But it had of course relation to the 
matter then ? — Oh, yes, in relation to an amicable settle- 
ment at that time, two years ago ; but it could not bear 
upon the present case as far as cash is concerned, be- 
cause there have been new payments. I merely referred 
to it to show that those gentlemen have manifested an 
amicable spirit, and a disposition to’ meet the matter 
fairly. 

7422. Mr. Macdonogh What was the amount of the 

pecuniary offer at that time ? — I do not remember. If 
it is of importance I will endeavour to find it out. 

7423. Mr. Rea. — In whose handwriting was the do- 
cument ? — I think it was in the handwriting of Mr. 
James Barnett. 



7424. Now, so far as you recollect, was it not about 
£20,000 that was offered 1 — I have said that I do not 
recollect the sum, and you need not lose time on that 
point. I will try and get it if you are anxious to know it. 

7425. I want your belief? — I have told you I do not 
recollect. 

7426. Was it over or under £20,000? — I have told 
you I do not know ; and I will not express a belief. 

7427. Was it over £5,000 ? — Yes, I think it was. 

7428. Was it over £10,000? — I should think it was. 

7429. Was it over £15,000 ? — I do not know whether 
it was or not ; I do not recollect what the sum was, 
nor whether there was any reference to costs or not. 

7430. Was it more than £15,000, Doctor; I am 
speaking of the gross offer ? — I do not recollect. 

7431. Now, Doctor, will you let me have an idea of 
the equitable terms which, according to your view, 
should be adopted ; how much do you think the special 
respondents have paid up to the present on their 
various movements ? — I do not know ; one man told 
me the other day he had paid £800, and that he was 
liable to £200, and he is not a very rich man. 

7432. How much did they pay altogether; was it 
£13,000 or £14,000 ? — I have no idea. 

7433. Do you happen to know that the opposing 
rate-payers have paid several thousands of pounds ? — 
I do not know, indeed ; I do not know who the oppos- 
ing rate-payers are, except yourself. 

7434. Will you swear that, Dr. Edgar? — I do not 
know any person in the capacity of opposing rate- 
payer except yourself and those who have nominated 



you. 

7435. Do you not know Dr. Denvir? — Yes, I do ; but 
I do not know him as an opposing rate-payer ; I never 
knew him in that capacity. 

7436. You never did ? — He never mentioned it to me. 

7437. Do you know Mr. John Clements? — Yes, I 
know him. 



7438. Do you know Mr. Mackenzie Shaw, the dis- 
tiller ? — I do not, nor do I want to know him. 

7 439. Do you know Mr. Francis Ferguson ? — He is 
a very respectable man, but I do not know him in that 
capacity ; I read in the newspaper that you had men- 
tioned him in that capacity. 

7440. When you said that I was the only rate- 
payer opposing, did you mean what you stated? — I 
meant that all I know of the opposing rate-payers are 
those you state you represent here. 

7441. Do you mean to say that you would not give 
them or me one sixpence? — I tell you exactly; you asked 
me my belief. My belief is this, that just as a clever 
attorney you thought that this was a good job, and you 
tried your hand on it, and took the consequences. 



7442. You want to get an Act of Parliament to pre- 
vent me taking the consequences ? — Not at all. 

7443. With respect to those who are not clever at- 
torneys, but merchants, Mr, Ferguson and others, what 
should be done to them ? — Nothing at all ; I do not 
want to do any thing wrong to them whatever. 

7444. Would you give them sixpence? — I would 
let the law take its course with respect to both of you. 

7445. That is you mean the law should take its 
course with regard to the Treasurer, the respondents, 
the relator, and the opposing rate-payers ? — What I say 
is this. You are examining me with respect to your- 
self ; and I say you took up this case — and I have no ob- 
jection to you doing so, because that is all fair — you took 
it upas a legal speculation; and you cannot think it un- 
fair to stand by the consequences of yo ur own speculation. 

7 446. And suppose I had been dismissed in the Court 
of Chancery with £2,000 costs, how much less than 
the £2,000 do you think would the respondents have 
levied off me ?— I think it would have been very unfor- 
tunate for you, but you could not help it. 

7447. How much would you give me to indemnify me 
for the costs ? — I would give you nothing at all ; at the 
same time, if I saw you hard up, I would be willing to 
give you something. 

7448. But that would be at your discretion? — Oh, 
yes ; 1 value your talents highly. 

7449. How much do you think I ought to give you 
to prevent you getting that £1,200 ? — I do not think 
you ought to give me any thing, and I am perfectly sure 
I never will ask you for any thing. 

7450. Are you not aware that you never can get 
that money, the £1,200, without taking a portion of it 
out of my pocket; — the £1,200 that you gave to Mr. 
Thomson, and that lie will not give you back ? — Well, 
I am not sure of the law of the case, because there is a 
great variety of cases ; but my general belief is that it 
will require an Act of Parliament. 

7451. To take money out of the pockets of people 
who are unwilling to pay ? — No ; but to obtain pay- 
ment of money lent to the town. 

7452. If I had been defeated would it have required 
an Act of Parliament to have got the £2,000 ? — I do 
not think it is necessary to answer the question ; there 
would not be the least likelihood of the Parliament 
passing such an Act. 

7453. Suppose that Mr. John Lindsay had got a ver- 
dict for £3,000 in that little transaction between us, do 
you think it would be likely that I would get an Act 
of Parliament to make other people pay it? — No ; and 
I do not think he would have got the money either. 

7454. That is a very handsome observation? — My 
answer does not refer to your solvency or insolvency ; 
you are making suggestions of the most absurd kind, 
so that no inference can be drawn from. 

7455. Do you mean to swear that the answer you 
gave with reference to Mr. Lindsay not being able to get 
the money, did not contain a reference to my solvency ? 
— I did not intend it. 

7456. What other construction can you put upon the 
answer ? — You are putting suggestions, from which, as I 
said, no inference can be drawn ; you are supposing 
Acts of Parliament which could never pass, and I wanted 
to show you that the suggestion about Mr. Lindsay was 
equally absurd. 

7457. Are you of opinion that there will be an end 
of strife when this matter is settled ? — Oh, I warrant 
you that, as in times past, a good deal will exist. 

7458. Does not this strife arise from the wish of one 
party to oppress another ? — I cannot form an opinion 
on the subject. 

7459. Do you recollect the year before the Corpora- 
tion was formed ? — I do not know the occasion at all, 
though I recollect the time. 

7 460. Do you recollect that there wasmore strife then 
than now ? — It would be hard to balance these sort of 
things. There has been strife at different times. 

7461. Do you recollect the time that that frightful 
conspiracy to suborn perjury was discovered, in 1841 ? 
— I beg to decline taking for granted that there was a 
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conspiracy to suborn perjury ; for I have no evidence 
that there was any thing of the kind. I will not take 
those things for granted at all. 

7462. Do you recollect that it was then held out that 
there should be an end of all strife and dissension, and 
that a compromise should be entered into ? — I do not 
recollect. 



7463. And do you recollect that all the breaches of Sq>M3,l858. 
trust, and things of which the rate-payers complain, — — 

were the direct result of that compromise ?— Oh, I do 
not. I have heard this and that, but I have not infor- 
mation upon the subject to enable me to form an opinion 
at all. 



Alexander Dickey, Esq., examined on affirmation by Mr. Harrison. 



7464. Are you a resident in Belfast, Mr. Dickey ? 

I have resided in it since boyhood. 

7465. I believe you are under agent to Lord Done- 
gal’s estate?— 1 have been so for a number of years ; 
since December, 1845. 

7466. And I believe you are connected with the 
Queen’s College in this town?— I fill the office of bursar 
there, having charge of all its cash and property. 

7467. From your position as under agent, were you 
brought in contact with a number of persons from whom 
property was taken by the Corporation, for the purposes of 
the Town Improvements ?— Yes ; a large proportion of 
them had to pay rent in my office, and I came in contact 
with them as agent. 

7468. And you are personally acquainted with the im- 
provements and other acts of the Council in this town ? 
—Oh, yes, of course ; generally. 

7469. Mr. Dickey, from your position here, have you 
been able to form an opinion as to whether it would 
be advantageous to the town of Belfast that the pending 
litigation, the Chancery suit, should be adjusted and 
settled ?— Oh, I think there cannot be two opinions upon 
the desirableness of putting an end to the litigation ; I 
think we have had too much litigation, and the sooner 
it is brought to a close, the better, for many reasons. I 
believe that it would tend to promote better feelings 
amongst all classes, and that it would also tend mate- 
rially to elevate the character of thetown, and to improve 
its commerce ) as I believe that its character has been 
affected, and that it must materially have been injured 
in its commerce. I know with respect to the unsecured 
creditors, that many of them have suffered from the non- 
payment of their interest. One poor man, who holds the 
situation of gardener to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
of which I am a member of the Committee, has been 
prevented going into business for want of his money. 

7470. Do you think that they ought to get security 
for their money ?— Well, sir, there can be no second 
opinion about that either. 

7471. The town taking the property which was 
bought with their money ?— Certainly. I may mention 
with respect to the parties from whom property was 
taken, that it was a universal complaint that they did 
not get an equivalent for their holdings. 

7472. That is, that the town had got good bargains? 
y es . j know of one case in which I acted as arbi- 
trator in a case of reference. I acted for one of the 
parties from whom property was taken by the Council. 

7473 Proper precautions were taken to get it cheap, 

were they not?— I found as much anxiety to get it 
reasonable, on the part of Dr. Magee and others as it 
the money was their own. I found great difficulty in 
getting what I considered a fair value for the person tor 
whom I was acting, I only mention that to show that 
the Town Council used every effort to get the property 
at a fair value. ... 

7474 I believe you have not been identihed witli 
public matters, Mr. Dickey?— I have in public matters, 
but never in political matters. I have friends at both 
sides. I am a non-political man, and I hope 1 will be 
able to maintain my position. 

7475. Now, the unsecured creditors getting security, 
and the town keeping the property, the special respond- 
ents have offered to pay all costs of the Chancery suit ; 
their own. the relator’s, and the costs of the Corporation. 
Do you consider those fair and sufficient terms, and such 
as should be accepted ? — Well, I should think so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7476. How much will you subscribe, Mr. Dickey, 
for their relief?—! think it is probable I will not sub- 



scribe for the relator or for the Corporation. I do not 
see how I could without forfeiting my character of non- 
political. 

7477. But it does not follow that because you would 
give none, you would take money out of the pockets of 
other people ? — I do not think that it would take the 
money out of the pockets of other people. 

7478. Do you know that if your opinion was acted 
on, it would take the money out of the pockets of those 
who have been infamously used by the Corporation 
of Belfast ? — I do not think it would. I think that the 
Corporation have acted conscientiously and honestly in 
the matter, if erroneously ; that the parties have had 
the benefit ; and if the improvements should be done, 
the sooner the better ; and the parties should pay for it. 

I think that your costs should be paid, and that all par- 
ties will be dealt fairly with, and that this proceeding 
will have the effect of reconciling all classes. 

7479. Do you know the use of law at all, except to 
be abided by? — The law should be abided by. 

7480. Now, do you think that the parties who op- 
posed the different Bills should be paid their costs ? — I 
cannot give an opinion on that question. 

7481. Do you not think that they ought to be indem- 
nified ? — For the costs properly incurred I think they 
should. 

7482. In short, if the respondents are to be indem- 
nified, the opposers ought to be indemnified ? — In that 
case the town would have to pay both ; but I am riot 
here to give opinions on cases which I have not consi- 
dered. My opinion with regard to a settlement is, that 
honest, substantial justice should be done to all parties. 

7483. But that does not tell us what the honest, sub- 
stantial justice that should be done, is ?— I refer to 
various points brought before me, and stated on my 
examination here. 

7484. Do you not think that payment of costs to the 
opponents of the Bills would be fair, honest, and sub- 
stantial justice ? — I do not know what the costs of the 
opponents are. 

7485. Whatever they have been in Chancery and 
before Parliament ?— I do not know: unless the town 
generally supported them in the matter, I do not think 
they should. 

7486. Suppose one half supported them ? — Then, that 
half ought to pay them, perhaps. 

7487. And should that half also pay the other side ? 
— If the improvements that have been effected have 
been a benefit to the whole town, I think the whole town 
ought to pay for them ; and I have always said that I 
thought your own costs should be paid. 

7 488. Do you mean the costs out of pocket, or costs 
including loss of time ? — Oh, whatever time you have 
lost will be charged for by you. 

7489. You are under a delusion as to that?— Then, I 
am sorry for that, for I think you should be paid. 

7490. Do you not think that if there was to be 
a settlement, I should be amply paid for my loss of 
time ? — If I had your account I would give you my 



opinion. 

7 492. Can you not say yes or no ? — I think, of course, 
that the time for which you could fairly charge, you 
would be entitled to be paid in your bill of costs unques- 
tionably. 

7493. And do you think that Mr. Shaw, of the dis- 
tillery, should pay £50 or £60 a-year, and £50 sub- 
scription, to oppose the Bill, and all for the convenience 
of these gentlemen? — I do not know Mr. Shaw s case. 

7494 Do you know the case of Mr. Charters? — I do 
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not. I do not know whether either of these gentlemen 
were examined here, or their cases mentioned. I have 
been only here to-day. 

7495. Do you think, on your oath, that it would be 
just to him to fix the illegal debt on his property, and 
raise his taxation without his cousent, and leave him to 
pay the £50 which he expended in an effort to support 



the law ? — I do not know. That maybe simplyan assump- 
tion of facts, and I will not give an opinion. I have 
property in the outside boundary that will be subject to 
taxation, and I am quite willing to pay it ; as there have 
been improvements I should pay it. The outside bound- 
ary ought to pay a fair proportion for the improvements 
that have been effected. 



Rev. Thomas Fitzwilliam Miller, -sworn and examined by Mr. Harrison. 



7496. I believe, Mr. Miller, you are Yicar of Belfast ? 
—I am. 

7497. IIow long have you been resident in the town ? 
— Ten years. 

7498. And have acted as Yicar during that time ? — 
Yes. 

7499. Have you had frequent opportunity of knowing 
the public feeling in this town? — Yes, frequent. 

7500. Now, is it your opinion, from your means of 
knowledge, that it would be beneficial to the town that 
the matters in litigation should be adjusted and settled? 
— Certainly. Most necessary, and most beneficial to the 
interests of the town in every way j and I am speaking 
professionally as regards myself. 

7501. Can you state any thing with regard to the liti- 
gation, Mr. Miller ; has it affected the town in any way 
prejudicially? — Well, with respect to that part which 
concerns myself, I must say it has affected, very con- 
siderably affected the charities of the town ; and very 
considerably in my own immediate profession. I may 
mention to the Commissioners that I had obtained a 
grant of £2,000 from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the erection of two new churches in the town of 
Belfast, if I could raise a sum of £2,000 more ; but 
such was the depressed state of matters in Belfast, in 
consequence of the Chancery suit, that I could not 
raise £20, and I had to beg of the Commissioners to 
give me further time, and in consequence of the state- 
ment I made to them they gave me a little more indul- 
gence ; so that I will virtually lose the amount if the 
Chancery suit is not concluded. 

7502. You know the class of persons called unsecured 
creditors? — Yes, I do. 

7503. Is it your opinion that those gentlemen should 
get security, the town taking the property ? — It is 
certainly both just and merciful that they should get 
security. 

7504. The respondents in the Chancery information 
have offered to bear the costs of that litigation ; do you 
think that these are fair terms of settlement ? — Well, I 
will tell you exactly the idea I have formed, after much 
•consideration : I think that, so far as the retrospective 
costs are concerned, that the special respondents should 
bear them ; but as there is not, in my belief, one penny 
of moral delinquency attaching to them, I think that 
the prospective costs should not be borne by them. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Rea. 

7505. Well, so the Chancery suit affects the existence 
of the Established Church in Ireland? — In Belfast, if 
you please. 

7506. Mr. Miller, will you just tell me, upon your 
oath, does the continuance of the Chancery suit seriously 
affect the existence of the Established Church in Ire- 
land ? — No, not in Ireland ; I am talking of Belfast. As 
the Vicar of Belfast I come forward to give my opinion 
as to matters affecting us locally. 

7507. Do you swear that it has tended to prevent 
the increase of the Established Church in Belfast ? — I 
have stated a circumstance, and can give you the letters 
in reference to it from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
[Reads letters from Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 
reference to a grant of a sum of £2,000.] The answer I 
had to give was exactly what I have given ; that such 
was the depressed state of the town, in consequence of 
this Chancery suit, that they must give me a prolonga- 
tion of time ; and they said, in reply, that they would 
do so. 

7508. Have you got a copy of the reply? — No; I 
give it extemporaneously. 



7509. Is that the substance of it? — Yes. 

7510. When did you read it last ? — Last month. 

7511. About what day was the date of the letter? 

The 14th of July. 

7512. Did you reply by return of post? — No. 

7513. When? — After I had gone to several indivi- 
duals, who had formerly aided me. I may say, that of 
all former contributors, some of the best and most 
charitable are amongst the special respondents; and 
when they could not contribute, of course other parties 
would not. 

75 14. Mr. Macdonogh — I do not think lie ever knew 
the mischief he did until now? — I think he did not, and 
1 seriously and solemnly say that here. 

.7515. Mr. Rea — Did you get nothing at all ? — No. 

7516. How much were you to raise? — £2,000 ; and 
I have before raised £2,000 for other churches, and 
chiefly from those very persons who are special respon- 
dents ; if you were in my place, Mr. Rea, you would 
feel that. 

7517. Wlieu did you get this order to raise the £2,000? 
— It is about nine months ago. 

7518. And do you raise £2,000 each year? — Some 
years I have done so. 

7519. But is itan annual collection ? — No, only when 
we want to erect new churches. 

7520. When did you raise money last, previous to 
these abortive efforts ? — About a year since. 

7521. How much did you get then ? — £1,000. 

7522. When last before that? — The year before that, 

£ 2 , 000 . 

7523. And the year before that? — £1,500, and £500 
still remains due. 

7524. You got £1,500 in 1855?— Well, I could not 
exactly tell you the year, but I know that within 
the ten years I have been here, we have built three 
churches. 

7525. £2,000 in 1856, £1,000 in 1857, and nothing 
in 1858, is that it? — From the depressed state of the 
town, in consequence of the Chancery suit. 

7526. Now, Mr. Miller, do you persevere in swearing 
upon your oath, that you could not raise that money in 
consequence of the Chancery suit? — Well, I am on my 
oath, and I speak from experience; I would say the same 
thing on my word as on my oath, that I could not. 

7527. Do you happen to know that the Chancery 
suit, as you call it, has been virtually suspended since 
July 1857? — What my impression is is this, that the 
cloud is still over the respondents, and that until it is dis- 
persed confidence will not be restored. 

7528. And was it not in active progress, when you 
raised the £2,000 and the £1,000 ? — No, it was not ; at 
least the disturbance of the town did not commence 
until you took up the matter at the vestry; that was 
the first upset to me, in regard to the churches of the 
town. 

7529. What did I do then ? — I would be sorry to tell 
it here ; I would rather you did notask me. 

7530. Ok, tell me ? — The best way for me to answer 
would be to ask what did you not do ; you turned the 
parish church into a bear-garden ; you trampled upon 
law and order ; you subjected myself to the grossest 
insults of the rabble, and it was with great difficulty I 
escaped with my life: that is all your doing. 

7531. Have you anything more? — Well, indeed I 
need not enumerate much more, I think. 

7532. Tell me any thing more of a like character ? — 
Well, I will tell you, if you want to know : the poor who 
were supplied with coffins, were deprived of them 
through your means, so that many of them remained for 
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days together unburied ; and the poor deserted children Mr. Major . — You need not answer that question. Sept.Vi, 1858. 
you would not suffer to be taken under fostering care. There is no contradiction in the matter. 

7533. Any thing more ? — That is sufficient. 7556. Mr. Gopinger . — Has there been a falling off 5^'-5j* oma8 . 

7534. In other words, Mr. Miller, you mean that I with respect to charities generally? — Yes, sir. MiHer 

was the party most active in abolishing the parish-rate 7557. Mr. Rea . — With respect to the special respon- 

of some £600 a-year, levied upon the town of Belfast, dents, from whom you received subscriptions, to whom 
Is that what you mean? — The parish-rate has been did you apply? — I applied to Mr. Fenton, Mr. Ewart, 
given up since the great opposition that you with the and to others of the special respondents. I do not 
rabble raised. exactly recollect them now. 

7535. What did it amount to ? — Two hundred pounds 7558. What others ? — Well, I cannot call to mind, 

a-year for the Officers of Health. If I had the list I could tell you at once. I applied 

7536. What altogether? — It varied according to cir- to Mr. Samuel Nelson. These and the others are 
cumstances. Something over £400 a-year altogether. large contributors to charities, and other people are 

7537. And do you not believe and know that not one- much influenced by seeing their names down when I 
fifth of it was applied to its legitimate purpose? — Every go amongst them. And if I fail with them I fail alto- 
penny of it was applied to its legitimate purpose, and gether. 

not one penny misapplied. The Officers of Health were 7559. Did Mr. Samuel Fenton subscribe ? — Yes; he 

gentlemen who acted gratuitously, and were of the subscribed £25 to the Mariner’s Church. 

highest reputation, men of integrity and honour. 7560. When did you apply to the others that made 

7538. How much of it did Mr. Rogers get from year excuses? — I went after the date of this letter in July, 

to year? — Whatever the vestry put on. I suppose I applied to them, and they told me it was impossible, 
about £30. owing to the depressed state of matters in Belfast. 

7539. What became of the parish-rate books and the 7561. Were these applications made and refusals 
papers connected with the parish-rate? — The parish- given after you had seen the warrant that the Queen 
rate books were purloined or taken away from Mr. was to sign, in the columns of the News Letter ? — No I 
Rogers. V ith that I have nothing to say, and know did not see it. 

nothing of i t. . 7562. Were you not aware of the Commission ? — This 

7540. Did you get the notice from the creditors to matter, the erection of the Mariner’s Church, has been 
produce the documents? — I got so many notices that I pending for the last year. 

really forget the one you refer to. They were all illegal 7563. Why did you not go before the Commission to 
and I did not attend to them. inquire into their miseries ? — 1 did know nothing of that 

7541. Upon your oath, do you not believe that Mr. before, and know nothing of it. 

Rogers made away with those books and papers, to 7564. Is Mr. John Thomson a member of your con- 
avoid the investigation? — There was no Occasion for gregation? — No. 

any thing of the kind. The books were all correct and 7565. Is he not a member of the Church ? — Yes. 

plain. There was no occasion to make away with them. 7566. Why did you not endeavour to induce him to 

7542. Was not his house burglariously entered ? — give back the money to the unsecured creditors ? — I 

never bring my position to bear to influence people in 

7543. And nothing taken but a large bundle of books money matters. 

and papers ? — I believe that was the case. 7567. But has he not plenty of money under his con- 

7544. Mr. Major .— Where were the premises? — In trol. £40,000 would be nothing to him ? — I suppose not. 

Ohurcli-street, opposite the parish church, and this per- 7568. Was it not very cruel of him to allow those 
son was a collector. In his .absence the books were people to remain in distress for want of their interest 1 

taken, and he states they were purloined. — There must have been some cause for it. 

/ 545. Mr. Rea . — You say thatl have done this, that, 7569. If he had paid them their interest, and taken 
and the other. Now, do you believe, upon your oath, his chanco of being paid as much as he deserved from 

that the premises were burglariously, entered ? — Well, Parliament, would not that have been the proper course ? 

as the matter has been stated, I do believe it. — I cannot tell. 



7546. And you do not believe that Mr. Rogers was 7570. You would not wish any alteration in the Cor- 

tlie person that made away with the books and papers? poration, Mr. Miller ? — I leave that matter to tho rate- 
— No, I do not believe it. payers. 

7547. When that terrific disturbance was created by 7571. It suits very well, eh ? — I have given you my 
the rabble, meaning the rate-payers ? — No, I did not answer. The rate-payers are the best judges of these 
mean the rate-payers. I have too high a respect for the things. 

rate-payers to say any thing of the kind. 7572. Well now, with regard to these cruel fellows 

7548. W ho were the parties supporting the rates ? — that opposed the Bills, and got the decision of the Clian- 

1 he rate-payers. cellor, you would make them pay sharply. Would you 

7549. Do you recollect seeing Mr. Bates there ? — Yes. not let them lose every penny, those who subscribed to 

7550. Was he not anxious to have the abolished oppose the Bills and soforth? — I never heard of any 
rate supported? — Yes, and other gentlemen there ; but person subscribing with respect to the Bills. 

I saw that your attack was directed specially against 7573. Who spoke to you first of giving evidence? — 
__ 1 have been speaking to several of the gentlemen ; and 

(551. Do you know how that rate was collected in when the matter was pending before the Committee of 
former years ; were not Mr. Potts, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. the House of Commons, I was going over voluntarily to 
Bates, the parties chiefly concerned in imposing that give my evidence, affected as I am by the stagnation of 
rate? — Not chiefly. The Officers of Health felt an in- matters in Belfast. 

terest more than they, and I more than all. 7574. Who was it that spoke to you first about giving 

1 552. Now, with regard to the coffins for the poor, do evidence before this Commission? — I spoke to Mr. 
you not know that there was a voluntary subscription Johns. We met in a railway carriage going to Carrick- 
got up to provide coffins for the poor ? — Yes, long after fergus. 

that; you yourself were asked to subscribe. 7575. Had you any conversation on the subject ? — 

7553. Were they not put upon the county according 1 told him that I had intended going to London to give 
to law? — No. I do not know any thing about the law. evidence. 

7554. Are not the children supported out of the 7576. Did he read you any paper with regard to the 
•county rate? — There is no longer the means from the terms of settlement ? — No. 

parish-rate. 7577. Have you any view with regard to that?— I have. 

7555. Do you persevere in the contradiction that you 7578. What is it? — First, that a law of amnesty 

evied £2,000 and £1,000, while the Chancery suit should be passed, and that the special respondents should 
was active, and could collect nothing while it was sus- pay the retrospective costs ; the prospective costs to be 
P e,lded ? paid by the town. 
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Sept. 13 , 1858 . 75 79. Do you mean the Chancery costs? — Yes. 

7580. And the costs before Parliament? — Yes. 

Kev. Thomas 7581. Any thing for me? — I never took you into 
M^Uer a " 1 account. I think it was not for the benefit of the town 
you acted, but in a speculative mood, for personal 
aggrandizemen t. 

7582. Did I not tell you that it was the Established 
Church I wished to be at? — You told me more than I 
wished to hear. 



7583. I thought you had forgiven me? — Yes ; I for- 
give you all your faults, as I expect to be forgiven my 

7584. You think that the rate-payers should pay the 
debt ? — I think that, inasmuch as they have derived 
the advantages of the improvements ; and inasmuch as 
we know that there is no moral guilt attachable to any 
of the respondents, the rate-payers should bear the debt. 



Sept. 14 , 1858 . 

John Pim, 
Esq. 



Eighteenth Day. — Tuesday, September 14, 1858. 



John Pim, Esq., examined on 

7585. I believe, Mr. Pim, you have been engaged in 
business in Belfast for a number of years? — 1 have. 

758C. In what capacity? — In mercantile business. 

7587. About how many years have you been so en- 
gaged, Mr. Pim ? — More than thirty. 

7588. And you have observed the improvement and 
advance of Belfast during that time, I presume? — I have. 

7589. Have you ever been in the Corporation ? — 
Never. 

7590. Have you ever taken any part in municipal 
business ? — Never. 

7591. Is it your opinion, Mr. Pim, as a merchant of 
Belfast, that it would be for the benefit of the town that 
the litigation now pending should cease ? — Certainly ; 
we have had enough of it. 

7592. Are you of opinion that the Chancery pro- 
ceedings should be adjusted? — Decidedly. 

7593. Do you think that the continuance of it is in- 
jurious to the town of Belfast? — I think it has interfered 
with the business of Belfast, particularly business con- 
nected with the Corporation ; and, altogether, it has kept 
us in a very unsettled state, which is very undesirable. 

7594. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 
on which the litigation should he adjusted? — I think 
the Bill introduced into Parliament last year expressed 
something very like what would be about the terms on 
which it should be settled. 

7595. That Bill is not now before the Court. Would 
you please to express what, in your opinion, would be the 
fail-terms of asettlement?— I think that the sum of eighty 
and odd thousand pounds which has been borrowed 
on scrip, should be consolidated as part of the funded 
debt of the Corporation, and that the parties who lent 
it should be paid interest from the day they lent it. 

7596. The town keeping the property ?— The town, 
of course, keeping the property. 

7597. Well, the special respondents, Mr. Pim, have 
offered to pay the costs of the suit — both their own 
costs, the costs of the relator, and the costs of the Cor- 
poration. Do you think that these are fair terms to 
propose ? — I think they are rather liberal terms. 

7598. Are you of opinion that these improvements 
and that expenditure has been for the benefit of Bel- 
fast, though perhaps in excess of their legal powers ? — 

I think that the opening of Yictoria-street and the 
alteration of the markets have been very great im- 
provements. When 1 came to Belfast, and for years 
after, the horse-fair was held in Barrack-street, and it 
was a very great obstruction to public business by ob- 
structing the thoroughfare, and having horses shown 
there throughout the day ; and there was a good deal of 
intemperance also. Having the markets consolidated 
in one place is a very great improvement to the town. 

I think they have made one mistake, not a very con- 
siderable one, in forming Carlisle-circus here ; I think 
a few pounds might have been saved there. I think 
that the members of the Corporation, many of them, 
bestowed a great deal more time on the business of it, 
than I can well understand that men of business could'. 

I for one, could not have given up my time that way. 

I think they are to be felt for, being in the position in 
which they have placed themselves ; and that it is but 
reasonable and just that they should be extricated from 
that position. 

7599. Do you think, Mr. Pim, that that is the strong 
feeling in Belfast ? — I think that it is the feeling of all 



affirmation by Mr. Harrison. 

the respectable classes of the community, and of men 
of all classes. In my acquaintance there are few ex- 
ceptions. There are some dissentients. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7600. What part of the community would you call 
respectable ? — I think that every man who conducts 
himself respectably is respectable. 

7601. Do you know whether there are any portions 
of the community of Belfast who are not in the habit 
of conducting themselves respectably ? — The police re- 
ports show that there are a considerable number who 
do not conduct themselves respectably ; but I think 
on the whole, it is a pretty well conducted town. 

7602. Do you think that the gentlemen whose names 
figure in the police reports are rate-payers to the 
amount of £150 per annum ? — I do not know. 

7603. Do you think that a man living in a house 
valued at £6 per annum is a respectable man ? — I think 
he may be as respectable a man as the man living in a 
house valued at £5,000. Of course, as a member of 
the civil community, if be conducts himself well he is 
entitled to the same rights and privileges. 

7 604. Did you ever allow your goods to be sold rather 
than pay what you considered uujust taxation ? — When 
distraints were made in Belfast for church-rates, I had 
a conscientious objection to pay them, and allowed my 
goods to be distrained, and they were sold. It was 
purely on the conscientious objection that I could not 
support a ministry that was paid by the State. 

7 605. Had you not considerable loss by that pro- 
ceeding? — The amount demanded and distrained for 
was comparatively small, but in general the loss on 
the distraint was comparatively very heavy. A few 
shillings was what was demanded. The goods were 
sold injuriously low. It cost 30s. or so. 

7606. Did you not know that that distraint was 
made upon your goods under the authority of the law 
of the land ? — I did. 

7607. Notwithstanding which you felt bound to re- 
sist it ? — I did not resist it. I knew that the law pro- 
vided a means by which members of the Society of 
Friends could be distrained and their goods sold. They 
knew it was not contumacious, but merely our con- 
scientious objection, and the law took its course. We 
offered no litigious opposition further than maintaining 
our rights. 

7608. Mr. Copinger. — Your objection was respected 
by the legislature. In fact, Mr. Pim, you chose to be 
distrained, and allowed the law to take its course, which 
you had a right to do ? — Precisely. 

7609. Mr. Rea. — You talked about the feeling of 
Belfast. You introduced that subject yourself. Now, 
do you not know that the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Belfast have a conscientious objection to pay sixpence 
for the relief of the Town Councillors ? — I do not. 

7610. Suppose that the Roman Catholics were un- 
willing to pay taxes to relieve those men from the con- 
sequence of violating the law, would you think it just 
that they should be forced to do so ? 

Mr. Major. — Y'ou cannot put a question that is based 
upon an assumption. 

Mr. Aea. — I will not ask the witness another question. 

Examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7611. If I collected you aright, Mr. Pim, you ap- 
proved of the consolidation of the markets? — I do, sir. 
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7612. Then you do not think that the distribution of 
the markets through various parts of the town, and the 
exposure of the articles for sale, would be a benefit to 
the community?— I think that having them in the 
street was very injurious; the consolidation of them 
has been a great advantage. 

7613- Upon another subject, Mr. Pim, if you please. 



You are aware of the opening of the approaches to the Sept. 14, 1858. 
Queen’s-bridge ? — Yes. — — 

7614. You knew the condition of the wretchedly ^, oIin 

narrow approaches in former days ? — Yes. s< *' 

7615. Has the alteration proved a substantial benefit 
to the town of Belfast? — It has. 



Edward Id. Clarke, Esq., sworn 

7616. Mr. Clarke, I believe you are a director of the 
Belfast Banking Company ? — I am. 

7617. And a Harbour Commissioner ? — No, I am not. 

7618. How long have you been a director of the 
Belfast Banking Company ? — About seven years. 

7619. And I believe you have resided the whole of 
your life in Belfast and its neighbourhood ? — Almost the 
whole. 

7620. Is it your opinion, Mr. Clarke, that the liti- 
gation that has been going on is inj urious, or otherwise, 
to the town of Belfast? — I believe that it has been de- 
cidedly injurious to the town for the last few years. 

7621. Are you of opinion that that litigation should 
be adjusted and settled? — I am. 

7622. Have you formed any opinion, Mr. Clarke, as 
to the probable terms on which the litigation should be 
settled ? — I think, in general terms, that the Chancery 
suit should be abated ; that the unsecured creditors 
should have their claims legalized ; and I think that 
the terms that have been agreed to are very fair — that 
the costs of the Chancery suit, up to the present time, 
should be borne by the special respondents. I think 
that these terms are almost too severe on the respon- 
dents ; but, for peace sake, I think it is desirable that 
they should be carried out. 

,7623. And also that the gas money — the expenditure 
of that sum should be legalized, is that your opinion ? 
— Of course ; the whole £84,000 should be legalized. I 
meant to include all money that has been expended. 
I think that the town has got essential value for all that 
has been expended. 

7624. You have observed, Mr. Clarke, the improve- 
ments that have been effected in Belfast for the last 
twelve or fourteen years ? — Yes ; I have. 

7625. Do you think that the town has been bond fide 
benefited ? — Unquestionably ; very greatly benefited. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7626. Well, Mr. Clarke, you are in a serious diffi- 
culty about this business, I believe? — Not the least 
that I am aware of. 

7627. Would you swear that you are a disinterested 
witness ? — I am perfectly disinterested personally. 

7628. If you were not a director of the Belfast Bank 
would that make any difference in your opinions ? — Not 
the slightest. 

7629. Is Mr. Thomson, the Treasurer, a director of 
yours? — Yes, he is. 

7630. How much -money is due to him? — About 
£36,000. 

7631. What would the interest of that amount to 
now ? — I cannot tell you ; several thousand pounds. 

7632. Were you the Treasurer of the Corporation ? — 
No ; the Corporation kept their account with the Belfast 
Banking Company, and it is in the name of Mr. Thomson. 

7633. Mr. Thomson keeps his own account in the 
Belfast Bank, his own private account ? — Oh, yes, cer- 
tainly. 

7634. In case the £36,000 is not recovered, who 
would lose the money? — Well, really, I never have 
thought about that, I always felt so confident that the 
thing would be put right. I never could believe that 
the town of Belfast would repudiate such a just and 
honest debt, and I have never been uneasy about it. 

7635. Would you like to pay my debts ? — I think I 
have quite enough to pay of my own. 

7636. Suppose now, that the £36,000 should not be 
recovered, in consequence of allowing the Statute of 
Limitations to bar you, or from some other such reason, 



and examined by Mr. Harrison, 
and that you could not get an Act of Parliament, who 
would lose it ? — Of course, the bank would lose it, like 
any other bad debt ; but I cannot think it possible. 

7637. Would you put it upon the shareholders? — It 
is like any other account. 

7638. Would' you relieve Mr. Thomson of the diffi- 
culty? — Mr. Thomson is in no difficulty. 

7639. Was it the act of the directors, or of Mr. 
Thomson personally, the lending of the money without 
any security whatever? — I consider it was the general 
act of all the directors ; and if the speculation should 
turn out injurious to the shareholders, it is like any 
other bad speculation : the directors should bear the 
blame of it, but they are not responsible for the loss. 

7640. How much has the bank made of it in the 
shape of interest ? — I do not know. We charged a very 
low interest all through ; reasonable interest. 

7641. Do you think that from beginning to end they 
have gained a profit of £20,000, or thereabouts? — I 
cannot tell. It was a very good account for many 
years. The profit must have been considerable; but 
the amount of the profit I cannot tell, I do not know it. 

7642. But for several years the money that you lent 
to the Corporation at five per cent you were borrowing 
at two? — No ; the rate on deposits might be two or 
three. 

7643. But you always got two or three per cent, 
more than you gave ? — The banking business would be 
very little use if there was not a profit. 

7644. Have you frequently lost more than £36,000 
by transactions ? — They never, that I am aware of, lost 
so much on any transaction. 

7645. How much in the gross? — Never more than a 
few thousands. 

7646. How much is the largest lately? — Such things 
do not occur often. £1,000 a-year would be a very 
large sum. 

7647. Did you ever attempt to get a bad debt put on 
the town before ? — We never did. 

7 648. Do you think that the directors were right in 
honouring those cheques from time to time? — I think 
they committed an error of judgment in going so far. 

7649. They acted imprudently? — Yes; in making 
the advances I think they went too far, 

7650. Did not their imprudence enable tbe Corpora- 
tion to continue their proceedings for several years, 
whatever they were, good, bad, or indifferent — improve- 
ments of every description. Did not the imprudence of 
the Belfast Banking Company enable them to go on ? — 
No, it did not, so far as my experience goes. The ad- 
vances were not large until a short time before that. 

7651. Are you aware that it was as large before the 
Bill of 1850 was rejected as it has been since? — I am 
not aware of it. 

7652. Are you aware that in 1852 the Town Coun- 
cil were indebted to the Belfast Banking Company in a 
sum of £33,588 5s. 5d. 1 — I am not aware from recol- 
lection what the amount was at that time. 

7 653. Is Mr. Thomson to be produced ? — He will be 
in oourt to-day, I believe. 

7654. You think that the directors were guilty of 
imprudence ? — I said I thought that they committed an 
error of judgment ; that we all committed it, for I take 
my share of the blame ; we advanced rather more than 
was prudent. 

7 655. You take your own share of it ? — Yes, certainly. 

7656. Are you not certain that for imprudence so 
extensive, you and every other director engaged in it 
might be made personally responsible ?— I am quite 



Edward H. 
Clarke, Esq. 
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Clarke, Esq. 



certain that no man of reason would be a director of a 
bank if he was to be held responsible for an error of 
judgment. No sane man would. I am not uneasy on 
that subject. 

7657. Were you one of the parties making the ar- 
rangement to borrow the money on temporary loan in 
1851 ? — No, I was not. I was a very short time a di- 
rector, and I did not for several years interfere with 
matters of that importance. 

7658. Was that business managed by Mr. Thomson 
and Mr. Bates ? — I cannot tell you ; I do not know. 

7659. Have you any record of the transaction ? — I 
do not know what the transaction is, in the first place ; 
and I do not know of records except the bank books. 

7660. Do you know of any letters or other records of 
the transaction ? — I do not. 

7661. Are there such documents? — I really do not 
know. 

7662. Did you ever see them ? — I did not. 

7663. Was there any thing to hinder the bank direc- 
tors handing back to the people from whom they im- 
properly received money, the money they got ? 

7664. Mr. Major . — You must not assume that it was 
improperly received ? — There was no money improperly 
received. 

7665. Mr. Rea . — Was there any thing to hinder the 
bank directors handing back to the people who advanced 
that money on scrip certificate, the amount so advanced ? 
— I really do not know. The bank directors never re- 
ceived any money improperly or illegally ; and they 
could not hand back money paid to an account, except 
to the party to whose account it was lodged. 

7666. Mr. Gopinger . — Was the course this : a sum of 
money was handed in to the credit of the account of the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

7667. And do you think that anybody could receive 
it except the party for whom it was lodged? — No per- 
son except him, or to one having an order from him to 
whose credit it was lodged. 

7668. Mr. Rea . — Were you present at any conversa- 
tion between Mr. Thomson and Mr. Bates with regard 
to the borrowing of that £45,000 ? — I never was. 

7669. Did you ever see any letters that passed between 
them with regard to it? — No, none. 

7670. Did you ever see in the Belfast Bank any 
opinion of counsel, that criminal proceedings might be 
adopted against certain members of the Corporation for 
what they had done in regard to that £45,000 ? — Oh, I 
never did, any thing of the kind. 

7671. Was there any opinion taken by Mr. Thomson, 
or by any of the directors, with regard to the borrowing 
of the £45,000 ? — No, there was not. 

7672. You are quite certain of that? — None. 

7673. Now, did you receive, in your capacity of di- 
rector of the Belfast Bank, any money from parties 
which you placed to an account headed, “ Repayment 
of Loans Account,” in your books ? — I have signed re- 
ceipts for moneys paid in to an account headed in that 
way, I think. 

7 67 4. Did you not allow a large portion of that money 
to be applied to other purposes than the repayment of 
loans? — I never did any thing whatever with it after- 
wards. I signed the receipts in the ordinary course of 
business, asl sign receipts for any one who lodgesmoney. 

7675. Did you use any diligence to see that the 
money was properly applied, pursuant to the trusts, on 
which it was lodged ? — It was not my business to do so. 

7676. Did you, Mr. Clarke, as a director, ever agree 
to pay any sum of money, to endeavour to get a settle- 
ment of this business ? — Yes. 

7 677. How much were you to give ? — We agreed once 
to give a sum of money to effect a settlement, a year 
or two ago. 

7678. Tell me, Mr. Clarke, what was the offer — how 
much ? — A year or two ago we agreed, in case the thing 
could be brought to a settlement, and these Chancery 
proceedings put an end to, and that the Bill was passed 
legalizing to the unsecured creditors their money, and 
bringing the whole thing to an end — the bank did agree 
to give a sum not exceeding £5,000. We are quite 
clear of that bargain now, and we will not make it again. 



7679. Mr. Clarke, was not that sum of £5,000 to be 
paid to the Treasurer of the Settlement Committee as it 
was called ? — Upon my word, I do not know who it was 
agreed that the sum should be paid to. 

7680. Do you remember any of the gentlemen who 
were members of that Committee pressing you to pay 
that sum or to lodge it with them ? — I do not. I had 
very little to do with it. It was Mr. Thomson that 
managed it. 

7681. Did you ever in Mr. Thomson’s presence hear 
it asked for? — No, I did not. 

7682. Did you not know that when he was asked for 

the money, he, in common language, dodged them ? 

Never. 

7683. Did you ever hear them complain of it? 

Never. 

7684. Did you ever hear that one reason that it 
was not agreed to was, that they never could get more 
than a verbal promise from Mr. Thomson ? — I never 
heard it. 

7685. Did you get any letter from the Committee 
requesting that the £5,000 should be lodged with the 
Treasurer? — I never saw such a letter. 

7686. Do you know that Mr. Thomson made the- 
excuse that he would not trust the money with their 
Treasurer? — I never heard him say so. 

7687. Well, that £5,000, was it not to form part of 
a gross sum of £20,000 ? — I believe it was. 

7688. And was not £20,000 the sum that the respon- 
dents offered some months ago for a settlement ? — I do 
not know whether it was the sum or not. I speak of 
above a year ago. 

7689. But you kept the money, did you not? — Of 
course. 

7690. Well, now, Mr. Clarke, about that little matter 
as to the deposit receipts — were not the £5,000 and the 
£8,500 we heard of from Bristoe, to be paid by the- 
Directors of the Belfast Bank ? — I do not recollect dis- 
tinctly about that. 

7691. You sent the receipts to Mr. Bristoe of the 
Northern Bank?— There were receipts sent to Mr. Bristoe 
in the name of Mr. Bristoe and Mr. Lemon, for two sums 
of money in the Belfast Bank. 

7692. What two sums were they? — £5,000 and 
£3,000, I think. 

7693. Who had lodged the £3,000 ? — I really do not 
know. 

7694. Was it lodged, in point of fact ? — Of course; we 
would not have signed receipts for it if it was not. 

7695. Was the £3,000 actually lodged? — Of course, 
for the receipts were signed for it. 

7696. It does not foTlow of course at all? — I think 
it does. I am sure the receipts would not be signed if 
the money was not lodged. 

7697. Was the £5,000 lodged? — Of course it was. 
I did not sign the receipts, but I often saw them. 

7698. What was the use of going through the form 
of lodging £5,000 with yourselves ? — The sum was not 
lodged with ourselves. The sum was in the Bank in 
the name of Mr. Bristoe and Mr. Lemon, and they had 
control over the money. 

7699. Do you say that there was an entry in the 
books in their names? —Of course ; the same as any other 
depositors. 

7700. Mr. Harrison. — Would you have cashed the 
receipts? — Of course we would. 

7701. Did Mr. Lemon or Mr. Bristoe ask you to 
lodge the money in the Northern Bank? — They never 
did. There was no conversation with them on the 
subject. 

7702. Was there any application to lodge it in any 
other bank ? — Not that I am aware of. 

7703. Or in any other hands ? — Not that I am aware of. 

7704. Mr. Rea. — You are quite certain of that? — I 
say, not to my knowledge. 

7705. Well, now, you are of opinion that all the 
persons who subscribed to oppose the Bills in Parliament 
should lose their money ? 

7706. Mr. Macclonogli. — Do you know any thing 
about subscribing to oppose Bills ? — I do not. 

7707. Mr. Rea. — Do you believe that the subscrib- 
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ers should lose their money ? — I do not exactly know 
to what you allude. 

7708. I mean the gentlemen who subscribed £100, 
£50, and £25 apiece, to oppose the Bills ? — Of course, 
they should lose their money ; they paid it, and the 
money is gone, and who on earth would repay them. 
It was a bad speculation. 

7709. They should lose by their bad speculation, but 
you should not lose by yours ? — That is a different thing 
altogether. 

7710. You say it is a bad speculation ? — For them 
it is. 

7711. If they were content to put up with their bad 
speculation, would you be, content to put up with yours ? 
— Not at all. 

7712. You would not, on any account? — No. 

7713. You would have the due course 'of law put in 
force with regard to them, but violated in yourfavour? — I 
do not know what due course of law you allude to. 

7714. That men should pay what they owe? — People 
paid money to oppose Bills, and it was a bad specula- 
tion, and there is an eud of it. 

771-5. You would not pay them one penny ? — Not 
one farthing. 

7716. But you would pay the costs of the Chancery 
suit? — Yes, the taxed costs; the costs between party 
and party. 

7717. Are you not aware that in any event you must 
pay them ? — I am not. 

7718. Mr. Macdonogh . — Are you a respondent? — I 
am not. 

7719. Mr. Rea . — Tell me : you would pay the costs 
of the Corporation ? — I did not say that. 

7720. Did not Mr. Johns read to you the proposi- 
tion that you were to approve of ?— No. What I said 
was, that I thought that the special respondents had 
offered to pay the costs of the Chancery suit up to the 
present time, and that it was for the advantage of the 
town ; but, that it was a hardship upon them- — that 
was my observation — as it was more than a fair offer. 

7721. Do you know that the Corporation on their own 
parts, and on the parts of their associates in this busi- 
ness, appointed Mr. Bruce to be the solicitor . for the 
town ? — I do not know any such thing. 

7722. Do you not know that Mr. Bruce acting 
against the respondents, has put in a proposition that 
the Corporation costs should be paid ? — I do not under- 
stand what the Corporation costs are. 

7723. The costs of appearing in Chancery by sepa- 
rate solicitors and counsel? — I have no idea at all about 
that matter, or what the ground of it is. . 

7724. If such costs are due? — They should be paid. 

7725. By whom? — So as to indemnify the town. 

7726. The Corporation should not bear the costs of 
it ? — The costs should be paid by the special re- 
spondents. 

7727. Now with regard to me, would you give me 
sixpence?— I would not wish to he so hard as that. I 
think you are able to take care of yourself. 

7728. Suppose you force taxation on me against my 
will, what would you do for me ? — I would do nothing 
at all for you. 

7729. You would leave me on the world ?— I would. 

I think you are very well able to take care of yourself. 

7730. Suppose the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords should refuse to accede to any interference 
whatever with the law of the land, how much would 
you subscribe to indemnity yourself and the other gen- 
tlemen who are involved with you? — I am not aware 



that I require any indemnity for any thing, or that I am Sept. 14,1868. 
involved in the matter. — 

7731. Suppose, Mr. Clarke, I consent to abandon all Qi^e Esq 
points with regard to political conditions, would you be ’ 
willing to pay your share of the sum to be lodged in 
Chancery, to abate the rates to a proper amount ? — I 

will not pay any thing. 

7732. Now, if it should turn out that the decree was 
for £133,000 and interest, and that the property you 
are entitled to was not probably more than value for 
£33,000, would you not think it very fair to avoid 
politics in the transaction ; and that the respondents and 
the Treasurer, and all the parties involved in the busi- 
ness, should lodge £100,000 in the Court of Chancery, 
to the credit of the Accountant-General ? — No; I should 
think not. 

7733. And in case it. were lodged, would it not be 
very easy for the influential and respectable people who 
approve of their proceedings, to enter into a subscription 
to relieve them so far as they were concerned ; would 
it not ? — It would be easy for people to subscribe if they 
wished to do so. 

7734. Suppose the rates were abated by payment of 
£100,000, would it not be easy for the Conservative 
party to make it up ? [Objected to.] 

7735. Now, Mr. Clarke, do you not think it would be 
easy for the supporters of the Town Council to have a 
calculation made by a notary public, or other person, of 
the pecuniary advantage resulting to each of them from 
any payment to reduce the rates, and to give that back 
to the respondents ? — It would be quite easy for the 
Town Council, or their supporters, to have calculations 
made by a notary public as to the reduction of the rates 
and the amount to which each is benefited by it. 

7736. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Clarke, I believe you 
reside in the outside boundary ? — I do, sir. 

7737. Is it your private residence is there ? — Yes. 

7738. Have yon any objection that when the unse- 
cured creditors shall have that right, as you say — their 
loans legalized — that the rates of the borough should be 
coextensive with the lighting and watching? — I have 
not. 

7739. And you have no objection to pay your portion 
of it ? — I have not. 

7740. And you think that that is just and right? — 

Quite just and right. 

7741. Is it not the fact that persons residing outside 
the old boundary derive advantage from the improve- 
ments effected in Belfast ? — Oh, certainly they do ; their 
property is benefited by it. 

7742. And I believe that the gentlemen who have 
factories and foundries, and require a great consumption 
of coal, are substantially benefited by the approaches to 
the Queen’s-bridge, and the location of the Coal-quay, by 
the Harbour Commissioners, at the other side of the 
river? — Yes, I think they are. 

7743. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Clarke, ante- 
cedently, that the expenditure realized substantial bene- 
fit to the town? — I think, decidedly it did. The town 
got good and substantial value for all the money, the 
whole £284,000. 

7744. You saw the works going on? — Yes; I saw 
them in a state of progress. 

7745. Then you have had an opportunity of comparing 
the past and the present state of Belfast? — Yes. 

7746. Would you think it either just or honest to 
repudiate the debt, and to keep the property ? — I should 
think it would be exceedingly unjust and dishonest. 
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7747. Mr. Lemon, I believe you are an extensive 
ship-owner in the town of Belfast? — Yes, I am. 

7748. And a member of the Chamber of Commerce ? 
-Yes. 

7749. Were you ever a member of, or are you now, 
a member of the Town Council ? — I was a member, but 
I am not now. 

7750. In what year were you a member of the Town 



Council ; was it before the litigation ? — I think it was 
in the year 1844. 

7751. How long, do you remember, did you continue 
in the Council? — Three years, I think. 

7752. Then you were out in 1847 ?— Yes. 

7753. And since that time you have not taken any 
part in the municipal affairs of the town, as a member 
of the Corporation ? — None whatever. 

2 L 
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7754. Is it your opinion, Mr. Lemon, that the Chan- 
cery suit, and the litigation in reference to it, should be 
settled and arranged, and that it would be for the benefit 
of the town that it should be settled ? — It is, decidedly. 

7755. Do you think that its continuance is injurious 
to the interests and welfare of the town ? — I do. 

7756. Would you state on what terms, you think, the 
litigation should be settled. Y ou acted, I believe, with 
Mr. Bristoe and the other gentlemen as arbitrator, on 
a reference as to the settlement of this matter ? — I did. 

7757. Would you state your views with regard to the 
proper terms of settlement?— My views now, would 
differ from what they were on the occasion of the award. 

I db not think that I would award the sum now that I 
would then, in consequence of the special respondents 
having been put to very considerable expense since that 
time. 

7758. Mr. Major. — You would not now, taking all 
the subsequent circumstances into consideration, award 
the same sum ?— I think, sir, if the expenses that the 
special respondents have been put to since then were 
deducted from the sum awarded then, I would be satis- 
fied to agree to that. 

7759. Do you remember what the amount was then ? 
— The sum that we awarded on that occasion was 
£11,500. That was to cover all the costs and expenses 
connected with the transaction. 

7760. Mr. Harrison. — And you would deduct from 
that sum now any costs and expenses that they have 
been since put to in prompting the Bill of this session ? 
— Yes. 

7761. And all costs in any way connected with the 
suit since October last? — Yes. 

7762. Do you know, Mr. Lemon, that that award of 
£11,500 included £3,000 to be paid to. Mr. Lawless?— 
It did. 

7763. Are you aware that that sum of £3,000 has 
been paid? — No; I afn not. 

7764. Were you not disappointed — I need not ask 
you, when the arrangement was broken off after so much 
care bad been taken?— I was very much disappointed. 

7765. Did Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara agree 
cordially in the arrangement then proposed? -They did. 

7766! And I believe the special respondents did then- 
part, and all that in them lay, to carry it out?— They did. 

7767. Was that arbitration, Mr. Lemon, conducted 
fairly and honourably between you, Mr. Bristoe, Mr. 
Dunville, and Mr. Macnamara? — It was. 

7768. And forthe benefitof the town alone? — Quite so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7769. Would I not have benefited very largely, Mr. 
Lemon, if it was carried out ? — I do not know what 
benefit you would have derived, Mr. Rea ; there was 
certainly a margin, in the £11,500, beyond what we 
believed to be the costs and expenses, and that would 
have been at the disposal of Mr. Dunville and Mr. Mac- 
namara in any way that they pleased. 

7770. Well, what was about the amount of that mar- 
gin, was it £5,000 or £6,000?— No. If you wish, 1 
will give you the calculation that I made. 

7771. Just do; I would like to have it?— I will tell 
you, in the first instance, the sum that they demanded. 
They never demanded a larger sum than £15,000 ; and 
when I came to inquire how they made up that sum in 
costs and expenses, Mr. Macnamara replied that £1,000 
of it would be required to defend the action brought by 
Mr. Lindsay against yourself, which I, of course, ob- 
jected to. 

7772. Mr. Harrison. — Do you mean the libel ? — Yes ; 
the action for libel. 

7773. Mr. Rea. — Well, go on ? — We had considerable 
discussion with regard to that sum, that is the £15,000 
demanded. I conceived that it was a larger sum than 
would cover costs and expenses. The sum estimated 
by Mr. Duuville and Mr. Macnamara, to cover the re- 
lator’s costs to Mr. Lawless, was £7,000. I had reason 
to believe, from information I had received from Mr. 
Johns or Mr. Bruce, that a much smaller sum would 
settle it. The sum that Mr. Lawless, I understood, had 
stated he would take was £5,000, and I believe it could 



have been settled for £5,000. I then estimated the 
costs of the opponents of the Bill at £3;000 ; because I 
was told that the costs of the promoters amounted to 
somewhere about the same sum, from £3,000 to £3,500. 
That sum of £3,000 with the £5,000, which I under- 
stood Mr. Lawless would have been satisfied with, made 
£8,000. Mr Dunville and Mr. Macnamara said that 
there were other costs and expenses which they could 
not enumerate; and I ultimately agreed to make the 
sum, instead of £8,000, £11,500, to cover those costs 
and expenses which they were not able to enumerate. 

7774. Mr. Major. — Then £11,500 was to be the gross, 
amount of the consideration for the final settlement? — 
Yes; there was £3,000, which I understood was agreed 
to be paiil to Mr. Lawless previous to our meeting 
at all ; that £3,000 with the £8,500, made up the 
£11,500. I believe the £3,000 was paid, but I do not 
know it of my own knowledge. 

7775. Mr. Rea. — Were you informed what time Mr. 
Lawless had said he would take the £5, 000 for his costs? 
— Yes. I was informed, during the discussion. 

7776. What time was it? — I cannot tell you exactly 
whether it was at the time or not ; but it was some 
time during the discussion. 

7777. Did you understand that it was a demand or 
a promise of £5,000, either from Mr. Johns or Mr. Bruce, 
or both. Did you understand that that economical ar- 
rangement. had been made before the signing of the 
Master’s report in Dublin ? — I do not know when the 
arrangement was made. 

7778. Was there any anxiety to tax the costs of Mr. 
Lawless? — None whatever. • 

7779. Would you be surprised to find that Mr. Law- 
less’ costs could not, by possibility, amount to more than 
the sum he has got, to more than £3,500, even between 
solicitor and client? — Indeed, l do not know. 

7780. With regard to the £3,000 that you say has 
been paid to him, were you aware that it was paid, 
not under the recommendation of the arbitrators, which 
was rejected altogether, but under a letter written by 
Mr. Bruce in London, in the month of July, 1857? — 

I did not know that it ever was paid, of my own know- 
ledge. 

7781. Did you ever hear, during the time of the ne- 
gotiation, that although that bargain for the £3,000, 
which you were induced to recognise in your recom- 
mendation, was made in the committee-room, it was 
kept from the knowledge of the Committee? — No, I 
never did. I heard that you had objected to the pay- 
ment 6f it. 

7782. Were you aware that all other terms of a per 
cuniary character! saving that one only, were laid be- 
fore the Committee, and enlered by them on the mi- 
nutes ? — No. 

7783. Now, did Mr. Dunville not tell you that Mr. 
Lawless was willing to take £4,000 for his costs? — He 
did not. 

7784. Did you understand that he was? — I never 
understood so. I never understood that he would take 
less than £5;000 ; and Mr. Dunville was of opinion that 
the sum would be £7,000, instead of £5,000. 

7785. Did Mr. Dunville ever tell you that the rate- 
payers had given me some t750, or thereabouts ?— He 
never did. 

7786. And that his intention was, that I should get 
£4,250, making, altogether, £5,000 even ?— He never 
did. He spoke of £1,000 for the libel action. 

7787. Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara wanted 
£1,000 for that action?— It was Mr. Macnamara, and 
not Mr. Dunville, made the statement ; and I said, at 
the time, that if that was insisted, I would think it my 
duty to break up the conference. 

7788. Are you aware that the costs of the libel action 
for £3,000 would not amount, altogether, to £50, in con- 
sequence of the cheap way I took of defending myself? 
— I am not aware of it. 

7789. When you are speaking of the action for libel 
brought against me, are you not referring, in point of 
fact, lo the action for libel brought against Mr. Finlay, 
the proprietor of the Whig, for £10,000 ?— No ; I am 
merely stating the observation made by Mr. Macnamara, 
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and there was no discussion about it after I said I ob- 
jected to it. 

7790. Do you happen to know that Mr. Danville and 
Mr. Macnamara considered that libel so meritorious a 
proceeding, that they did themselves subscribe to in- 
demnify the Northern Whig ?■ — No. 

7791. Do you know that the merchants generally, who 
were of the same opinions as Mr. Dunville and Mr. 
Macnamara, subscribed to indemnify the Northern 
Whig? — No, I do not. 

7792. Were you told, during the course of these ar- 
rangements, that the costs to which the Northern Whig 
had been put in that libel matter, were upwards of 
£1,000? — 1 was not. 

7793. Now, did you not distinctly understand from Mr. 
Danville and Mr. Macnamara that, as a preliminary to 
their endeavouring to get the consent of the rate-payers 
of their party, the respondents should indemnify all those 
who had carried on the war against them? — No, I 
never did. 

7794. Mr. Macnamara is since dead? — He is. 

7795. I believe that his property was about, above 
£70,000 ? — I do not know, indeed. I heard it was 
much more. 

7796. And I believe Mr. Dunville’s would amount to 
about as much, if not more ? — He is a rich man. 

7797. Now, were those two gentlemen two of the 
most honourable and respectable of . the merchants of 
Belfast? — They were, and one of them is. I had great 
pleasure in working with them. 

7798. Do you believe that one or other of them would 
have been concerned in making any improper demand, 
or recognising any improper transaction ? — I think they 
made what I would call an improper demand, when they 
demanded £15,000 for costs and expenses. 

7799. Mr. Major. — You mean too large a sum when 
you say improper? — Oh, yes, of course. 

7800. Mr. Rea. — That it was exorbitant ? — I think 
it was too much for costs, according to my calculations. 

7801. But do you ever, in opening a negotiation, ask 
precisely the sum you would take ? — In some instances I 
would, in some I would not. 

7802. They were both mercantile men? — Yes. 

7803. So were Mr. Bristoe and yourself? — Yes. 

7804. Do you happen to know Mr. Finlay, of the 
Northern Whig ? — No; I do not know him personally : 
I was very intimate with his father. 

7805. Many a time the old man suffered in due course 
of law ? — He did. 

7806. Ten or twelve times?— I do not know how 
often. 

7807. Did you ever hear that he got an Act of Par- 
liament, though he was sold out once or twice? — I 
never did. 

7808. Are not the premises of the Northern Whig 
most valuable ?— I do not know, indeed. 

7809. Do you not know that they are rated to a large 
amount by Mr. Rogers ? — I do not. 

7810. Do you intend, Mr. Lemon, that the office of the 
Whig should pay extra rates to indemnify Mr. Potts and 
others ?— I do not intend any thing. 

7811. Is not that the result of the proceeding rela- 
tive to which you are giving evidence? — It may or it 
may not : I do not know. 

7812. And if Mr. Finlay should clearly show, or some 
one on his behalf, that bond fide, in connexion with the 
proceeding, and in supporting the cause of public jus- 
tice, he had lost £1,000 by the acts of Mr. Potts and 
others, do you not think that he should be indemnified 
amply on that point if I did not get sixpence ? — I do 
not think he has any right to be indemnified. I suppose 
we shall all have to pay. 

7813. Then, do you think that the law should take 
its course in the sixpenny verdict, involving costs, to 
the amount of £1,000, and should not take its course in 
a case of flagrant violation of trust, involving sums to 
the amount of £133,000 ? — I do not know where there 
is a flagrant violation of trust. 

7814. Do you not know, as surely as that you are 
standing there, that the Master of the Rolls characterized 
these acts as flagrant breaches of trust ? — I do not. 



7815. Had you frequent conversations with Mr. John 
Lindsay in reference to these transactions? — I never 
had any conversation with Mr. John Lindsay on the 
subject. 

7816. Did you never exchange words with him at all ? 
— Not with Mr. John Lindsay ; I did with Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, before the arbitrators were appointed at all. 

7817. Did Mr. Robert Lindsay ever inform you that 
these actions for £10,000 and £3,000 respectively, 
£13,000 altogether, which resulted in 6(7., was brought 
for the purpose of compellingme to abandon the Chancery 
proceedings ? — He never did. 

7818. On your oath, Mr. Lemon, as you are an in- 
habitant of Belfast, and speaking, to your belief, for the 
benefit of these men, do you not believe that those ac- 
tions were brought for that purpose and no other. 

7819. Mr. Major . — Can you form any belief of the 
subject? — Oh, no, sir. 

7820. Mr. Rea . — Say yes or no? — I will say I can 
form no opinion on the subject. 

7821. You can form an opinion as to the taxation 
being raised on certain premises surely : this is part of 
the transaction, or the res geslce ; do you not believe, 
Mr. Lemon, that they were brought for that purpose? — 
I really do not believe it ; I could not imagine it. 

7822. I ask you again, do you not believe, Mr. 
Lemon, now, that these actions were brought to compel 
an abandonment of the Chancery proceedings ? — I really 
do not, and I cannot form a belief on the subject. 

7823. Now, suppose they had got a verdict for the 
£10,000, do you not believe that they would sell out the 
Whig, for the third or fourth time, for the full amount 
of the verdict? — I cannot tell what they would have 
done. 

7824. But have you not an idea ? — I really have not. 

7825. About what amount do you think would be the 
balance that these respondents would have to pay into 
the Court of Chancery, if the law was to take its course 
without any clamour and bother, but in the ordinary way 
iu which transactions of the kind are settled ? — 1 can- 
not tell, or form an idea. 

7826. Would it be £100,000? — I cannot tell. 

7827. Could they not have got it without any diffi- 
culty ? — I think you would have some trouble in get- 
ting it. 

7828. Well, now, £25,000 is only the one-fourth of 
it ; could not Mr. Thomson easily pay that, and would 
you not put down £10,000 towards the residue? — I am 
sure I would not. 

7829. Could not Mr. Lepper pay £5,000 without any 
inconvenience ? — I am quite sure he could. 

7830. Could he not pay £50,000 or £60,000, if he 
could a peuny ? — He is a rich man. 

7S31. Could not Mr. Fenton pay £10,000 without in- 
convenience ? — He is a rich man. 

7832. And Sir William (x. Johnston?— He is a wealthy 
man. 

7833. Are they not all so ? — There are a great many 
very poor amongst them. 

7834. Do you know the political conditions they were 
at for the return of Mr. Thomas M'Clure, in place of 
Mr. Davison ? — I know nothing of them. 

7835. Were you one of the deputation that went to 
Mr. Davison and asked him to resign, to allow Mr. 
M'Clure to come in? — I was not; I voted for Mr 
M'Clure. 

7836. With regard to the ten men ; was not the whole 
arrangement, with regard to our party accepting the 
£11,500, to divide amongst themselves as they liked, 
based upon the understanding that they were to have ten 
men in the Corporation as a beginning towards twenty ? 
— The basis of the whole affair was the political con- 
cession; and that was arranged by Mr. Dunville with 
his party, and by me for the special respondents, before 
ever we met as arbitrators at all. 

7837. Then it appeared to you that the special re- 
spondents had in their power, somehow or other, in- 
fluence enough to put ten of their opponents into the 
Corporation of Belfast? — Mr. Dunville and his friends 
thought so ; and all that they required, at least what he 
said to me was, that they should vote for ten men, and 

2 L 2 
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Sept. 14,1808. use their influence with the Conservative rate-payers to 
vote for them also. 

^ames Lemon, 7338 . Was there not an understanding held out at 
the time that ten should be the first instalment, on ho- 
nour? — No ; there was no understanding beyond the ten. 

7839. Do you know whether or not Mr. Macnamara 
was under the impression that there had been a positive 
agreement for ten first, and ten others afterwards, as 
soon as convenient, though he would not bind you in 
writing? — No, he was not. 

7840. Do you mean to say that they were to go in 
there with ten against thirty, and remain that way ? — 
I do not know what you meant to do, but I know this, 
that that was all they asked for ; and having found that 
that was the basis of the matter, I took considerable 
trouble with the special respondents, to try and have 
the matter carried out, because Mr. Dunville said if that 
was carried the pecuniary matters would be easily 
arranged. 

7841. Mr. Major . — Then that was the basis of the 
arrangement, that ten members of the Town Council 
should retire? — Yes, before ever we met; and it was 
agreed to by the special respondents. 

7842. Mr. Macdonogp . — And that arrangement was 
made to put an end to bad feeling and irritation of every 
kind ? — Yes ; and you, Mr. Rea, afterwards told me, 
that if I could get them prevailed upon — that is, the spe- 
cial respondents and the Conservative party — to return 
seventeen (you told me this yourself in a conversation) 
— that you would be satisfied to agree to the award. 
You said, that if I could get them to consent, through 
their influence, to return seventeen, you would agree to 
the award ; and I, on that occasion, told you that I could 
not do it. 

7843. Mr. Rea . — That I would do my utmost to got the 
consent of the rate-payers? — No— no utmost ; but that 
you would agree to the award : and I think that if you 
had agreed to it, that all the parties connected with you 
would have agreed also : and it was the intention of Mr. 
Dunville and Mr. Macnamara, and the other gentlemen 
connected with the matter, had you and they agreed to 
the award, to have immediately called a town meeting, 
a meeting of the rate-payers, and got their sanction to 
the award ; and, after having got their sanction, to have 
gone on a deputation to the Attorney-General, for his 
opinion on the matter ; and that was the view expressed, 
I believe, by the then Attorney-General, on the subject. 

7844. Then you recollect distinctly that there was 
no cavil as to the pecuniary part of the matter? — No. 

7845. That they were all content to take the £11,500 ? 
There was no cavil amongst the arbitrators. 

7846. Were there not three members of .our party in 
the Corporation ? — Yes ; and there were three others 
supposed to be of your party. 

7847. If seventeen had been elected, would not that 
have put us in a position of perfect equality? — I do not 
think the Conservative rate-payers would have agreed 
to putin seventeen in November; they could not, in fact; 
but, I think, if you had allowed ten to get iu, to settle 
the matter and abate the feeling, that the bad feeling 
would have died out, and you could have got as many 
more in as you liked. I am sure that the special re- 
spondents would not have interfered with you. 

784S. Now, were you not of opinion, that the arrange- 
ment by which the two great parties would be put upon 
terms of equality in the first instance, would have greatly 
contributed to allay strife and dissension in the town? — 
I was always of opinion that politics should be excluded 
from the Council. 

7849. Do you know any more effectual way of hav- 
ing politics excluded from the Council, than by having 
the two parties equally represented? — I think if you 
had taken the ten men, you would have had more than 
an equal party in the Town Council, in a short time. 

7850. I have been longer connected with politics than 
you have been? — Yes. 

7851. Do you not think that I ought to be a better 
judge of that part of the matter than you ? — I dare say. 

7852. Did Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara, in the 
first instance, make a demand for twenty meu to be re- 
turned ? — They did not. 



7853. Was there any list of names, approved of by 

them, handed to Mr. Bristoe and yourself? — There was • 
out of which the ten men were to be selected. ’ 

7854. I-Iow many names were on that list ? I think 

there were seventeen. 

7855. Do you know, that upon that list of seventeen 
there were some gentlemen who belonged to no political 
party, properly so called ? — I can show you a copy of 
the list: Mr. Bristoe has the original. I will read it out 
if you wish. 

7856. Mr. Major. — I think it appears plain, that you 
and the gentlemen who acted with you were influenced 
by the best motives, to promote the best interests of the 
town ; and it still further appears, that Mr. Rea, by his 
influence, broke off the agreement? — Quite so, sir. The 
arrangement was entered upon from the opinion ex- 
pressed by the then Attorney-General, and committed 
to writing in letters to Mr. M'Clure. If you would like 
to see the original letters I can show them to you. 

7857. Mr. Rea. — The Attoruey-General authorized 
me to state, that when there was a substantial agree- 
ment, it should be carried out? — I think there was a 
substantial agreement in the award. 

7858. What' are the names in the list? — Thomas Sin- 
clair, Robert Workman, jun., Henry Murray, Samuel 
Martin, Joseph Magill, Adam Duffiu, James Keegan 
George Matier, Alexander Mitchell, William II. Mal- 
colm, Robert Patterson, James M‘Adam, George Mur- 
ray, and Daniel Cullen. We were to select any ten of 
these. 

7859. Mr. Major. — These were the names given to 
you by Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara? — Yes • in a 
list. 

7860. And you were to select ten of them in place of 
ten of the Town Council, who were to resign? — Yes. 

7861. And you agreed to that, and, founded on that, 
you agreed to the pecuniary arrangement? — We had 
agreed to the pecuniary arrangement previously; we 
had no discussion about the ten. 

7862. If that arrangement, so made by your col league 
and yourself, and the other two gentlemen, had been 
carried into effect as it had been arranged, would it have 

beeu productive of benefit to the general community ? 

I am sure it would. 

7863. And would it have been agreed to, and satis- 
factorily carried out by the other parties? — I have 
every reason to believe it would. 

7864. Mr. Copinger. — Were you satisfied that Mr. 
Dunville and Mr. Macnamara had the confidence of the 
merchants, traders, and other persons, belonging to their 
particular party, at the time you entered upon this nego- 
tiation ? — Decidedly so ; and neither of them would have 
entered upon the inquiry at all, had they not been satis- 
fied that those persons with whom they acted would 
have carried it out with sincerity. 

7865. Mr. Major. — The arrangement you made, I 
suppose, became publicly known very soon after? — It 
was known, I should say, about two days after. It was 
known, in point of fact, the following day; and it was 
published in the newspapers. 

7866. Were there any individuals or bodies in the 
community who came forward to you or your colleague, 
or so far as you know to Mr. Dunville or Mr. Macna- 
mara, and protested against that arrangement or objected 
to it ? — No. On the contrary, there were a great many 
who signed the document to Mr. Dunville and Mr. Mac- 
namara, and who were surprised at Mr. Rea and his 
friends repudiating it. Mr. William Sliarman Crawford 
for one. Mr. William Sharman Crawford told me himself, 
that he would carry it out, and felt bound in honour to 
do so. Mr. Roddy also, and Mr. Rowan, and I believe 
Mr. Borthwick and Mr. Coates. 

7867. Mr. Copinger. — And were these persons you 
have named persons of high position as merchants and 
traders in the town of Belfast? — Decidedly so. 

7868. Mr. Major. — And large rate-payers? — They 
are rate-payers, some of them not very large, but all of 
great respectability, and high standing in the town, 

7869. Mr. Copinger. — Who was it first broke off the 
agreement, Mr. Lemon ? — It was broken off at a meet- 
ing. I do not know whether Mr. Rea was present or not. 
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7870. Mr. Rea.— I was, and can tell the whole busi- 
ness. Now, Mr. Lemon, after all I have done in your 
own presence to put myself in a verj' bad position with 
the Commissioners, and with the evidence, almost alto- 
gether, up to the present in your favour, will you under- 
take to return those seventeen gentlemen into the Corpo- 
ration of Belfast, if I and all the other rate-payers holding 
opinions, leave the pecuniary terms unreservedly in the 
hands of the Commissioners? — I will not. 

7S71. Mr. Macdonogli.— Have you any power so to 
do 1 — None whatever. 

7872. Mr. Rea. — If the dissentient rate-payers of the 
town, not suppoi'ting the Town Council, unanimously 
agree to leave the pecuniary terms to besettled absolutely 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, will your friends, with in 
a reasonable time, undertake to return these seventeen 
men, so as to make up with the three we have, twenty? 
I do not know what they would do now. 

7873. Now, Mr. Lemon, did you ever see any list 
with a greater number of names upon it than seventeen ? 
—I did. 

7874. Where is that list? — That was in Mr. Dun- 
ville’s possession long previous to our entering upon 
the discussion at all. 

7S75. Was there any copy of it left with Mr. Bris'toe ? 
— There may have been, I do not know : but I recollect 
seeing a longer list. 

7876. Mr. Macdonogli — Was it not in Mr. Rea’s 
handwriting? — No, it was not. It was a much longer 
list than that ; but that is the last list, and the list that 
was to be acted on. 

7877. Mr. Copinger — Is Mr. Danville living? — He 
is, but he is not in Belfast. I hear that ho is in 
Killarney. 

7878. Mr. Rea. — Now, were not the seventeen names 
taken out of the longer list you spoke of?— Mr. Duuville 
read them out himself. 

7879. But were they not taken out of the more ex- 
tended list?— They may, or they may not. He may 
have had the more extended list before him at the time 
he read them out, or he may not. But he did read them 
out; and Mr. Bristoe, I am sure, has the original docu- 
ment. I had it, and I gave it to Mr. Bristoe. 

7880. Now, upon your oath, Mr. Lemon, was it not 
distinctly understood that these seventeen men, so taken 
out of that longer list, were to be returned members of 
the Corporation of Belfast ? — It was not. 

7881. On your oath, was it not? — It was not; no 
more than ten. 

7882. Were not those ten to be returned on the 25th 
of November, by written agreement, and seven as soon 
after as possible ? — Oh, uot at all, not at all. 

7883. I beg your pardon ? — But I am on my oath. 
Mr. Rea. 

7884. I am not impeaching your credibility at all ? — 
I was only acting for the good of the town, with a desire 
to get the matter settled. 

7S85. Are you aware that Mr. Macnamara was so 
strongly under the impression that there was a positive 
written agreement for the return of the seventeen, that 
he said so in the news-room, and went down to Mr. 
Bruce’s to examine the document? — No, sir; Mr. Mac- 
namara was at the meetings. He was anxious that 
fifteen should be nominated; but I, on that occasion, told 
him that not more than ten could be returned, that the 
Conservative rate-payers would not agree to return more 
than ten ; and that the special respondents would have 
very great difficulty in getting the rate-payers even to 
return the ten. 

7886. Mr. Major — And do I understand you to say, 
that Mr. Dunville, and Mr. Macnamara, w r ho is now 
dead, acceded to that proposition ? — They acceded to 
the ten, and they signed it. It is embraced in the 
award. 

1 887. Then, although they claimed fifteen, they ulti- 
mately abandoned that claim, and adopted the proposi- 
tion as to the ten ? — They did. 

7888. Mr. Macdonogli. — And the resignations were 
actually sent in. Are you aware that those resignations 
were tendered ? — Y es, sir, they were. 



7889. Were those resignations put into the hand of Sept. 14 , 1858 . 

the Mayor ? — Yes. 

7890. Mr. Major. — How soon after, or was it cotem- James Lemon, 
poraneous with the resignations being handed to the 

Mayor, that the money was lodged? — I think the resig- 
nations were handed in before the money was lodged. 

7891. What was the interval ?— I do not recollect; 
the money was lodged with Mm Bristoe. 

7892. Mr. Copinger. — This award speaks of fifteen 
vacancies ; is that the usual number that go out every 
year? — Yes, sir, every November. 

7893. Mr. Rea. — Do you not think, that even if I 
had agreed to it, the town might not have agreed to it? 

— If you and your friends had agreed to it, I do Hot 
think the rate-payers would have objected to it. 

7894. Are you aware, Mr. Lemon, that after that the 
gentlemen who were to return those parties, or some of 
them, insisted upon selecting the men for the opposing 
party ? — The special respondents were to select ten from 
that list — any ten there. 

7895. Do you not know that you. insisted upon it as 
a preliminary that they should not only be on the list, 
but be in favour of what you call the award ? — No. We 
were to select ten from the list that we were satisfied 
would be returned by the rate-payers. Any who, we 
thought would not be satisfactory to the rate-payers, 
we were to reject, so that ten should remain. 

7896. Were you aware that a number of most respec- 
table gentlemen on that list declined, positively, to con- 
sent to go into the Town Council as a portion of a 
minority ? — No. I know some on the larger list who 
refused ; such as Mr. M'Clure and Mr. Coey, who refused. 

7897. Mr. Macdonogli. — But you do not say on that 
ground ? — No. They refused to go into the Town Coun- 
cil on any terms. 

7898. Mr. Rea. — Was not all this proceeding to fall 
to the ground, if not approved of by a town meeting. 

Was it not so understood ? — If the rate-payers did not 
sanction it, of course it could not be carried out. 

7899. Then, all the previous proceedings were to be 
without prejudice to the respective rights of the parties. 

Was it not so ? — If you and the other rate-payers with 
you had agreed to it, I am satisfied a town meeting 
would have agreed to it. Without bringing it before 
the rate payers at a town meeting, the then Attorney- 
General would not entertain any application on the 
subject. 

7900. Suppose that a town meeting had agreed, and 
that we had all agreed, was it not to fall to the ground 
unless approved of by the Attorney-General ? — No. 

7901. Was it not distinctly understood that, unless 
the Attorney-General agreed, the whole matter was to 
fall to the ground ? — I think the Attorney- General 
would not have objected. 

7902. Suppose he had ? — I do not see any grounds 
for supposing it. I do not see upon what grounds he 
would have objected. 

7903. Upon the grounds, suppose, that there should 
be a large sum lodged to abate the rates for the poorer 
classes ; or, that he would not allow any terms ? — No. 

7904. Did you not understand this to be the case, 
that, if the Attorney-General did not agree to it, it was 
to drop ? — It never occurred to me that he would disap- 
prove of it. 

7905. Were you aware that the late Attorney-General 
had been kind enough to say that, as soon as there was 
a substantial agreement between the parties, he would 
use his utmost influence in Parliament and with the 
Government to have that agreement carried into effect ? 

— That is what he wrote to Mr. M'Clure. 

7906. Presuming that the agreement would be legal 
and proper ? — Yes. 

7907. Are you aware that he declined to interfere on 
either one side or the other until such an agreement 
should be arrived at ? — That is what he wrote. 

7908. Now, you know Alderman Mullen. Is lie not to 
be Sir William Mullen in a year or two? — I do not know. 

7909. I thought it was arranged that he was to be 
Sir William Mullen and Mayor of the town ? — If you 
know it, it is all right. 
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Sept. 14,1868. 7910. Did you hear it ? — I did not. 

7911. Did you give any authority to Mr. William 

JamesLemon, jj u ii en t 0 proceed to give notice for a private Bill ? — 
' Bq ' No. 

7912. Do you know did he take the liberty to do so, 
in his capacity of patriot belonging to both parties, I 
believe ? — By the newspapers, I believe, he did so. 

7913. Did not that create what is called in Ireland, 
“a ruction?” — With whom ? 

7914. With everybody in the town. Did it not set 
the whole town in commotion — the idea of Alderman 
Mullen proceeding for a hostile Bill while you were en- 
gaged in your negotiation ? — No. 

7915. Mr. Major . — Did you see at the time that Mr. 
William Mullen was promoting a private Biil? — I saw 
by the proceedings of the Town Council that he had 
given notice for a private Bill. 

791 G. When was that ? — "While we were deliberating; 
but it did not embarrass us at all in our deliberations. 

7917. Mr. Rea . — But did it not look like a sortie in 
the midst of an armistice? Was it not a breach of 
trust? — No; we knew that some party should give 
notice, and that the Town Council should give the 
notice. The notice should be given within a specified 
time, and it did not embarrass, us in the least. 

7918. Mr. Copinger . — Did Messrs. Dunville and 
Macnamara know it ? -They did. 

7919. And did they object to it ? — No ; wq talked it 
over casually. 

7920. Did either of these gentlemen say that it was 
a breach of faith or trust, and object to that notice 
being given ? — They did not. On the contrary, they 
said that the Town Council was the proper party to give 
the notice. 

7921. Mr. Major Was it a mere matter of pre- 

caution ? — Yes, sir. 

7922. Mr. Rea . — Do you know a gentleman called 
Mr. Bruce?— Yes. 

7923. Was lie formerly a very active opponent of the 
Town Council? — I do not know, indeed. 

7924. Was he kind enough to aid you in the drawing 
up of this document? — No. 

7925. Did you not see any of his handwriting at all ? 

7926. You did not see a memorandum Mr. Bristoe 
got in his bandwriting? — No. 

7927. It was not shown to you ? — I never saw it. 

7928. Were you perfectly unconscious that Mr. Bruce 
had been a party concerned in drawing up a portion of 
it, or suggesting a portion of it ? — Yes ; and still am. 

7929. Now, did it ever occur to you that that was a 
document so constructed that it could not possibly be 
enforced in point of law ? — No, it did not. 

7930. With regard to the money, you never got it — 
the £8,500 ? — Yes ; it was paid into the Belfast Bank. 

7931. How much ?— £8,500. 

7932. By whom ? — I do not know. 

7933. You did not see it paid ? — No. 

7934. You got deposit receipts? — Yes. 

7935. From whom? — Mr. Bristoe received them 
from the Belfast Bank. 

7936. Now, do you know a gentleman called Mr. 
John Charters? — Yes. 

7937. He is one of the out-boundary men? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

7938. And does not care spending £1,000 or £2,000 
upon any thing he fancies? — I do not know, indeed. 

7939. Did you take liis interest into consideration in 
this matter ? — No. 

7940. Did you give an opportunity to the respon- 
dents to consider whether they would agree to this or 
not ? Was there no meeting held of the respondents ? — 
None that I know of. 

7941. Was not this document laid before them, and 
were they not asked whether or not they would agree 
to it before you signed it? — No ; I did not know any 
thing of it. 

7942. Are you aware, Mr. Lemon, that Mr. Macna- 
mara told tho rate-payers at their meeting, that it was 
distinctly understood that they were not to be bound 



by these opinions unless they agreed to them then and 
there ? — No ; it was so said. 

7943.. Did you not see it immediately afterwards ? 

I heard it as a common report. 

7944. Mr. Major . — Do you believe that Mr. Macna- 
mara went to the meeting, and told the people that 
they were not to be bound by it ? — Well, I do believe 
that he said so. 

7945. Howsoouafter the award was the statement made 
by Mr. Macnamara ? — I do not know that it was made 
at all, sir; but I heard it was, and I believed the report. 

7946. Mr. Rea. — Do you know also, Mr. Lemon, that 
I said I would be bound if they were bound, and that 
I would agree if they would agree? — No. 

7947. Is Mr. Charters a very determined man when 
he takes a notion into his head ? — I do not know 
whether he is or not. 

7948. Are you aware that Mr. Charters, immediately 
upon hearing the document read, and before any one 
had said a word upon the subject, said that he would 

never agree to any such settlement of the question ? 

lam not; I do not know any thing that occurred at 
that meeting of my own knowledge. 

7 949. Did you hear also that he told the rate-payers 
there present that if they would agree to it, he would 
not only oppose it upon his own special out-boundary 
grounds, but also upon the general grounds which we 
had previously put before Parliament, and in point of 
fact take up the whole case? — No. 

7950. Well, now, suppose that all that I am now 
telling you had happened, would you blame us very 
much for what you call repudiating it ? — I blame you 
very much for repudiating it. 

7951. You do still for all that? — Yes. 

7952. You think we could have obtained Mr. Char- 
ters?.— I do not know what Mr. Charters might think. 
I blame you, and many of your friends I believe blame 
you. I am sure and satisfied that if you and the other 
gentlemen who signed the document had agreed to the 
award, the matter would be settled now. 

7953. Mr. Copinger. — Do you know how many gentle- 
men signed the document appointing Mr. Dunville and 
Mr. Macnamara ? — A great many of the gentlemen who 
signed that paper were anxious, and still are anxious, 
that the award should be carried out — Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. Grimshaw, Mr. Rowan, Mr. Roddy, and 
others. 

7954. They handed in a copy of it. Now, take the 
list and look over the names of those persons — thirty- 
five, I think, in number — are they persons paying a 
large amount of rates in Belfast? — A great many of 
them do, sir. 

7955. Mr. Red. — Were there not arrangements and 
understandings amongst the members of that committee, 
which are not contained within the four corners of that 
document, which you call the award? — What committee. 

7950. The committee of reconcilement — Messrs. 
Lemon and Bristoe, Dunville and Macnamara. Now, I 
ask you, were there not other arrangements and un- 
derstandings besides those that appear upon the face of 
that document? — None whatever. 

7957. Mr. Major — All the arrangements, then, were 
contained in that document? — Yes. It was intended 
afterwards, had it been agreed to, that a meeting of the 
rate-payers should be called, as I have stated. 

7958. Mr. Rea. — Do you know the Mayor — was he 
not one of your party? — What about? 

7909. Was he not one of the party ? — What about? 
He was not one of the party. 

7960. Could you not have called a meeting at any 
time to discuss the question ? — There was no use in 
calling a meeting when you repudiated the award. 

7961. And do you mean to say that if I was guilty 
of a breach of faith, the majority of my fellow-towns- 
men would not have decided against me ? — I think and 
say that if you and your friends had agreed to it, the 
rate-payers would have agreed to it. 

7962. Mr. Lemon, were there not frequent offers 
made with regard to the town meeting we were always 
talking of, to have it a town meeting confined alto- 
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gether to householders occupying houses of a certain 
value and upwards? — I never heard of it. 

7963. So as to prevent the mass of the people filling 
the building ?— I never heard of it. 

7964. Do you mean to tell me that if the Mayor had, 
at your instance, called a meeting of the £10 house- 
holders in Belfast, that I would not have been com- 
pletely defeated at that meeting if you could have 
shown that I was guilty of a breach of faith ? — I think 
it would have been useless to call a meeting. 

7965. Why? — I think you would have prevented 
any thing being done. 

7966. How? — After you repudiated the award. 

7967. Do you mean that I would have carried the 
meeting against you ? — I think you would have used 
all the influence you possess to prevent any thing being 
done. 

7968. Is it the influence of argument based on facts, 
that I would have opposed against you ; is that the in- 
fluence you dreaded ? — I did not dread any thing 
about it. 

7969. Would you have supported the award ? — I 
would not have gone near it; I think it would only 
have been waste of time. 

7970. But you did not make the experiment ? — There 
was no use. 

7971. When were the sham resignations lodged with 
the Mayor ? — They were not sham resignations. 

7972. When were they lodged? — I do not know. 

7973. Were they not lodged for wards in which the 
Liberals could not have a chance, even with the support 
of the consenting Conservatives ? — I do not know ; I 
think the gentlemen were sincere. 

7974. After that, were there not several Conservatives 
about carrying out the award in its spirit, without regard 
to its terms ? — I never heard any thing more about it. 

7975. Do you recollect no offer being made of a 
substantive, or Iona fide character, up to the time the 
proceedings commenced in London ? — No ; I do not 
recollect. 

7976. Do you remember the period at which the Com- 
mittee, through their chairman, unanimously intimated it 
to be their opinion, that the promoters of the Bill should 



make terms with the opposers of it? — I do not know Sept, u.isae. 

any thing at all about what occurred in London ; I was 

not there. 

7977. Upon your oath, do yon not know that when *' 
an interval was granted for that purpose, do you not 
know that when some party recommended that an offer 
should be made to carry out this, the majority of the 
respondents rejected it, and preferred to rely upon what 
they believed the decision of the Committee would be ? — 

I do not know any thing at all about it. 

7978. Are you not certain that some of the respon- 
dents who are reckoned to be exceedingly cute, and are 
said to be managers of the others, were not endeavour- 
ing to play out of two hands, and have a public and a 
private Bill ? — I know nothing at all about it. 

7979. Up to the time the preamble was telegraphed 
not proven, were you not all of opinion that your Bill 
would be carried absolutely, and without terms ? — I do 
not know any thing about it. 

7980. Did you not receive a telegraph ; was there 
not one received ? — I do not know of any ; I received 
none. 

7981. Is not Mr. John Thomson more interested 
than any other respondent? — ! do no know that he is. 

7982. Is not Mr. John Thomson more heavily in- 
terested than any of the other respondents ? — I do not 
know. 

7983. Do you not believe he is? — I do not think 
he is. 

7984. Could you ever get him to put his hand to paper 
to bind himself to agree to any settlement whatever ? — 

I never asked him. 

7985. Do you not know that he always avoided doing 
so ? — No. 

7986. Could you suspect or imagine what the inten- 
tion was, with regard to not giving the money to Mr. 

Bristoe, but holding it in the Belfast Bank, and giving 
a receipt for it ? — It was just the same as cash. 

7987. Mr. Harrison. — What is the amount of your 
rating, Mr. Lemon? — £300 a-year my place of business 
is rated at, and there are some dwelling-houses rated at 
£100 a-year. My property at Bally macarrett, is rated 
only for the borough-rate, at £200 or £300 a-year. 



Edward Coey, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Harrison. 



7988. I believe, Mr. Coey, you have been for a num- 
ber of years an extensive merchant in Belfast? — Yes. 

7989. About how long have you been carrying on 
business here ? — About twenty or twenty-five years. 

7990. Are you one of the Harbour Commissioners? 
—Yes. 

7991. Are you a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Coey? — Yes. 

7992. Do you know at what your premises are rated 
in town ; do you happen to remember ? — I am not very 
positive of it at this moment, but -I suppose the rent is 
value for £500 or £600 a-year. 

7993. Have you property independent of the premises 
you occupy in Belfast ? — Yes. 

7994. Of about what value ? — House property to the 
amount of about £1,500 a-year, in town as well. 

7995. Are you of opinion, Mr. Coey, that the liti- 
gation that has been going on in Chancery, the Chancery 
suit as it i3 called, has been injurious to the town? — 
Yes, I am. 

7996. Are you of opinion that it would be for the 
benefit of the town that that suit should be adjusted 
and arranged ? — Very decidedly so ; and the sooner the 
better. 

7997. Do you know, Mr. Coey, any particulars in 
which that suit, in your opinion, has been injurious to 
the interests of Belfast? — I think, sir, it has been de- 
cidedly very injurious to the town as a town ; and I 
think it has been very injurious to individuals. I know 
one case especially, of a gentleman being prevented ob- 
taining a situation of £1,000 a-year by the Chancery 
proceedings. And, as connected with some of the 
charities of the town, in which I have taken an active 



part, I can say that it has very seriously injured those. 
Some parties who subscribed large sums have refused to 
pay in consequence of the Chancery suit. 

7998. You know that, Mr. Coey, of your own know- 
ledge ? — I do ; and one case to the amount of £50; and 
other parties have refused to subscribe or pay any sum, 
until after the Chancery suit is settled. 

7999. Mr. Coey, have you formed any opinion as to 
the terms on which that suit should be settled? — I 
think, taking the present position of matters into con- 
sideration, that the special respondents should pay all 
the law costs, connected with themselves, but should 
not be asked to pay any thing further, not even the 
expenses of the coming Bill to legalize all past pro- 



Edward 
Coey, Esq. 



800U. And do you consider, Mr. Coey, that the unse- 
cured creditors should be put in a proper position, with 
regard to security ? — I do ; it has been a most distress- 
ing affair to some of the parties who lent money to the 
Town Council : not what are called unsecured creditors, 
but I would call them scrip-holding parties. I know 
some ladies who were depending almost entirely for 
their support on the interest of the money lent by them 
in that way, and who have been obliged to ask assist- 
ance from their friends, in order to support themselves. 
I have, in some cases, contributed myself in such a way 
as I describe. 

Examiued by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8001. On the part of the Corporation, I have to ask 
you, Mr. Coey, a few questions. I apprehend you have 
a very good knowledge of the value of property in 
Belfast, and its vicinity ? — I consider that I have a 
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, tolerably fair notion, that satisfies myself when I am 
going to purchase or sell. 

8002. You know May’s fields, south, I suppose ? — 
I do. 

8003. Do you know a gentleman named Robert Hen- 
derson ? — Yes, 1 do. 

8001. Do you remember his having made a purchase 
of property in the immediate vicinity of May’s fields, 
south ? — I do ; I strongly advised him to make the 
purchase at the time. 

8005. What time was that? — It was about 1846 or 
1847. 

8006. Did he make the purchase pursuant to your 
advice ? — He did. 

8007. Do you know what he paid ? — He paid, I think, 
.£950, subject to a rent. 

8008. Now, tell me, if you please, what quantity of 
land he paid for ? — About four acres ; and with the 
purchasing up of the rents in the Incumbered Estates 
Court, it amounted to about £300, per statute acre. 

8009. Mr. Major . — Does it adjoin May’s fields, south ? 
— It does, sir ; if you refer to the map of the fields, you 
will find it described. 

8010. Mr. Macdonogh. — Now, are you aware to what 
use he applied that property ? — He let that property in 
two or three years afterwards, for very close upon £300, 
very nearly £300 a-year ; it cost him £1,250, with the 
purchase of the rent. 

8011 Then it was a prudent purchase ? — It was. 

8012. Do you remember you yourself having been 
desirous to obtain a portion of May’s fields, south ? — 
Yes. 

S013. Was that prior to the time the Town Council 
purchased it ? — It was prior to that time the Town 
Council purchased ; both Mr. Henderson and myself 
were looking after a portion of that ground. 

8014. Each, severally ? — Yes, or jointly. 

8015. Were you in treaty for any portion of May’s 
fields, south, at that time? — Not strictly ; we had the 
maps before us, and were inquiring about the price ; it 
may be, perhaps, strictly called a treaty. 

8016. You were making inquiries with a bona fide 
intention of purchasing ? — Yes. 

8017. I believe the Town Council interfered with 
your resolution on that subject, and prevented it being 
carried into effect ? — It was either with old James Davis 
we had the communication, or the present Mr. Davis ; 
I believe they had the carriage of the sale. 

8018. Mr. Rea . — Will Mr. Davis be called to give 
evidence on that subject ? — If he is called he will con- 
firm what I state. 

8019. Mr. Major . — At what side of May’s fields, 
south, is Mr. Henderson’s property ? — It adjoins it at 
the Blackstaff side. 

8020. Mr. Cojiinger — Does it run from May’s-street 
up to the Blackstaff? — No, it rather turns at the Black - 
staff, near the gas works ; it is absolutely adjoining 
May’s fields, south ; I should mention to you, also, that 
Mr. Henderson made a large quantity of bricks ; the 
soil was suitable for making bricks for large and heavy 
buildings. 

8021. Mr. Macdonogh . — Are you able to form a no- 
tion whether the purchase of May’s fields, south, was 
for the benefit of. the town, ultimately ? — I think, sir, 
it was a good purchase then, for I would have taken a 
portion of them at the price the Town Council paid for 
them, and 1 think it will turn out a good purchase for 
the town ; I consider it was worth more than they 
gave for it at that time, and a good deal more now. 

8022. I believe you are the purchaser of Lord An- 
trim’s estate ? — A portion of it. 

8023. How much did you pay for it? — £84,000. 

8024. Now, Mr. Coey, allow me to ask you your 
opiniou on this subject : the Corporation had taken a 
lease of the forty-one acres, called May’s fields, south, 
at £801, and the rates were pledged to pay it ; do 
you think that the purchase of that £801, at a twenty 
years' purchase, was a wise and prudent proceeding? — 

I think so, and I will give you one reason for it ; I 
bought, myself, some chief rents from Lord Donegal, 



at twenty-five years’ purchase, and I paid twenty-seven 
years’ purchase for some. 

8025. And money was cheap at the time? — I do not 
know that. 

8026. If it was a fact, that money could be obtained 
for three and a-quarter and four per cent., it would be- 
am additional inducement? — Yes, I think so. 

8027. I believe you have a small portion of slob- 
land near you ? — Yes. 

8028. Where do you reside ? — At Merville, three or 
four miles from town, on the Carrickfergus-road. 

8029. You purchased the slob-land opposite to your 
place ? — Yes. 

8030. What did yo,u pay for it? — Well, I dare say it 
cost me £300 the Irish acre — more than that— perhaps 
£400. 

8031. Was it slob and unreclaimed? — I did not pay 
so much for the unreclaimed ; but what they cost and 
what I have laid out since comes to that. 'There is not 
much more than two acres. 

8032. Ground is valuable in the vicinity of Belfast? 
— I think so. 

8033. And likely to be more so ? — Certainly; as the 
town progresses. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8034. Well, Mr. Coey, have the Town Council acted 
for the good of the town always ? — Generally so. 

S035. And did nothing wrong? — Oh, I would not 
like to be sponsor for them in all their doings. 

8036. You do not forget your cross-examination in 
London ? — Oh, my memory is not so bad as all that yet. 

8037. Was it not considerably forgetful ? — No. 

8038. Do you recollect the disagreeable impression 
you made on the Committee by your forgetfulness ? — 
No, I think I made an excellent impression. I went a 
second time, and I will go a third time, if I can get the 
question settled. 

8039. Now, Mr. Coey, up to the present would either 
of the Commissioners have the slightest idea that you 
had any interest whatever in the result of this busi- 
ness? — Yes, I think they would know that I have an 
interest in it. 

8040. Tell me what you told them that would lead 
them to suppose the extent of your interest and the con- 
sequent value of your disinterested opinions. Now, 
what scintilla of evidence did you give on that subject ? 
— I gave evidence that I am very much interested in 
the prosperity of Belfast, having property in it. 

8041. But independently of that, have you any spe- 
cial interest that makes it desirable that the matter 
should be settled ? — Not a shilling. You had it before, 
not on oath ; now you have it on oath, and I hope I 
will hear no more about it. 

8042. IIow much money did you embark on the se- 
curity? — None. Not a shilling on my own account. 

8043. None on your own account? — I have said so. 

8044. Well, then, Mr. Coey, how much did you give 
for anybody? — None, without their instructions. 

8045. How much with their instructions? — I lent 
£5,000 in one sum, and £350 in another. 

8046. You lent £5,350 in all ?— Yes. 

8047. The money was in your hands then? — It was. 

8048. And you were the trustee ? — I was not. 

8049. Well, were j'ou the stake-holder ? — I held the 
money. 

8050. In what capacity ? — The Messrs. Fitzpatrick 
had an account with me, and there was a balance in 
their favour to that extent, and they begged of me to 
lend it to the Town Council, taking their letter or pro- 
mise that they would issue a bond, or otherwise arrange 
with them afterwards. 

8051. Now, if that money be lost, are you not bound 
either in law or honour to pay it yourself? — Neither in 
honour, equity, or law. 

8052. You intend that the gentlemen for whom you 
acted should lose the money ? — I do not think they will 
lose it. 

8053. But, suppose they do ? — I say, on my oath, I 
do not think they will. 
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8054. But I think they will?— If you were on your 
oath I do not think you would say so. 

80-55 Mr. Jf^—What you did, as I understand 
vou you did by the direction of those persons who de- 
Sed you to lend the money to the Corporation ?-De- 

C ^8056 And you think, on this state of things, that 
fl.ere is no responsibility attaching to you ?— Not the 
slightest. It is merely asked by Mr. Rea to shake my 

6 8057.°' Mr. Rea . — Now tell me, were any of those per- 
sons for whom you acted minors ?— One. 

8058. In what sum of money was the minor con- 
cerned? — In the £350. . , 

8059. Iu what capacity did you act for the minor f 
As trustee with the father of the lady ; and I had Ins 
sanction and instructions to invest in that way before I 

8060 You are not liable on that head either? In- 
I do not like to make myself liable for those 



matter?— You may go as quick as you like ; it would Sept, u, 
be more for the public convenience that you got on. — 

8080. Did you directly or indirectly sanction the pub- 
lication of that document ? — I believe not. 

80S1. Oil your oath, did you not contest the ward? — 

Has that any thing to do with it. I permitted my name 
to go before the public. That is a different thing alto- 
gether. 

8082. Do you expect me to believe what you have 
sworn ; for I do not ?— Many a man has got what he did 
not like for that; but I could not expect any thing better 
from John Rea. 

8083. Do you mean to say that your fellow-townsmen 
believe you ? — What I stated before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, I state here before my fellow- 
townsmen ; and I am sure that they believe not only my 
oath but my word. 

S084. How can you reconcile your statement with 
the fact that you contested the ward ?— My friends con- 
tested the ward in my name. I did not prevent them, 



TZippioW buff reted to uocep't it as I did »ow. My uatuo was 

sort of tilings. at least one 0 f pn t U p, but I was not returned. 

ffpm— th*e other is dead-will feme here and satisfy 8085. Then, Mr. Coey, it turns out that those gentle- 
them the j state. men, w hose names appear signed with yours to the ad- 

*8? quite unnecessary fur any dre.Unst have forged your -c U do not behove 

r m^Sr E Ta -Wer'e Stofo for Dock “loscIVow 4 y™ think it got there 1-You should 
v , r i r t ^ ask some of your friends, perhaps. 

t spat ?— I was from 8087. Do you think those nine gentlemen would be 

8063. You would not y ^ ^ ^ guilty of g0 petty a f rau d as to publish your name witli- 

home at the time the matte p • “ ut y0U1 . authority. Do you mean to tell me that any 

of the nine gentlemen whose names are here, 



accept the honour. . ... . T 

8064. Did they do much mischief since 1044 f— i 
really cannot tell that. I think they did a great dea of 
^ood. I think we are greatly indebted to them for the 
improvement of Belfast. I wish they had gone a little 
further, and put us a little further m debt; I would very 
willingly have paid my proportion of it towards the 
opening up of other streets. 

8065. You say you would be willing to pay your 
share ?— Yes, very willing. 

8066. But would you be willing to pay my snare, 
and. would you be willing to pay the shares of all the 
other people who made objection to the expenditure, 
when you are so generous? — No sir, notonepennyot it. 

8067. Did they do much mischief or good before 



would authorize or have attempted to commit it? — I 
am not charging them with any thing of the kind; 
they are gentlemen whom I hold in high respect and 
esteem. 

8088. How do you reconcile the fact that your name 
is there with the fact that you contested the ward ?— -1 
will not try to reconcile it ; but suppose I did sign it, 
what lias it to do with the question. 

8089. Did you attend a meeting at that period ? — I 
think it is very likely I did. 

8090. Where was the meeting held ? — I do not recol- 
lect. 

8091. Mr. C oping er . — Were you, Mr. Coey, at that 



8067 Did they do „ Tt.rAlct^rtheVdi^ time of the party called the Liberal party?- Yes, sir: 

1844 that you « . jeoo lecU-;! I do not come up to the murk at either side. I. 



but 



a good deal of good for the town since they took it as 

8068. Did you ever write a book ? — That is not my 
profession, though I can read occasionally. It is as 
much as I can attend to. 

59. Did you ever make any efforts in English coni- 



sidered milk and water, perhaps, by both sides ; but they 
will catch people up and put them forward if they think 
it will answer their purpose. 

8092. Mr. Rea .— Was this the way the poll stood in 
1844:— Dock Ward: Harrison Grey Lewis, 86; Coey, 



p IS wS you not, Mr. Coey, 



J0S11.1UI1 WlbU lojicuvi "V ...... [ ' C 1 1 

8070. Were you here when Mr. Macdonogh refreshed 
the memory of Mr. J ohn Suffern ? — No. 

8071. Would you like to have your memory refreshed 
now?— I have heard you read matters to me frequently. 

It does not signify much. 

8072. Before you lent any money to the iown coun- 
cil, did you ever write or sign this ? — I gave you the 

m k *» ». Burges.es 7270^^ 
of the Borough of Belfast,” published in the Whig 
newspaper, of 12th November, _ 1844, purporting to be 



signed, amongst others, by “ Edward Coey. 

8074. Did you, Mr. Coey, sign the document of which 
that is a copy? — I believe not. 

8075. Did you authorize your name to be put to it < 
—I believe not. I told you the same thing before. 

8076. Did you authorize the publication of it ! — 1 
believe not. I believe that I never heard it read nor 
did I ever read it before you read it before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. To any other per- 
son that would be enough, but not to you. 

8077. Mr. Coey, did you see it published ?— 1 believe 

8078. At the time it was published, on the 12th No- 
vember, 1844, were you in the habit of subscribing to 
and reading the Northern Whig newspaper ?— I was a 
subscriber and occasionally read it. 

8079. Now, I would not like to hurry you upon this 



x U London, compelled to admit in reply to questions 
from the chairman, that that address had been published 
with your sanction ? — I did not ; and I believe you know 
that perfectly well, though you put the question. I 
say that upon my oath. 

8094. And do you still, now, upon your oath, swear 
that neither directly nor indirectly, do you recognise 
the contents of that document? — Is it necessar 
to answer that, Mr. Commissioner ; is not repetition 

-It is not necessary for you to 



unnecessary. 

8095. Mr. Gopinger.- 
answer it again. 

8096. Mr. Rea . — Have I read out of that document 
any sentiment which, in that year, 1844, with regard 
to the Town Couucil of Belfast, you did not enter- 
tain ? — I could not at all sanction a great portion of the 
language used in that address ; a portion of it I might 
adopt. That answer I also gave to you in the House of 
Commons, before the Committee. 

8097. Did you write any letter at the time to the 
Northern Whig, or any other newspaper, stating that 
there were sentiments there to which your name was 
attached which you did not accord with ? — I certainly 
did not; for I told you that I do not recollect any thing 
about the document. 

8098. Did you tell the electors at the polling place, 
on any time between the 12th and the 25th of Novem- 

J 2 M 
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Edward^ waa not y onrs ?— I believe that I did not address them 
Coey, Esq. directly on any subject whatever. 

’ ’ 8099. Did you speak to them between the 12th and 

the 25 th of November, 1844? — I did not, on that sub- 
ject ; and further, if I recollect aright, I did not ask any 
person to vote for me. It was quite a matter with 
others and not for myself. They thought, perhaps, that 
I would answer their purpose. 

8100. Who did ? — The parties wishing to have me 
returned. 

8101. Mr. Grimsliaw and others? — Do not name 
names. The parties wishing to have me returned. 

8102. Who were they ? — The parties voting for me. 

8103. And putting you forward ? — I will keep to the 
parties voting for me. 

8104. Did Mr. Macnamara live beside you ?— -Yes. 

8105. Did you not meet him occasionally ? — I did, 
and was always happy to meet him. 

8106. Did you meet Mr. M'Dowell frequently, and 
Mr. Grimshaw? — *Yes. I do not remember any one of 
them having a conversation with me about that docu- 
ment. I do not recollect hearing or reading any portion 
of that address until I read it in the lobby of the House. 

8107. It was admitted by you before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, with great reluctance, and 
entered on the minutes. — On my oath, I contradict what 
he has stated, and it is most unhandsome for him to say so. 

8108. Mr. Major. — You need not trouble yourself 
about it. 

8109. Mr. Copinyer. — It is a document of which no 
person in the community need be ashamed.— I believe 
I did not sign it. It is possible I may have signed it. 

I will not swear positively. I recollect nothing about 
it. It is fourteen years ago. I do not recollect ever 
having seen it. 

8110. Mr. Rea. — Now, your evidence with regard to 
May’s fields, south, is equally valuable as that about the 
address?— I think it is true. 

8111. We had a nice little scene the last time, when 
I wanted you to tell me what you would give for it ? — 
We had a nice little scene to-day too, and a very dis- 
graceful one; 1 in my opinion. 

8112. What did you say you would give for it? — I 
said I would give all that the Town Council gave for it. 

8113. Do you mean that you would give £14,000 or 
£15,000 1 — I think it was more I said. 

£80L^ How much ? — Twenty -one year’s purchase on 

8115. What did you offer before the Committee. 
Wliat did you say you would take them at. Was it 
not at the original purchase money? — ifes. 

8116. Without allowing any thing for outlay or in- 
terest on the money? — They have not been productive. 
If money had been laid out on them, I would have given 
perhaps twice £16,000. 

8117. At the time you made that offer, were you not 
well aware that you were not offering much more than 
what the fields had really cost up to that period? — I 
believe they are now really worth more than £40,000 
to the town. It would be a most mad act for the town 
to part with them even at £40,000. 

8118. If you think they are worth more than £40,000, 
would you be disposed to give it for them ? — I am not 
prepared to answer that question at present ; but if you 
are prepared to treat, I will try to come to terms with you. 

8119. What do you think they would briug if they 
were sold in open market to you or other people who 
might choose to buy them?— I said in the House of 
Commons that I would give what they cost. I say they 
are worth more ; and the reason is that the markets, at 
present, are at the north side of the fields, and I think 
they should be put on the fields, and I also think that 
the railways will come down there. Mr. Coates said to 
me, that it is a matter of time. They will ultimately 
come down to the markets. I have already given evi- 
dence about the value, and I have told about the pur- 
chase made by Mr. Henderson. 

8120. Your opinion of value is based upon the chance 

that ultimately the railway station will be placed there? 

— 'That is one element. 



8121. The Ballymena Railway, the County Down 
and the Ulster ?— Yes. I think it would be a prudent 
there l<> ° De S '' and termious for all the railways 

8122. You think that they will pull down all their 

‘ present stations in Belfast? — No. 

8123. Or leave them to stand, and be useless ? No. 

8124. Suppose they did not come down there, what 
would happen then?— I think the fields are worth more 
to the town than £50,000 for this purpose. 

8125. For what purpose ?— For markets. I think 
they should be there. 

8126. Suppose that May’s fields, north, were sufficient 

for markets, what would May’s fields, south, be used 
for ?— I do not think the markets should be on May’s 
fields, north. J 

8127. Were you one of the provision merchants that 
threatened Mr. Bates with the breaking up of the marj 
kets?— I am an advocate for the establisment of markets 

8128. Were you one of the pork merchants who' 
threatened to break up the market, if Mr. Bates at- 
tempted to remove them one inch further from the 
town than May’s fields, north ? — I believe not. 

8129. Were you one of those who complained of their 
being removed from Patrick-street and Dock-street ?— 
No. It was a perfect nuisance to have them in the 1 
streets and squares of the town. 

8130. Was that your opinion with regard to the pork- 
market ?— It was. 

8131. Did you go to Mr. Bates on the subject?— I did. 

8132. What was your object ?— It was in reference 
to the markets. 

8133. Who went with you ?— Mr. Sinclair and others 
I do not recollect. Mr. Waring told me, in Lon donj 
that he was there, but I do not recollect. I presume hn 
was speaking accurately. 

8134. Can you tell me what occurred? — I cannot; 

8135. Do you know what you went to Mr. Bates - 
about 1 — In reference to the markets, to make such ar- 
rangements as we thought for the interest of the trade ; 
and the interest of the trade would be for the interest 
of the town and county generally. 

8136. When Mr, Waring said lie was there, would 
you uot take his recollection as being accurate, or would 
you prefer your own recollection ? — I would. 

8137. You prefer a total blank to that gentleman's 
positive recollection ? — I did not say any thing of the 
kind. I do not wish to refer to any person’s recollec- 
tion, and say I either believe or do not believe it, or 
any thing of the kind. 

8138. Have you got your mind made up, Mr. Coey, 
as to what you would give for the forty-one acres of 
slob, called May’s fields, south, suppose they made the 
necessary arrangements to transfer them ; will you give 
£15,000 for them ? — I have answered that before. 

8139. It just comes to this, that according to your 
statement before, you would give £16,000 for them ; 
would you ?— If any party is ready and willing to sell 
May’s fields, south, I would be glad to try and treat with 
him. 

8140. How much will you give for them ?— I will not 
answer further than what I have said. 

8141. You would give £16,000. But would you be 
surprised to hear that May’s fields, south, at the present 
moment stand the town of Belfast in about £32,000 ?— I 
havetold the Commissioners before that I think they are 
worth £40,000 or £50,000 to the town, and that is a 
great deal more than £32,000. 

8142. Now, with regard to this great talk you had 
with Mr. Davis, you say you purchased the Antrim 
estate, or part of it, for £84,000 ?— Has that any thing to 
do with it. 

8143. You had partners in that, Mr. Coey, had you 
not ?— I had no partner in it. I hope my private affairs 
will not be further noticed by 1 you. 

8144. Who was to pay the £1,000 a-year that the 1 
gentleman lost who could not get the situation you spoke 
of? Is it to be charged to tho town?— I think you' 
ought to pay part of it. 

8145. What situation do you refer to ?— I will not 
tell you. 
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SH6. You must. I will have it? — The gentleman I 
refer to would have been appointed manager of one of 
the. banks. 

8147. Of what bank? — The Belfast Bank. 

8148. Who was the gentleman who stood in such 
high esteem ? [Objected to.] 

8149. Now, Mr. Coey, did you ever hear any thing 

so monstrous as the evidence you have given as to the 
way in which the charities of the town have been in- 
jure'! by the Chancery suit. In other words, the meaning 
of all that is this, that because ten or twelve of the re- 
spondents in the suit said that they would not give 
money to the charities, the Chancery suit has injured 
them ? I said that, particularly with regard to one cha- 

rity with which I am connected. I got a promise of a 
subscription of £100 ; and the person who said he would 
give it told me he would not give it until the Chancery 
suit was over ; and others told me they would not sub- 
scribe, butwouldsubscribelargely when the suit was over. 

8150. Were those gentlemen who refused you sub- 
scriptions special respondents ?— They were less or 
more connected with the Chancery suit. 

8151. And they said honestly that until their liabili- 
ties — the amount of the money they owed the rate- 
payers — was ascertained they would economize? — lam 
not aware that they owe the rate-payers any thing. 

8152. Now, do not other gentlemen, who suffer mis- 
fortune in business of. any description, reduce their sub- 
scriptions to charities and public institutions ? — I sup- 
pose some of them. do. 

8153. Do not people in this town measure their sub- 
scriptions by their probable means ? — They should do so. 

8154. Well, now, you are likely to give a very valu- 
able view as to the terms of settlement, and therefore I 
would like to have your opinion. I believe you are of 
opinion that the Treasurer should not get any of the 
£36,000 that he so imprudently over-cliequed i — Do you 
wish me to swear that he was imprudent. 

8155. Well, was he prudent? Did he exercise his 
usual prudence? — I am not aware that he allowed them 
imprudently to over cheque. I do not know that he 
allowed them to over-cheque of my own knowledge. 

I think that the £36,000 should be legalized. 

8156. If he gave it he should get it ? — Yes. 

,8157. With 5 per cent, interest? — I think so. 

8158. With regard to the £41,000, you think that 
the unsecured creditors should get that with five per cent, 
interest? — Yes, I do. 

8159. Mr. Copinger. — Is the Treasurer a member of 
the Town Council? 

Mr. Bruce. — No, sir ; he never was. 

8160. Mr. Rea. — Well, the £36,000 should be paid, 
and the £45,000 should be paid, and the £50,000 gas 
money should be paid. Where is all the money to come 
from : have yon any idea of that ? — The taxes of the 
town, of course. I told you before I was quite willing 
to pay my part of them. 

8161. What is the annual value of your premises in 
Dock Ward; about how much are they valued at? — I 
cannot state positively ; I think they are valued at about 
£500 a-year. I think my stores are valued at that. 
They do not all belong to me. 

8162. Do you happen to know that, at this present 
moment, you are paying on that £500 a-year Is. Id. per 
pound less than you were paying in the year 1844. No, 
I believe it is. lOd. in the pound. Are you aware that 
you: are paying, with all these vast improvements you 
so much admire, lOd. in the pound less. than you were 
in 1844, before one of these improvements were made 
or begun ? — I believe it is true, but I do not know it as. 
a, fact. Not examining the matter, I do not know. 

8163. And is it any wonder that you should wish for 
the continuance of a state of things so desirable for your- 
self, and to the class to which you belong? — I am quite 
willing to pay all the taxes, of the town that are required 
to pay off the debt ; and further, to improve and widen 
streets, and make the town still better. 

8L64. The bankers are quite willing to pay also ? — 
Every one who wishes peace. and prosperity should..de- 
isire and be anxious for a settlement. 

8165. And a number of the wealthy merchants ? — I 
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8166. Have you any objection, as part of the settle- Jj-dward 
ment, to the restoration of the rating clause in the Act ° ey> 
of 1845, which would give the Town Council the right 
to rate your premises at 4s. Qd. ? — Not the slightest 
objection to pay 10s. in the pound, if need be. 

8167.. Suppose the extra Is. Qd. is required, whether do 
you think it should be inflicted upon the poorer classes, 
the tradesmen and labourers of Belfast, living in houses 
of the value of £20 and under, or upon gentlemen occu- 
pying premises of the value of £80 and upwards ? — I 
think that the one ratiug should he for all classes of pro- 
perty alike, and that would not be at all saddling the 
rate-payers who occupy houses of a low value unjustly. 

If a man had £20 a-year to spend in house rent, he 
would take a house at £20, and not a house at £20 and 
£5 taxes in addition ; and all property would . pay in 
proportion to its .value. 

8168. Then, you mean by your mode of obtaining the 
money that the mercantile clerk at present paying, or 
liable to pay, 30s. upon his £20 house, should be, from 
the passing of the intended Bill, liable to pay £3 for the 
same house ? — I mean to say it is no matter whether the 
landlord pays it directly or indirectly; he will pay it 
either way. 

8169. Will you tell me, Mr. Coey, is it your meaning 
that, in order to get revenue for this projected settlement, 
that mercantile clerks occupying houses to the value of 
£20 per annum, now liable to pay 30s. at the most, 
should be liable, after the passing of the Bill, to pay 
£3? — I think that there should be but one tax for all 
property in the town. 

8170. Mr. Major. — Doyouthinkthatwouldbearon all 
classes equally? — I think it is not a matter to the land- 
lord whether he pays the taxes directly or indirectly ; 
he pays them either way. 

8171. But would it bear upon all classes equally ? — I 
think it would, sir. 

8172. Did I understand you to say that yon are rated 
at about £500 a-year? — I think the value of the pre- 
mises is about that. 

8173. And your rates are now lower than they were ? 

— -I think they are now 2s. lOd. At one time they 
were 4s. Qd. 

8174. You say that your rating now is lower than 
before those improvements were made, which have cost 
so much money ? — I cannot speak positively, but I think 
the 4s. Qd. was actually imposed. I believe it was 
charged. Indeed, I believe it was that the power was 
to charge 4s. Qd., or to go to that, but that the rate was 
3s. I think that was it. 

8175. Mr. Rea. — Do you mean, Mr. Coey, that where 
the poor man, occupying a house value £10, now pays 
£1 for police purposes, he is to be liable hereafter to 
pay £2 ? — I repeat again that I think there should be 
but one rating for all classes of property. It does not 
matter to a man occupying a house whether he pays 
directly or indirectly. 

8176. Would not that be honest for a new town ? — 

I think it would be honest for this town. 

8177. Do you think it would be fair, after contracts 
have been made for years, that, without the consent of 
the contracting parties, that scale should be adopted in 
a future Bill? — I think one scale of rating should be for 
all classes of property. That I have said over and over 



again. 

8178. Then, this. effort to reduce taxation is to result 
in the poor man’s taxes being doubled? — I think it would 
be for the. advantage of. all parties to have one rating. 

8179. But if there is a re-arrangement of the rating 
power to ,4s. Qd., will you agree? — Yes, or to 10s. Qd. if 
necessary. 

8180. Will, the other gentlemen who hold premises 
of equal value? — I have consulted none of them on the 
subject. 

8181. Mr. Copinger . — Do you remember May’s fields, 
south, some years ago, Mr.. Coey? — 1846 or 1847 was 
the time. I was looking at it to purchase a portion of it. 

8182. Do you remember it before 1846 ? — Not per- 
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8183. At that time was there a high embankment 
between the Lagan bridge and the Queen’s bridge? — I 
cannot speak of that. What drew my attention to it 
was these four acres, which, on examination, I advised 
my friend to purchase, and which he did purchase ; 
and the result is that he has, for his expenditure of 
£1,200 or £1,300, £300 a-year, or close upon it. 

8184. Do you remember boats passing over it ? — It 
might be so ; for that piece of slob land just opposite to 



Samuel Gibson Getty, Esq., sworn 

8186. I believe, Mr. Getty, you are Mayor of Belfast ? 
— I am. 

8187. For how many years have you acted in the 
capacity of Mayor? — This is my third year. 

8188. You are not, I believe, personally a respondent 
in the suit? — I am not. 

8189. Your connexion with the Corporation began 
after the information was fded ? — It did ; in September, 
1855, I was elected first. 

8190. And you have been since chief magistrate of 
Belfast? — I was elected Mayor in 1856. 

8191. And have held that office since ? — Yes. 

8192. You have been re-elected every year ? — Yes. 

8193. I need hardly ask you whether you have had 
an opportunity of knowing the feeling of your fellow- 
townsmen as to the Chancery suit? — I have had many 
opportunities. 

8194. Is it your opinion that it would be for the 
benefit of the town that all matters in litigation should 
be adjusted and settled? — Most decidedly. 

8195. Do you think that the continuance of the liti- 
gation is injurious to the town ? — I do. 

8196. State the terms that, in your opinion, should 
be adopted for a settlement of that litigation ? — Well, 
really, I have not considered that matter sufficiently 
well to state the details. I think it should be stopped 
as soon as possible. 

8197. Now, with regard to the unsecured creditors, 
ought they to get security? — They ought; and the 
town should take the property. 

8198. Do you know of the £50,000 gas money ex- 
pended for the general purposes of improvements? — Yes. 

8199. Are you of opinion that that should be le- 
galized ? — I believe that the town got the benefit of it, 
and that it should be legalized. 

8200. The special respondents in the original infor- 
mation have agreed to pay all the costs : both their 
own costs, the costs of the relator, and the costs of the 
Corporation in the Chancery suit, in order to settle that 
suit. They are of opinion that, upon the payment of 
those costs, security should be given to the unsecured 
creditors, the town taking the property. Are you of 
opinion that that is a fair mode to adjust the litigation ? 
— I think so ; very fair. 

Examined by Mr. Maedonogh. 

8201. Has the expenditure which you have seen 
taking place on the part of the Corporation, proved be- 
neficial to the interests of this town ? — I believe so. 

8202. To a large extent ? — I believe so ; as far as I 
can judge, to a large extent. 

8203. And they have been of a very advantageous 
character ? — They have. 

8204. Now, in every point of view, both commercial 
and sanitary, have the}', or have they not, been largely 
beneficial to the town? — They have been largely bene- 
ficial. 

8205. I believe you are not engaged yourself in com- 
merce?— Iam not. 

8206. Have you friends that are engaged in com- 
merce in this town? — I do not think that I have any 
relations that are engaged in commerce. 

8207. Do you reside in the town ? — I do. 

8208. Have you watched or observed the improve- 
ments of the town as they progressed ? — I have, though 
not resident in the town for a number of years. I have 
not been more than five years resident in the town ; 
but I have watched with great satisfaction the progress 
of the improvements. 



my house, I remember boats passing over it about ten 
years ago, but it is now good ground. 

8185. But, taking it for granted, that there used to 
be boats near where St. John’s Church now stands, do 
you think it an improvement, in a sanitary point of 
view, that the water should be shut out ? — I do if the 
drainage will be continued, and sufficient and proper 
valves put on. 



and examined by Mr. Harrison. 

8209 And you think that they were essentially ne- 
cessary ? — I believe so, so far as my judgment goes. 

8210. The removal of those old houses and streets 
and the substitution of what we now see ? — Yes. 

8211. Then, the town has been beautified, as well as 
improved in a commercial sense? — It has. 

8212. And the communication between its districts 
opened up ? — Yes. 

8213. And, doubtless, you must have noticed the in- 
crease of the shipping interest of Belfast? — I have. 

8214. Are you of opinion, with the several witnesses 
on the part of the Corporation, that the opening of the 
approaches to the Queen’s bridge has been beneficial to 
the shipping interest? — I think that they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

8215. And you think, I have no doubt, that the lo- 
cation of the quay at the other side of the river was a 
great benefit to the town, by allowing the shipping to 
come up? — Yes, a matter of great moment. 

8216. Are you of opinion that the improvements 
should further progress ? — I would be sorry that they 
stopped. 

8217. Or that they should continue at a stand-still as 
they have been since 1855 ? — I would be sorry that 
they did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bea. 

8218. You are a Presbyterian, Mr. Getty? — Yes. 

8219. Are you to stand at the next election for the 
town ? — No. 

8220. Is it not desirable to have one member a Pres- 
byterian ? — I am not aware. 

8221. But you would not consent to stand ? — Indeed 
I would not. I do not know any thing at all about the 
political affairs of Belfast at present. 

8222. You have been Mayor for three years nearly 
—This is my third year of office. 

8223. Is there not considerable difficulty in getting 
any one to fill the office ? — I am not aware of any. 

8224. Do you know of any demand for it ? — I am 
not aware of any. 

8225. Which is the office of Mayor or May’s fields, 
south, the greater drug in the market? — I do not know 
that either is a drug in the market. 

8226. It is an unpleasant Corporation to be Mayor of? 
— No ; I get on very well with them. 

8227. You have it all your own way? — They are 
all most respectable gentlemen. They are returned 
year after year, and the rate-payers are the best judges 
of them. 

8228. Has Mr. Rogers any thing to do with that ? — 
I am not aware of any thing of the kind. It is altoge- 
ther specious, I think. 

8229. Upon your oath, which is the continuance of 
the Corporation or of the litigation the more injurious to 
the town of Belfast ? — The litigation, certainly. 

8230. You are quite certain of that? — Quite sure of it. 

8231. Do not a great number of your fellow-towns- 
men hold the opinion that the continuance of the Cor- 
poration in its present state is more to be apprehended ? 
— No individuals have ever expressed that opinion to me. 

8232. Are you to be Mayor next year ? — No ; I do 
not intend to consent to continue any longer. I have 
had a long and troublesome term of office. 

8233. Which will Mr. Mullen or Mr. Lindsay be 
elected Mayor? — I do not know. Nothing has been 
settled yet about who will be. 

8234. Could the Corporation be improved ? — Well, I 
do not know ; perhaps so. 
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8235. Would the admission of the seventeen gentle- 
men whose names were given to the Commissioners to-day 
be an advantage 1 — I think the present Corporation 
could carry on the affairs of the town just as well as any 
•Corporation could do. 

8236. But would not the subtraction of a few of the 
members be an advantage ?— I do not know ; they are 
very attentive to their duties, as I have observed. 

8237. But do you not think it would be an improve- 
ment to the Corporation to have Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 
Mr. William Coates, and Mr. Thomas Magrath in it ? — 
I do not know. I cannot form an opinion. I have 
had no opportunity of knowing Mr. Sinclair’s business 
habits. He is a worthy gentleman, I believe. 

8238. You are of opinion that the system that has 
been carried on since 1S42 should be continued ? — I do 
not know what system you refer to. 

8239. The system that has prevailed since you have 
been a member of the Council ? — I do not know what 
you mean by system. If you will explain I will give 
you an answer. I have taken no part in politics since 
I have been Mayor of Belfast. I have never voted at 
any election. 

8240. Do ypu know the time that I was elected ? — 
1 do not. 

8241. Do you know that I was elected September, 
1855, and continued until November, 1856? — I do not 
know when you were elected; but I know you were re- 
jected in November, 1856. 

8242. Did you ever hear any thing about a wilful 
system of non-collection of rates in the borough? — 1 
never believed that there was a system of non -collec- 
tion. I do not believe that such a thing existed. 

8243. Mr. Major. — Did you ever hear it? — I heard 
it from Mr. Rea. and his friends. I do not know how 
such a thing could exist. The people can pay their 
rates. They can insist on paying their rates from the 
31st of August to January. 

8244. Mr. Rea. — You never heard that parish rates 
and other rates were left uncollected for the purpose of 
disfranchisement ? — Never. 

8245. Never heard that rates were marked paid that 
had not been paid ? — Never, except by your statements ; 
but I never knew it of my own knowledge. 

8246. You never heard that members of the Corpora- 
tion had procured poor law valuations to be tampered 
with 1 — Never ; if I had known of any of those things 
I would have exposed them. 

8247. Do you swear yon believe no such practices 
existed ? — I do. That is my belief. 

8248. Then do you know any reason requiring that 

an office for the collection of all taxes- ? — I know 

nothing of any such practices as you allude to. 

8249. There is a strong anxiety, I believe, to have 
the debt on the town increased ? — No ; to have the pre- 
sent debt legalized, that is all. 

8250. Do you know where the town is to go to, if all 
the debts that are sought to be put upon it, are put 
upon it ? — I do not know. I think there is every pros- 
pect of its going on improving as it did before the liti- 
gation commenced. 

8251. Tell me a single improvement that stopped 
since it commenced ? — I speak generally ; I think build- 
ings have been stopped, and the extension of streets, 
the erection of better houses, and so on ; these were the 
particulars in which the town had improved. 

8252. Does the town want water ? — I think so. 

8253. How much would it take to supply it with 
water : would £200,000 do it ? — I think the half of 
it would, or less. 

8254. Whether would it be better to do without 
water or without the special respondents? — Well, we 
want water very much in Belfast. 

8255. Do you remember presiding, in your capacity 
of Mayor, over a meeting held in the Corn Exchange, 
to consider the water question, when the Water Com-, 
raissioners were moving for a Bill ? — Yes. 

8256. Was that meeting fully attended ? — The room 
was about half full. 

8257. Was the question fully debated ? — No ; I think 
it was debated very much at one side. 
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the Bill had not the best of it ? — Oh, they could have — - 

carried any thing they liked. Getty Esq 

8259. Was not the meeting held in the most central y ’ ' 
part of the town ? — It was. 

8260. And in one of the finest public buildings ? — It 
is a very good building. 

8261. And was not the door open ? — Yes, it was. 

8262. And the Mayor presiding ? — Yes. 

8263. And did he not keep order ? — It was conducted 
in a very orderly manner. 

8264. Had you any difficulty in keeping order ? — 

Not the least. 

8265. And you allowed every one to speak that 
thought fit? — Yes. 

8266. Did not the meeting, by a large majority, agree 
to oppose the new Bill ? — Yes. 

8267. Chiefly on the ground that the town should not 
bear the expense ? — I do not recollect the ground. 

8268. Do you recollect an effort being made during 
your Mayoralty to put a small rate of one halfpenny, or 
one penny on the town for a fever hospital, or general 
hospital? — I believe the subject was discussed at a 
meeting of the Hospital Committee, on one occasion. 

8269. Do you recollect that Mr. John Thomson was 
one of the most active persons in preventing the inflic- 
tion of that rate ? — No ; I do not recollect that he spoke 
at all upon the subject. 

8270. Was it on the side of economy, to prevent ad- 
ditional rating on this already heavily burdened town, 
that it was opposed ? — I do not know. 

8271. Whether would you prefer a rate for the Hos- 
pital or for the relief of the special respondents? — I 
would like to see no person oppressed, and I would like 
to see the charities flourish. 

8272. And even the relator? — Yes, if you act honestly 
aud straightforwardly. 

8273. Did you ever know any occasion on which I 
acted otherwise ? — It is well known that you have been 
an active man at public meetings, and occasionally 
created a good deal of disturbance. 

8274. Do you recollect the time I spoke at the water 
meeting ? — I do. 

8275. Did I not carry the meeting with me ? — There 
were several speakers on that side ; you did not deserve 
the entire credit. 

827 6. Was not that a year or two after the Chancery 
suit? — Yes. 

8277. With all my erimes upon my head, was I not 
received with considerable acclamation ? — The speakers 
were all very well received there. 

8278. And you saw no particular demonstration one 
way or other ? — No. 

8279. And you did not hear any man cry, “Boo for 
the Chancery suit?” — No. 

8280. Would you not think it right and fair that the 
Chancery suit should be settled or not before a meeting 
of the rate-payers ? — I think it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to conduct' a town meeting properly on the sub- 
ject ; 1 think it would be easy to pack a town meeting 
so that it would be all at one side. 

8281. From the Orange lodges, do you mean ? — With 
either party. 

8282. Suppose you gave tickets to the householders 
above £20, would not that be a fair mode of obtaining 
the opinion of the town ? — That might be objected to as 
not being a town meeting. 

8283. Suppose it was agreed to ? — I would not like 
to take part in such a meeting at all. 

8284. Upon your oath, from what you know of the 
doings of the Corporation from 1842 up to the pre- 
sent time, do you think that on a fair exposure of it 
they would have the slightest chance of carrying any 
proposition ? — My own opinion is that more than three- 
fourths of the respectable rate-payers of Belfast would 
pronounce in favour of a settlement of this litigation. 

8285. Now, will you tell me what class you describe 
as respectable ? — I mean the merchants and traders, 
and those who have the greatest interest at stake. 

8286. Would you consider me respectable ?— Oh, of 
course ; I include the professional gentlemen. 
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respectable ? — Yes, . if he conducts himself properly, 

Samuel 4J. aDC j ; 8 an honest man. 

«« y. osq- 8288. Would; you consider a man who occupied a 
house valued at £20 respectable ?— That depends on 
the man’s character altogether. 

8289.' Do you not think that men living in £10 
houses, have.souls like their neighbours ; and, as British 
subjects, are entitled to the same privileges! — Yes. 

,829). Would you. consider them respectable? — Yes; 
as long as they conduct themselves respectably. I re- 
spect the poor honest man myself.as much as I do the 
richest man in Belfast. 

8291. You think that all respectable men should be. 
solicited to give their opinions ? — They have been, soli- 
cited and have given it. 

8292. But all the men in Belfast, except . a very- few, 
being respectable, it follows as a matter of course, that 
the whole town should be consulted 1 — 1 think the best 
way has been adopted, by going about and asking for 
their signatures. Upwards of 3,000 rate-payers of Bel- 
fast signed in favour of a settlement, when the Bill was 
promoted last in Parliament. 

8293. Where is the document 1 — I believe it is in the 
Private Bill Office in the House of Commons. 

8294. Did you see it when it was lodged? — I did. 

8295. Was Mr. Davis paid 3 d. a hundred for the sig- 
natures he got ? — I never heard of any thing of the sort. 

8296. Were the signatures obtained by the special 
.respondents, or other persons, orliow were they obtained? 
— I got some of them. A great u umber of the inhabi- 
tants of the town signed it; I went to the bankers and 
many other rate-payers. 

. 8297. Well, Mr. Getty, do you know of any of the 
mill-workers being induced to sign that petition by 
their employers ? — No. 

8298. Do you know of any threats being used to, in- 
; ducethem to sign ? — -No ; I never heard of such a thing. 

8299. Did you hear Mr. Carlisle state, on his oath, 
that one gentleman withdrew his account from another, 
because that other gentleman wouldnot sign thepetition? 
— I saw it in the newspaper. 

8300. Do you not believe that every means of terror- 
ism, were used to .procure signatures ?— I do not think 
so at all. 

8301. Suppose the people who signed that petition 
had an opportunity, of understanding the merits of the 
case, and the results to themselves of the settlement, do 
you believe that one-half- of them would sign it over 
again ? — I know nothing about that; but I believe that 
those gentlemen are beyond the influence you represent. 

8302. Do you believe that a petition signed by people 
weary of being pestered, is a better way to get at people’s 
opinion than a town meeting? — I think the document 
is the better mode ; it is easy to pack a meeting, but 
when you have the name of the rate-payer to the 
document, there can be no doubt about it. 

8303. But you would not like a man to be threat- 
ened in a bank parlour with being sweated or driven 
into bankruptcy ? — I would not value any name obtained 
under such circumstances. I do not think there was 
any such thing. 

8304. You would not allow any of these movements? 
— I would not, directly or indirectly. 

8305. Now, Mr. Getty, after the intimation of. your 
opinion as to the necessity for the Corporation, I suppose 
you think it would be highly judicious to the town of 
Belfast, that the officers of the Corporation should also 
continue ? — As long as they do their duty I think they 
-should. 

: 8306. The tax-collectors ? — Yes, the tax-collectors, 
-aud any other officer ; so long as they faithfully dis- 
charge their duty. 

8307. And Mr. Rogers, the valuator?— As long as he 
does his duty we have no right to find fault with him. 

- 8308 You would also wish the local , police tobe con- 
tinued ? — I think they are a very- respectable body of 
men, and a credit to the town. 

8309. You- think that they should- be continued ?. — 
I do. 

8310. 'And; I suppose; you believe-that the' majority of 



the people signing the petition are of that opinion ? I 

cannot tell you that. 

8311. Have, you not any fault to find with them? 

In a large body of men there must, be occasionally, 
delinquents. When they do any thing wrong they are 
punished. 

8312. Then you .hold a totally different opinion ., to 
the two Commissioners who sat a-year ago to inquire 
into the subject? — I do not agree with much that their 
report stated 

8313. What property do you think the town should 
take ? — All on which the money has been expended. 

8314. Are you aware that the town is entitled to 
the greater portion of that property, by the authority 
of Parliament? — Yes; what was procured with the 
£ 200 , 000 . 

8315. Have not the rate-payers a right to all the 
property purchased with the £200,000 ? — Yes. 

831 6. Are you aware, Mr. Getty, that every portioniof 
the property, with the exception of May’s fields,, south 
was purchased with the £200,000? — Well, I do not 
know how the different items were expended. 

8317. Are you aware, that if we gave May’s fields 
south to the respondents, against the £84,000, wo 
would give all the property on which the £200,000 had 
not been expended ? — I do not know. 

8318. Do you know that the greater portion of the 
£84,000 was wasted in keeping down the rates, and a 
large portion of it in rates uncollected? — I do not know 
any thing of the kind 

8319. With regard, to terms, are you going to givo 
the Whigs no terms at all ? — That is a matter for the 
rate-payers, not for, me. 

8320. Would you not give the money back to the 
parties who subscribed to oppose the Bill ? — No, indeed, 
I would not. 

8321. Youwouldletthem all lose it? — Yes; they choso 
to take it on their shoulders, at their own risk and re- 
sponsibility. If they did not win they have aright to 
take the loss. 

8322. But if they did win? — Then, I suppose, they 
would get their costs. 

8323. I presume you consider me entitled to nothing? 
— Why, if your friends choose to pay you, I do not ob- 
ject to it ; but I think you deserve to receive nothing 
from the respondents at all events. 

8324. Suppose, Mr. Getty, that we did not. object , to 
put about £150,000 upon the town, for the respondents, 
should they not consent that £25,000 should be given 
to our men ? — No, not under present circumstances. 

8325. Suppose that the Commissioners were inclined 
to put this £150,000 upon the town, to indemnify the 
respondents, would you consent to pay your portion of 
that money ? — How do you mean ? 

832,6. Would you consent to have your rates raised? 
— I would, most willingly. 

8327. Suppose the Commissioners were disposed to 
put the £25,000. upon the town, to indemnify ,the 
leaders of the opponents of the Town Council, would 
you consent to pay any portion of that? — I would not. 

8328. Would you not object most strongly against 
such an outrage on your feelings ? — I would ; because I 
think their acts have not been for the benefit of the 
town. 

8329. Well, now, when.you cannot agree to that, would 
it not be better for each party to pay what they are 
liable to? — That.is not.amatter Ihavethoughtoveratall. 

8330. Then, you would make us constitutionally pay 
taxes against our consent, and object most unconstitu- 
tionally to paying your own ? — No. I think that the 
vast .majority of the rate-payers are very anxious that 
this mattershould.be settled ; and the settlement would, 
so far as the rate-payers are concerned, legalize the 
debt only. 

8331. Then, if the majority chose to violate the law 
of ,.the;land,the minority must take the consequence?- — 
Well, I do not think they would violate the law willingly. 

8332. But if the minority will go to great loss, and 
costs, and risk, in bringing the others to justice, do y.ou 
think that. audacious minority should suffer ? — I think 
that they should take the consequences of their own 
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acts, especially when those acts have not tended to any 
good. 

83331 Suppose the-debt, 'with thecosts, beput upon the 
town and the Corporation and the police be left as they 



Rev. Theophilus Campbell, sworn 

8334. I believe you are a clergyman 1 of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland ? — I am a clergyman of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

8335. Trinity Church is your church; I believe ? — 1'es. 

8336. How many years have you resided in Belfast? 
— Fifteen. 

8337. And have you had, during those fifteen years, 
an extensive opportunity of meeting your fellow-towns- 
men aud of knowing their views upon public matters ? 
— I have had. 

8338. Are you, Mr. Campbell, of opinion that it would 
be for the benefit of Belfast that the matters nowin liti- 
gation in Belfast should be adjusted — I allude to the 
Chancery suit ? — I am, decidedly so. 

8339. And do you think that the continuance of that 
litigation has been and is injurious to Belfast? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

8340. Could you state, Mr. Campbell, upon what 
terms, in your opinion, the litigation you have referred 
to should be adjusted. Generally, have you formed an 
opinion as to what would he the proper mode of settle- 
ment of that suit ? — Yes ; I have formed this opinion, 
from all I have read and heard in common conversation, 
that the debt should be legalized that is now considered 
illegal ; that the special respondents, as they have com- 
mitted an error in judgment, should bear the expenses 
that have already been gone to in the Chancery suit and 
in Parliament for Bills- — the taxed costs of the Chan- 
cery suit and their own costs before Parliament. 

8341. Do you think that those are fair terms on which 
to bring the litigation to a conclusion ?— I- have given 1 
that opinion from all I have heard and read in the pub- 
lic papers. 

8342. And do you think that that feeling is generally 
prevalent in Belfast? — I think so. I will not say it is 
universal, but it is general. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8343. You have considerable means of ascertaining 
the opinions of the Catholics of Belfast ? — I am a Ca- 
tholic myself. It is part of my creed to believe in the 
Catholic Church. 

8344. But it is your own description of Catholics 
that you know most about ? — What do you mean by 
nty own description of Catholics ? 

8345. The members attached to that institution called 
the Irish Church Establishment ? — There are others 
besides ; as many outside its limits as within. 

8346. You know their sentiments very well? — Whose 
sentiments ? 

8347. The sentiments of the Episcopalians of Bel- 
fast ?— And many others besides the Episcopalians. As 
a body I should say that they are all anxious for a settle- 
ment. Any that I have come into communication with 
and conversed with on the subject. 

8348. I believe that they do not represent more than 
about a fourth of the population ? — They represent, I 
believe, about 40,000 of the population ; but in giving 
my opinion as to those who are anxious for a settlement, 

I do not refer to the Episcopalians only. 

8349. Your own congregation, I suppose? — I do not 
limit iny answer to them ; I have a great acquaintance 
beside them. 

8350. How many Episcopalians are there in Belfast ? 
-“I think that in the parish of Belfast there are, of mem- 
404)00 ^ n ^ ec ^^ iurc k °f England and Ireland, about 

8351. Could they not easily get up £100,000 amongst 
them ? — I will not answer that question. 

8352. Now, with regard to other people who call 
themselves Catholics, what do you know of their views? 

If you will allow me to say so, I have heard, and be- 



are, what would the advantage : be to the- town?— 
Well, I think that the improvements would com- 
mence again, and - matters i would revert to their former 
state. 



and examined by Mr. Harrison. 

lieve, that you have thrown yourself upon the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast, and have endeavoured to set them 
against their Protestant fellow-townsmen, in order to 
carry out your own views. 

S353. Now, the Chancery suit- — it has done a great 
deal of. mischief, eh? — I think so, in all quarters. It 
has caused a. great deal of sectarian animosity, from all 
I can hear. 

8354. And caused a great deal of acrimony? — I can- 
not read the public papers without seeing that. 

8355. What papers do you read ? — I read all the pa- 
pers that come in my way ; I do not subscribe to any 
newspaper. 

8356. Well, now, sectarian animosity would be abated 
in Belfast if the Chancery suit was settled? — It will 
take a great many years to abate the animosity that 
you have raised in Belfast by your proceedings. 

8357. How many years, do you think, will abate it ? 
— I cannot tell. 

8358. Are you sure that I have tried to Separate the 

different classes of the community from each other? 

I judge of that from what I heard ; from what I see re- 
ported of your proceedings in the newspapers, I con- 
clude that. 

8359. I thought it was admitted that I was trying to 
join the Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics against 
the Church Established ? — That shows I was right. 

8360. Now, tell me, do you ever — you that blame 
me for creating sectarian animosity — for taking proceed- 
ings in the Queen’s courts of justice against defaulters — 
do any thing to create animosity yourself? — I am not 
aware, in the first place, that you are suing defaulters ; 
they may have committed an error of judgment in 
doing all they did, but nothing more ; and, in the next 
place, I do not do any thing to create animosity. 

8361. Would you say that a man who furnished an 
account with a false heading was a defaulter?— I do 
not know any thing of it ; but, Supposing that to be the 
fact, he would be a defaulter. 

8362. Would you say that the man who took a decla- 
ration equivalent to an oath, and bibke it, was a de- 
faulter ? — Certainly, if he did so. 

8363. Would you say that the man who took an office, 
and used it for party aud sectarian purposes, was a de- 
faulter ? — I do not know of any such thing. I would 
think you a defaulter in the conduct you have pursued. 

8364. Have you not often, in the bond fide discharge 
of your duty as a Catholic, posted placards on the walls 
of Belfast ? — I have. 

8365. And have you not preached sermons commonly 
called controversial ?— I have. 

8366. And, as a member of the church militant, were 
you not bound to do so ? — Yes. 

8367. And you were not'doing harm, in your opinion ? 
— I am sure I was doing good. 

8368. And some mischief? — No. 

8369. Did you ever go to preach in the streets ? — Not 
in this town ; I have elsewhere. 

8370. But did you not send out others to do so?— I 
was one of a committee that agreed to have street- 
preaching. 

8371. And were you not announced to prekeh in the 
streets ? — I was. 

8372. Now, you were certain that you had a consti- 
tutional right to do so ? — I was quite certain of it. 

8373. And the Justices of the Peace prohibited you 
from doing so?— -Not me, personally. As soon as we 
heard that there was a likelihood of being a disturbance, 
my own opinion was that the preaching should be given 
up, I speak of my own individual opinion. 

8374. You preferred being an Episcopalian clergy- 
man -to- beGoming a Christian martyr ?— : I do not 'knoW 
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what you mean hy Christian martyr. If the law pro- 
hibited me, I would feel it my duty to bow to it ; it is 
our duty to obey the laws of man when they are not 
opposed to the laws of God. In this case, we believed 
that there would be a disturbance, and, therefore, the 
preaching was given up. 

8375. Were there not great riots caused in Belfast by 
the street-preaching movement, which you and others 
initiated! — No, I do not believe there were; there 
were riots, but I do not believe they were caused by the 
street preaching. 

8376. Did they not directly result from it ? — I do not 
believe they did. They resulted from a power brought 
to oppose the constitutional right, and not from the con- 
stitutional right. Our committee withdrew as soon as 
they were persuaded that riots would result. 



Richard Bell, Esq., examined 

8380. I believe, Mr. Bell, you are a merchant in 
Belfast ? — I am. 

8381. In the flax trade ; you are a flax spinner? — 
Yes ; in the country, I am a flax spinner, but a merchant 
in Belfast. 

8382. Of the firm of R. and J. Bell and Co. ?— Yes, 
in Belfast. 

8383. Have you been for a number of years a mer- 
chant in Belfast ? — I have been. I have been for thirty- 
six years. 

8384. And do you know what your place of business in 
Belfast is rated at, about? — I cannot tell ; but it is not 
less than £300 or £400 a-ycar ; that isfordifferent places. 

8385. I suppose you have considerable acquaintance, 
Mr. Bell, amongst the merchants and inhabitants of 
the town ? — I think I know the most of them. 

8386. Is it your opinion that this Chancery litigation 
should be adjusted and settled ? — I quite think so. 

8387. Do you think that the continuance of it is 
injurious to Belfast ?— That is quite my opinion. 

8388. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 
of settlement— as to how it should be settled? — Well, 

I think it would be but just for the special respondents to 
pay their own costs ; so far as the debt is concerned, 
believin", as I do, that those gentlemen never did any 
thing intending to benefit, in any shape or form, by the 
transaction themselves — I think that the town is bound 
to pay the money. 

8389. That is the unsecured debt, as it is called ? — 
Yes. 

8390. Keeping the property that was purchased with 
it ? — Of course. I would say so. 

8391. Is that, Mr. Bell, according to your means of 
knowledge, the prevailing opinion of the people of Bel- 
fast? — Well, I think it is’ amongst the respectable part 
of the community of Belfast. 

8392. I believe you do not take any part in political 
or municipal affairs ? — I never have any thing to say 
to politics in any shape, or at any side. 

Examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8393. Do you think, Mr. Bell, that the improvements 
effected by the Corporation have been beneficial to the 
town of Belfast, in which you have so long carried on 
business as a merchant ? — I think so. They have been. 

8394. And that in a commercial point of view, as 
well as in beauty ? — I think that any thing that is an 
improvement to the town serves the commercial commu- 
nity. It is altogether a business town. 

8395. And its prosperity is dependent upon its com- 
merce ? — Yes. 

8396. And have there not been vast improvements 
effected by the opening of the approaches to the quays ? 
—Yes. 

8397. Did you know that locality before the Custom 
House was built? — Yes. I remember it for forty-five 
years. 

8398. You can state to the Commissioners what kind 
of a locality it was, as you remember it? — It was a very 
bad locality, indeed. Very bad. A stranger could 



8377. Do you not think it most unjust, that I and 
others should be deprived of our constitutional privi- 
leges, one of the most important of which is, that we 
should not be taxed without our consent? — Ido not know 
that that is your constitutional privilege that you should 
not be taxed without your consent.- You are mistaken 
as to that. 

8378. We thought that that was the theory of the 
British Constitution on the subject, that the majority 
may tax the minority ?— The majority having a right 
to vote, have a right to tax the minority; just as the 
majority in the House of Commons have a right to tax 
the whole kingdom. 

8379. Do you think there is a chance of the Govern- 
ment going out if they attempt to carry the Bill ?— -I 
do not know. I am not behind the scenes. 



on affirmation by Mr. Harrison. 

hardly recognise it. It would be difficult. The change 
for the better has been very great. 

8399. And now you see the steamers coming up to 
where those old docks were? — Yes, the old docks are 
filled up. 

8400. You saw the progress of those improvements? 
—I did, occasionally. I am not very often in town. 1 
live in the country. 

8401. But all improvement has ceased since 1855 ? — 

I think so. Pretty much so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8402. What bank do you keep your account in ? — 
The Northern. 

8403. Did Mr. Bristoe speak to you about this matter? 
—No. 

8404. Who spoke to you first about it? — I cannot 
say that any person spoke to me about it. 

8405. Who spoke to you first about it, Mr. Bell ? — 

I say, I cannot tell. It is a matter of general talk 
through the whole town. 

8406. At whose instance did you come here ? — At the 
instance of my solicitor, Mr. Johns. 

8407. I thought members of the Society of Eriends 
had no solicitors? — Oh, yes, every man in business re- 
quires a solicitor. 

8408. Have you not a general disinclination to the 
law? — I do not like it. 

8409. Did you hear Mr. Pirn say that the Commis- 
sion would do us some mischief ? — I am not account- 
able for his opinions, if he said so. I am sure he would 
not say any thing he did not believe was true. 

8410. Is there not a considerable amount -of un- 
pleasant feeling caused by the sitting of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners lor sixteen or seventeen days ? — I do not 
know any thing about it. 

8411. Has it not kept the town in a state of excite- 
ment ? — I am not competent to form an opinion. 

8412. Does it produce any excitement? — I do not 
know. 

8413. Did you mean to say that the present litiga- 
tion has done great mischief to the town ? — I think that 
if the matter could be settled it would be very judicious 
for the town. 

8414. Do you think that the Commissioners should sit 
here from day to day until justice is done ? — I think so. 

S415. When you give the Commissioners the pri- 
vilege, would you limit the Lord Chancellor ? — I do not 
know any thing about him. I do not wish to limit him. 

8416. Are you not coming up as a witness against 
him ? — I am not. My object in coming here, if you 
want to know it, I will tell you straightforward and 
honestly. 

8417. Do you not think it is a bad thing, as a general 

practice, to extend litigation by trying a case four times 
0 -v er 1 — J think it is probable that it never was tried 
right yet. _ 

8418. Do you not know that this is the fourth trial I 
— It is a matter I gave myself very little trouble about. 

S419. Do you think it was a proper thing for the 
Corporation to give Mr. John Bates £40,000 in ten 
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years? — I do not know. If you want to know what I 
think of him I will tell you. He was my solicitor for 
years. 

8420. And you always took his advice 1 — He always 
kept us straight, and he never charged us one penny 
heyond what any other respectable solicitor would have 
done. 

8421. What is your opinion of a mercantile man who 
would be capable of furnishing an account with a false 
heading? — I would think lie was not exactly straight. 
He would have some sinister motive in it, I suppose. 

8422. And do you not think that men . who do acts 
from sinister motives ought to bo held up to public 
odium? — Yes ; I think they should. 

8423. Particularly if they be men rich enough to be 
beyond the temptation? — It would be but fair to do so. 

8424. Would you not punish a member of the Cor- 
poration for a thing of that sort as you would a poor 
miserable man who would, perhaps, commit the offence 
to buy his dinner? — I certainly would. 

8425. What would you think of a Town Clerk and a 
Treasurer of a Corporation confederating together to 
defeat the provisions of an Act of Parliament ? — I do 
not believe that the Treasurer of this Corporation would 
do any thing unjust or unfair. 

8426. Suppose he grossly neglected his duty and 
allowed the Town Clerk to do it? — Oh, that is all sup- 
position. 

8427. Ought the Treasurer, in that case, to be held 
responsible for his neglect ? — If it was proved, he ought; 
hut until it is, he ought not. 

8428. Do you know what a surplus is? — I would 
think I do. 

8429. Suppose accounts were published in 1 Sol, show- 
ing that there was £3,000 of a surplus, when, in point 
of fact,, there was a deficit, and, at the time, no rate ex- 
isting to create that surplus in any shape or form ; and 
that the surplus was calculated at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, and put into an account as capital, representing 
the veritable assets of the Corporation, -would you not 
consider such an account most fraudulent? — You are 
supposing this and supposing that. 

8430. Between November, 1842, and the present hour, 
are you not sure, without any technicality of law, that 
every single improvement made by the Corporation 
could be made for £50,000 less than they cost ? — I do 
not know any thing at all about it. 

8431. But, in case there should be any amount of 



waste caused by wilful default, or want of reasonable Sept, u, 1868 . 
diligence, do you not believe that, in addition to the — — 

terms you have mentioned, the respondents should pay rIu' 
that to the town?— Well, I do not know. If they ’ q ' 
were aware that they were wasting the public money, 

I certainly think that they would have a right to remu- 
nerate the public ; but I do not believe they did so. 

8432. But, suppose that some of them, during their 
ten or fifteen years of office, took no trouble, but left 
every thing to their Town Clerk, would it not be a 
neglect of duty ? — Well, it would be a neglect of duty ; 
but I am not aware that they did so. 1 am not con- 
versant with these matters at all. 

8433. Is it not a dangerous thing to interfere with 
the administration of justice ? — I would think it was. 

8434. Now, suppose that this proceeding is coercively 
settled, and that the men who have vindicated the law 
up to the present were to suffer a loss of £20,000, or 
thereabouts ; by so doing, do you not believe that that 
would be very much calculated to prevent any other 
inhabitant of Belfast from bringing the Corporation to 
justice ? — I think it would deter others unquestionably. 

8435. Do you happen to know that if there was no 
proceeding in 1845, the breaches of trust would now 
have reached double the present amount ? — Well, I do 
not know at all. The gentlemen who generally acted 
in the Council were men of standing, men of high cha- 
racter and very great respectability, and, I believe, they 
would have looked to the interests of the town. 

8436. But suppose, now, that some rash person, at 
great risk, had gone into the Court of Chancery in the 
year 1850, do you not think it would have been more 
advantageous to Mr. Thomson and the unsecured cre- 
ditors? — I do not know. 

8437. Now, Mr. Bell, you do not think that an im- 
provement could be made in the Corporation ? — Oh, I 
think there might. I think there wore parties on it 
who ought never to have been on it ; but the great ma- 
jority were gentlemen of high standing. 

8438. W ould it not be very advantageous to the town, 
if the Corporation could be so settled as to become as 
nearly as possible what you would consider a model 
Corporation ? — I think, so far as I know the gentlemen, 
or can remember their names at present, that they are 
as respectable men as could be found in Belfast. 

8439. Is it your opinion that no breaches of trust 
were committed ? — That is another business. They may 
have exceeded their powers. 



William Boyd , Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Harrison. 



8440. Mr. Boyd, are you a merchant in Belfast? — 
Not in the ordinary sense of the word. I call myself 
a manufacturing chemist. To a certain extent I am a 
merchant. 

8441. You have resided for a number of years in 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

8442. I believe that you were for a short time a 
member of the Town Council ?— Y es, I was. 

8443. In what year? — I went out in 1S4S. 

8444. And you have not since personally taken any 
part in municipal affairs? — No, I have not. 

8445. You are not a respondent in either of the suits ? 
—No. 

8446. You did your duty as long as you were a mem- 
ber of the Corporation ? — I think I did. 

8447. The Corporation, so long as you were connected 
with it, acted judiciously and fairly, and for the benefit 
of the town ; is that so ? — I saw nothing to the contrary. 

8448. Are you of opinion, Mr. Boyd, that it would 
be for the benefit of the town that the litigation should 
be put an end to ? — Oh, decidedly. 

8449. Do you consider that that is almost the univer- 
sal feeling of the inhabitants of Belfast? — Well, I would 
only speak for myself. It is my own decided opinion. 

8450. Have you formed an opinion as to the terms on 
which the litigation should be adjusted and settled? — 
Well, I have. I think the unsecured creditors should 
be secured, the property going to the town, and that 
the costs of the Chancery suit should be paid by the re- 
spondents. 



Examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8451. Now, the primary matter which you think 
should be attended to is, that the unsecured creditors’ 
debt should be legalized ? — I think so, sir. 

8452. Docs not common honesty suggest that? — It 
does, sir. 

8453. Did you see that value was received from time 
to time for the expenditure on the improvements ? — I 
have such confidence in the gentlemen who managed 
the affairs that I am sure they would not throw money 
away. 

8454. You saw the improvements take place? — I 
speak from experience. I remember the jury proceed- 
ings in 1846, and I must say, for the Corporation, that 
I never saw greater pains or care taken to get the pro- 
perty at a fair price ; and the juries were most pains- 
taking in order to arrive at a proper conclusion. I was 
on the jury in December, 1846; I have been frequently 
a juror of the county; but I never saw greater care taken 
at any investigation than was there taken by myself and 
my colleagues. Judging from what I saw of the Cor- 
poration then, I have no reason to alter my opinion that 
every proper care was taken to secure the property at 
the lowest possible value, and that the money was judi- 
ciously laid out. I can only judge from what I know. 

8455. Were you in the town when the improvements 
were made ? — Oh, I am here all my life, except two or 
three years. I was born in Ballymacarett. 

8456. Are you of opinion that these improvements 
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are valuable and lasting, and for. the benefit of the town 
of Belfast? — Most undoubtedly. 

8457. And you would think it unjust to keep the 
property and not pay for it ? — Yes. 

8458. You do not approve of the Philadelphian course 
of repudiation? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8459. A nice place Bally macarett, Mr. Boyd? — It is 
not as nice as I wish it was. 

8460. Kept in a nice condition, too ? — Well, I am only 
.on the margin of it. 

8461. Did not the Town Council play the part of a 
;step-mother to Ballymacarett ? — I do not know what 
you mean by that. 

8462. Is not Ballymacarett grossly neglected, being 
neither lighted nor watched? — -It. is neither lighted nor 
watched, but it is not taxed. 

8463. You think it would be advantageous to Belfast 
that Ballymacarett should be kept in the same condition 
as other portions of Belfast? — No, I do not. I think it 
would be beneficial to Ballymacarett, but I do not think it 
wouldbe beneficial to Belfast in a pecuniary point of view. 

8464. But are we not bound to take the bad with the 
good? — Well, I suppose we are. 

8465. Suppose we have power over Ballymacarett, 
and would not allow it to get power over itself, for the 
last ten years, do you not think it should be treated 
decently ? — I. am quite content with it as it is. 

8466. Mr. Gopinger. — Has the Coal-quay that abuts 
..upon it been of any use to it? — Oh, yes, decidedly. 

8467. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Boyd, from your evidence 
it appears that I had no particular spite to the members 
of the Corporation when I left you out? — Well, you had 
no spite against me at all events. 

8468. When did you cease to beainember? — I went, 
out in 1848. 

8469. Do you not think it was quite right that you 
should be left out? — I think it was. 

8470. Do you not think it was quite right that the 
others should be put in when they did these little jobs? — I 
do not think they didanyjobs. I draw a marked distinc- 
tion between a breach of trust committed intentionally, 
andthatwhich wasdonewithoutknowingthatitwas such. 

8471. Is your meaning this, that there should be no 
responsibility where a breach of trust does not amount 
to a criminal offence? — No. 

8472. Can you form an opinion as to the loss that 
was sustained in costs by not having made fair and 
reasonable oilers for the property ? — All my experience 
is the contrary. 

8473. Can you give an idea of the number of cases 
in which the juries gave a larger sum than was ten- 
dered ? — I think I could tell, by referring to some me- 
iinoranda. In two or three instances we gave less than 



was offered. I know there were two instances where 
we. gave less. 

8474. So far as you know, there was no prejudice 
amongst the jurors against the Town Council?— -No ; I 
think not, so far as I know. I think I was the. only 
Belfast man there, and . I found myself rather in an awk- 
ward position, as they left all to me, and my experience 
was. not very great as to the value of house property. 

8475. They were all special jurors? — .Yes, they are 
special jurors now. 

8476. Do you not think it would have been advisa- 
ble to make sufficient tenders ? — In some instances we 
thought they had offered too little; in other instances, 
that they had offered a fair sum. 

S477. And the costs were inflicted upon the town ?_ 
.1 do not know. 

8478. Might it not. have been advisable to have ten- 
dered a little more, in order to secure the town against 
the claimants’ costs? — Gh, indeed, I would have wished 
myself that things were settled amicably. 

8479. These special respondents have agreat number 
of friends ? — I hope they have. 

8480. Do you think their friends would be able to 
indemnify them by private subscription ?— I have not 
an idea. I think I never heard it mentioned except 
. by you. 

8481. Do you not think it would be a fair plan ? — 
That is a question I have not thought of. 

8482. Would you inflict all the loss upon their op- 
ponents, and none upon them? — I would not like to 
inflict any loss upon any man who has done nothing 
wrong. 

8483. You would inflict a penalty upon those who 
fought the battle in Parliament? — I would inflict no 
penalty. 

84S4. Are you of opinion that the subscribers should 
lose their money ? — I know nothing at all aboflt it. I 
can form no opinion about it. 

8485. Were you a member of the Improvement Com- 
mittee?— The Market Committee took up all the time I 
could devote to it. 

8486. Do you think the Corporation could be im- 
proved in . any way ? — Well, I think I would like to see 
it more equally divided. 

8487. Do you think it fair to the people who are 
taxed, that the chief magistrate from year to year should 
belong to one party ? — -I have answered that question 
by saying I would like to see it more equally divided. 

8488. Do you know the arrangements as to having 
the chief magistrate alternately of one party and the 
other in. Dublin and Cork ? — No, I do not. 

8489. Would you wish it here ? — I would. 

8490. Do you not think that some such arrangement 
would be desirable if you want people to pay additional 
taxes? — I have said I would like it. 



John Hitchcock, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Harrison. 



8491. I believe, Mr. Hitchcock, you are Seneschal 
of Belfast? — Yes. 

8492. Have you been a solicitor connected with 
Belfast for a number of years ? — Twenty-one. 

8493. And during that time have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of mixing with the merchants and inhabitants 
of the town ? — I have had. 

8494. Is it your opinion that the matters now in 
litigation in the Chancery suit should.be adjusted? — 
Most certainly. 

8495. Will you state whether you have formed any 
opinion as to the terms on which it should be settled ? — 
I had formed an opinion before I heard the evidence of 
yesterday and to-day, and I put it down in writing. 
My opinion is, that the respondents should pay to the 
relator his full costs, as between solicitor and client, in- 
cluding Parliamentary costs, and including all the re- 
lator’s travelling and personal expenses, so as completely 
to indemnify him from all loss. I think that the appli- 
cation of the £50,000 should be legalized, aud also the 
money borrowed on scrip, the scrip-holders secured, and 



.that the property purchased should be retained by the 
Corporation. 

8496. What about the costs of the Chancery pro- 
ceedings ? — I think the relator should be fully indemni- 
fied from all costs and expenses he has incurred. 

8497. And that the special respondents should pay 
their own costs and the costs of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8498. You think that the unsecured debts should be 
legalized ? — Yes. 

8499. You think that the £14,000 which the Cor- 
poration borrowed in the cholera year, .and expended on 
sewerage, should be repaid by the town? — Oh, I think 
every thing they laid out bond fide. 

8500. Y ou remember the former condition of Belfast ? 

Oh, yes; I remember Belfast when there was not 

one of these improvements, thirty years ago, aud up- 
wards. 

8501. Is it not marvellously improved? — Greatly. 
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8502, Has not the expenditure been a great benefit 
to Belfast? — Unquestionably. 

8503. In a commercial. point of view as well as other- 
wise ? — Yes, certainly. 

Cross-examined: by Mr. Rea. 

8504'. Would you like to swear that I did not do sub- 
stantial benefit to Belfast? — I will not give; an opinion 
on that subject.’ 

8505. You have the ordinary pulse of compassion- 
that one attorney has for another? — I hope so. 

8506. How long have you experienced the gratifica- 
tion of being personally acquainted with me? — Oh, 
since you were a little boy, with a cap and round jacket. 

8507. Since I took a very active part in municipal 
politics, have I lost much time? — Oh, a vast deal. 

8508. Do you know what would be about the value 
of that time, suppose I chose to apply it in the ordinary 
way of an attorney, viz., making money ? — Oh, I have 
no doubt, you would be much better o£F with your indus- 
try and opportunity. 

8509. How much more would I be worth if I had 
pursued my profession ? — I think you might be worth, 
not only for the past, but for the future, thousands. 

8510. How many thousands ? — I would not waste my 
time, as you have done, for £5,000. 

8511. During the four years that the proceedings 
have been going on, have you any reason to believe, 
that if I had tried to make a quiet pecuniary settlement 
for myself, I could have done so ? — Upon my word, to 
get rid of the nuisance, they would have paid you a 
large sum. 

8512. They would have paid me, and made no noise 
about it ? — Except what you told me I have no means 
of knowing. 

8513. What do think the value of the time I have 
wasted is equivalent to ? — I would not have given upas 
much time as you have, for £5,000. If you had applied ■ 
it in the common ordinary pursuit of your profession, I 
think you would be £5,000 the better of so doing. 

8514. You think it equivalent to that? — I think you 
would have made it. 

8515. Now, Mr. Hitchcock, suppose I have lost 
£5,000 in asserting my rights in a court of justice, do 
you, as a lawyer, think it would be beneficial to the 
general interests of the community if I was to be de- 
prived of rights won at such cost and risk ? — Are you 
speaking in your individual capacity, or as public pro- 
secutor. 

8516. I am speaking as an individual ? — If you sued 
in your individual capacity, you should get whatever 
you are entitled to and your costs. 

8517. Do you not, as a lawyer think, that it would 
be monstrous injustice to deprive me by an ex post facto 
law, of what«I have won in the Chancery suit? — Sepa- 
rate your public from your individual capacity, and I 
will answer you. 

8518. I speak of the rights I have won before the 
Lord Chancellor. Do you not think, if I contested the 
matter,- and had my fair chance of losing, it would be 
injustice to deprive me of the rights I Won ? — I can only 
give my opinion as to this particular matter. I think 
it would be most unjust not to stop the suit upon the 
terms I have mentioned. 1 must answer yon in that 
way. 

8519. Mr. G'opinger. — But you think that the rights 
of individuals, if there are any, should give way to the 
public good 1— Oh, unquestionably. 



8520. Mr. Rea. — Do you think that if the respondents' Sept. 14, i ass: 

entered into an illegal agreement to deprive any relation- 

of mine of his livelihood, and that that should be clearly 

established, to be done in connexion with these proceed- Esq. 

ings, that it would be' only just to compel them to in- 
demnify the individual so injured ? — Why do you put 
“ifs” in your question. Put the case as it really 
occurred. 

8521. Do you not think that every rate-payer of 
Belfast, without regard to me at all, who may have sus- 
tained- loss, or been put to expense in regard to these 
proceedings, shonldbeindemnified before he is coercively 
taxed ? — I understood that you represented the rate- 
payers. You said you did ; and, therefore, as repre- 
sentative and relator, I think you should be fully 
indemnified against all loss. 

8522. But suppose the rate-payers subscribed £4,000 
or £5,000, to oppose the Bills in Parliament, and to carry 
on the suit, should not they be indemnified ? — By whom. 

8523. By the special respondents? — No. 

8524. Well, do you not think they should be indem- 
nified by the community, by having those sums which 
they subscribed put upon the town, if the respondents 
should not pay them ? — I think that as to the costs in- 
the Court of Chancery, you should be paid them, and in 
the same way the Parliamentary costs ; but I would not 
gratify private individuals coming before Parliament 
and opposing the Bills, by paying them their costs. If 
their opposition was identical with yours, why were not 
you as relator, the party moving. 

8525. So I was? — Then I would indemnify you. I 
think that the party who used your services should' 
compensate you, according to the value they put upon 
your services. 

8526. But if an ex post facto law takes away the value of 
those services, and with these debts accumulating upon 
them, do you not think they should have indemnified 
me ? — If those parties, your clients, consider that, you 
have served them, they ought to give you, as a public 
testimonial, or otherwise, any thing they think right. 

But I would not make the special respondents pay it. 

8527. If the special respondents take the conse- 
quences of their acts, and that I take the consequences of 
mine, do you not think that I will be safe in the long 
run? — If the decree goes on you can make nothing of it. 

8528. Do you not think that those gentlemen, my 
supporters, as you call them, would fully indemnify me ? 

— I do not know ; if the suit goes on it is your solicitor 
that will make the money. 

8529. Do you not know that the salvage principle 
applies, and that the relator can have more than the so- 
licitor? — I do not know if the Chancellor has the power 
to alter it. You always told me that you would scorn 
to receive from the special respondents more than the 
costs. 

8530. In case the decree was to be levied? — Oh, yes: 

8531. Have I not been always ready to settle it? — 

If you were, I think you would have accepted the 
agreement and award that I heard discussed to-day. 

8532. Mr. Harrison When you said that Mr. Rea 

was £5,000 out of pocket by the time he spent, did you 
mean that the respondents were to pay it? — By no 
means ; his clients, if they think his services worth it. 

I estimated it at £5,000 for the loss of his valuable 
time, and the valuable part of his life he spent at it, 
while he might have been making a professional charac- 
ter that would have been a fortune to him in the future. 



Nineteenth Day. — Wednesday, September 15, 1858: 



Sept. 16,1858. 



Mr. Rea handed in a proposition upon heading No. 13. 
John Thomson , Esq., examined bv Mr. Harrison. 



8533. I believe you are one of the directors of the 
Belfast Bank? — Yes. 

8534: Have you been so for a series of years ?— I have 
been for upwards of forty years actively engaged as a 
banker in Belfast and the provinces. 

8535. You are a magistrate of the county Antrim ? — 
Of the county Antrim and the county Down. 



8536. Have you been for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce 1 — I have. 

8537. Have you acted as President of that body in- 
Belfast? — I have. 

8538. Mr. Major ; — How long have you been a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce ? — For several years. 

8539. Mr. Harrison. — Mr. Thomson, I believe you 
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for a number of years? — Not politically, but otherwise 

Tl' 1 ” so ^ have. 

Esr° mPnn ’ 8540. Now, is it your opinion, Mr. Thomson, that 
it would be for the benefit of Belfast that the'Chancery 
litigation should be adjusted and arranged? — I think it 
would be very r desirable, indeed. 

8541. Do you consider that the existence of that liti- 
gation has been, and is, injurious to Belfast ? — I do con- 
sider it very injurious to the interests of the town of 
Belfast. I think it lias damaged our credit very much, 
damaged our fair name very much. I think it has 
paralyzed the exertions of many of our leading mer- 
chants. I think also, it has sent some to the grave pre- 
maturely ; 1 think it is sending others. It has damaged 
men's minds seriously, Taking the matter altogether, I 
do say, most solemnly', I consider it is a matter of high 
importance to our town, that pays the Imperial Ex- 
chequer near a million per annum, which is about one- 
sixtieth of the whole collection of the country, that great 
attention should be paid by persons in authority to the 
interests of this great commercial town. 

8542. Mr. Thomson, have you forjned any opinion 
as to the proper terms that should be adopted for the 
settlement of the litigation ; if so, have the kindness to 
state them ? — If the Corporation have acted wrongfully 
or illegally, of course they are bound to pay; that is, if 
they have gone out of the Act of Parliament, under 
which they were acting. 

8543. Mr. Major. — Do you apply the observation 
generally, whether it proceeds from acts done wilfully 
or in ignorance ? — I was going to follow it up by saying 
that, though legally bound, I consider that in equity 
and in justice they are not bound. 

8544. Mr. Harrison. — Do you consider, Mr. Thomson, 
that the town of Belfast has reaped the benefit of the 
expenditure, both authorized and unauthorized, which 
the Corporation has made upon the town ? — I do say so, 
most decidedly. I have known the town of Belfast 
since the year 1817 ; andl have lived to see, from 1817 
to about the year 1844, that our town was, as it were, 
in a winter : there was no improvement going on ; the 
town was dull and heavy ; there were some flax mills 
built within that period. But from 1844 great improve- 
ments took place; and up to the present day I could with 
very little difficulty show any party that more than one 
half of a million of money has been expended on the 
town of Belfast since 1844, not including mills or public 
buildings. About the same period the Harbour Com- 
missioners commenced their valuable operations; and 
from that period, of which I speak, the town has greatly 
improved and progressed in position. 

8545. Mr. Major. — Did the works of the Harbour 
Commissioners commence about that time? — Just pre- 
viously; about 1840 the first cut was made. Up to that 
the old Commissioners had done nothing but get Acts of 
Parliament ; they never acted. 

8546. Mr. Harrison. — You do not include, I presume, 
in the £500,000 the Harbour Commissioners’ expendi- 
ture? — Not at all. 

8547. Nor the Town Council’s ? — I have a list in my 
hand which would prove that fully half a million has 
been expended since that period. I do not speak of 
public buildings, the Harbour Commissioners’ improve- 
ments, or places of worship. 

8548. Mr. Major. — Do you exclude mills? — I ex- 
clude mills. 

8549. Mr. Harrison. — You say that half a million has 
been expended, exclusive of public works, the Harbour 
Commissioners’ improvements, and the Town Council’s? 
— Yes. They have expended about half a million on the 
harbour ; and I think that to the Town Council and the 
Harbour Commissioners the inhabitants and rate-payers 
of Belfast are very, very deeply indebted for their exer- 
tions; it never would have been the town it is had it not 
been for the great exertions of those two parties. Of 
course the bankers gave their assistance. 

8550. Now, Mr. Thomson, have you any thing to 
state as to the unsecured creditors ? — I think my evi- 
dence as to the unsecured creditors had better be done 
without ; because I happen to be in that position, Mr. 



Commissioners, that I do not see my evidence can be of 
any weight. 

8551. You were made a respondent, I believe, in your 
capacity of Treasurer, in the original information ? — I 

8552. May I ask, are you still a respondent, now that 
you have brought the money into court? — I am not a 
respondent, as Mr. Rea stated yesterday. I am not a 
respondent, because I have complied with the terms of 
the court, and, of course, have been dismissed. 

Examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8553. Mr. Thomson, you are not a member of the 
Corporation ? — No. 

8554. But as a gentleman, a banker, and a magistrate, 
Mr. Thomson, I ask, do not you think the concurrent 
operations of the Harbour Commissioners and the Town 
Council have given an impetus to the general advance- 
ment of Belfast ? — Most decidedly, and very largely. 

8555. Do you recollect the state and condition of 
things antecedent to the Harbour Commissioners, allo- 
cating the Coal-quay where it is now ? — I do. 

8556. Is that for the accommodation of Belfast ? 

Most decidedly. 

8557. A cardinal improvement ? — It cannot be over- 
estimated. 

8558. Are the advantages to the port of a striking 
character ? — Very. 

S559. Is the communication between England and 
Scotland very much facilitated in consequence? — Most 
decidedly. Our steamers can now leave the quays in 
straight channels, lighted, at all times of the tide ; in 
former times they were constantly grounding, when 
going down a tortuous channel, unlighted. 

8560. And in coming up to the Custom-house? — Yes. 

8561. In short, where the old colliers used to conic? 
— The very place. 

8562. Could that very desirable improvement have 
been made if the approaches to the Queen’s bridge had 
notbeen opened up? — Certainly not. It was contemplated 
by the old Police Commissioners to do that very work. 

8563. Before the transference of their powers to the 
Town Council? — Yes; they had it in contemplation, and 
got into a scrape about it. 

8564. Well, now, the site of the new Custom-house : 
what condition Was that in before the improvement ? — 
A set of most miserable houses. 

8565. And the old Custom-house fronting them ? — 
The old Custom-house, nothing was more abominable. 

8566. It was a dishonour to the town ? — It was. 

8567. Do you know the block of miserable houses 
that was taken by paction with the Commissioners of 
Customs ? — I do. 

8568. That is between the Northern Bank and the 
new Custom-house? — It is. 

8569. Was that desirable? — Very desirable; they 
were useless houses. 

8570. Now, do you conceive that it was necessary 
for the Town Council to have gone on, pari passu, with 
the Harbour Commissioners, in order that the Harbour 
Commissioners might complete those works ? — It was ; 
and they went on very nicely and agreeably together, 
and we owe a great deal of gratitude for their united 
exertions. 

8571. And you think the town of Belfast is well 
governed now by that abused Council ? — In old times 
it was neither watched, lighted, or cleansed ; we had a 
night-watch of the most abominable description ; when 
the Town Council came into power, they made, cer- 
tainly, a thorough reform to the advantage of the town. 

8572. Could a man who saw Belfast twenty years 
ago recognise it almost? — I question if he could. 

8573. Now, let me ask you, do not you believe that 
it was the Town Council, by their energies and spirit, 
in a great degree, that set the Harbour Commissioners 
to do the magnificent works they have done? — The 
Harbour Commissioners commenced their first cut in 
the year 1840 ; they got rid of some old blood that was 
in them, and younger blood was got in, and in the year 
1840, they did the first benefit which they ever at- 
tempted to confer upon the town in my memory. It 
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was previous to the Town Council that the Harbour 
•Commissioners set about making that first cut ; the 
Town Council came into existence in the year 1843. 

8574. Now, Mr. Thomson, you know the usual course 
of business of great public boards, like the Poor Law 
Board, the Harbour Commissioners, and others, with 
their bankers ; had you any knowledge, when the Town 
Council were drawing on you, that they were exceeding 
their legal powers, or doing any thing wrong? — I had 
not the least, 

8575. Would you, as a director interested in the Bel- 
fast Bank, have parted with the money if you thought 
they were ? — Most decidedly not. 

8576. Did you believe, then, they were acting bond 
fide and honestly, in the discharge of their duties ? — I 
did, most decidedly. 

8577. As evidence of that, you did not object to their 
debt exceeding the £36,000 ? — You will understand 
that boards that have borrowing powers, and bonds 
falling due from time to time, must, in tight times, when 
they cannot find lenders, over-cheque on the banks. 

8578. Could they carry on business if they did not ? 
— It would be totally impossible. 

8579. They have borrowing powers ; a difficulty of 
getting loans except at exorbitant rates ; . what are 
they to do ? — I consider the Belfast Bank has saved the 
Harbour Commissioners, by allowing them to take ad- 
vances. a sum of £400 or £500 a-year in perpetuity, 
at a time when they could not borrow money. 

8580- There are no more prudent or respectable per- 
sons than the Harbour Commissioners in this town ? — 
None whatever. 

8581. Mr. Copinger. — I believe they have borrowing 
powers to the extent of £400,000? — Yes. 

8582. But no matter how large the borrowing capa- 
city may be by Act of Parliament, it becomes necessary 
to overdraw upon their bankers?— Most decidedly, and 
there are very few corporations that do not do it ; rail- 
way companies, poor law unions — all corporations do it. 

8583. Mr. Major. — The operations of the country 
would he suspended if that did not take place ? — Most 
decidedly, unless they paid an exorbitant rate of inter- 
est ; and that is the reason that they generally appoint a 
hanker as treasurer. They conform to the law in ap- 
pointing a banker treasurer ; but in truth and fact he 
never receives one farthing of money, and never can 
disburse one farthing. We hold the Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ account ; Mr. Clarke is the treasurer, and all 
the money comes into the bank and is lodged to the 
credit of the Harbour Commissioners; and the treasurer, 
Mr. Clarke, never knows any thing about it, never re- 
ceives one farthing nor disburses one farthing. 

8584. Were you in the same position as Mr. Clarke in 
the Harbour Commissioners ? — He is in the same posi- 
tion as I ; he is also treasurer for some other Corporations. 

S5S5. Mr. Clarke has the same responsibility ? — The 
very same. 

8586. Do they derive an advantage from having a 
banker as their treasurer? — The) 7 do. 

8587. Have you advanced largely to public estab- 
lishments in Belfast ? — Yes ; I remember at one time 
giving the Harbour Commissioners £70,000 when they 
could not get the money. They wanted to borrow that 
sum to pay a debt which they owed for carrying on 
works; and the late Captain Pirrie came to the bank. 
I told him we would give the money at 5 per cent., and 
they could pay us from time to time, and could borrow it 
themselves. The end of it was that money got easy, 
and then they borrowed only £30,000 or £40,000, and 
by that means we saved them £400 to £500 a-year. 

8588. In fact, the situation of treasurer is more nomi- 
nal than real ? — Just so ; it is merely a compliance 
with the law ; and they always take care to appoint 
a treasurer who can command money. 

8589. Mr. Copinger. — As I understand you, you had 
as much control over the amount as I had ? — Just the 
same : it is the custom of our town, and it is a good 
custom. Mr. Bristoe is the treasurer of large savings’ 
banks in the same way ; he is the treasurer for a num- 
ber of banks, which is an important office, and receives 
nothing for it whatever. 



8590 . Do you receive any salary for the office of Trea- 
surer ? — None whatever, Mr. Commissioner. 

8591. Mr. Major. — Do you receive benefit directly 
or indirectly? — Perhaps I should mention that, as a 
partner of the bank, I receive benefit. 

8592. Mr. Copinger. — As plain Mr. Thomson, do 
you receive any thing out of it in the way of personal 
individual benefit? — Not one farthing. 

8593. Mr. Mantr. — In fact, it comes to this, that the 
only benefit resulting from it is what you would have 
received if you had not been Treasurer ; any benefit you 
have at all accrues as bank director. As Treasurer had 
you any profit, emolument, or benefit resulting in any 
form or shape? — None whatever. 

8594. Mr. Macdonogh. — Therefore you had no im- 
proper motive in permitting the over-drawing of the 
account? — None whatever; our custom permitted it. 

8595. Mr. Major. — In fact, it comes to this, that any 
shareholder derives as much benefit from that as you 
did? — Just the same; and I may just say this, that 
there is no doubt that this very transaction of the 
Town Council has been, and may be, injurious to other 
boards, in being advanced by other bankers; and it 
may impede, or seriously militate against the interests 
of our town, both here and elsewhere, because we have 
banks over the whole province. 

8596. Mr. Copinger. — You refer to the litigation? — 
It will make men suspicious. The banking in the 
town of Belfast is a very important matter for the pro- 
vince of Ulster. We hold the Harbour Commissioners’ 
account in Drogheda ; we have advanced them a great 
deal of money; and if we are to be pulled up for aiding 
the country in getting forward in its prosperity, it will 
be a very serious item against it. 

8597. Mr. Macdonogh — If you had any doubt as to 
the extent of their borrowing powers, you would hold 
your hand ? — We would look sharper. 

859S. If they were approaching the margin of their 
borrowing powers you would stop, in all probability? 
— -Or ask them for security. 

8599. Let me ask now, from your experience, is.it 
not economy, when you commence improvements, 
to complete them with rapidity ? — I have always 
said so, and am of the same opinion still ; for as you go 
on improving property, you must pay double for the 
next piece. 

8690. Now, Mr. Thomson, suppose the Corpora- 
tion, in the course of these improvements, in taking 
down the houses, were suddenly to surcease, stop, 
and hold their hands, in consequence of having passed 
their borrowing power, would that have been be- 
neficial to the town — suppose they had stopped 
in taking down half the bad houses ? — It would not 
have been beneficial to the town ; it would have been 
injurious to the town : but, certainly, there ought to be 
a kindly feeling towards them ; when the town will 
ultimately receive the benefit, it should not bring them 
iuto trouble for benefiting the town. 

8601. Is that the feeling of the generality of the 
town ? — Of nine-tenths of the inhabitants ; no matter 
what their politics are : I say nine-tenths of the men of 
property, position, and education ; but I descend fur- 
ther than that, to the plumber, the painter, and men 
of that position. I look upon them as just as highly 
to be considered as the first men in the town, if they 
conduct themselves correctly. 

8602. You conclude, now, that these nine-tenths are 
wise and generous? — That is my belief ; I would just 
say, if left to themselves. 

8603. Do you know May’s fields, south ? — I do ; I 
know them generally. 

8604. Now, having regard to the vast improvements 
of Belfast, do you think it was prudent on the part of 
the Corporation to secure that place ? — I do ; I consider 
that there was no other locality in which the Corpora- 
tion could have got the extent of ground that they 
required adjoining the town of Belfast, but that very 
place. 

8605. You know the bridge over the Lagan, beyond 
the Queen’s bridge ? — I do. 

8606. Is it, as a commercial gentleman, your opinion 
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..that It is. essentially desirable for the interests of Bel- 
fast to draw the bonds of communication closer between 
these two. great counties of Down and Antrim? — -The 
closer^ both those counties are brought the better; the 
county Down is the great feeder for the town of Belfast; 
therefore I say it was wise and prudent of the Town 
Council to put the markets adjacent to that great 
county. 

8607. Would the purchase of the tolls on the Lagan 
bridge be calculated, to be of vast advantage to the 
Town 1 - — I have always said so, and am of the same 
opinion still. 

8608. That there should be free open communication 
between the two counties ?- — -It would be better to open 
it, 

8609. You think the site was well chosen for the 
markels do you think they should have been built in 
May’s fields, south ? — I would say I do not look upon 
it as a building speculation at all, for I have seen other 
wise corporations, such as the Harbour Commissioners, 
in whose sagacity I place implicitconfidence — Iliave seen 
them take hundreds of acres, reserving them for the 
future improvement of our town ; and I say that they 
were wise in doing so. 

8610. Mr. Major — Prospectively? — Yes ; and per- 
haps I might, even on this point, be permitted to state 
a circumstance which occurs to me : 1 remember, about 
thirty years ago, all the lot of ground which is known aff 
Dunbar’s ground, containing a good number of acres, 
was offered by the owner for a sum of £10,000 ; I told 
the owners that I thought it was a piece of ground that 
the Harbour Commissioners ought to possess, and I went 
to the Harbour Commissioners ; I went to my valued 
friend, William Tennant, and the late Robert Getty ; I 
told them it was in the market — they were both wise 
men — they told me they considered they had as much 
ground for harbour purposes as would do for half a 
century to come. Another party slipped in, hearing that 
the ground was in the market, and bought it for about 
£7,500. That was the late Mr. Henry Joy Holmes. 
Very shortly after that, he commenced making a dock 
upon it, which was of some value. The Harbour Com- 
missioners then found that they could not do without 
this ground, and had to come and buy a portion of it, 
I should say not half of it, and they paid £46,000 for 
it. Therefore, I do say it was necessary for the Town 
Council to have ground abutting upon the town, and 
abutting upon the great county Down, the feeder of the 
town. It was as necessary to have that ground in ad- 
vance of the progress of the town, as it was for the 
Harbour Commissioners at that time to have taken the 
ground then about to be purchased. There are many 
things that the Town Council, if left alone, would have 
on that ground now ; it was intended to build gas works 
when they first took it. It was necessary to reserve a 
vast extent of ground to hold the scrapings of the streets, 
which are consumed by the farmers of the county Down, 
and form a large item per annum ; and a large extent 
for holding materials, kerb-stones : it was also done in 
anticipation of a work, which I hope to see carried out, 
the building of slaughter-houses, which would be a great 
convenience to the town, if they had the power of doing 
it. These things are absolutely necessary for a town 
progressing as Belfast is. A witness stated, an intelli- 
gent man, that our town might be considered to contain 
145,000 inhabitants ; if that be so, forty-one acres will 
be very soon consumed, if we are going a-head at that 
pace. Furthermore, I will state it deliberately, that 
though between man and man, between individual and 
individual, Ma/s fields may cost the Town Council the 
full value : I do say, as a rate-payer of Belfast, that if 
they were to-morrow offered double the amount of money 
they paid for it, they should not take it. I state that 
most distinctly, because they could not replace it; it is 
impossible, and that is well known to every gentleman 
in town, that they could not replace it; no one knows 
the county better than I do, and I say they could not 
get it for double the money. 

8611. What would you say now, if you have formed 
any idea on the subject, that May’s fields would be 
worth.? — I would, not give an. opinion about it, as be- 



tween man and man ; but if it were worth £15 000 or 
£16,000 to an individual, it would be worth double' 
that to the Corporation. 

8612. You think a great governing- body of a city 
or of a county, should look beforehand ? — Most de* 
cidedly. 

8613. Do not you know that the great governing- 
bodies here — looking to local matters — if I might say 
so, erred in not purchasing the site for the new court- 
house, when they might have obtained it? — No doubt 
they did, and paid far more for it ; any improvement 
that is made must add to the value of the adjacent: 
property, as a matter of course. The power of taxa- 
tion is vastly increased by the great improvement of 
Belfast; that is to say, the value of the property taxed - 

8614. The capacity to endure taxation? — And the" 
capacity to tax. 

8615. Of course, if they had £100,000 per annum to- 
pay taxes upon, they may have now £150,000 ?— I am 
speaking from memory ; but I think in old times, the 
whole taxation of the town did not exceed £10,000 per 
annum, and the rate-payers paid as high (axes as now. 
The taxes paid to the Police Commissioners were about 
the same. 

8616. But the capacity to pay was not there ?— No • 
and now we have a great improvement in the town in 
cleaning, and lighting, and all that. 

8617. You say that an impetus was given to all 
manner of improvements since 1844 ; may I ask, was 
that brought to a stand still in 1855 ? — I do not think 
it was brought to a stand still so much by the Chancery 
suit as I have heard other gentlemen state ; we had 
other reasons, but it did to a very large extent impede 
improvements. 

8618. The Chancery suit did ? — Most decidedly ; but 
there were other reasons, of course, arising to prevent 
improvements going on. One reason why the Chancery 
suit impeded very much the improvements of the town 
that were actually going on, was when the Town Im- 
provement Committee’s power of acting was suspended, 
and all taken away from them. I do not think it 
caused it to the same extent as some think, but it did 
largely. 

8619. Do you think, if the Chancery suit were 
obviated and put aside, and happiness restored to this 
town, that religious animosity would be obviated to a 
considerable extent? — I think if we had some of our 
friends out of town that have been stirring it up, I 
think it would. I think it is the duty of every man to 
preach peace and harmony amongst all mankind. 

8620. You disapprove of those hard names referring- 
to particular denominations of Christians? — It is a dis- 
grace to our town. 

8621. And reflecting upon different classes of reli- 
gion ? — It is just a pretence to try and stir them up. 

8622. Do you think then that the spirit of enterprise 
would improve in this town, if the Corporation were 
freed from this burden — if it were restored to the powei 
of demising and disposing of property ? — If I may judge 
from the past, commencing in 1844, I do say it would 
be a great means of assisting us in our progress and 
prosperity. 

8623. Is there a great variety of improvement re- 
quired in Belfast still? — A great deal might be done; 
and ought to be done — a great many improvements 
that might be useful. 

8624. As a gentleman of mercantile experience, I 
presume you travel a good deal in the United King- 
dom occasionally ? — Yes. 

8625. Has the character of this town suffered?— 
Most certainly, it has. Whether true or not I do not 
know, but I have heard it stated that even our unfor- 
tunate “specials” have been stuck up on the Exchange 
of Liverpool as marks to be avoided. I do not swear 
it, but I believe it to be true ; and as a banker I have 
certainly felt very much at the discredit from time to 
time attempted to be thrown upon our establishment 
by this very act of my consenting to be Treasurer tc 
the Corporation. Great attempts have been made to 
bring the establishment into discredit — of course in 
vain ; but every thing has been done to damage us. 
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■862-6. I believe your own personal reputation has 
■been assailed as well as the reputation of the bank ? 

Oh, yes; I have been, indeed, very unhandsomely 

treated. 

8627. Did you hurry home from the Continent in 
order to present yourself here ? — I requested that a 
letter should meet me at Geneva, to state when it would 
be likely that Her Majesty’s Commissioners would sit 
here and when my presence would be required ; and I 
came home about a fortnight sooner than I intended to 
.have done in order to be present here. 

8628. This is the first opportunity, I believe, you 

Jiave had of' meeting those aspersions that were cast 
upon you? — The first opportunity. I have been un- 
fairly treated. The first time, nobody ever asked me 
,to go to London; yet when I went away yachting I 
was represented as the worst person in the world : the 
next. time I was confined to my bed; and now I have 
come home, and this is my first opportunity of ap- 
pearing. . 

8629. I believe Mr. Potts is the only one who has 
jiot appeared ?— Mr. Potts is one of the gentlemen I 
have alluded to. Mr. Potts, since the Chancery suit, 
has never been thesame.man ; his mind, in my opinion, 
.is: totally gone. 

8630. You have stated, Mr. Thomson, that you are 
connected with railways as chairman and director? — I 
.am. simply director of one of them — the Belfast and 
Ballymena Railway. 

8631. In that respect have you looked at the valu- 
ations made of property ? — As concerning the railway, 
of course. 

8632. Are you aware what sum they have paid in 
relation to the purchase of land? — Yes ; we paid for 
.the ground on which the Ballymena Railway stands 
about £600 per acre, ten years ago. 

8633. In what year? — About 1844, I think. 

8634. What state or condition was that land then in, 
Mr. Thomson ? — Just like May’s fields, as nearly as pos- 
sible, but lower ; there was a greater depth of water . 
over that at high water than over May’s fields. 

8635. Do you know of any other land you can speak 
of, as to what you paid for it, in the vicinity of Bel- 
fast? — There was a little over an English acre abut- 
ting upon the.station, which it was desirable that we 
should purchase ; and the gentleman, Mr. May, who 
owned it, got Mr.:Sheridan to make a valuation of that 
acre of ground, which valuation I hold in my hand, and 
which valuation was submitted to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Sheridan’s valuation of that ground was a 
sworn valuation, signed by himself, for “ a narrow strip 
immediately adjoining the railway terminus,” he says, 
“worth £2,710.” 

8636. Mr. Major. — How much ground do you say it 
was? — Rather over an English acre. 

8637. Mr. Coping er. — How long after the other land 
had.been purchased? — About fourteen years. 

8638. Mr. Macdvnogh. — -It could have been got at 
that time for £600 ? — It could. 

8639. That is an illustration of the principle to 
which you alluded a few minutes ago ? — It is. 

8640. I do not know whether you can give any in- 
formation in reference to your opinion of an uniform 
rating. Have you considered the subject? — I have 
often considered it. Perhaps I am one of the first 
parties in Belfast who stated it. I have always said 
that there should be a uniform rating, the same as for 
the poor law, income tax, and every thing else. A 
uniform rating is a sound principle, and why should it 
not be adopted ? 

8641. You are aware of the municipal extension of 
the borough of Belfast ? — I am, in 1853. 

8642. You know there is first an outer area, and 
them an area within that, coextensive with the light- 
ing and watching : let me ask you, are you of opinion 
that parties residing within the external boundary de- 
rive benefit from, all the improvements of Belfast ? — 
Most decidedly. 

8643. Is property in the vicinity of an improved 
town rendered of improved value ? — Most decidedly ; 



it goes upon the broad principle that as you improve, 
that which you approach also improves. 

8644. In a mercantile point of view, is not the 
place improved by being in proximity to an improved 
town ? — Yes. I think my brother has got very nearly 
forty per cent, more for ground which he has let. 

8645. Where does he reside ? — A little further from 
the Ballymena, Railway. Property is very much im- 
proved in value in every direction. 

8646. Does your brother get £40 an acre additional ? 
— I think I might say, as nearly as possible, about £40 
an.acre. 

8647. Do you think if the debt which has created 
the improvements be legalized, that it is right that your 
brother and this man within the external boundary 
should pay a portion of the taxes?— I do; they have 
reaped as much benefit from those improvements as the 
last of the houses in the circle; because' the great im- 
provements have been all about the quays ; and those 
about Pound-street and other parts of the town, where 
there are no improvements, have paid taxes for that, as 
a matter of course. I do not see why the others should 
not do so. 

8648. Then you think those two principles — first, 
that parties should pay for property which they have 
got, and, secondly, that those who were benefited should 
also share the liability ? — Certainly. 

8649. Mr. Copmger. — Mr. Thomson, are you a trader 
in Belfast, besides being a banker ? —No ; I never was. 
I have been a banker all my life. 

8650. Do you reside within the borough? — Two Irish 
miles from the boundary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8651. Were you Treasurer of the Corporation, Mr. 
Thomson ? — In the capacity I have stated. 

8652. Were you Treasurer of the Belfast Corporation ? 
— In the capacity I have already stated. 

8653. And, at the same time, you happened to be 
one of the directors of the Belfast Bank ? — I was one. 

8654. Did you ever attend anywhere with the Corpo- 
ration in your official capacity as Treasurer ? — I was 
never at the Corporation but once, when they requested 
me to attend. 

8655. Have you any robes ? — Yes. 

8656. Were they supplied at the expense of the Cor- 
poration or your own ?-U dare say at the expense of 
the Corporation. 

8657. Did you ever wear them ? — Yes. 

8658. On public occasions did you appear in those 
robes?— When the Queen was here I did, to pay Her 
Majesty all respect. 

8659. Then, in public you appeared to be the sole 
Treasurer of the Belfast Corporation ? — I think so. 

8660. And you, for their convenience or your own 
convenience, kept your account in the Belfast Bank ? — 
I did not ; I kept my own private account there. 

8661. I am talking about the account you were 
bound to keep as Treasurer?— I had no account as Trea- 
surer. 

8662. You did not keep an account as Treasurer? — 
None whatever. 

8663. Did you mix up all the moneys with your own 
private account? — I never received one single pound of 
the money of the town, and I never disbursed one pound 
of the money of the town ; nor had I the power to re- 
ceive or disburse. 

8664. Did you neglect all your duties ? — I am not a 
man who would neglect my duties. 

8665. Will you swear that you did not neglect any 
of your duties in the Corporation ? — I will not swear 
any thing about it ; maybe I did. 

8666. How did you keep what is called the Corpora- 
tion account in the bank ?— “The Belfast Town Council 
in account with the Belfast: Banking Company.” 

8667. Were the cheques addressed to you? — They 
were. 

8668. Personally ? — Yes ; to the Belfast Bank. 

8669. Now, if you did not make profit out of this 
office, individually, what amount of profit altogether was 
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Sept. 15,1858. made out of it for the shareholders of the bank? — In- 
deed I could not say. 

Thomson 8670. About how much do you think ? — If I had the 

Esq. ’ means of information I could make up the account; it 
is a mere item of interest. 

8671. Could you form an idea? — I could not indeed. 

8672. Will you swear that you did not make £10,000 
of the entire transaction ? — I think I might safely swear 
that we did not. 

8673. Would you say £5,000 ? — I cannot slate that, 
and, therefore, you need not press me. I wish, Mr. Rea, 
to give you all the information in my power. I will 
not withhold any thing. 

8674. Then you cannot form an estimate as to the 
amount of profit made on the transaction in the bank? 
— I positively cannot. 

8675. But there was a large profit before the Chan- 
cery injunction ? — Indeed I do not think it was a large 
profit at all, because we could have employed the same 
money anywhere. 

8676. There was a profit? — There must have been a 
, profit, of course. 

8677. Would you have any objection to give the ad- 
vantage you derived from the speculation to the town, 
up to the time of the Chancery injunction — the specu- 
lation of lending, at your own discretion, moneys to the 
Corporation of Belfast. Would you be inclined to pay the 
amount back to the town ? — I consider the advance the 
bank gave the Corporation was ultimately beneficial to 
the rate-payers of the town. 

8678. You will hold the profit you have made? — I 
made no profit. 

8679. But you wish to put the loss upon the town ? 
—Indeed I do not ; I have the interests of the town at 
heart. 

8680- Are you an extensive shareholder in the bank ? 
— I am the holder of as many shares as the law entitles 
me to hold. 

8681. About how many is that? — I hold 200 shares, 
and can hold no more. 

8682. IIow many shares are altogether in the bank? 
— Five thousand were issued. 

8683. Mr. Copinger. — What are the shares each ? — 
The shares paid up were£25, they are nowsellingat£66. 

8684. Mr. Rea. — Did you practice any deception on 
the public with regard to this Corporation transaction ? 
— I was greatly disgusted with what you said yester- 
day, that I and the late Mr. Bates, whom you de- 
stroyed — sent to his grave, should have agreed together 
to make false headings. There never was a greater 
falsehood. I never had any transaction with Mr. Bates 
that was riot straightforward, manly, and correct. I 
was greatly disgusted that I should have heard you 
state in this court, and I suppose it is reported in this 
town, that I would be so base as to combine with Mr. 
Bates — a man who is in his grave, and not here to .an- 
swer for himself — in making false headings to the ac- 
counts. I think it was a very great shame that you 
should state of respectable citizens such things as you 
have stated. I do feel it very deeply. 

86S5. Will you swear I sent Mr. Bates to his grave? 
— My honest belief is you sent Mr. Bates to his grave, 
and I fear it gratifies you. 

3686. Had the Grand J ury of the county Antrim any 
baud in that awful transaction ? — I swear deliberately 
that I think you will send others to their graves if this 
matter is not settled. I do not allude to myself, but to 
other gentlemen of high respectability. 

3687. Now, if you had died when you were sick dur- 
ing the last investigation, would not your death have 
been blamed upon me ? — I cannot talk about that. I 
think you are a man who neither fears God nor man. 

8685. Mr. Thomson, you swear I fear neither God 
nor man ? I do swear that, to the best of my belief. 

8689. Mr. Thomson, will you be good enough to tell 
me whether or not you believe the Grand Jury of the 
country Antrim were or were not concerned in that aw- 
ful transaction you blame me for? — I do not think they 
were. I know the transaction you allude to, and I 
think the transaction might have happened to myself, or 



to men of the first standing in the country. I say that 
any one would be liable to such a mistake; I mi»ht 
have made it myself, because a man must leave°to 
others matters which he cannot superintend himself. 

8690. Did the late Attorney-General, Mr. Keogh not 
take part in that transaction? — What transaction. 

8691. Sending Mr. Bates to his grave ? — I think Mr 
Keogh is a perfect gentleman, and would not have done 
any thing that was not his duty. I do not think lie 
sent Mr. Bates to his grave. 

8692. Did you not, on your oath, in the Court of 
Chancery, see Mr. Bates writhing in mortal agony when 
Mr. Keogh was addressing the court ? — Mr. Bates was 
highly complimented. 

8693. I am asking you a question with regard to- 
your own observation. Were you there when the At- 
torney-General was addressing the court with regard to 
the accounts of Mr. Bates ?— I was, during part of the 
time. 

8694. Did you not see what I allude to ? — I did not. 

8695. On your oath, Mr. Thomson, do not you know 
as well as you are standing there, that Mr. Bates, dur- 
ing his last illness, blamed Mr. Robert Lepper and 

other members of the Corporation for his death ? Mr. 

Rea, I solemnly swear that I never heard it until this 
moment. 

8696. Do you happen to know, Mr. Thomson, that 
the Corporation of Belfast, maintaining at the time, as 
they still maintain, that Mr. Bates was right in every 
thing that he did, ignominiously dismissed him without 
trial, in June, 1855? — I do not know that they dis- 
missed Mr. Bates. I never heard it before. I believe 
that Mr. Bates very properly retired. 

8697. On your oath, Mr. Thomson, do not you know 
right well that Mr. Bates was compelled by them to re- 
sign in order to avoid, dismissal? — I do not know that,, 
but I think Mr. Bates was right in resigning. 

8698. Do not you believe, on our oath, Mr. Thomson, 
that Mr. Bates, by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Lepper, and a ma- 
jority of that Corporation, was compelled to resign in or- 
der to avoid dismissal ? — Mr. Rea, I swear solemnly I 
never heard it until this moment ; whether it is true or 
not, I do not know. 

8699. You have formed unlimited opinions upon al- 
most every subject, will you tell me deliberately can 
you form any idea as to that transaction of the dismis- 
sal of Mr. Bates ? — I never heard that he was dismissed. 

I always understood that Mr. Bates properly retired — 
that he tendered his resignation. 

8700. 1 only want to know was not that resignation 
compelled, to the knowledge of every man in Belfast ? — 

I swear positively I never heard it. 

8701. Do you believe it was ? — Upon your saying it, 

I will not believe it, until I hear it from other autho- 
rity. 

8702. Had you part yourself in this affair you blame 
upon me ; how did you yourself treat Mr. Bates before ho 
died ? — As a valued friend to the last day of his illness. 

8703. Did you compel him to give you all the papers 
connected with his property, after the Chancery pro- 
ceedings were threatened ?— I will answer that question, 
fully if the Commissioners order me ; there was nothing 
that passed between Mr. Bates and myself, as a banker, 
that was not correct. 

8704. Answer one question : after these Chancery 
proceedings were threatened, and when you knew that 
Mr. Bates’ credit was impeached, did you compel him to 
deliver all the papers connected with his property to 
you ? — I did not. 

8705. Or any security whatever ? 

Mr. Copinger . — If it was any private affair you are 
not bound to answer. 

Witness. Any thing I have to say is to the great 
credit of Mr. Bates. 

8706. Mr. Rea. — You will not tell me any thing 
about that transaction ? — I will tell you every thing, 
if I am requested to tell it ; I tell you distinctly that 
Mr. Bates lodged no security after the Chancery suit. 

8707. Did he before it ?— Yes, he did. 

8708. At what time? — Just when you commenced 
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filing your information ; and I think it speaks with 
trumpet-mouth to the praise of Mr. Bates ; the manner 
in which he carried out that transaction with the bank. 

8709. Had you not a life insurance of his ? — We had. 

8710. Did you get the full amount of it after his 

death?— We did. 

8711. How much was it? — Something like £10,000. 

8712. Now, Mr. Thomson, will you he good enough 
to tell me, if you can recollect that I made one single 
observation against Mr. Bates since his death, that I 
did not make during his life time, in his presence ? — I 
really was not present at your observations ; but you 
made many severe observations, not only against Mr. 
Bates, but all the respectable men in Belfast. 

8713. Tou swear that? — 1 do, indeed ; and I am 
sorry you do it, for you make a great number of enemies. 

8714. You much regret that ? — I do, because I think 
you are a clever fellow ; you ought to turn your talents 
to something else instead of abusing every body. 

8715. Tell me a single observation I made about Mr. 
Bates that was untrue? — You made one yesterday. 

8716. What was that? — You said that we made false 

accounts, and if it had not been for the Commissioners 
sitting here 

8717. You either did it, or got it done, or allowed it 
to be done through your negligence ? — I know nothing 
about the heading of the account you allude to what- 
ever. 

8718. Were you deceived by the members of the 
Corporation, or any of them, with regard to those 
matters of account ? — I was not deceived ; but I believed, 
as I said before, that the Council would not over-borrow 
their powers : that was my belief, and I was astonished 
when I found they had gone beyond them. 

8719. I am asking you a simple question, and recol- 
lect the consequences of it ; was there deception prac- 
tised on you, or was there not ? — There was no decep- 
tion ; they never spoke to me on the subject, nor to 
any one at the bank on the subject, but they gave their 
cheques, as a matter of course. When the account came 
to a certain amount, £36,000, and they had a credit of 
£13,000, which I believe would be a set-off, I thought 
it right to state to the Council, seeing that the account 
was heavy, and that money was tight, that we were in 
a position to lend them the money they had overdrawn 
upon bonds, provided we could agree as to terms ; in 
reply to that we got a request that one of us should 
attend; I did attend on the Council, and for the first 
time learned that they had not any power to give bonds, 
inasmuch as they had exceeded their borrowing powers. 

8720. Was there deception practised on you, or was 
there not? — You may judge from what I state. Ido 
not say there was deception ; but I say they took a 
liberty with us they should not have taken ; they should 
have asked us permission before they did it. 

8721. Were you deceived by what was doue ? — I have 
told you that I never for a moment supposed they would 
go beyond their borrowing powers. 

8722. You swear that positively ? — Ido. When I say 
beyond, I mean so far beyond; because at the very time 
we refused to go further with them, when we heard that 
they had exceeded their borrowing power, there was 
something like £15,000 taxes coming in. It was always 
the custom, at the end of the financial year, to overdraw 
upon the account ; at the end of the financial year it 
was always higher than when the taxes were collected. 

8723. Are you the same John Thomson whose name I 
see to those printed accounts, as Treasurer to the Cor- 
poration ? — I dare say I am the same individual. 

8724. Can you tell me where the documents are where 
your name is signed in manuscript? — Wherever my 
naine is signed in manuscript it must be in the Town 
Council. My name is only signed to the account be- 
tween the Belfast Bank and the Belfast Town Council, 
much the same as your own account. 

8725. Could you favour the Commissioners, Mr. 
Thomson, with the production of the original accounts 
from 1850 to 1854, both inclusive? — You must have 
these already, I suppose, before you. 

8726. I am speaking of the original accounts, to 
which your name is attached, as Treasurer? — We sent 



the books to Dublin for you. Every pound that came Sept. 15,1856. 

into the Belfast Bank, and every pound that went out 

of the Belfast Bank, was under the head of the “ Account Thomson 
of the Belfast Town Council with the Belfast Bank.” Esq. 

8727. Mr. Copinger. — Have yon been served with any 
notice to produce vouchers ? — None whatever. 

8728. Mr. Rea. — Would you undertake to produce the 
original manuscript of those accounts ? — I have told you 
those accounts hearing my name are already furnished, 
and in the custody of the Town Council. I have them not. 

- 8729. Did you, from time to time, get copies of those 
accounts, as they were printed ? — No; in some instances 
I have got copies, hut I do not believe I ever opened 
them. 

8730. Did you ever repudiate the accounts, or any 
portions of them, or any item in them ? — Never, Mr. Bea. 

8731. Now, Mr. Thomson, were you aware that Mr- 
Bates had nearly died in 1850, in London, after the 
defeat he received from Mr. Bruce, before the Select 
Committee of that year, that he got the first blow from 
Mr. Bruce ? — You gave him the last kick ; I know that. 

8732. Mr. Thomson, before the publication of the 
accounts of 1851, do you know that Mr. Bates was so 
alarmed by his anticipations with regard to the result of 
that Parliamentary decision, that, in London, he had 
nearly lost his senses ? — I never heard it before. 

8733. Did Mr. William Rogers never tellyouany thing 
about it? — Mr. William Rogers never told me any thing 
about it. I never had a conversation with Mr. Rogers 
in my life, except on public business. 

8734. Is it what happened in Mr. Bryden’s office, 
after the Committee refused to let you borrow £100,000 1 
— I never heard a word about it. 

S735. If you had' got that £100,000, in 1850, do 
not you believe that the accounts of the Corporation 
would have been made all square ? — I have no doubt at 
all from what I know now. 

8736. And there would have been no Chancery suit 
at all ? — I do not know that, as long as you are here. I 
would not swear that. 

8737. Do not you believe that if that £100,000 had 
been given by the Committee, in 1850, there would have 
been no Chancery suit at all ? — I do not know that. 

8738. What do you believe? — I believe just this, 
that as long as you might be in town — I have expressed 
fully over and over again — that you will bring up all 
the Commissioners in town— in fact, reform the whole 
of us, banks and all ; and, in fact, I am not sure, when 
this matter is settled, that you will not try your hand 
at the Harbour Commissioners. I have been telling 
them to take care of themselves. 

8739. On your oath, do not you believe that but for 
the decision of the Select Committee, in 1850, there 
would be no Chancery suit now against the Town 
Council ? — I think it very likely. That was a very 
cruel proceeding. It was a very wrong proceeding; 
because I and the other rate-payers in the town allowed 
the Harbour Commissioners to get £100,000. The 
Harbour Commissioners had exceeded their powers, the 
other day, to the extent of £300,000 or £350,000 ; but 
the town allowed them to take another £100,000. I 
say the Town Council ought to have got that £100,000, 
because they would have expended it fairly and justly, 
as the Harbour Commissioners have expended theirs, 
and there was not a word said about the Harbour Com- 
missioners. 

8740. Do you believe, Mr. Thomson, as I do, that 
that decision in Parliament, in 1850, was, in fact, the 
principal cause of- this information ? — I do not. I do 



not say that at all. 

8741. You think I was the principal cause ? — You 
were the leader. 

8742. Can you give me any reason why you did not 
publish those accounts — what is called the property 
accounts, or stock accounts, until 1850 — which wa.s 
published in 1851 ? — I had nothing to do with it. 

8743. If you had nothing to do with the making up 
of the accounts to which your name is attached, be good 
enough to let me know who had; because everybody 
disclaims this account ? — Nobody disclaims the account. 

8744. Were those accounts presented to you in manu- 

2 O 
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script before they -were printed? — Mr. Rea, there was 
no account whatever that passed between the Belfast 
Bank — that- is, if you choose to call me the Treasurer — 
but a small cash account, “ Belfast Bank, in account with 
the Belfast Town Council.” There was no other head- 
ing to their accounts ; when they went into the Secre- 
tary’s, I knew nothing about them. 

8745. I merely want to know what is the account 
which I see here headed “ Town Improvement Com- 
mittee, in account with John Thomson,” “ Town Improve- 
ment Fund,” “ Repayment of Loans Account,” “Sinking 
Fund;” “Mr. Bates,” “Police Superannuation Fund,” and 
a vast number of other separate accounts of this descrip- 
tion, signed with the name of “John Thomson;” were 
they submitted to you? — I will explain shortly ; there 
were accounts brought under different headings in the 
bank, “ The Belfast Town Council, in account with the 
Belfast Banking Company — Repayment of Loans Ac- 
count;” then there was another “Sinking Fund;” then 
there was “Improvement Fund ;” they amounted to ten 
or twelve accounts at the one time. 

8746. Mr. Major.— All those accounts were opened 
in the books? — -Yes. 

8747. Mr. Copinger. — It was, in fact, a subdivision 
df the one account? — It was. 

8748. Enabling the Town Council to see what sums 
of money were drawn upon each ? — -It was a wise and 
proper way to have it. 

87 49. Mr. Rea. — I really want to know whether those 
accounts were submitted to you before they were signed ? 
— Mr. Rea, take my answer for once. I never furnished 
any account to the Town Council but a small cash ac- 
count, money received and money paid. 

'8750. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Thomson, as I understand 
you, there was a general account made out and signed 
by you as Treasurer, between you and the Town Coun- 
cil ? — That was the course. 

8751. In that general account, which was the cash 
account, there may have been a variety of subdivisions, 
according as the money came in to the Police Fund, there 
might have been a cheque for £100, or £50, 'to the 
Superannuation Fund, and so charged on you in that 
way; this may have been all made up in that account? 
—They were charged to the respective accounts in their 
proper places. 

8752. Mr. Rea “ The Town Council, in account 

with John Thomson, for Repayment of Loans Account, 
from the 3rd January was that signed by you ? — I 
cannot say. 

'8753. Did you authorize any party to put your name 
to it ? — Certainly not. 

8754. Mr. Copinger. — Were not the details of that 
account all charged in the one account signed by you ? 
— -Yes; I have told Mr. Rea, and I repeat it, that all 
the moneys, the property of the Town Council, that came 
■to the Belfast Bank to their credit, and all the moneys 
that went out upon credit, were disbursed by cheques 
from the Town Council ; and that I, directly or indi- 
rectly, as an individual, never received, never disbursed, 
•one single farthing of the Town Council’s money; and 
the accounts furnished are exactly as they stand in the 
books of the Belfast Bank. 

8755. Tell me, were those books lodged in Dublin for 
the Chancery cause? — I cannot answer whether they 
were lodged, but all the books of the Belfast Bank that 
were required in the Chancery suit were sent specially 
to London. 

Mr. Bruce. — And those books between the Council 
■and the bank were lodged in Dublin. 

8756. Mr. Major Had Mr. Rea access to those do- 

cuments ? — He had for more than two months in Belfast, 
and I cannot say how many in Dublin. 

8757. Mr. Rea. — Are those accounts the accounts of 
the'Treasurer of the borough, or are they not? — They 
are the accounts of “ The Belfast Town Council, in ac- 
count with the Belfast Banking Company.” 

8758. Do you hold yourself accountable for the con- 
tents of those accounts, or do you repudiate them? — I 
■do not hold myself at all responsible. 

8759. You do not hold yourself responsible for the 
contents of -the accounts to which your name appears 



attached ! will you be good enough to tell me- the name 
of the party who is responsible? — I have already told 
you that all the moneys that came into the bank were 
sent in by the Town Council ; and all the moneys drawn 
out of the bank, no other person :had any control 
over it. 

8760. Am I not entitled to ask whether your.name 
is put there by your authority or otherwise? — I may 
add, that all those accounts which you refer to were 
brought into court in the Chancery suit; all those 
accounts were lodged before the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Lord Chancellor declared that they were all correct 
and that I had nothing to do with any of the accounts 
save one, the sinking fund, which the Chancellor desired 
me to repay, and which I have done. 

8761. Do you remember the time when Mr. M‘Don- 

nell asked what had the Treasurer done which was 
wrong, and the Lord Chancellor asked what the Trea- 
surer had done which was right; was not that so? No. 

8762. Did he not intimate distinctly, that there was 
nothing done right from beginning to end ? — I never 
heard that before; his decision was that it was quite 
correct, because I am dismissed. 

8763. Can you tell me any reason why no property 
account was published previous to 1S51 ? — Lcannot. 

8764. Can you tell me the reason why the property 
account was published for the first time in 1851?— I 
cannot. 

8765 Can you tell me why, when your signature is 
attached to a certain number of accounts, it hasnotbeen 
put to the property account ? — I cannot tell you. 

8766. Was there any apprehension as to the conse- 
quences of putting the signature to the property 
account ?— I never asked. 

8767. Was the property account opened up along 
with the other, as you believe ? — I cannot answer that, 
but I suppose it was published, and that with the other 
accounts. 

8768. Do you know any thing of the representations 
by which the Act of 1853 was passed ? — I do not. 

8769. Have you ever taken the trouble of examining 
any of those property accounts ; did you ever examine 
them for the sake of curiosity ? — No ; I do not think I 
ever did. 

8770. Will you give me your opinion, Mr. Thomson, 
as a banker, an accountant, and a merchant, as to this 
item: “ Police rate on the present scale of taxation which 
the Council have the power to increase one-third, 
£17,000 ; deduct for regular police purposes, £14,000 ; 
surplus, £3,000, which, valued at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, makes £75,000.” Mr. Thomson, look. at that 
account [handing witness the printed book] and having 
your hand upon that book, do you know that at that 
time the Town Council of Belfast really had any such 
item asset as that £75,000? Upon your oath, will you 
tell me there was any property of the value of £75,000 
in the possession of the Town Council at the period at 
which that account was published? — I would say, if I 
were furnishing that account, I would not so furnish it. 

8771. On your oath, as Accountant and Treasurer of 
the borough, do you not believe that item to be wholly 
fictitious ? — I consider the surplus should not be brought 
in ; that is subject to variation. 

8772. On your oath, do you not believe that item’ to 
be wholly fictitious ? — I would not stand over that item 
at all. I would not furnish that ; if I understand it 
aright, it is a surplus of rates. 

8773. Do you not believe that item to be whollyficti- 
tious? — I see here a surplus of £3,000, which is valued 
at twenty-five years’ purchase, £75,000. 

8774. Mr. Major. — You would not, you say, have 
valued it at twenty- five years’ purchase? — I would not 
have valued it at all. 

8775. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that item: to be 
wholly fictitious? — I would not value it at all. 

8776. Then if you had been making up that account, 
you would have put nothing there ? — Of £3,000 surplus 
of rates, I would have put nothing; if that surplus were 
made up out of market rates or any thing df that kind, 
it would be a different thing, but it is made up ofisur- 
plus of taxes. 
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8777- The Treasurer declinesdo give an opinion, that 
it is wholly- fictitious ?— I do not. 

8778. Mr; Gopinger. — Mr. Thomson, suppose there 
were no market rate at all, nor fee-simple property of 
airy description whatever, and the Corporation were 
entitled- to borrow £200,000, by Act of Parliament ; and 
suppose they were making out an account to satisfy 
a lender upon the security of the rates — what sort of 
an account would you furnish ; would you take the rates 
that could be raised in a year, on the town, if you wanted 
to show a lender that he had security for his money : 
would you take the gross rates first? — The gross rates 
of' the borough would be, of course, the first item. 

8779. That is at the maximum scale of rating.?— Yes. 

8780. Would you take, then, the likely amount of 
public expenditure out of that? — I would. 

r 8781. What would you consider the surplus to be ? — 
A surplus of taxes liable to reduction. 

8782. But what security would you give the lender 
for his principal and interest ? — I would not value it at 
twenty-five years’ purchase. 

8783. You may value it at fourteen years’ purchase, 
or seventeen years — what security would you give him ? 
—The first item, I take it, is correct. I would take the 
whole surplus rates of the town at the maximum rate ; 

I would take the whole gross, and then make an esti- 
mate of the account, including the expenses of paving, 
watching; and cleansing, and soforth ; I would; deduct 
that from the maximum rate, and then would have a cer- 
tain sum good to pay tlieinterestof theborrowed money. 

8784. Is not that the surplus?— That is the surplus, 
of course; in estimating the property account, if there 
were £3 000 over, I would not value that. I would 
value it as a power to be applied in raising that to pay 
the interest of the money in case of need. 

8785. Mr. Major. — Would you value that at twenty- 
five years’ purchase?— I think it would be very high,, 
because the cleansing, watching, and lighting might 
come to much more. 

8786. The question put to you is this— first of all 
you have a gross amouut of rates — then there are certain- 
deductions to be made from those rates— there is a sur- 
plus out of those ; then there was a calculation that was 
taken at twenty-five years; would you put twenty- 
five years’ purchase upon that surplus rate as security 
to hold out to the creditor ?— No, I would not. 

8787. You would not make that entry in the account? 
— I would not. 

8788. Suppose they had not a foot of property but 
the rates, the annual amount of maximum rates would be 
£25,000, and the estimated expenditure, say, £20,000— 
that leaves a surplus of £5,000 upon that estimated ex- 
penditure that goes to pay the debt of £100,000 ; is not 
that the only security ?— It is the only security. 

8789. Mr. Macdonogh.— It. is only a form of capital- 
ising that ? — I would put it in the property account, 
and state it differently ; if there was no variation, the 
thing is right. 

8790. What do you mean by saying if there was 
no variation ? — I mean to say that if you were entitled; 
in perpetuity, to £3,000, without any variation, of course 
it would be worth twenty-five years’ purchase. 

8791. Then it is only the amount of years’ purchase 
that you would question ? — It is. 

8792. Mr. Rea.— Ur. Thomson, if the surplus had 
no existence whatever, would 1 you value that at twenty- 
five years’ purchase?' — Certainly, not. 

8793. Mr. Thomson, if the parties putting forward that 
account had no right to create a surplus, would you 
value a surplus at twenty-five years’ purchase ? — But, do 
they show a surplus. I will not talk about, creating it. 

8794. Supposing they had not only no surplus, but 
no- authority whatever to create a surplus, would you 
value that at any thing whatever ? — The surplus could 
not exist. 

8795. Then you would not value it at any thing 
whatever? — Certainly not. 

8796. Mr. Thomson, would you not think a gross 
fraud was practised upon you or other parties lending 
money on the faith of that account, if it turned out that 
in place of there being a surplus of £3,000 up to that 
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time, there was actually a deficiency of £2,762 Is. id. ? Sepr.15,1858. 
— I would say it was wrong ; decidedly wrong. 

8797. Would you not say it was a gross fraud? — Thomson 
Every account is. wrong that is put forward when it isg g q_ 
not bond fide. 

8798. Would you not say it was fraudulent and de- 
ceptive ? — I would not ; there might be an error in judg- 
ment ; there might be an omission ; but I say that every 
account which is furnished, which is not bona fide and 
honest, it is wrong so to furnish it. 

8799. Did you not allow the Town Council to over- 
cheque, from time to time, on the faith of those accountsi 
being accurate ?— No, Mr. Rea, the Town Council gene- 
rally, up to almost the last year, kept a credit account; 
and it was the duty of the Directors to keep it so, as 
upon the general balance to see that it was a credit 
account. 

8800. Was it upon the faith of those accounts or not 
that you allowed the Town Council to overcheque to .the 
extent of £36,000 ?— It was not, certainly. 

8801. Do not you believe that it was. upon the faith.of 
those accounts the unsecured creditors advanced their 
moneys ? — 1 have great doubts of it. 

8802. Do not you believe that a great number of the 
unsecured creditors, who only received scrip, were under 
the impression that they would get mortgages l — I dare 
say some were ;.no doubt they were; amjl believe that, 
was the intention. 

8803. How much money, that you received for re- 
payment of loans, did you apply to other purposes ? — I 
have told you over and over again, that we had no power 
to disburse the money. 

8804. But can you tell, me whether or not. you re-i 
ceived any moneys for the repayment of loans? — We 
did ; that is, the account was opened in the bank for 
that purpose. 

8805. Did you. see the allocation of that money ? — 

Most decidedly not. 

8S06. How much of that money so lent- was diverted, 
to other purposes ? — I cannot tell. 

Mr. Macdonogh. — You did not divert any ? 

Witness. — Certainly not; and I had no power to divert it 

8807. Mr; Rea. — Do you recollect the arrangement 
that was made in the beginning of 1851, when these; 
proceedings of borrowing money on scrip were com,, 
menced?— I know nothing about, it. 

8808. Had you any conversation with Mr. Bates; 
about it ?— Never. I think Mr. Bates would be the last 
man I would talk to on that head ; or any other person. 

8809. Did any letters pass between you? — Notone; 
as regards that. 

8810. Were there many letters addressed to you in 
the capacity of Treasurer to the Corporation ?— Perhaps 
three in the whole course of the period. 

8811. Was the whole business carried on in conver- 
sation?— They carried it on themselves ; the cheques 
were filled by themselves. 

8S12. Did any correspondence take place between 
Mr. Bates and you, in writing, about the affairs of the 
Corporation?— None whatever, except, at the close of 
the thing and the commencement. 

8813. Have you the letters here that, you had, at the 
close of the transaction ?— I have not:; but I have;told 
you the contents of them : that we refused; to advance 
more money. 

8814. Was this form of scrip signed by the oub- 
Treasurer? — I know nothing: about the scrip. 

8815. I just want to know this, Mr. Thomson— wa* 
the form of scrip submitted to you for approval/?-- It 
never was, Mr. Rea ; nor I never knew that the Town 
Council were borrowing money on scrip. T lie only, con- 
versation that ever I had on tlfe subject was simply this, 
that I told the Town Council to. borrow upon interest 
for three or four or five years, when money was cheap ; 
that I would lend them money, and. it would also be a 
saving to the town. 

8816. You never knew that the: Town Council were 
borrowing upon scrip ? — I never knew that they were 
borrowing upon scrip beyond their powers of borrowing. 

8817. You never knew that the Sub-Treasurer put 
his name to the scrip certificate ? — I neveHtnew it,: . 
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8818. When did you find out, for the first time, that 
the Town Council had borrowed money upon scrip ? — 
When the bank balance came up over £33,000 ; then 
the Town Council informed me, for the first time, that 
they had exceeded their borrowing powers. 

8819. Where did you hold that conversation with 
them ? — In Mr. Bates’ office ; there were seven or eight 
gentlemen present. 

8820. Was Mr. Bates there? — He was. 

8821. Who else was there? — Mr. Lepper. 

8822. Any one else? — I think Mr. M'Causland, and, 
I believe, Mr. Lewis. I think seven or eight were there. 

8823. Was Mr. Potts there ? — I think, he was. 

8824. Who first told yon that they had borrowed money 
upon scrip ? — Mr. Robert Lepper was the spokesman. 

8825. What did he say? — He mentioned the state of 
the accounts, and told me they wanted £30,000 more 
than they got. 

8826. What did you say ? — I told them they should 
not get one penny more until they got security. 

8827. Did you not reprimand them very sharply for 
having borrowed money upon scrip at all ? — I certainly 
was very much annoyed. 

8828. What did you say ? — Nothing unkind. 

8829. Tell me what you said ? — They told me they 
wanted £30,000 more, and I, after hearing all they had 
to say, told them that if they sent over to the Belfast 
Bank their joint and several promissory note, from the 
gentlemen I saw around me, that I would give £50,000 
the following morning. 

8830. Mr. Macdonogh. — What did you say in the 
nature of a reprimand ? — We offered to relieve them — 
to do what we could for them — if we were safe. 

8831. Mr. Rea. — Did you accuse them of having con- 
cealed that practice from you ? — I did, certainly. 

8832. What did you say? — I was anuoyed. 

8833. Did they make any apology for having done 
so ? — They said they were in a scrape, and wanted to 
get out of it ; and I said I would assist them if I could. 

8834. They said they were in a scrape? — Yes ; be- 
cause some letters were put into the papers, and they 
got into discredit. 

8835. Did you not understand, from their conversa- 
tion, that they had got into that scrape in consequence 
of what they were obliged to do to carry on the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, after they had been refused 
leave to borrow a sum of £50,000. Upon your oath, 
Mr. Thomson, did they say that ? — Not one of them. 

8836. Did you not distinctly understand that from 
them ?— No. 

8837. That having been unfairly treated in Parlia- 
ment, they were obliged to this experiment to get 
money? — No ; they were too lenient with the town ; 
if it had not been that they were too lenient with the 
town, they would not have been in a scrape. 

8838. In other words, they did not levy sufficient 
rates from year to year? — That is just one of their 
faults, but 1 cannot condemn that very much. 

8839. That is paying dividend out of capital? — I 
consider this moment there are assets to pay that debt. 

8840. You think one of their faults was their being 
too lenient to the town? — I do. 

8841. In other words, you think the £36,000 of that 
debt that they have incurred, is now in the pockets of 
the rate-payers? — Yes, not collected. 

8842. You mean to say that you believe the £36,000 
of that debt was caused by sufficient rates not having 
been collected from year to year? — Nearly twice that 
sum of money the present Town Council had to pay of 
the debt due by the old Commissioners. The old Com- 
missioners were in debt to about £4,000 or £5,000 
when they transferred their functions to the Town 
Council. That sum at 5 per cent, would now be very 
nearly £10,000. 

8843. Mr. Major. — Did the new Council take upon 
them that debt? — They did ; but we had to get an Act 
of Parliament to entitle us to receive the money. 

8844. Mr. Rea.— This £36,000 of new debt, as you 
say, was incurred by leniency to the town, for ten years 
or so? — I say that the rate- payers have that 3um in 
their pockets. 



8845. Mr. Major — Which might have been put on 
them ?— Yes ; and I will say for the Town Council, that 
they were very severely pressed by the town, for sani- 
tary purposes, to make sewers ; in the last year of the 
improvements, I believe, very nearly £5,000 was spent • 
therefore, I say, the inhabitants of Belfast received full 
value for every six-pence expended ; and I believe this 
further, that nine-tenths of the inhabitants, if left to 
themselves, would settle this in two days. 

8846. Mr. Rea. — Tell me, Mr. Thomson, did any 
member of the Town Council, or the Town Clerk, state 
to you the reason for that leniency to the town, on their 
part, for so many years ? — They never did ; nor I can- 
not conceive any ulterior purpose in showing leniency 
but that they hoped and trusted that they had property 
sufficient to pay all their debts. 

8847. Mr. Macdonogh. — And you think they had? 

I say positively they had, most decidedly ; and I say, 
that any corporation having an injunction against 
them, or any individual, it is enough to embarrass them 
aud must bring them to a stand. 

8848. Mr. Rea. — Had that leniency, carried on with 
such benevolence to the town for ten years, the effect of 
keeping the same Town Council in office from year to 
year? — Ido not say it was carried on for ten years, nor 
for four years, perhaps. 

8849. Mr. Thomson, had that leniency to the town 
the effect of enabling the members of the Town Council 
to be returned, again and again, to the same office?— I 
cannot conceive it possible. 

8850. Do not you believe it did — it extended to every 
class of rate-payers ? — I cannot, for a moment, conceive 
how that thought could come into your head. 

8851. Had not what you called leniency to the town, 
the material effect of increasing the popularity of the 
Town Council ?— I think it might have increased the 
popularity of the Town Council, if they saw they could 
reduce the taxation. I certainly think that is the infer- 
ence we must draw from it. 

8852. Was it not constantly put forward, on behalf 
of the Town Council, that in consequence of their having 
exclusive possession of the Corporation, they were 
enabled to effect all the improvements without increas- 
ing the rates ? — I am not aware it was ever put forward. 

8853. Will you swear, Mr. Thomson, it was not con- 
stantly and uniformly put forward, that one advantage 
of the Town Council belonging exclusively to one party 
was, that they were enabled to effect all those improve- 
ments, without, in any degree increasing the rates, from 
the amount at which they were inflicted before any im- 
provements were made? — Ido not consider that the Town 
Council was one party. 

8854. Mr. Major. — Mr. Rea fairly puts it as a matter 
of opinion, did the Town Council use it as a means of 
increasing their popularity ? — I never heard it. 

8855. Mr. Rea. — Do not you know, Mr. Thomson, 
do not you know that the immediate effect of increasing 
the rates to the proper amount, would have been to break 
up the monopoly that the Town Council had ? — I cannot 
conceive that. 

8856. Would it not have drawn the attention of the 
public to the mode in which they expended the public 
money, if the rates were increased to their maximum? 
— I think they had it at one time, in 1853. 

8857. Mr. Thomson, are you not aware that it was 
constantly stated by the Town Clerk, and other parties 
connected with the Corporation, that the result of any 
liberals getting in, would be to create such a division 
that the rates would be immediately raised? — Many times 
I have had conversations with Mr. Bates, and I told him 
that I thought the rate-payers were wrong in returning 
so many men of one side to the Town Council ; and Mr. 
Bates’ invariable reply was, I agree with you, Mr. 
Thomson; it is true; but it is impossible for us to control 
the rate-payers ; and if we did attempt to control them, 
we might break up parties altogether. I mentioned 
names, and Mr. Bates agreed with me. I mentioned 
Mr. Griinshaw, and Mr. Dunville, Mr. Charters, Mr. 
Coates, Mr. Ferguson. I said, these are the men that 
are fit to bring into the Council. He perfectly agreed 
with me. 
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3858. When was that conversation held ? — Many 

*"8859. When last ? — I should say the last conversa- 
tion could not be less than five years ago— before the 
trouble was even anticipated. 

8860. Mr. Thomson, do not you think it very unfair, 
now, that members of the committee, who were not 
rate-papers during the period that the £36,000 was bor- 
rowed to supply the deficiency between the rates and 
the expenditure, should pay any portion of it?— I sup- 
pose you mean to refer to other rate-payers not in exist- 

eD &}61. If the Town Council were to levy insufficient 
rates, would it be fair to put that on the outer boundary 
people and persons not connected with the town? — They 
crot the benefit of every farthing of it. They got the full 
benefit as much as those who were inside the boundary. 

8862. That is, men were then allowed to escape — 
men who had no connexion with the borough at all, 
but got the benefit ; the outside men escaped all before, 
but got all the benefit ?— They did not form part of the 
borough until 1853, but they got the benefit. 

8863. But do not you see very clearly that, no matter 
what they had a right to pay, they had no right to pay 
any portion of the sum of money resulting from insuffi- 
cient rates being levied from the parties who were 
bound by law to pay them? — There could not be a 
question about it. They got the benefit of the money, 
and, therefore, in honour and equity, they are bound to 
pay. There could not be even a question about it. They 
wot the benefit of the money. 

° 8864. Tell me how they got the benefit of it ? — In 
all those improvements. 

8865. Suppose, in place of paying 2s. 10<2. in 1852, 
I paid only 2s. ? — You should have paid 2s. lOd You 
have it in your pocket, and ought to pay it now. 

8866. Why should Mr. Charters be called upon to 
pay ?— He got the benefit of all that expenditure. 

8867. Mr. Thomson, is the borough rate a larger rate 
than the police rate ? — I think not. 

8868. Is it not only 3 d. in the pound upon the houses 
that are rated ? — I think so. 

8869. And the police rate varies from one shilling to 
three shillings ? — I believe that is it. 

8870. Would you not think it very odd that, when 
in the year 1853, only 486 persons should be unable to 
pay their police rates before the 31st August, 1,501 
persons should have been unable to pay their borough 
rate ? — I know nothing about it. 

8871. Do you recollect opposing, or being a party 
concerned in opposing the infliction of the rate for sup- 
porting the General Hospital ? — Perfectly. 

8872. What was the probable amount of that rate ? — 
I heard it stated yesterday as being one penny in the 
pound. I do not know whether that is correct. My 
impression is, that they then asked power to go as far 
as twopence. 

8873. Did you not oppose that on the ground that 
Belfast was so heavily burdened it could not afford to 
pay heavier taxation ? — 1 opposed it on this ground, 
that the Poor Law Guardians had expended a large sum 
of money in erecting an hospital on the Poor Law ground 
— the rate-payers paid for that — that there was ample 
room in that hospital to accommodate all the poor of the 
division, and that every year, if my memory served me 
aright, our medical department of the Union cost the 
electoral division of Belfast £8,000. Therefore, I did 
say there was very heavy taxation of the poor rates. 
It was to the poor rates I alluded. 1 desired to see the 
General Hospital one to be contributed to out of good 
feeling, on the part of all men in the town ; that we 
should have one or two institutions that we would have 
the power of contributing to; and that they should be 
kept for one class of people. 

8874. Did you not oppose it on the ground that the 
town was heavily burdened ? — Yes. 

8875. In what year did you make that opposition ? — 
About three years ago, or four. 

8876. Have you not always strongly advocated an 
additional supply of water ? — I have ; and it is the very 
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8877. Has it not stopped them already? — We are Thomson 

very close to it. E S( j. 

8878. Would it not be necessary to borrow a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds, at least, to have a sufficient 
supply of water? — I do not think it would. 

8879. How much? — I have always heard it stated 
by men who know, that £100,000 would be ample; per- 
haps less. 

8880. Would not that increase the taxation of the 
town ? — No such thing. In my idea, the greater the 
supply the greater the consumption, and the cheaper it 
becomes. 

8881. Do not you think it would increase the taxa- 
tion of the town ? — It might do it for a year or two ; 
but afterwards it would come to lessen the taxation as 
regards water. And, agaio, you must not look at that 
merely — you must look at it in a commercial point of 
view. Our steam-engines have the greatest difficulty in 
point of water, and are obliged to .bring a supply of 
water from the quays in pipes, for condensing purposes. 

8882. Did it ever strike you that the turning of the 
Pound-burn from the Blackstaff might make it valuable 
for that purpose ? — I cannot speak of that. 

8883. You know the Blackstaff where it runs near 
the lunatic asylum? — Yes. 

S8S4. It is there a sweet stream? — Yes. 

8885. It is rendered filthy and abominable about 
Sandy-row by the Pound-burn coming into it ? — Yes. 

8886. If the Pound-burn were diverted into the High- 
street sewer, would not the Blackstaff be pure and capa- 
ble of being used for those purposes ? — I think the level 
is rather too low. 

8887. Mr. Major. — Gould you not take a higher level 
from the spot where it runs near the lunatic asylum ? — 

I have not turned my attention to it. 

8888. Mr. Gopinger. — The level, then, of May’s fields, 
where it empties itself into the sea, is very nearly the 
same as that of the lunatic asylum? — I suppose it is very 
nearly. 

8889. The Blackstaff runs to May’s fields, south ; if 
it were pure when it came to that could it not be used 
for mill purposes ? — It could. 

8890. Mr. Major. — Suppose it were dammed up at 
that part, could the surplus water be used for the mills 
about it ? — Yes. 

8891. Mr.-ftea. — Mr. Thomson, you are not of opinion 
that it would be necessary to increase the rates ? — I am not. 

8892. Possibly it might turn out so for five or six 
years ? — For a few years it might. 

8893. Would you not consider that a matter that 
ought to be attended to before the indemnification of 
the respondents ? — I think it could not be done too soon . 

8894. With regard to May’s fields, south, you have 
an idea that it is worth £40,000 to the Corporation ? — 

I did not say that. I say, that to the Corporation, as a 
Corporation, it is worth double the amount paid for it. 

8895. "What would you think May’s fields, south, 
would bring, if put up fairly and sold within this month ? 

— I suppose something about £20,000 ; if I might go by 
Mr. Sheridan’s valuation, it would bring that. 

8896. Have you any valuation of Mr. Sheridan’s, with 
regard to May’s fields, south? — I have not. 

8897. Do you believe that May’s fields would bring 
more than £15,000, if sold at present? — I have not 
ridden over it or gone over it for some time ; all I can 
prove, as to May’s fields, is as to what I have read. 

8898. To facilitate a settlement, would you take May’s 
fields for £20,000 ? — Not at all. 

8899. What would you take it for? — I would not 
buy it at all ; I do not want it. 

8900. What would you advance the Corporation upon 
the title deeds, if they were lodged in the bank ? — 

Bankers always give two-thirds. 

8901. How much would you give? — Whatever that 
proportion was. 

8902. Would you give them more than £10,000 ? — 

I might surely give that freely, if I were asked, and 
there was a good title to them. 
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890’3. Now, with regard, Mr. Thomson, to the terms 
of settlement — the first thing is, that I should go away 
anywhere ? — Then we would settle it readily. 

8904. Suppose I were to go, what would you do for 
the people whom I would leave behind me ? — Tell me 
who are the people you might leave behind you ; it is 
a very wide mark. 

8905. What are you inclined to do, as regards any of 
the out-boundary men? — My answer to that simply is, 
a man who receives valuable consideration for the out- 
lay of his money, is entitled to bear his proportion of it. 

8906. I refer to the clients of Mr. Joy; if you succeed 
in having them coercively taxed to pay interest out of 
the rates ou the full amount of those illegal debts, will 
you not give- them their costs up to the present — their 
Parliamentary costs and the costs of attending this in- 
quiry?; — I would not give them a farthing of Parlia- 
mentary costs; because it is not the law of the land 
that they should receive Parliamentary costs. 

8907. You would not give them costs because it is 
against the law ? — It would be a very bad precedent; 
every one would be goiug to Parliament and getting 
an attorney to oppose ; that would be a bad precedent, 
and that is the reason why Parliament in its wisdom 
will not do it. 

8908. You would make them pay to indemnify you 
and your friends, for their illegal transaction, and you 
would not give them one penny of their costs? — I 
would not give them one penny of costs, because the 
whole transaction could have been settled if it had not 
been for you and others ; settled without any costs at all. 

8909. With regard to the opposing residents within 
the old borough you would give them the same treat- 
ment ; suppose they spent £5, 000 or £6,000, actually 
out of pocket, in opposing those proceedings, would you 
let them lose that? — They did it at their own risk ; and 
you know that as well as I do. 

8910. And yon would deprive them of the benefit of 
their expenditure 1 — It is by law they are deprived of it. 

8911. Now, if I am to go away to Australia, who 
is to pay my expenses ? — I will subscribe. 

8912. How much will you give ? — Whenever you 
sign a document to say that you are going, I will put 
my name to it. 

8913. You will not specify the amount? — Not just 
now. 

8914. Supposing the respondents to put their names 
to a paper, to leave the whole matter to the decision of 
the Commissioners, would you put your name on paper ? 
— I am sure any man might leave it to the decision of 
the Commissioners. 

8915. Would you sign a stamped deed of submis- 
sion? — I would advise the respondents to do so. 

8916. Would you do so? — I am not a respondent ; if 
I were a respondent I would do it; or would leave it to 
any respectable gentleman. 

8917. You did not put your name to the paper when 
the gentlemen were putting down their names to get 
Mr. Bristoe and Mr. Lemon to act for them 1 - — I did not. 

8918. Were you asked to do so? — I was not. 

8919. Did you offer to do so? — No. 

8920. When the Settlement Committee was formed, 
how much did you promise to contribute to the proposed 
fund of £20,000?— Do you mean myself individually? 

8921. Yourself individually, or acting as one of the 
bank? — I did not promise to pay any thing. 

8922; Who did? — No doubt the bank said, if we 
could get a settlement amicably made, and if we had 
no more trouble about it, and got the town to peace 
again, that we would subscribe a sum not exceeding 
£5,000. 

8923. Did any members of the Committee wait upon 
yon to ask for the money ? — It was not to be paid until 
the debt was legalized'. 

8924. You would not pay a penny until an Act of 
Parliament was passed?— Not a farthing, until the debt 
was legalized. 

8925. Did any one of them wait upon you to ask for 
the money ?• — No, they were not to wait upon us until 
the debt was legalized. 



8926. Who waited upon you to converse with you 
about it ; do you remember having any conversation 
with Mr. Carlyle about it, or Mr. Waring ? — No, the 
conversation was with such, men as Mr. Johnson, and 
I think Mr. Ewart. 

8927. Well, the Settlement Committee could not get 
£5,000 from you, although, they got a great portion 
from the respondents ? — They never asked for it, be- 
cause the terms of the written agreement, were that we 
would give a certain sum when the debt, was legalized. 

8928. Will you swear that they never wrote to you 
for it ?— Not that I know. 

8929. To pay £5,000, or lodge it with the Com- 
mittee? — It was never dreamt that they should do. so. 

8930. You swear that distinctly ?— To be sure. 

8931. With regard to the juggle about the deposit 
receipts, do you recollect the time after the Settlement 
Committee was broken up, when: Mr. Bristoe and Mr. 
Lemon consented to act for the: respondents, and Mr. 
Dunville and Mr. Macnamarafor the others? — Yes. 

8932. How much money was actually lodged in the 
bank for the purpose of that. settlement ? — £8,500. 

8933. By whom ? — It was lodged.in the names of Mr. 
Bristoe and another. 

8934. Was any portion of that lodged by yourself ? 
— Not one farthing. 

8935. From whom did it come ? — The money was 
transacted for by Mr. Ewart and Mr. Lewis. I think 
the moment Mr; Bristoe and the other gentleman: that 
it was drawn in favour of endorsed their names, it was 
lodged in the bank ; the Directors never saw it ; it came 
in cash to be paid. 

8936. Did it come out of the hands of Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Ewart ? — It went into the hands that lodged the 
money and gave the necessary, documents. 

8937. Was there not £5,000 on the part of the Bel- 
fast Bank a part of that £8,500 ? — Not at all. 

8938. None of it?; — Not one farthing- of it. I tell 
you the £5,000 was not to be paid, not one farthing, 
until the debt was legalized. 

8939. You did not pay or lodge a penny ? — Not one 
farthing. 

8940. And you have not up to the present ?^— Not one 
farthing. I gave- £100 upon one occasion, but for a 
different thing altogether. 

8941. What did you give the £100 for ?; — I do not 
know what it was for. 

8942. Mr. Major. — It was not part of the £5,000 ? 
— No, I gave it to one of the Mr. Lindsays. 

8943. Mr. Rea. — On your oath, was it not for the 
purpose of carrying on the libel action against myself ? 
— Most positively not. I believe what it was for was 
to lodge a certain sum in Parliament when the Bill was 
asked for. 

8944. What would you do for me, if I staid here 
aud looked after you, and. did not go to Australia? — I 
would be very sorry you would not go. 

8945. How much would you give me ?— Not one 
farthing. 

8946. Was that always your intention ? — I sat. upon 
a committee once where a proposition came from you, 
demanding us to lodge £6,000 with Mr. Francis Furlong* 
jun., Mr. Holroyd, of the -Ulster Bank, or Mr. Waring, 
and I scouted it. 

8947 . What committee?. — They sat in the Town- Hall. 

8948. How many were they? — About two dozen. 
The proposition came from Mr. Waring to us:; there 
is no mistake about it. Mr. Waring brought the pro- 
position to the committee, that Mr. Rea. was 1 willing 
on his part to get rid of the thing, provided he: got 
£6,000 lodged with Mr. Furlong and Mr. Holroyd ; 
those two gentlemen he preferred, inasmuch as he (Rea) 
could draw the money on them* whereas if it werelodged 
with other gentlemen a notice might be served to pre- 
vent them paying; and that if he got £6, 000 he would 
go from the contest. It was I scouted the; idea; for i 
said, if you get a settlement with the Town Council, 
and put in your pocket £6,000, 1 have the least, possible 
belief you would not attack either, the Harbour Com- 
missioners or; the Water Commissioners, to get' another 
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£5', 000. It was a solemn proposition made by Mr. 
Waring to .that committee. 

8049. How long did the debate last ? — Not very long, 
for I was very decided. 

.8950. About how long? — Ten minutes. 

•8951. iMr. Harrison. — How long ago is that, Mr. 
Thomson ? 

8952. Witness. — I suppose it was a year after the 
Chancery suit commenced. 

8953. Mr. Rea. — I was not present at that debate, 
■was I? — You were not; but Mr. Waring told us that 
he was authorized by you to make that statement. 

8954. Was Mr. Bernard Hughes there ? — I think it 
very likely Mr. Hughes was there. 

8955. Was Mr. .Andrew Kirk there? — I .do .-not re- 
member. 

8956. Was Mr. Samuel Carlyle there ? — I cannot re- 
member whether he was there or not. 

8957. Was Mr.. Savage there? — Bossibly he may have 
been. 

8958. Was Mr. Mullen there ? — I think Mr. Mullen 
was the chairman. 

8959. Beyond the members of the Settlement Com- • 
mittee were there any other members of the Town 
Council. present? — Some of thespecial respondents might 
have been there, but I am not sure. I think they were. 
It was a large committee. 

8960. Now, previous rto that period, Mr. Thomson, 
had you waited upon me at my own house for the pur- 
pose of inducing me to mention to you, terms upon 
which I ^should recommend a settlement to the rate- 
payers? — At your request I waited upon you at your 
own house, accompanied by Mr. Rowan, a very leading 
respectable man. Mr. Rowan stated that Mr. Rea had 
mentioned to him that I could be useful in procuring a 
settlement ; he asked where the meeting should be, I 
said the bank ; he said Mr. Rea objected — however, Mr. 
Rowan iasked if I had any objection to go to Mr. Rea’s 
house; “not the least,” said!, “it is my duty to .go;” 
and I did go there with Mr. Rowan. 

8961. Do you swear, Mr. Thomson, upon your oath, 
that you did not solicit Mr. John Rowan, the iron- 
founder, to :come to me to ascertain whether I would 
hold a conversation with you on the subject ? — I do not 
think so; but I have said over and over again to 
Mr. Rowan, who is a very worthy man — knowing that 
he had a good deal of influence with you — I did urge him 
very, strongly to bring that influence to bear upon you. 

18962. Was that before I got the Chancery decree? — 
I think .not ; I think it was after. 

89.63. Did you make any propositions, or speak to 
Mr. Rowan before I got the Chancery decree, when I 
was in peril of costs ? — I have no doubt I did. I sppke 
to him. many times on that subject. 

8964. Did you make any proposition before Mi'. 
Keogh delivered judgment on your application ? — I do 
not know that Mr. Keogh delivered judgment. Mr. 
Keogh was Attorney-General at the time. 

8965. Did you make any application through Mr. 
Rowan, to know what terms I would recommend a 
settlement upon, before Mr. Keogh delivered judgment in 
Dublin, upon the. application. of the Town Council to stay 
theisuit? — I am not aware that Mr. Keogh ever delivered 
judgment at. all ; the Chancellor delivered judgment. 

8966. Mr. Macdonoffh.—l)o you know any thing 
about the application to stay the suit? — I know nothing 
about it, except that the suit was stayed. I understand 
that it was stayed .at some .particular period. 

8967. Mr. Rea. — Was it . not .some time after that 
decision of Mr. Keogh’s, you first waited upo.n me with 
regard to that ? — It was certainly after the Chancellor 
had delivered his opinion. 

8968. Was not that interview you speak of, as oc- 
curring between Mr. Rowan, you, and myself, in the 
.spring of 1856 ? — I cannot state the time. 

,8969. How long did you remain there, Mr. Thomson ? 
— I suppose I was there an hour and a-half, or two hours. 

8970. Did you at that time express the opinion with 
regard to the mischief done by the Chancery suit, that 
■you hold now ? — I do not think T did. I did not go 
there to do any thing but try to bring you to terms. 
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possible way, that I did great service to you and the 

town? — Never ; if I were base enough to say such a-? 1111 
thing, I told a falsehood knowingly. I never told such g ° ni80n ' 
a thing. My impression always was, that you were, a 
fire-brand thrown into the town to rise discord. I never 
said such a thing. 

8972. You never told a falsehood knowingly? — I 
suppose I did when I was a boy. 

8973. You swear in the presence of the town of. Bel- 
fast, that you never told a falsehood knowingly ? — I say 
I did not. 

8974. Did you never break a promise you made? — 

That may depend upon circumstanoes; a man may make 
a promise to-day and be obliged to break it to-morrow ; 
if a man asked me to lend him: £50,000, and next .day 
was in the Gazette, I would not pay it to him. 

8975. You never practised deception upon anyone? 

— Not knowingly. 

8976. Or lead any man to believe that if he would 
square up his account you would give him a further ad- 
vance, and then refuse the advance when you got the 
money into your clutches ? — No, certainly not ; I would 
think it very base to do so. 

8977. That is as true as any thing else yon-have 
sworn ? — I think it is quite as true,. and that is true. 

8978. Can you recollect what you were talking about 
the whole two hours you were in my house ? — Perfectly. 

8979. Can you give your version of it? — You had 
the most of it ; my saying was very short, and I will 
repeat it if you wish. 

8980. Tell your account of it?— I will tell what I 
advised you to do. You said it was your duty to de- 
fend the rate-payers of Belfast. I said very well. You 
then went on to speak. I said, if you take my advice, 
instead of wasting your time and wasting your breath, 
you would go on, put the accounts -as fast as possible 
through the Master’s office, and after you had got them 
passed through the Master’s office, go and lay them 
before the Attorney-General, Mr. Keogh, and tell him 
that you would entirely leave the matter with himself 
and the Government as regards the rate-payers of Bel- 
fast; there were the accounts, and you had nothing 
mpre , to do about it; and to-come down and tell the 
rate-payers of Belfast. That was what I advised you, 
and to a very great extent I considered it very good 
advice, and Mr. John Rea thought the :same. I think 
you could then have retired out .of this business with 
honour to yourself. 

8981. On your oath, Mr. Thomson, deny it or admit 
it as you like, did you not press me to name to yomthe 
sum that I . would consent to receive for the loss I had 
sustained up to that time, and the injury inflicted upon 
my father? Did you say I would get it if I would 
only name it ? — Never ; my whole advice was to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Attorney-General, Mr. 

Keogh, and to let him dictate the terms, if you were 
entitled to remuneration; but my impression was that 
Mr. Keogh would do all that was possible to treat you 
handsomely. 

8982. On your oath, did you not repeatedly -press 
me to name a sum that I would consent to accept for 
my father and myself? — Your father — why would I 
give your father any thing ? 

8983. That is not the question; but I, ask -you did 
you not press me to name a sum? — I never asked you 
to propose any sum either on behalf of yourself or your 
father ; my whole counsel was to leave it:to the Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland. 

8984. On your oath, did you or did you not press 
me to name a sum that I would take ? — -I did not. 

8985. You swear that distinctly ? — Icdo; -but I. say 
this, that I told you unless that course were adopted 
with the Attorney-General, we never would get the 
thing amicably settled. 

898.6. Did you hear Mr. John Rowan say, during 
the time the interview lasted, to come to. the point? — - 
I think not-; I think Mr. Rowan hardly opened ohis 
mouth, for you talked nine-tenths of the time. 

8987. Suppose I had been indiscreet onough to name 
the sum I would take, would you mot have embodied 
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Sept. 15, 1858. it in a short affidavit to the Chancellor 1 ! — Upon my 

honour, I would not have done it, for I would have 

i° hn considered that a private conversation. I think very 

Enq™ 8011 ' few of the gentlemen sitting here ever heard it until 

you dragged it out of me. 

8988. Mr. Major. — Did you ever mention that con- 
versation, or allude to the matter in public or private, 
until it was extorted from you by Mr. Rea? — I do not 
think I did. 

8989. Mr. Harrison.— I appear for the special re- 
spondents, and not one of those gentlemen ever heard 
one word of this conversation. 

8990. Witness Nothing passed in that conversa- 

tion, Mr. Rea, that was discreditable to you, but quite 
the contrary. You were very kind ; I was often sur- 
prised you were so kind. 

8991. Mr. Rea. — Did I not tell you, Mr. Thomson, 
at that period, that the suit never could be settled with- 
out the consent of the rate-payers being obtained ? — I 
am certain you did, and that was the very course I 
advised. 

8992. Did I tell you at that period also, in presence 
of Mr. Rowan, that I never would agree to any settle- 
ment whatever without the approval of the rate-payers 
in public meeting, sanctioned by the approval of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland for the time being? — 
You have always said that, but still you might have 
taken another course. 

8993. With regard to that transaction of the Settle- 
ment Committee, were you aware that it was the unani- 
mous intention of that Settlement Committee to lay be- 
fore the Attorney-General and the rate-payers a project 
by which I should not only be indemnified, but hand- 
somely rewarded, for my services rendered to the town ? 
— I always considered that every gentleman I spoke to 
at that period was perfectly satisfied to put every thing 
into the hands of the Attorney-General, Mr. Keogh, 
and let him say what was honest and fair to be done. 
I think every one of them would have been satisfied 
with that. 

8994. Did you not understand from Mr. Waring and 
the members of the Settlement Committee, that nothing 
could be finally arranged until sanctioned by a Town 
Meeting, and approved of by the Attorney-General ? — 
I certainly thought it could not be done otherwise. 

8995. And no matter what the conversations were 
among the members of the Settlement Committee, or 
with myself, your understanding always was that the 
terms of arrangement, no matter what should be ap- 
proved of by the rate-payers, should be ratified by the 
Attorney-General? — Ialways understood, as the proceed- 
ings were then pending, that if we made any underhand 
compromise with you, we should be subject to severe 
penalties from the Attorney-General. 

8996. Did you authorize any party whatever to make 
offers to me, that if I would be content to receive a 
large sum of money and do nothing more, I should 
have it ? — Certainly not. 

8997. Did you ever speak to Mr. J. Hamilton on the 
subject? — I dare say I have. 

8998. Did you ever speak to Mr. Francis Glenville on 
the subject? — Possibly I might. 

8999. Or to Mr. Thomas Grier ? — I ain quite certain 
that I never proposed to give you, Mr. Rea, a sum of 
money for what you did. 

9000. Did you ever speak to Mr. Glenville, Mr. 
Grier, or Mr. Hamilton to sound me on the subject? 
— I think not, I was quite equal myself to sound you ; 
I was on terms to meet you and converse with you in 
the street. 

9001. Do you recollect being any party to an offer 
being made to me, before Mr. Keogh gave judgment, 
that if I would consent to name a sum which I 
would take for neutrality, that it would be put into 
my coffers by the Chamber of Commerce report? — I 
was no party ; I was present at the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the time of the proposal for a settlement. 
The Chamber of Commerce considered the matter of 
such importance — the settlement of the Chancery suit — 
that they had a very, very full meeting of members. 
Mr. Bristoe, and some other gentlemen, were appointed 



to try and carry out a settlement, but all failed ; the 
Chamber of Commerce considered the matter of such 
great importance that they held a special meeting on 
the subject : one of the largest I ever was present at. 
There was not a gentleman, except one or two not much 
to be relied upon, that did not fully and entirely concur 
with the view that, if possible, there should be another 
effort made to settle it. 

9002. Were you aware that an offer was made to me, 
that if I did not oppose an application to Mr. Keogh, 
there should be a clause in the report giving me a large 
pecuniary reward ? — I know nothing of the report. 
The Master’s Report, and the Chancellor’s Report, are all 
I know. 

9003. Was it from you this information was derived 
[reads from a newspaper], “ That, about two months 
before the 5th November, 1857, Mr. Rea could have 
made his own terms, and pocketed a large sum — 
±10,000 at least — if he had consented to a just and 
reasonable settlement ?” — I was no party to that. 

9004. Had you any conversation with the gentleman 
who is the present Editor of the Mercury, Mr. Durham 
Dunlop, with regard to the article ? — I do not know the 
gentleman at all, or any other editor ; nor was I ever a 
party to any document that appeared, directly or in- 
directly, in a newspaper. 

9005. But was not a large amount of information 
derived from your conversations? — No, there was not. 

9006. Do you remember me telling you that if I 
were able to get the consent of the rate-payers to bear 
this illegal debt, in common justice to them, you should 
act upon the precedent once set, by allowing a Member 
of Parliament to be returned without opposition by 
you, and the party who hold the Corporation? — The 
Corporation do not hold it at all, but the rate-payers. 

9007. Did I ever tell you, if you wanted to enable- 
me to get the consent of the rate-payers to bear this 
illegal debt, you should make reparation for what was 
felt to be an injury by allowing me to be returned un- 
opposed ? — I think any conversation we ever had was 
that you should be one, and 1 the other member. 

9008. Did I not tell you at that time, when we were 
talking upon the subject, that I had been informed that 
the roll for Parliamentary purposes had been grossly 
tampered with by the agents of the Town Council? — 
You have many times said that, but it turned out not 
to be correct. 

9009. Mr. Gopinger. — Mr. Thomson, could you tell 
me about how many persons assembled at that meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce? — I think there was hardly 
a leading gentleman in town that was not present, no 
matter what their politics. 

9010. Were they rate-payers? — A large body of them. 
I was not a rate-payer, except through the bank. Mr. 
Rea, although not a member, yet was allowed to come in, 
so courteous were they ; he was permitted to be present. 

9011. He saw who the parties were? — He did, and 
it was filled to suffocation. 

9012. Were persons of all political opinions at that 
meeting ? — Men of all parties, of all religions, all creeds 
and opinions, were there. 

9013. Judging from those men, their numbers and 
property, is it your opinion that they represented at 
that meeting the bulk of the rate-payers of Belfast? — 
In that position of life, certainly. 

9014. What is your opinion with respect to the 
amount of rating? — Some of them were paying very 
largely; Mr. Coates, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Grimshaw, and 
other gentlemen, were anxious to bring Mr. Rea to a 
settlement. 

9015. Mr. Major. — When was that meeting held? — 
I think previous to the decision of the Lord Chancellor. 

9016. Mi - . Rea. — Do you not remember Mr. James 
Barnett being there? — I do. 

9017. Did he not make an able speech? — He made 
a speech hostile ; but Mr. James Barnett very soon 
changed his mind. 

9018. Did he not propose a resolution to the effect 
that the deputation should have no authority whatever 
to wait upon the Attorney-General, as representing the 
Chamber of Commerce ? — I do not think he did. 
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9019. Was not Mr. Barnett supported in that opinion 
by Mr. Ferguson and other gentlemen ? — Not at all ; I 
do not recollect it. 

9020. Do you not recollect that Mr. James Barnett 
completely defeated the object ? — I think the resolution 
come to was, to leave it to Mr. Bristoe, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Grimshaw, all gentlemen belonging 
to the Liberal side. 

9021. Can you not recollect that he defeated your 
object? — No, they made a report. 

9022. Was not that submitted to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral ? — There was some interview with the Attorney- 
General, I think, too. 

9023. Was it not always said, that if the people were 
content to bear this extra taxation, the town was to be 
divided ? — It was submitted to the Attorney-General in 
his official capacity ; he said, “ I can only get one side; 
bring both sides, and I will see what can be done.” 

9024. Was it not always understood, that if we could 
get the consent of the people to bear this extra taxation, 
the Town Council should, in the first instance, be divided, 
as a matter of course ? — Mr. Rea, my opinion always 
was, that the Town Council should be filled up by men 
who were neither Liberals nor Conservatives ; neither 
Whigs nor Tories should be looked to ; but they should 
be men who, from their character and position, would 
be fit to administer the municipal affairs. 

9025. Could you make a fairer way of that than hav- 
ing equal numbers representing both sides? — Mr. Rea, 
you know as well as I do, that no person can control 
the rate-payers. The rate-payers will have the voice, 
and it is the legal and proper course. 

9026. Now, suppose, Mr. Thomson, you were not to 
get the £133,000, without paying me £10,000, would 
you not pay me? — What have I to do with it ? 

9027. If Parliament do not pass the Bill ? — It is very 
little trouble to me ; we could bear the loss. 1 consider 
the unsecured debt, and scrip debt, good this minute, 
with the honourable men of Belfast, as if we had their 
bonds ; it is only a matter of time. As soon as we get clear 
of a few firebrands that we have among us, we will be 
all right : but at the present time, I think the Govern- 
ment have taken a shrewd method of settling the matter 
by sending the Royal Commissioners here to inquire 
into it; and I am sure, from the feeling that I see in the 
town, that they would leave the entire matter to those 
two gentlemen. The best feelings exist that I ever 
saw in Belfast since the Chancery suit commenced. 

9028. You say the Government have acted shrewdly? 
— I say, a town sending a million of money to the 
Imperial Exchequer should have attention paid to it, 
and I told the Lord Lieutenant so. 

9029. How did you know the sentiments of the Go- 
vernment? — I do not know. 

9030. Since the present Government came in, did you 
not say that the Government would guide you through 
in spite of us? — No, I did not. 

9031. Did you make any observation about it to Sir 
Hugh Cairns?— Never ; I think it right that I should 
remove any impression which Mr. Rea may create. I 
walked home yesterday with the Solicitor-General for 
England, and we never had one word on the subject ; 
and I gave him credit as a member of the Government 
for abstaining from it. 

9032. Whether without our consent, or not, did you 
calculate, as a matter of course, on having the support 
of the present Government in Parliament, in getting it 
settled ? — I think, Mr. Rea, that we are entitled to the 
support of any Government— a town that sends a million 
of money to the Imperial Exchequer. 

9033. But did not the late Government refuse, in 
any way, to give you support ? 



9034. Mr. Major. — Mr. Thomson, from your know- Sspt. 15, 1858. 

ledge of the feeling in Belfast, suppose there should be 

no litigation in reference to those debts, are you °f Thomson 
opinion that the people think, that from the nature of g S q ’ 
those debts tliey should, ever without litigation, secure 
all the unsecured creditors of the Corporation ? — That 
is my decided impression, and I think even of Mr. Rea 
himself, in his calmer moments. 

9035. Then the opinion of the public is, that they 
should gain no benefit without affording compensation 
to all parties ; having got full consideration for the 
floating debt, they consider themselves as men of honour 
bound to pay it ; that is the public opinion of Belfast ? 

■ — It is, most decidedly. 

9036. Mr. Rea.— Relying upon public opinion — 
remembering the hardships the unsecured creditors have 
sustained — have you any objection to these terms ? — [Mr. 

Rea here read the heads which he had put in]. — 1 will 
not take up the valuable time of the Court by answer- 
ing such foolish questions. I will not pay one farthing 
of the money. 

9037. Mr. Thomson, did it not go into your hands 
first? — I deny it. 

9038. Do yon mean to say you did not get it? — No. 

9039. Was it not lodged in the bank ? — I suppose it 
was. 

9040. Do not you know you should not have received 
it ? — I know no such thing ; I would receive it to- 
morrow. 

9041. Suppose the money was not laid out upon the 
town, an3 r portion of it ; then do you think that every 
man should pay it ? — If it were put into the pockets 
of the Town Council, then they should not pay it ; but 
every man knows they did not get a farthing. They 
have given a vast deal of work without any payment. 

§042. Mr. Major . — Your notion is, that what went 
to the benefit of the public should be paid for by the 
public? — Yes. 

9043. Mr. Rea. — Do you approve of this [reading 
the statement which he had put in] ? — I heard you read 
that this morning. I would not agree to one tittle of it. 

9044. Mr. Thomson, will you venture to swear that 
all this vast property that you have been talking about 
is more than the rate-payers are entitled to have for 
£200,000. I think you know that it was intended by 
the Legislature that they should have a large amount of 
property in return for the £200,000 ? — I do not think 
the Legislature bound the Town Council to recoup 
that at the rate of £3,000 a-year, so as to extinguish 
it altogether, ultimately ; and they are going on to do it. 

They have £16,000 already paid in. 

9045. But are you quite sure that the property now 
remaining, taking into consideration what they have 
sold, is value for more than £200,000 ? — I will not go 
into that calculation at all; it would take a vast deal of 
time to go through. 

9046. Are you quite certain that without the collec- 
tion of rates, payment of law costs, and the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Council, every thing upon 
which they have expended, £285,000, that that could 
not have been done for £200,000 ? — -I say nothing of 
the kind. 

9047. Do you believe that a Corporation properly 
representing the town would not have done it for 
£200,000 ? — I say nothing of the kind. I believe the 
town has got substantial benefit. That is the general 
opinion. 

9048. Do not you believe that a vast amount of be- 
nefit was caused by there being an opposition party to 
the governing party of the Town Council ? — I do not 
believe so at all. 



John Clarke, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. T , , 

John Clarke, 



9049. Mr. Clarke, are you of opinion that it would 
be for the benefit of Belfast if the matters now in liti- 
gation should be adjusted 1— Most certainly. 

9050. Have you formed any opinion as to the proper 
terms of that adjustment? — Well, I was always most 



anxious that the unsecured creditors, who have lent 
their money Iona fide, should have their debt legalized 
on the rates of the town. That has been the first object. 
All those people who did not know the nature of the 
security, and honestly lent money that was laid out on 
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Sept. 15,1858. the town, should have it repaid to them, as a matter of 
justice. I would leave each party to pay their own costs. 

John Clarke, J 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9051. But would you not have each party to pay 
their own debt 1 ? — Why call it their own debt. I say 
there is a debt due to the unsecured creditors. I would 
like to see that legalized. 

9052. You would say that that was a debt which the 
Lord Chancellor, on his oath, declared was not a debt 
on the town, but a debt due by the respondents, subject 
to certain credits?— I would say that all the moneys 
were laid out on the town for the benefit of the town, 
and that therefore the special respondents should not be 
made responsible. Let the town take the property, and 
make the most of it ; let the special respondents pay 
their own costs ; and let those who oppose the special 
respondents pay their own costs also. 

9053. Let them be the victims ? — Not victims. They 
all entered with their eyes open into it as a good specu- 
lation, and if it is not, let them pay their own costs. 

9054. Are you aware, Mr. Clarke, that the debt, which 
you consider the debt of the town, was declared by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, upon his oath, to be the debt 
of the respondents ? — I do not know any thing about the 
Lord Chancellor’s decree, nor do I suppose it lias much to 
do with this inquiry. 

9055. Are you aware that he said that it was not 
what the value of the property was, or the value of the 
improvements, but what the rate-payers were willing to 
pay ? — I do not know any thing about the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s opinion. I think the rate-payers should repay 
the money they have received thebenefit of. The money 
was laid out for the improvement of the town, for 
markets and other improvements ; the rate-payers will 
receive the benefit of it, and let them pay the debt. 

9056. Suppose nineteen gentlemen like yourself had 
been put with you into the Corporation to help you, do 
not you believe it very likely that we would have had 
for £200,000, nearly all that for which they now want to 
make us pay £284,000? — Icould not possibly answer that 
question. I have always wished that public bodies in 
Belfast should be comprised of gentlemen of all politics 



and all religions ; and my experience is, that no public 
tody — and a Corporation is a public body — can be well 
managed upon an exclusive system. 

9057. In your opinion was there not a considerable 
amount of .extravagance caused by the other practice 
being pursued ? — I cannot answer that. 

9058. Mr. Copinger.— Is it your opinion that the 
£36,000 advanced- by the Belfast Bank ought to be 
repaid ? — It is, because I conceive it was laid out for 
the benefit of the town. 

9059. Mr. Clarke, what is your opinion as to the 
effect which the refusal to pay £36,000 to the Belfast 
Bank would have upon all public bodies in England and 
Ireland? — I think it would have a very bad effect, indeed. 

9060. Would commerce be impeded by their with- 
holding advances, and not allowing accounts to be over- 
drawn ? — I think it would have a very bad effect, indeed. 

9061. Mr. Rea. — Could any thing be of more benefit 
to commerce than stopping the banks from giving im- 
proper advances upon invalid security? — No banker 
with his eyes open would give improper advances. I 
think it is quite right that bankers should give advances 
when they get security ; but I think very few would 
give improper advances. 

9062. Do you think that men should obey the laws, or 
make laws for themselves in the Corporation ? — I think 
they should make no laws. I think they should obey 
the laws that are made. 

9063. Do you believe it a good proceeding, for the 
purpose of encouraging them to obey the laws, to indem- 
nify them for breaking the laws? — I really cannot 
answer that question. I do not know how it applies to 
the present case. I have already stated that bankers 
made advances beyond what they should have done ; 
but the advances made by the Belfast Bank were not 
extravagant advances at all ; they were quite properly 
made. 

9064. Do you believe that any such imprudent ad T 
vances were made by the Belfast Bank as those to which 
I referred ? — I cannot say that. I am not a shareholder 
in the bank. 

9065. With regard to the Harbour Commissioners ? 
— They have acted within their powers very much. 



William T. B. 
Lyons, Esq. 



William Thomas Bnstow Lyons, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



9066. Mr. Lyons, I believe you reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast ? — I do. 

9067. Have you been resident here for the greater 
portion of your life ? — I have lived here fora long time. 

9068. You are a magistrate of tlie county Antrim ? 
—lam. , 

9069. Are you a constant attendant at the police 
offices in your capacity as a magistrate ? — I am, since 
1855. 

9070. I believe you are almost daily in attendance, 
assisting Mr. Tracy? — I am. 

9071. Have you had frequent opportunities of judg- 
ing of the effects of the litigation upon Belfast generally? 

I have had an opportunity of judging of the effect 

that the rejection of the last Bill had upon Belfast, par- 
ticularly upon the lowest class of people. 

9072. Can you state whether, in your opinion, it 
would be for the benefit of Belfast that the matters in 
litigation should be adjusted? — I should think it would, 
decidedly ; any thing that tends to disturb the public 
peace and harmony certainly must be prejudicial to the 
best interests of Belfast. 

9073. Then, it is your opinion, as a magistrate, that 
the tendency of the continued litigation has been, and 
is, to produce party feeling in Belfast ? — It is engender- 
ing bad feeling, and exciting irritation between parties, 
decidedly. 

9074. That is your opinion ? — It is, decidedly. 

9075. Have you considered what the proper terms 
should be for the adjustment of the litigation ? — I could 
give no opinion on that subject. I cau merely give my 
opinion as a magistrate of the town as to every thing 
likely to disturb the peace of the town. 



Cross-examined by Mr Rea. 

9076. What are the symptoms on' which you form 
that diagnosis of the condition of the town ?— After the 
telegram came in, tar barrels were burned for three 
nights, and the town was in a state of irritation until 
the 3rd or 4th of June. 

9077. Tar barrels were burned in honour of the 
Select Committee ?— I do not know what they were in 
honour of; I merely statp a fact that came before us at 
the office. 

9078. Did you not see that tar barrels were burned 
when the news of the taking of Sebastopol came in ? — 
I did not ; nothing of the sort came before the court. 

9079. Was not the whole town in a blaze ?— Nothing 
of the sort came before the court. 

9080. Between the time of the taking of Sebastopol 
and the news of the defeat of the Belfast Town Council 
in London, was there nothing so violent?— Nothing of 
the sort came in. 

9081. Was there nothing of tar barrels except when 
the preamble of the Town Improvement Bill was stated 
to be “ not proven?” — I have known tar barrels to be 
burned, but not as a party business. 

9082. You think that every thing which tends to dis- 
turb the peace of the town should be put an end to? — 
I do, no matter from what party it proceeds. 

9083. I suppose the result of that opinion would be 
to put an end to the sittings of this Commission in- 
stantly ? — I think not. 

9084. Would you not put an end to controversial ser- 
mons by summary statute 1 — I think not. 

9085. Would you not put ah end to street preaching ? 
— I wish it were. 
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9086. Would it not tend, to the demolition of tlie 
Church establishment 1 : — No such thing. 

9087. Or the compulsory dissolution of Orange 
lodges? — There are certainly anniversaries of the Orange 
lodges that disturb the peace of the town, but that is' 
merely for a short period. This is a constant system 
of irritation kept up in the town, and causes a great 
deal of annoyance. 

9088. The Orange lodges break out only once a year, 

hnt this is chronic ? — I do not know ; you may take it 
that way if you choose. » 

9089. Will not the Irish Church establishment last 
as long as the Chancery suit ? — I am not aware of any 
case coming before me in which the Irish Church estab- 
lishment was involved. 

9090. Have you not a strong feeling in this case ? — 
I have not a strong feeling, on my oath, but merely 
for the peace of the town. 

9091. But, Mr. Lyons, do not you know that a cer- 
tain amount of disturbance is the natural result of liber- 
ty ? — No ; a great deal of the disturbance in Prance is 
from the want of liberty. 

9092. Would you put an end to Chancery by drum- 
head court-martial ? — I have nothing to say to it. 

9093. But the suit has engendered bad feeling? — 
Most decidedly. 

9094. Are you certain that it has engendered all the 
bad feeling? — I do not say that. I say it is an ingre- 
dient in engendering bad feeling. I do not say it has 
produced all the bad feeliug. 

9095. Do not you know that the transactions alluded 
to here, which I was describing, have engendered worse 
feelings connected with this Corporation? — We soon 
settled it before. 

9096. Mr. Lyons, are you very sure the opposing of 
the suit by the present Government, by indemnifying 
the present respondents without the consent of the 
people, would not have a tendency to lead to more 
serious irritation? — I can form no opinion on the sub- 
ject ; all I can state is, that it would be a means to the 
peace of the town — the well-being of the town and the 
rate-payers of Belfast, who pay heavy county cess, if 
all those matters were settled. 

9097. Are you quite certain that the settlement of it 
coercively would not induce the people to take the law 
into their own hands, and to any extent they might 
think fit to do ? — I am quite certain that the good feel- 
ing of the people would act very differently. 

9098. Are you quite certain, upon your oath, that a 
large portion of the population of Belfast would not 
believe that any such coercive settlement was the result 
of injustice to them on the part of the Government ? — I 
do not think they would, unless it were put into tlieir 
heads by parties who want to make traffic out of it. 

9099. Mr. Major — From your knowledge of the 
town of Belfast, do you think that the existence of that 
bad feeling operates, more or less, upon the employment 
of the people? — No doubt, upon the credit of the town. 

9100. Do you think the present state of things pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, the employment of the hum- 



bler classes? — No doubt about it; it does certainly, Sept. 15,1858. 
this way, that people will not speculate in building in — - 

the town, until this is settled. Lyons Ebo. ’ 

9101. If that be so, do you think that the parties 
who are really the victims, are the humbler classes? — 

No doubt about it ; they suffer, and will suffer, by 
heavy rates and taxes put upon them. 

9102. Mr. Rea. — Would this suffering be increased 
by having their taxation increased twenty-five per cent.? 

— -What are they now ; how much have they been in- 
creased by the last disturbances, commenced in May 
and ending 4th June ? 

9103. Some thousands of pounds. Should not that 
item be put into the Corporation account? — I do not 
see what the Corporation have to say to it. 

9104. Mr. Copinger. — Have there been any taxes 
placed on the town of Belfast, in consequence of any 
disturbances taking place, and any bitterness existing 
between parties ? — From the beginning of last May, 
there has been an evident system of disturbance ; it 
burst forth very strongly, on the 30th or 31st of May, 
at a funeral, and went on to the 3rd or 4th of June ; in 
consequence of that we were obliged to increase the 
police force of the town most materially. 

9105. Has the town been taxed to pay them ? — It 
will be ; taxes will be imposed on Belfast. 

9106. Can you tell me what was the number of police 
sent down then?— We are allowed by the county, 
since the last irritation, fifty extra men •, we have at 
present in Belfast 120, we had at that time, I think, 350, 
but I can swear to 320. 

9107. What is the additional number of men that 
the town is taxed to support? — We are obliged to pay 
for the additional force, over and above the fifty, as well 
as my information goes. 

9108. Mr. Rea. — The bad feeling of the town, you 
say, arose from the Chancery suit ? — I said it was an 
ingredient in the disturbance, and that is all the length 
I go. 

9109. Do you swear, upon your oath, that the bad 
feeling you speak of on the 30th of May, did not ori- 
ginate in an assault made by members of the Orange 
party on the Catholic funeral? — I do most solemnly 
swear it, for I was present on the day ; and I most 
solemnly swear it was no such thing ; I can swear it 
was perfectly quiet until the news came ; from that there 
was disturbance ever since. 

9110. Was it not Orange retaliation on the poorer 
classes, at the successes which we had in London? — The 
immediate cause which brought the thing to a head 
was the outbreak at the funeral ; and if your chairing 
had been carried out it would have led to an outbreak 



sooner. 

9111. Was I so popular that I was to be chaired? — 
You were ; but there was a heavy shower of rain, to my 
great delight, which stopped it. 

9112. Do you know that I came round by Fleetwood? 
— I am perfectly aware of it ; I knew all your transac- 
tions at the time ; every single thing you were doing. 
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9113. Captain Verner, I believe you are a magis- 
trate of Belfast ? — I am. 

9114. How loug have you acted in that capacity? — 
Since April, 1848. 

9115. Have you and Mr. Lyons been in constant at- 
tendance at the police courts, in your capacity as 
magistrates ? — Very frequently. 

9116. Have you formed an opinion whether it would 
be for the benefit of Belfast, that this litigation in Chan- 
cery should be adjusted and arranged? — Most unques- 
tionably. 

9117. Do you consider that the continuance of that 
litigation has been, and is, injurious to the interests of 
Belfast in any particular ; if so, just state it? — It is very 
injurious to the town, both in private society and in 



public. I think there are many private parties perfectly 
disunited, and not on the friendly terms they used to be, 
arising from this Chancery suit ; there are many in- 
stances within my own knowledge ; and, I believe, it 
has also produced excitement amongst the lower orders. 
It has been the means of exciting the public to acts of 
strife and insubordination. 

9118. Has the tendency been to act upon any ill- 
feeling previously existing in the town ? — Yes ; I think 
it has not only kept it up, but added fuel to the flame. 

9119. 1 do not know whether you have formed any 
opinion as to the terms which would be proper for the 
adjustment of the suit ; if you have, be kind enough to 
tell us? — Generally speaking, I have, of course, formed 
an opinion ; but I should decline going into detail. 

2 P 2 
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Sept. 15,1858. Cros 3 -examined by Mr. Rea. — It would not be voluntary if they had to pay the tax- 

. — 7 . 9120. I would like to have your opinion upon the mode ation ; it is a debt the town owes the creditors. 

Capt. William j n w j J j c j 1 this suit should be settled, supposing you were 9 1 35. Have you acted as a magistrate very frequently 

Wner ' appointed sole arbitrator for all the parties ?— I really do for a great number of years ? — Yes ; for ten years. 

not know, gentlemen, that I am prepared to give an an- 9136. The people who were brought before you never 
swer to this question, in Court, to-day; I did not know that had any extensive opportunities of robbery. Did you 
I was going to be examined ; but as I have been called try any serious case of robbery ? — I do not recollect, 

upon to give an opinion, the view I have of it is this : 9137. Were they not mostly petty larceny cases and 

that I believe it was a speculation on the part of Mr. felonies? — Yes. 

Rea, the getting up of this Chancery suit; that having 9138- Were they not generally committed by poor, 
commenced it, he persevered much to the prejudice of the miserable, starving, degraded people ? — Yes. 
town, much to the injury of the rate-payers and to the mis- 9139. And were not those people sent quietly to gaol? 

chief and injury of members of the Corporation ; that it — Yes ; when they deserved it. 

has been clear to me from the very commencement, that 9140. What difference is there, in your opinion, 

none of the gentlemen, members of the Corporation, have between a little fraud and a great fraud in point of 
acted in any manner faithless to the interests of the morality? — I do not know that I am called upon to 
town, nor that they had any private interest to subserve define the different circumstances, 
in the manner that they acted, if we may make the ex- 9141. Mr. Verner, suppose Lord Bacon took £6,000 
ception of such cases of sales of small portions of goods, on one occasion for giving an unjust decision in his 
which were got from them, in which they had some capacity as the highest judge of England, do you think 
very slight interest. I understand that the special re- it would have made any material difference in his guilt 
spondents have made a most liberal offer, and I am only if he had taken half-a-crown for thesame purpose ? — No. 
surprised that it was not accepted. 9142. Would he not, in point of fact, have been a 

9121. Mr. Major. — Do you mean the late offers ? — I meaner scoundrel to have sold himself for a smaller 

mean the offers that were made by the special respon- price? — I think so, in the abstract. In point of fact, it 

dents to pay I am not prepared to say how many thous- comes to much the same thing. 

and pounds, but a considerable sum of money, and it 9143. Suppose Alderman Cuddie furnished accounts, 

was a matter of very great surprise to me that it was and put the name of William Braith waite, his clerk, on 

not accepted. them, and received sums of money on foot of those 

9122. Mr. Rea Do you refer to the offer of £20,000, accounts, would you not consider that a fraudulent trans- 

and the conversation with regard to the distribution action on the part of Mr. Guddie ? — I do not know. If 

of — Yes. the goods were ever delivered to the Town Council I 

9123. You regret that they were not accepted? — I do not see that there was any fraud in it. 

do not regret it ; I am surprised they were not accepted. 9144. Do you believe that the morality of the trans- 

9124. Are you aware that they were accepted, so far action is dependent altogether upon the injury in- 

as the parties were able to accept them ? — I never was flicted ? — If there was any manifest case of delivery of 

aware of it. goods, I do not see the slightest appearance of fraud in 

9125. Are you aware that the parties charged with the transaction. 

rejecting them had the strongest interest possible in 9145. Do not you believe that those acts which you 
accepting them? — I am not so aware. excepted in your direct examination were, in point 

9126. Would you be surprised to learn that a vast of fact, frauds ? — I think, as well as I recollect, what I 

number of the opponents of the Town Council took the did say was, that every transaction of the Municipal Cor- 

greatest trouble to have this proposition carried into poi'ation was done for a lawful purpose, and without any 

effect ; you do not know that? — No, I do not. attempt to defraud whatever ; without any irregularity 

9127. Now, would it have been honourable or whatever, uuless you except those cases of some goods 

proper for the parties who are to benefit by those having been sold where, I believe, they were prohibited, 

offers alluded to, if they had taken upon themselves to 9146. Why do you make the exceptions? — Because 
accept those offers, without referring the settlement ulti- it was a speculation 1 would not altogether approve of ; 
mately to the people of the town, and the Attorney-Ge- but I am quite satisfied, from what I know of it, that 
neral and Parliament? — 1 will tell you what, Mr. Rea, there was no attempt to defraud on the part of the 
that I think at the very first, an effort was made to try members of the Town Council, with regard to the 
and settle this matter, and it was prevented by some delivery or sale of the goods. My firm belief is, there 

means or other. It would have been a great service to the was no collusion to defraud either the Corporation or 

town had that proposition been allowed to be carried out. the rate-payers. 

9128. Which of the offers do you refer to? — I refer 9147. Was there not. collusion to avoid the Muni- 

to the whole of the offers. I thought it would have been cipal Act? — My impression is, that when they sold the 
better to have accepted them, and to have settled the goods, they were not aware that they were prohibited 

affairs of the town, both in a public, commercial, and by the clauses of the Act. Afterwards, when it was 

private point of view. discovered that they were, they entered the goods which 

9129. Are you aware, that in place of carrying out were delivered from the firm in the name of one of the 

this arrangement, aud laying it before the Attorney- partners. 

General, parties thought fit to proceed for a private Bill? 9148. Mr. Verner, do not you know very well that 
— No. the bad feeling you refer to in the town was caused by 

9130. With regard to the parties who subscribed to a variety of circumstances that the Chancery suit had 
oppose this private Bill, do you believe that they entered nothing to do with ? — Yes. 

into any Speculation for their own benefit? — No. 9149. Ts it not likely to continue for years ? — I think 

9131. What motive would you attribute to them 1 — not. 

I am not going to attribute motives to any gentlemen. 9150. Do you think it would terminate if the Chan- 

9132. What do you think influenced them in defeat- eery suit were abated ? — I think it would have the effect 
ing the Bill ?— I do not feel called upon to give a specu- of removing one of the apples of discord. 

lative opinion ; they differed from a great part of the 9151. Mr. Veruer, do you happen to know that the 
town in political views, and took a different course from population is composed of three separate parties — that 
the rest of the town. there is one-third Scotch Presbyterians, another third 



. 9133. Do not you think, leaving out altogether that English Episcopalians, and another third Irish Roman 
we should pay those gentlemen the subscriptions that Catholics ? — My belief is not that. I do not think they 
they have given, for aiding the petition of the relator, are so equally divided as you represent, 
that they should be indemnified for their costs out of 9152. Mr. Major . — Suppose it to be so, do you think 
pocket incurred in their opposition to the Town Couri- that the mere existence of these three divisions creates 
cil in passing the private Bill ? — I think not. that bad state of things ? — I think not. I do believe this, 

9134. Do you think those gentlemen ought to be that if the lower orders of each party — the uneducated 
taxed against their will ; it was voluntary on their part ? parts of the population — had not their minds excited, I 
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do not believe there would be any thing of the sort. I 
think it is that state of excitement, produced in their 
minds, and those feelings of animosity which are the 
chief causes of the disturbances in Belfast. 

9153. That result is not an unnatural one, from the 
existence of those three bodies ? — No; my belief is that 
it is not. 

9154. Mr. Rea. — Are you aware that there have been 
annual and frequently recurring disturbances for fifty 
years in Belfast? Bo not you know that there lias 
always been a saturnalia of rioting in the summer ? — 
No ; I have known years when there was not. 

9155. You have known years when the rioting was 
very extensive, before the Chancery suit was instituted, 
and even before the Town Council was formed at all ? — 
No ; I do not recollect. I have seen Orange processions 
once or twice in Belfast. The last, I think, was six or 
seven years ago. Since that, until the last year, I do 
not recollect any serious rioting. 

9156. Are you aware that I did not give myself the 
slightest trouble about political matters until 1854 ; and 
was there any rioting in 1854 that you can recollect ? — 
I do not recollect. 

9157. Was there any rioting in 1855 or 1856, that 
you can remember? — I think not. 

9158. Will you tell me any specific breach of the 



peace that you can show to be attributable to this liti- Sept. 15,1858. 
gation ? — I do not think I have said there was any. — 7 

9159. Can you lay before the Commissioners one fact ygP*' W ^ liain 
within your knowledge from which you can come to the V er ' 
conclusion that any portion of the bad feeling, which you 

say was existing among the lower orders, was the result 
of this litigation ? — I know bad feeling exists in Belfast, 
arising out of this litigation. 

9160. Not among the lower orders ? — I have said that 
I had mauy opportunities of knowing different opinions. 

9161. You know that Mr. John Francis Ferguson 
differed from Mr. Thomson, and that the relator differs 
from the respondents? — Yes. 

9162. Is that what you regretted so much, that you 
think it ought to be put an end to? — I have reason to 
believe that many persons have been reduced, from not 
having the interest of their money which they advanced 
on fair and honest principles — money which they have 
been kept out of since the litigation, and have been 
living on the bounty of their friends, as I am credibly 
informed. 

9163. That is what you refer to? — No ; I refer in 
general to the causes of excitement, and the effect of 
this Chancery suit on the public mind. 

9164. Mr. Major — You mean the interruption of the 
social intercourse which had existed previously? — Yes. 
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9165. You are a merchant in Belfast, and have been 
for many years? — I am. 

9166. Bo you happen to know how much your pre- 
mises are rated at ; what is the valuation ?— £70 a-year. 

9167. I believe, Mr. Gelston, you yourself were upon 
the Town Council for a short time ? — In the first year 
of its existence I was a member of the Town Council. 

9168. You afterwards ceased? — I ceased after the 
first year. 

9169. You did not, since 1844, act as a Town Coun- 
cillor, or otherwise in municipal affairs? — No. 

9170. I believe you were one of the special jurymen 
originally summoned ? — I was. 

9171. Can you state is it your opinion that it 
would be for the benefit of the town that the litigation, 
now going on, should cease? — I think it would be 
greatly for the advantage of the town if the litigation 
were put an end to. It is the cause of great injury 
among parties shopping, and to all kinds of improvement 
in the town ; it would be a great advantage if it were 
now put an end to, and let business resume its former 
course. 

9172. Have you formed any opinion as to. the terms 
which it would be right to adopt in the settlement of 
that litigation? — I do not know; there have been so 
many terms proposed and rejected. I really am hardly 
able to say ; but I think the last proposition made and 
submitted as a recommendation by the arbitrators — that 
is, Messrs. Bunville and Bristoe, was £11,500, to be 
paid down. I think that that amount should be paid, 
but I would deduct from it the expenses incurred since, 
by reason of its being broken off. 

9173. Bo you agree with Messrs. Bristoe and Bun- 
ville ? — I perfectly agree with them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

9174. You appeared for one year in the Town Coun- 
cil, and formed one of the mercantile members attend- 
ing it? — Y’es; I found I could not well attend to my 
business and to the duty of the Town Council; so I 
gave it up. 

9175. In order to discharge the duties of a Town 
Councillor, is it necessary to have intelligent persons to 
devote a great deal of their time to them? — It is. 

9176. Bo you know the gentlemen here, Mr. Robert 
Lepper, Mr. Ewart, Br. Magee, and other gentlemen ? 
— I know them all. 

• 9177. Are they men of great intelligence ? — They are 
most respectable men. 

9178. Bo you know that they devoted a great deal 



of their time respectively ? — I do not know how much 
time they devoted, for I was not a member. 

9179. W ere you upon the juries in relation to the 
taking of property? — I was. 

9180. On those occasions did you see that property 
was purchased on fair and honest terms? — We were 
most particular in taking the property at a fair value, 
and considered it very minutely indeed. 

9181. No exorbitant demand was attended to? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

9182. Bid the Town Council exercise due discretion 
upon that subject? — Every attention that they could 
was given to it. A special jury was appointed to value 
the property : first, to look at it and then bring in the 
information, to hear objections, and take evidence. We 
took great pains to get it at the very lowest valuation. 

9183. Was the result that the property was got at a 
fair net value ?— So far as the property was concerned ; 
but there was great expense that we could not account 
for. 

9184. You were also an arbitrator? — I was a referee. 

9185. Was the same attention devoted in reference 
to the taking of property as to the inquisition ? — Most 
decidedly. 

9186. May I ask you, as a merchant of this town, 
have the improvements been of a substantial benefit to 
the town? — I think they have been very beneficial. 

9187. In the very highest degree? — 1 think so. 

91S8. They have elevated the character of the town, 

and advanced its commercial prosperity ? — 1 think so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9189. You do not think, Mr. Gelston, that a settle- 
ment ought to be one-sided ? — I think not. 

9190. Are you aware that there was considerable 
difficulty to negotiating a settlement, in consequence of 
the Corporation not appointing a solicitor with whom 
the Liberal party could communicate ? — I am not aware 
of any thing of the sort. 1 took no interest in munici- 
pal affairs after I left the Corporation. 

9191. Bo you know that there was a general anxiety, 
that the partner of Mr. Bavison should be appointed 
solicitor for the Corporation ? — I am not so aware. 

9192. Are you aware that there was an anxiety that 
Messrs. Crawford and Russell, the conducting agent3 for 
Sir Hugh Cairns, should accept the office ? — I am not. 

9193. Were you present at the time that the ap- 
pointment of solicitor was made by the Corporation, 
after Mr. Bates’ resignation ? — No. 

9194. You have been generally a supporter of the 
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Sept . 16,1858. Town Council party ? — I took no interest in the Town 
-r— Council party. 

CteUton Es 9195. Did you not vote, from time to time, for the 
’ J 1 gentlemen, some of whom are special respondents, as a 
municipal burgess'! — I do not understand what you 
mean. I never had to vote for the special respondents ; I 
never had any thing to do with the Council in any shape. 

9196. Mr. Major. — You did not mix yourself up in 
any way with political matters ? 

9197. Witness. — Not at all. 

9198. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Gelston, do you know Mr. 
William Mullen, of Victoria-street ? — I do, very well. 

9199. Suppose Mr. William Mullen should be shown 
to you to be the party who broke up that settlement, 
though professing to carry it into effect, would you 
think that he should pay the costs ? — I cannot form any 
opinion. 

9200. Suppose the parties who say they did not 
break it up, really did so, do you think they ought to 
pay? — I can give no information on the subject. 

9201. Suppose it should turn out that the other party 
broke through the settlement, would you not think that 
the costs of the relator, and subscriptions since advanced, 
should be repaid ? — I can form no opinion about it. 

9202. Are you aware that in that £11,500, no pro- 
vision was made for the costs of the out-boundary oppo- 
sition ? — I cannot tell what provision was made, but I 
think it was left to four gentlemen who were perfectly 
able to settle it. 

9203. Are you aware that the parties, subsequent to 
that period, appeared before Parliament ? — I only know 
that there was a consent to an award, and that when 
the recommendation was given in, it was broken off by 
the parties. 

9204. Do not you think the out-boundary gentlemen 
are as well entitled to their costs as the in-boundary in- 
dividuals? — I do not know any difference between the 
out-boundary and the in-boundary ; they were as much 
benefited as the people in the town. The parties who 
live in the town had to go to the suburbs, and property 
then became very valuable ; what was only worth £5 
or £6 an acre for grazing purposes a few years ago. 

9205. Mr. Major. — What is it worth now ? — £20 an 
acre. 

9206. Are you of opinion that the out-boundary 
people should pay a proportion ? — I think so. 

9207. Mr. Rea. — Suppose.this matter was to be settled 
out of court and Parliament, by private subscription, 
how much do you think could be raised by the Town 
Council party ? — I cannot tell you. 

9208. Do you believe it would be very easy, sup- 
pose they got upon their bonds from their own party, 



£200,000, for the Town Council to pay £50,0001—1 
could form no opinion. 

9209. Do not you think that they represent the 
wealth and respectability of the town, and that they have 
more money amongst them than other parties ? — I can- 
not tell. 

9210. Would you object to the plan of a private sub- 
scription ? — I object to any thing of a private nature. 

9211. The taxation should be put upon the people? 
— Certainly ; and I think there is not an honourable 
man in Belfast that would not be ready to bear a portion 
of the taxation ; although it is not legally chargeable 
upon the town, it is an equitable charge upon it. 

9212. Mr. Major. — You are satisfied that the im- 
provements of the town — that the town should bear the 
expense of the improvements ? — Most assuredly ; every 
penny has been expended upon the improvement of the 
town. 

9213. Do you live in the old borough or in the new 
borough ?— 'My place of business is in the old borough, 
and my place of residence in the new. 

9214. Would you have any hesitation to pay your 
contribution to make up the sum ? — I would pay most 
cheerfully ; I would pay any taxation imposed upon me 
in proportion to my rent, to pay the interest on the 
money. I think the people should pay the interest.' 

9215. Mr. Rea. — Would you have any objection to 
your name being put in the schedule of the Bill? — I 
object to my name being used in any public way.. 

9216. Would you object to a special rate ? — Whatever 
is put on, should be put. on every one. 

9217. All except those who object? — No; I would 
make every one pay. 

9218. Myself included ? — Yes. 

9219. liven though I believe £20,000 has been spent 
in keeping men out of the Council, and for no other 
purpose whatever? — You may hold whatever opinion 
you please ; I think every man who lives in Belfast en- 
joys the protection afforded, and should pay for it. 

9220. Do not you think there is a fair reason for 
having the Town Council evenly divided between the 
two parties? — I know nothing about it. 

9221. Are you inclined to be a candidate for Town. 
Council honours ? — No. 

9222. Do not you know that there is a great disincli- 
nation on the part of respectable people, of all opinions, 
to serve on the Town Council ? — I might have been one 
of the special respondents if I had attended to the soli- 
citations 1 got to join, but I always declined the honour. 

9223. Do not you know that if you get the specialre- 
spondents indemnified against our will, you leave the 
Corporation to worse men ? — I do not. 
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9224. I believe you were born in Belfast, and have 
resided here all your life? — Yes. 

9225. I believe you have retired from business ? — I 
have. 

9226. I believe you were one of the leading, if not 
the most leading, of the butchers ? — I was. 

9227. What amount of property do you possess in 
Belfast ? — My rent-roll is close to £1,000 a-year — from 
£900 to £1,000. 

9228. Mr. Gaffikin, are you of opinion that it would be 
for the benefit of Belfast that this litigation should be 
arranged and put a stop to ? — Certainly ; it would be a 
great boon, both public and private. 

9229. Do you think the continuance of it is and has 
been injurious to the town ? — No doubt of it. 

9230. Mr. Gaffikin, have you formed any opinion as 
to the terms of settlement? What would, in your 
opinion, be fair? — Yes: — that the respondents should 
pay their own costs; that the unsecured creditors 
should be secured. I know parties, ladies in parti- 
cular, that have invested all their capital with the 
Town Council, with the intention of living on the 
interest, and have been deprived of it for the, last 
three or four years. 



9231. Do you consider these would be fair terms for 
the town, considering the improvements that have 
been carried on for the public? — Yes. 

9232. Mr. Gopinger . — Does your property consist in 
small houses? — No, not in small houses; houses from 
£28 to £40 a-year. 

9233. Can you give an idea of what would be the 
rates payable by you on that property of £1,000 a 
year ? — The year before last they came to upwards of 
£100. my portion of all the rates and taxes. 

9234. Is it your opinion, paying £100 a-year rates 
and taxes, that it would be preferable you should be 
charged with the payment of that £84,000 in rates, 
than that the excitement in Belfast should continue? — 
Certainly ; I consider we have got value for it. 

9235. Has there been any excitement in Belfast 
about this matter ? — Oh yes, sir, there has been. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

9236. You have been for thirty-five years in business, 
I believe, before you retired? — Yes, sir. 

9237. Now, I believe, during that period you had no 
connexion with any political body? — No. 
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9238. Do you remember the markets about forty 
years ago ? — I do. 

9239. Are the present markets in a good situation? 

Very good ; the very best that could be chosen to 

the extent that was required for accommodation at that 
time. 

9240. Are you of opinion that it is necessary to ex- 
pand as the trade and population increase ? — IN' o doubt 
about it. 

9241. Now, when you were in business, have you 
purchased cattle and sheep in yards and in streets for 
want of accommodation ? — Often ; for want of accommo- 
dation. 

9242. Is the accommodation afforded now by the 
Town Council of a good description? — Very good. 

9243. Now, would you, yourself, take a portion of 
May’s fields, north, at £800 per acre, if yon got it? — I 
would speculate on a few acres of it at £800 per acre. 

9244. Do you consider that May’s fields, south, should 
have been procured by the Council for slaughter-houses, 
and for other works ? — It was in contemplation at the 
time to erect slaughter houses if there was ground, and 
gas-works. My opinion is, that if the Lagan-bridge 
were open to the public, it would tend to improve the 
locality so much that, in ten or twelve years, I would 
not be surprised, if the trade and population of' Belfast 
increase as they have done, that they would prove as 
valuable as May’s fields, north. 

9245. Did you see those improvements in the town 
in progress? — Yes. 

9246. Aro you of opinion that they were valuable 
and lasting improvements for Belfast ? — I am. 

9247. And with the large property which you have, 
you, an honest man, are ready to pay your proportion 
of the rates ? — Yes. 

9248. You would not keep the property without pay- 
ing for it ? — No. 

9249. Is that the feeling of the great majority of the 
honest people of Belfast? — I am convinced of it. 

9250. Mr. Major . — Have you made much inquiries? 
— A great deal, up to May last. 

9251. As far as your judgment and opinion go, has 
the opinion of other persons corresponded with the one 
you have expressed now ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9252. What would you give for May’s fields, south — 
the forty-one acres ? — I do not know. 

9253. Would you give £15,000 for them ?— I do not 
know ; I know they are valuable. 

9254. May’s fields, south, or May’s fields, north ? — A 
portion of May’s fields, south, a great distance back, to 
a great extent. 

9255. Is it not still a place for snipe to be got there 
in the morning ? — I am not sure of that. 

9256. Is a place good for snipe good for small houses ? 
— I recollect Keeling’s houses there, and I do not recol- 
lect them vacant ; they were occupied. 

9257. Were they not in May’s fields, north ? — I can- 
not say ; but they were always occupied. 

9258. Where did you build your houses? — Some in 
Donegal-place, and I built some at a place opposite the 
College. 

9259. During the time that you were looking out for 
sites, did you ever dream of May’s fields, south ? — I will 
tell you what I dreamed of : I offered the Town Council 
£130 a-year for a portion of ground opposite May’s 
fields, north. 

9260. The Anne-street frontage? — No such thing ; the 
principal front is at May’s fields, north, at the present 
pork-market. 

9261. But I am speaking of May’s fields, south— did 
you ever dream of investing any portion of your money 
in May’s fields, south ? — I did not. 

9262. Were you acquainted with people building 
houses when you were building them ? — I do not know. 

9263. Did you ever hear of any person’s application ? 
— I do not remember. 

9264. Mr. Gaffikin, according to your estimate of the 
value of building-ground, do not you think that May’s 



fields, south, would not bring any thing more than Sept. 16 , isss. 
£15,000 ? — I do not know. 

9265. How much do you think it would bring if sold e 

now? — I have no idea. 

9266. Mr. Major. — What space of ground did you 
offer the £130 for? — A portion of ground, when the 
Town Council were in a position to let the ground, and 
they rejected it. 

9267. Mr. Rea. — Was it near May’s fields, south ? — 

It was. 

9268. Was it the Town Council part of May’s fields, 
south ? — Y es. 

9269. When did you offer the £800 ? — I never 
offered it. 

9270. But you are ready to give it ? — I am. 

9271. Where do those acres lie ? — I will take my 
choice. 

9272. I suppose you would take the piece nearest to 
some street ?— -I would choose what was best for my 
purpose. 

9273. That is, you would give for valuable building- 
ground in May’s fields, north, what you think the 
best portion of it, £800 an acre? 

9274. Mr.- Copinger. — Mr. Gaffikin, do riot you think 
that much more than two or three acres of May’s fields, 
north, would be worth £800 an acre? — 1 do. 

927 5. Do not you think that if that were sold it would 
be wise for the Corporation to remove the markets to 
May’s fields, south ? — Certainly ; and if it had not been 
for the Chancery suit I am convinced that a great por- 
tion of that ground would now be disposed of and built 
on ; a great portion of it is very likely ground for 
building. 

9276. Mr. Rea. — Is there not a considerable portion 
of ground, very likely for building, all over the town ? 

— Not all over the town ; you would have considerable 
difficulty in getting it in Donegal-street or Bridge- street. 

9277. Do you know building-ground vacant at Bed- 
ford-street ? — I do. 

9278. Is there building-ground near Great George’s- 
street?— I cannot say. 

9279., Is there building-ground in York-street? — Not 
there, unless some enclosed yards. 

9280. Do not you know that the town is somewhat 
loosely built, and that there is building-ground vacant in 
many portions of it ; has not that continued vacant since 
the Chancery suit commenced ? — No ; some building 
has been going on since the Chancery suit commenced. 

9281. Do you know any person who, since the Chan- 
cery suit commenced, would have taken any portion of 
May’s fields, except for the Chancery suit ? — I do not 
know any person except myself ; I would have specu- 
lated myself. 

9282. If you got the leave of the Chancellor to-mor- 
row, would you not give the £800 per acre for the pre- 
sent part of May's fields, north? — I would take a few 
acres at £c00 per acre. 

9283. Even before the Chancery litigation was set- 
tled ? — No, I would not. 

9284. Would you not like to have a lease confirmed 
by the Lord Chancellor ?— In the present position of 
affairs I would not take it at all. 

9285. What has terrified you ? — The Chancery suit 
does not terrify me, but I heard they are not in a posi- 
tion to give a proper title. 

9286. Did you hear that that was caused by they not 
having got certain parties to sign the deed? — No, I did 
not. 

9287. When did you hear that there was not a good 
title ? — There could not have been a good title when 
they were not in a position to let it at all. 

9288. Do you know whether any opinion of counsel 
was taken, as to whether there was a good title ? — No. 

9289. Do you know any person whatever who had 
an idea of taking a portion of May’s fields, north or 
south ? — I have heard persons inquiring; I myself have 
often asked in conversation, about a portion of it ; if 
they were in a good position to let it. 

9290. Did you ever hear of any person talk of May’s 
fields, south, as a good speculation. 
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Upon the requisition of Mr. Rea, summonses were 
taken out for the following persons : — Right Rev. Ur. 
Denvir, John Francis Ferguson, Bernard Hughes, Wil- 
liam Uunville, John Rowan, junior, Alexander Mitchell, 
William Ross, Robert Workman, John S. Bigger, John 
R. Neill, Conolly Sberrard, Michael Andrews, Richard 
Waring, Henry Murney, George Murney, Peter Keegan, 



John Gardner, James Burns, Samuel Martin, William 
Hughes, Andrew Kirk, John Finlay, Daniel R. Brani- 
gan, John M'Loughlin, Francis D. Finlay, Denis Hol- 
land, Henry Loughran, Robert Roddy, John Chartres, 
William Dobbin, Arthur Aicken, Joseph Magill, Thomas 
Maclean, Alexander Green. 



Twentieth Day. — Thursday, September 16, 1858. 

James Barnett, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



9291. Mr. Barnett, I believe you are a merchant in 
Belfast ? — Yes, sir. 

9 292. And a magistrate of the County Antrim ? — I 
am. 

9293. What business do you carry on in Belfast ? — I 
am a general merchant and ship-owner. 

9294. I believe you are one of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners? — I was, sir, until last year; my time expired 
in March last. 

9295. Have you taken an active part in public 
matters in Belfast for a number of years? — For two or 
three years past ; since I came to reside in Belfast I 
have taken an interest in public matters. 

9296. Mr. Major. — How long have you been carry- 
ing on business in Belfast? — For thirty years. 

9297. Mr. Harrison. — Mr. Barnett, is it your opinion 
that the Chancery litigation, now pending, should be 
arranged ? — I have been long of that opinion. 

9298. Have you formed an opinion, Mr. Barnett, as 
to what terms would be proper or equitable in arrang- 
ing that litigation ? — Well, do you mean an arrange- 
ment, independent of an Act of Parliament, or an ar- 
rangement through the Legislature ? 

9299. Mr. Major. — Tell what your views are with 
regard to a settlement? — My view is, that any settle- 
ment of this matter in dispute should be made on such 
terms as to prevent the recurrence of those evils which 
have produced this state of things. That a change in 
the law should be made, by which the municipal fran- 
chise would be assimilated to the parliamentary fran- 
chise. That all persons who are entitled to vote for 
the Municipal Corporation should have their franchise 
so secured to them by law, that they could not be de- 
prived of it. That the £48,000 which were borrowed 
towards the payment of the loan fund should be legal- 
ized, and the parties who received that money secured 
the payment of their money, with interest, from the 
time they lent it. 

9300. Mr. Harrison. — Well, there is another sum in 
addition to that £48,000. The unsecured debt amounts 
to £184,000 altogether? — I am aware that £36,000 
are due to the Belfast Bank. That £36,000 I consider 
in quite a different category from the other. 

9301. Mr. Barnett, will you give me your opinion 
upon that? — My opinion upon that is simply this — it 
is a portion of the debt which I, as a rate-payer, would 
not be willing to assume payment of. 

9302. Are you aware, Mr. Barnett, that any portion 
of that £36,000 was spent on town improvement pur- 
poses — making sewers and other necessary works for 
the town ? — I am not aware of that of my own know- 
ledge, but I suppose it was expended for ordinary 
purposes. 

9303. If it were so, would it alter your opinion ? — 
Well, if it is shown that the money was expended in 
that particular way — which I think it is impossible to 
show— if you show it was expended for any advantage 
to the town, I am bound to pay for it ; but I assume it 
was expended in the ordinary way, as all other sums 
were, and I do not think the rate-payers are bound to 
pay for it. 

9304. Assuming that it was spent in the improve- 
ment of the town, would you be willing, as a rate-payer, 
to pay a portion of the money? — Yes, of course; but 
I cannot assume that. 

9305. Mr. Barnett, have you any idea what terms 
should be adopted in adjusting the costs — have you 



formed any opinion upon that? — Yes, I have. I think 
that the costs should be paid by the special respondents 
up to the time of the award which you have in evi- 
dence here. 

9306. That is the award of Messrs. Dunville and 
Macnamara ? — Four gentlemen made an award. I think 
until that, the other party had a very good case against 
them— a strong case ; but I think then they put them- 
selves out of court a good deal by their misconduct and 
Want of integrity in not carrying out that award. 

9307. I believe you yourself personally endeavoured,. 
Mr. Barnett, on several occasions, to effect an arrange- 
ment of this litigation? — Repeatedly. 

9308. And were you, as a leading member of the 
party that was called the Liberal party in Belfast, per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangement which Messrs. 
Macnamara and Dunville made ; were you satisfied to 
leave it to those gentlemen ? — I was satisfied to leave 
it to those gentlemen. I was not satisfied with the 
arrangement they made ; but, after it had been put 
into their hands, I think it was exceedingly unjust 
in every respect, — I must use very strong language as 
to the conduct of the parties who repudiated it. There 
are some matters that are necessary to state for the in- 
formation of the Court. Long before the arrangement 
was entered into, I was called upon by parties in Bel- 
fast to seek to bring about a settlement. I have a 
letter addressed to me by Mr. Valentine and Mr. Coey,. 
two leading merchants, upon which I acted in endea- 
vouring to bring about an arrangement. That letter 
was finally used, I believe, as the basis for making out 
this award. Mr. Dunville got a loan of that from me, 
for the purpose of laying it before the gentlemen who 
were called upon to act ou the occasion. At one time 
there was a meeting called in the Town Hall by the 
special respondents and others ; I attended that meet- 
ing. It was at the lime the first Bill was brought in ; 
but there were frequent meetings of the Liberal party 
before that in Mr. Dunville’s office. 

9309. Mr. Gopvnger. — Whate ver your private opinion 
was, you were quite content to abide by that award? — 
I was. 

9310. And you expressed your disapproval that it 
was not agreed to? — Yes. The only objection to that 
award was, that it made no provision for any relief to 
the rate-payers ; whatever sum was to be awarded then 
was to be entirely appropriated, as I understand it, by 
the parties ; and there was to be no relief to the rate- 
payers. 

9311. You have no objection to give your opinions 
upon the outside boundary question ; the Commissioners 
would be most happy to have any information ? — With 
regard to the outside boundary question ; at this meeting 
to which I alluded, which was attended by highly re- 
spectable persons in Belfast, to consider the terms of an 
arrangement with the special respondents, the subject 
was discussed for two or three days — ably debated on 
both sides. The parties who are interested were some 
of them acting with us, belonging to our party. We 
admitted to our meeting an advocate of theirs, who did 
not belong to our political party, and we admitted also 
Mr. Cameron. We heard all the reasons why they should 
be placed in a different position from the other rate- 
payers of the town ; and, after a long discussion and 
deliberation on the subject, it was put to a vote, and 
decided by a large meeting of respectable merchants of 
Belfast, that they had no claim to any attention what- 
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ever. I was strongly of that opinion. The motion was 
brought forward by Mr. Bottomley, and seconded by 
myself — that they should not be exempted from any 
thing, other than what the rest of the community were 
subject to. 

9312. There are one or two other matters we wish to 
question yon about. Do you know any thing about the 
Water Board? — Yes. 

9313. What is your opinion with respect to it — 
should it continue separate, or should it be joined with 
any other, and what body? — I think it exceedingly 
desirable it should be joined with the Municipal Cor- 
poration. 

9314. You are aware, Mr. Barnett, of the present 
system of rating. What is your opinion, having regard 
to what is generally known as Griffith’s valuation, 
which, in all probability, will come into operation in a 
very short time — what is your opinion with regard to 
rating? Should it be a continued sliding-scale, or 
should it be a poundage rate ? — I ain clearly of opinion 
that it should be a uniform rate. I' may explain that 
that would be against my own interest, simply because 
I have, and my family also, a number of small houses 
in the town, for which I am obliged to pay rates. I 
cannot trust my tenants to pay the rates, but I cut so 
much off them per annum for all the rates ; and the 
consequence of that would be that the uniform rate 
would be against my own interests. But I believe that 
the greater number of landlords in Belfast are in the 
same position ; that is, they charge so much rent, and 
they pay the taxes, particularly of small houses under 
£12 or £15 per annum. I think it would be a very 
prudent and good practice, and save a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance. Sometimes the rates and taxes 
are accumulated, when the tenants have to pay them, 
and the landlord knows nothing about it until two or 
three months afterwards, when the house becomes vacant. 

9315. In your opinion there ought to be one single 
and uniform collection of rates ? — It would be exceed- 
ingly desirable if there was one universal office for the 
collection of all rates. All rates should be paid into 
one office. 

9316. Do you know the system at present in Dub- 
lin ? There is a Collector General, Mr. Staunton, and 
all the rates of the city pass through his office ? — I have 
seen the printed forms, setting forth what rates are to 
be paid, and I think that would be desirable ; that is 
the way to do business in a mercantile manner. I am 
sure it would be a very great convenience to the town 
of Belfast. 

9317. Now, with respect to the class of persons who 
are circumstanced like yourself, landlords of those 
small houses, would it not be a very great benefit to 
the inhabitants of Belfast that those rates should be all 
collected for you, and persons like you in trade, without 
waiting to send to this man and that man for a parti- 
cular rate for a small house ? — It would. It would fa- 
cilitate the collection and improve the property itself. 
In most cases in Belfast the agent or landlord pays the 
whole of the income tax ; in some other cases they do 
not pay any thing ; but almost all landlords pa} 7 the 
income tax on their property, and thereby save them- 
selves a good deal of trouble. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

9318. Mr. Barnett, do you recollect attending a 
special meeting of the body, called the Chamber of 
Commerce, held on Friday, 23rd November, 1855? — I 
do not recollect the particular date, but I recollect the 
meeting you allude to, I presume. 

9319. Did you in the Northern Whig of the follow- 
ing day see the observations you made reported ? — I 
dare say I did. 

9320- Did you at the time believe it to be a correct 
report of your speech ? — Yes, I think it was. 

9321. And of the proceedings generally? — Yes. 

9322. I believe the Northern Whig was distinguished 
for giving the very best reports of all public meetings ? 
— The Northern Whig was distinguished for its opposi- 
tion to the Town Council ; everything that was said in 



public regarding them, the Northern Whig was very Sept. 16, 1858. 
careful to publish. 

9323. Now, Mr. Barnett, will you just say if those j£ mes tt 
observations are those that you made at the time [Mr. 01,16 ’ Sq ‘ 
Rea here read a report of Mr. Barnett’s speech from the 
Northern Whig\ Mr. Barnett, is that, so far as you 

can recollect, a correct report of the observations you 
made at that meeting? — I have no doubt it is. 

9324. At the time you delivered that speech, did you 
believe all the sentiments there enunciated ?— Yes, no 
doubt. 

9325. Was that speech made before Messrs. Dunville, 

Macnamara, Bristoe, and Lemon, had undertaken to 
settle the matter? — Years; I have a letter here from 
two of the most respectable merchants, the highest in 
Belfast, proposing terras of settlement of this very suit, 
a very few months after that speech, in which they 
strongly approved of what I stated. 

9326. Mr. Major. — What is the date of the letter ? — 

January, 1850. 

9327. Mr. Rea — You believe the decision of the four 
gentlemen was obligatory on all the parties, though you 
do not approve of that decision ? — No. I was not a party 
to those gentlemen being appointed ; but I thought their 
recommendation binding upon all parties, the matter 
having been submitted to them; that was late in last 
year, October, 1857. 

9328. Mr. Gopinger — Your objection was, that you 
did not like how the money was to be disposed of? — 

Yes. 

9329. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Barnett, will yon be good 
enough to read that letter ? — The letter was given to Mr. 

Dunville and the other arbitrators, for the purpose of 
founding their award upon it. 

9330. Mr. Barnett, will you read the letter? 

Mr. Harrison objected, and the Commissioners ruled 
that it could not be read. 

9331. Mr. Rea. — Did you know Mr. James Kennedy ? 

— Very well. 

9332. That was the gentleman who was largely to be 
involved in the Chancery suit with the Corporation? — 

He was the gentleman who first instituted the pro- 
ceedings. 

9333. Will you look at that pamphlet [handing Mr. 

Barnett a pamphlet]; have you read that ? — No. 

9334. Did he ever give you a copy of that document ? 

— I am not sure, but I rather think he did. However, 
this is a document that I have seen the greater part of 
in the public papers, addressed to the editor of the Bel- 
fast Chronicle, or some other paper. 

9335. Do you believe it is a copy of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Mr. Kennedy ? — I believe it is. 

9336. Is not Mr. Kennedy in the supplemental infor- 
mation in Chancery? — Yes, I believe so. 

9337. He is not one of the parties who would be 
benefited by this litigation being adjusted ? — I do not 
think he is. 

9338. Are you aware that Mr. Kennedy objects to 
any adjustment except that of obtaining a dismiss, with 
costs ? — I am. 

9339. Do you not think that he has a perfect right 
to insist upon having the case against him heard ? — 1 
think he has endeavoured to have it heard, and you 
postponed it. 

9340. I postponed it for two years. Was that not at 
his instance, and that of the other respondents? — So I 
believe. 

9341. Mr. Barnett, do not you believe it would be 
only just to Mr. Kennedy, to allow him to have the 
matter decided in a court of justice? — I believe Mr. 

Kennedy’s case is different from the other respondents. 

I believe lie has sought to bring you to a decision in 
the court repeatedly, and has been prevented by 
manceuvres that I do not understand. 

9342. Do not you think it would be grossly unjust to 
Mr. Kennedy that an Act of Parliament should be passed, 
pending the suit, bringing it to a summary end, before 
lie could have the case decided as to whether he should 
not have £150 or £200 costs off me, for improperly 
bringing him into Chancery? — I think, Mr. Kennedy 
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would sacrifice liis £150 or £200 costs, to see this mat- 
ter amicably settled ; and far more, if it was necessary. 

9343. Did you present that letter you referred to, 
at any meeting of the respondents at which I attended? 

No ; I went up to Dublin to wait upon the Attorney- 

(Jeneral, against the party who were sent by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and I attended at a discussion on the 
subject before the Attorney-General, and showed him 
this letter. 

9344. Did you endeavour to induce the Attorney- 
General to agree to stay the suit, supposing the terms 
proposed in that letter would be agreed to ? — I did. 

9345. Did he refuse? — No ; I believe the Attorney- 
General would have stayed the suit, if the parties who 
were interested, and for whom Messrs. Valentine and 
Coey were acting, had consented to carry out the pro- 
position made by them on their behalf. 

9346. Do you believe there was breach of faith on 
their part, in not being ready to agree to that proposi- 
tion ? — No. 

9347. Were you aware, that in addition to the pe- 
cuniary sum then offered, they were to concede certain 
other privileges to the discontented rate-payers, of a 
public character? — I am quite certain that Mr. Valen- 
tine told me, over and over again, that pounds, shillings, 
and pence, were no consideration; that the great object 
of any settlement should be to get a good honest Bill. 

9348. Was it not understood that the basis of that 
Bill was to be a complete division of the Town Council, 
so as to prevent its being used as a political engine, 
either by one party or the other ? — No ; I never would 
consent to that, that the people of the town should be 
dictated to by any party. My opinion was that the 
majority, of whatever party they were, should have the 
appointment of their own representatives, in all places 
and for all purposes ; whether they are Conservatives or 
Liberals, they should have the right of appointing then- 
own men to represent them in all positions. 

9349. Do not you think it would be clearly unjust, that 
we should be dictated to, in paying taxation to relieve 
others from their legal responsibility, voluntarily incur- 
red? — I do not know what responsibility you allude to. 

9350. The £36,000 ? — Who is responsible for that 
£36,000. 

9351. Mr. Thomson and the Corporation? — If I 
thought the special respondents were liable for that 
£36,000, I would willingly subscribe to pay it, but I 
do not think they are liable for one shilling of it. 

9352. Do you think that Mr. Thomson is very well 
entitled to lose every penny of that money ? — I do not 
think any man is entitled to lose money if he can help 
it ; I lost twice as much as that sum myself, and no 
man ever gave me one shilling for it. 

9353. Now, if Mr. Thomson, on his own behalf or on 
behalf of the Belfast Bank, speculated with the Town 
Council, so as to get a large interest from year to year 
on large advances, do not you think that those for whom 
he was acting should take all the consequences of such 
speculation? — Those are hypothetical questions. I do 
not suppose Mr. Thomson ever speculated with the 
Town Council. 

9354. Mr. Copinger. — Did you hear him say that he 
never could receive or disburse one farthing of it; that 
he had no more control over it than you or I ? — Yes ; 
ho had no more control over it than as it came in to his 
clerks ; but I consider Mr. Thomson was bound by the 
act of clerks. I think it was wrong in the Belfast Bank 
and of Mr. Thomson to place that £48,000 which was 
paid in for the payment of loans to the general account 
of the Town Council, and afterwards to allow them to 
draw cheques on it, and dispose of it in a way that it 
was not intended it should be disposed of at all. 

9355. Mr. Rea. — Do not you think they should suffer 
whatever penalty the law of the land might award for 
such negligence ? — I have no business to judge. 

9356. You are brought up to give an opinion ? — Not 
on a matter of this kind. I am not to judge what 
punishment Mr. Thomson should be awarded. I am 
merely to consider how you should make up those losses. 

9357. You would do so willingly? — Yes. 



9358. Do you believe it would be a gross injustice 
to compel us to do so against our will? — Well, I think 
it would be injustice to compel me to pay any thing 
against my will that I was not legally bound for. 

9359. Do not you think it would be gross injustice 
to compel other rate-payers to pay any portion of it 
against their will? — Yes, of course, that follows. 

9360. Now, when Mr. Thomson chose to accept the 
office of Treasurer to the Corporation of Belfast, under 
the Municipal Act, do not you consider that it was his 
duty to observe the Statute? — Certainly. 

9361. If he had not been inclined to do so, would it 
not have been easy for him to decline the appointment? 

Certainly ; there was no difficulty about declining the 

appointment. 

9362. Suppose he had declined to receive the appoint- 
ment do not you believe that a great number of very 
competent and respectable persons would have been 
most willing to accept it? — Well, I dare say there 
would ; I am quite sure a great many gentlemen in 
Belfast would have been competent for the office of 
Treasurer to the Corporation. 

9363. Mr. Barnett, doyou believe that, in addition to 
what you have stated, it would be necessary, as a part 
of the settlement of this question, that the constitution of 
the police force in the Corporation should be materially 
altered? — I think it would be exceedingly desirable that 
the constitution of the police force should be altered ; 
and I believe a Bill has been brought in by Lord Naas 
for that express purpose, which I highly approve of. 

9364. Do you think' that any provision should be in- 
troduced into this Bill, now intended for Belfast, with 
regard to any alteration of the constitution of the Bel- 
fast police 1 — The Bill to which I refer provides for an 
alteration in its constitution. 

9365. Suppose no Bill should be passed, or brought 
in by Lord Naas, with regard to the Dublin police or 
the Belfast police, do not you believe that in any Bill 
for the settlement of the municipal affairs of Belfast, 
provision should be made for the complete re-organiza- 
tion of the police force ? — No ; you might leave it as it 
is, that is, leave it in the power of the Municipal Cor- 
poration ; and if the Municipal Corporation be fairly 
chosen, no matter what their acts would be, I would sub- 
mit to them. 

9366. Will you give me your opinion as to whether 
or not a short public Bill, with one clause repealing the 
section of the Municipal Act making payment of rates 
the qualification for the municipal franchise, would not 
effectually secure to the people, not only in Belfast, but 
in all other towns of Ireland, their franchise, without 
the possibility of trickery ? — I think payment of the 
rates should not be the condition in the exercise of the 
franchise : any man can escape payment of the rates, 
and I would make it just as easy for him to give his 
vote as to refuse. 

9367. In order to relieve the Parliamentary franchise 
from those incumbrances, will it be necessary to appoint 
a Collector-General, as in Dublin ? — I do not care whe- 
ther you call him a Collector-General or not. I want to 
have a head of the department for the rating of the 
town, and I want the taxes of the town to be paid to 
one individual ; he may have as many clerks as are 
necessary to conduct the business, who will be respon- 
sible for the collection for all departments. A man who 
is an agent for a number of estates — and there a)re some 
men who are agents for a number of estates — can con- 
duct the whole business in oue office, and have one 
officer or clerk under him for each particular estate, and 
will keep by him in one book, if necessary, or if he 
think proper in more, the accounts in the simplest man- 
ner possible. The whole thiug could be done for Belfast. 

9368. Are you aware that Mr. Thomas Vernon is to 
be the new Collector-General? — I never heard it before ; 
I heard a great many things. I never heard a word 
about that. 

9369. And that he is to get £1,000 per year ? — I do 
not believe that either. 

9370. Mr. Barnett, could you tell me do you know 
the expense that would be likely to be inflicted on the 
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town of Belfast by appointing a Collector-General, bav- 
in" an office for the collection of all the taxes and so- 
forth ?— Yes. 

9371. How much do you think ? — I should say some- 
thing like £700 or £800 per year. 

9372. With a judicious or generous Corporation, are 
you not quite certain it might cost £2,000 per year ? — 
No; that would not he either judicious, generous, or 
righteous. 

9373. Do you believe it would be just, or proper, or 
prudent, to give the Corporation of Belfast, or any other 
Corporation like it, such patronage ? — I do ; I do not 
know who else should get it. 

9374. Do not you think it would be much more ad- 
visable to give it to the Lord Lieutenant and the Privy 
Council in Dublin ? — No ; I am quite sure the men we 
appoint ourselves will do our business better. W e would 
be able to get quite as many respectable, honourable 
men in Belfast; and the Lord Lieutenant and other par- 
ties in Dublin might be influenced by motives which we 
•would not act upon here at all. 

9375. That is, the Lord Lieutenant and the Privy 
Council might be influenced by political motives, but 
the Corporation of Belfast could not be at all? — Yes ; 
and sometimes by baser motives. 

9376. Then, you would rather give the appointment 
to Mr. Mullen and others than to Lord Eglinton and the 
Privy Council? — I would rather give the appointment 
to the men who have been legitimately appointed to sit 
in the Town Council than to other parties. 

9377. Supposing that that cumbrous arrangement 
with regard to the Collector-General can be dispensed 
with altogether, would it not be advisable ? — I do not 
think at all that the present arrangement is so conve- 
nient, so business-like, or so effective, as the Collector- 
General. 

9378. Are you aware that the Poor Law Guardians 
object to have the rates collected by a Collector-General ? 
— I am not. 

9379. That the Harbour Commissioners object? — That 
is a totally different matter, because their property is 
not in the town but along the river. 

9380. Would you except them ? — I would. 

9381. Mr. Copinger. — Their means are quite acciden- 
tal ? — Yes ; they are dues, not rates. 

9382. Mr. Rea. — Did not a circumstance occur, which 
you might easily recollect, to cause you to believe that 
it might be advisable to give the Collector- General all 
the dues and rates of the Harbour Commissioners ? — No 
such thing. Mr. Rea alluded several times in my pre- 
sence, but he is altogether wrong, to some errors which 
were committed by boys in the office of the Harbour 
Commissioners : they were corrected immediately after- 
wards. Errors will sometimes creep in, and those were 
immediately corrected. There is no more honourable 
or straightforward body than the Harbour Commission- 
ers of Belfast, for a good reason, that no political ele- 
ment is ever introduced by any chance ; they faithfully 
perform their duties, and some of them are twenty-six 
years members of that Board. 

9383. Do not you think that the Harbour Commis- 
sioners improve the town to a much greater extent 
than the Town Council ? — The Harbour Commissioners 
do improve the town very much, and the Town Council 
improve it very much. 

9384. Do not you think the Harbour Commis- 
sioners laid out more money. Do not you think if some 
of the Harbour Commissioners got to be members of 
the Town Council that they would have materially 
diminished the expenditure? — A good many of them 
are members. 

9385. Are you aware that Mr. V. Whitlaw, the Chair- 
man of the Harbour Commissioners, who chiefly effected 
those improvements, was willing to become a candi- 
date for the Town Council if he could have got in ? — T 
am not. 

9386. Do not you know that Mr. R. M'Dowel is 
anxious to be one of the Town Council ? — I do not. 

9387. And that he stood at the foot of the list? — I 
am aware from the paper you read, but that is the only 
knowledge I have. 



9388. Could you give any idea, from your knowledge Sept. 16 , 
of the whole subject, whether, under reasonable and pro- T ~ 
per management, we might not have had, for £200,000, jj anle ( ; j i 
all that we have now for £284,000 ?— I could not tell. 

I take for granted that the improvements have cost the 
sum put down. I am quite sure that some of the money 
was laid out very injudiciously ; I think there was very 
great waste of the public money by the Town Council 
going to Parliament for a Bill against the expressed and 
universal desire of the town. I think a good deal of 
public money was wasted on that occasion — wasted wil- 
fully and wantonly. 

9389. Do you know was the amount you referred 
to between £3,000 and £4,000 ?— No; a larger amount. 

9390. How much larger? — I cannot say ; but it was 
one of the items that were taken into account by the 
Chamber of Commerce, though they were to pay for the 
whole of that themselves. 

9391. That was the Bill of 1850 ? — Yes. 

9392. Were not the rate-payers who opposed that 
Bill put to very considerable expense? — They were, to 
upwards of £3,000. They have never asked the other 
rate-payers to pay them one shilling. 

9393. Can you express aiiy opinion as to whether 
the money was borrowed from Dr. Edgar and the other 
unsecured creditors to avoid the effect of the decision of 
the Committee upon the Bill of 1850 or not ? — My 
opinion is, that it was very wrong to borrow that sum 
of money, and 1 am very sure they all think so now. 

The money was borrowed for a special purpose, and, if 
it had been applied for that purpose, it would be all 
right ; but it was diverted to a different purpose entirely. 

9394. Would you consider, in the terms of an amicable 
settlement, that the respondents should be compelled to 
pay the subscribers to the opposition of the Bill of 1850 
their money ? — I think an amicable settlement could 
have been arrived at, when the first Bill was sought for 
by the Town Council, if it had not been for your ob- 
struction. I am quite sure that the parties who pro- 
moted that Bill would have withdrawn it, as subse- 
quently they did, in deference to the wish of the party 
who opposed them; and that it was by your design that 
Bill was proceeded with. 

9395. How much did they offer at that time to the' 
public through you ? — They made no offer, and for this, 
reason : — if you recollect, a meeting was held at which 
you were present; you gave us your opinion that no 
terms should be proposed to them. The parties who 
were promoting the Bill were then most anxious to know 
what terms the other parties would accept. Mr. Rea, 
who was solicitor, appointed by the opponents of the 
Bill, gave them to understand that, if any terms were 
proposed by them, it would militate against them in the 
Committee of the House of Commons. I was asked by 
Mr. Kifk, the member for Derry, who interfered in our 
affairs; — I was asked by Dr. Edgar and other gentlemen, 
and reproached by them for the inconsistency of our 
party in not stating the conditions upon which we 
would agree to the Bill. I said I was not bound by the 
opinion of the party, and they asked had I any objection 
to state the conditions. I sat down in Mr. Coey’s office, 
and then wrote in a very cautious manner — stating that 
it was for myself alone, without any authority from any 
other, party whatever— what were the terms upon which 1 
thought a settlement would be submitted to by the party 
opposed to the special respondents. This was made use 
of by Dr. Edgar, who went to some of the parties in- 
terested. A meeting was then called in the Town Hall ; 
all the special respondents were present, I believe, and 
several other members of the Council ; and at the earnest 
solicitation of Dr. Edgar, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, Mr. Coey, 
and myself, they consented, unconditionally, to with- 
draw their first Bill. They wished to get some guaran- 
tee, but I stated it was utterly impossible for me to give 
them a guarantee, that I had no authority whatever ; 
that it was only as au individual I informed them of the 
terms on which I believed the party with whom I acted 
would consent to an arrangement. Upon the faith of 
agreeing and endeavouring to bring the party to comply 
with those terms, they agreed to withdraw their Bill. 
Subsequently a meeting was- held at which that resoln- 
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tion was confirmed by the Council. In the meantime, 
Mr. Rea, who had been appointed solicitor for the 
parties opposing the Bill, having heard of this, de- 
nounced it, and published in the papers a letter addressed 
to the promoters of the Bill, calling on them not to pay 
any attention to this arrangement, but to proceed with 
the Bill ; and that, if they did not do so, they would 
abandon it at their peril. I believe, in consequence of 
that letter, they were induced to go on with the Bill ; 
but that was a very wrong and improper step, for I am 
quite certain the matter could then have been arranged. 
That was some time in 1857. In February, 1857, the 
first Bill was brought in. 

9390. Was not the first Bill in 1856? and that was 
stopped in consequence of Mr. Keogh delivering judg- 
ment? — I do not recollect that any Bill was brought in 
then ; but I know the first Bill that was contested in 
Parliament is the one I allude to. 

9397. Mr. Major. — That contest, you say, was forced 
on the promoters of the Bill by the matter not being 
settled as you proposed ? 

9398. Witness. — Yes. 

9399. Mr .Rea. — I believe I was thechief culprit on that 
occasion? — You were ; Icharged you with it at the Royal 
Hotel, and withdrew from your society that moment. 

9400. Did you see a Roman Catholic bishop here 
this morning? — Yes. 

9401. Do not you think retaining the good opinion 
of a gentleman holding such a position as he does, not 
only in Belfast but in Ireland, would compensate me 
for the loss of your society? — No doubt; but I think 
if I were to retain the good opinion ot a dozen men, 
and justly lose the good opinion of one, I would be all 
the worse of it. 

9402. With regard to the meeting at the Royal 
Hotel, Mr. Barnett, was not that a most respectable and 
influential meeting? — It was, but there were a dozen 
meetings there. 

9403. Do not you remember that after you stated 
that you should be authorized to make the proposition, 

1 distinctly said I would never make any proposition in 
my own behalf to the Town Council, and that I would 
never advise any of the rate-payers to make a proposi- 
tion ? — I do not recollect what you allude to. 

9404. Do you not recollect that I urged on the rate- 
payers there present, most strongly, the impolicy of 
making any proposition to the respondents? — I have 
reason to believe you did make a private proposition. 

9405. What did I say at that time : did I not argue 
in the strongest manner that no proposition should be 
made to the respondents by the rate-payers? — That is 
what I have already stated ; I thought, by your advice, 
no terms were made. 

9406. Did not the rate-payers listen to my argument? 
— Unquestionably; that is what I have already stated. 

9407. Was there not a resolution carried, with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, that they would do nothing 
except they received from the respondents such a pro- 
position as they might chose to make in writing ? — No. 

9408. Are you sure of that ? — I am ; I know that 
a resolution was come to, and I was the person who 
moved it, which was that the Bill should be opposed ; 
and at this meeting to which 1 allude, the only condi- 
dition which was required from the other party was, 
that they should, unconditionally, withdraw their Bill ; 
1 got them induced to that, and you turned round and 
told them they should proceed with it. 

9409. Did you not tell them you were acting with- 
out authority ? — I did. 

9410. Had you not endeavoured to get authority 
from that meeting ? — I did. 

9411. Did I not state that I had independent rights 
as a relator, no matter what the meeting did ? — No 
doubt you did. 

9412. Do you think it would have been honourable 
in me to allow these parties to yield to your proposition 
without giving them distinct notice that I could not 
be bound by it ? — I think it would have been honour- 
able on your part, when the gentlemen had accepted 
the proposition — after they had agreed, unconditionally, 
to withdraw their Bill — it would have been honourable 



in you, aud it was dishonourable to act otherwise, to 
have then entered into negotiations with them. 

9413. What would you have said if I had allowed 
them to withdraw their Bill, and proceed in Chancery 
to levy my decree ? — That statement of mine went for 
nothing; I showed those gentlemen that I had no au- 
thority to act, but that if they would withdraw their 
Bill unconditionally, Mr. Ferguson, the chairman of 
the meeting, said that they would be surprised at our 
moderation; and it was that induced the gentlemen to 
withdraw their Bill. 

9414. You believe but for me they would have with- 
drawn their Bill ? — I do ; and I believe that Bill would 
not have passed the standing orders of the House but 
for you ; you are perfectly aware that upon that occa- 
sion I charged you with being a traitor before Mr. 
Ferguson, and I said the Bill could not have passed the 
standing orders but for the efforts of a party. You were 
the solicitor appointed by the party ; and I said, “Mr. 
Rea, then, must be the traitor : he is responsible, and 
he must find out who the traitor is, or he must lie under 
the impeachment himself.” 

9415. Did I not tell them that was an insinuation 
against the professional integrity of Mr. Coppock ; and 
I would no longer act for them as clients, if you would 
continue one of them ? — I do not think you did. I 
think you said something about the professional charac- 
ter of Mr. Coppock. 

9416. Was not the result of that, that the meeting 
decided in my favour, and passed a resolution that Mr. 
Coppock and myself were beyond impeachment ; and 
struck your name off the list of subscribers ?- — Yes, on 
my own motion ; which, when recorded, the chairman, 
Mr. Ferguson, refused to put to the meeting ; but I in- 
sisted that he should put the motion, and it was lost. 
They would not allow' me to retire, but Mr. Ferguson 
very properly allowed me to retire. 

9417. Do you mean to say that Mr. Ferguson did 
not distinctly intimate that it would be desirable if j'ou 
were allowed to strike your name off the list ? — I do not. 

9418. Was not your name struck off the list ? — No ; 
my own motion was lost. 

9419. Would it have been fair for me to have let 
those people abandon their Bill of 1857, and proceed to 
levy a decree before they could have been heard in the 
next session ? — I say it was unfair for you to have pro- 
ceeded any farther, after they abandoned the Bill ; con- 
sidering the party you were acting with. 

9420. Do you mean to say that you, by your un- 
authorized acts in Dublin, had a right to deprive me of 
my privileges as a petitioner in the Court of Chancery ? 
— Certainly ; they had a right to bind you when you 
were acting with us in the Royal Hotel, and when the 
only condition required of those gentlemen, was to with- 
draw their Bill — that was done. 

9421. Would you, having subscribed £50, have any 
right to represent gentlemen who subscribed .£3,000 ? 
—I have a light on my own behalf; and I would have 
a right to-morrow, if I could bring about an amicable 
arrangement, to do so. 

9422. Did you happen to know that that worthy, ex- 
cellent man, Mr. John Thomson, had given positive 
directions to proceed with the Bill, at the time you were 
negotiating with him in the Town Hall? — Surely, it 
was no such thing. Mr. Thomson would not have pro- 
ceeded to a meeting in the Town Hall, and be a party 
to the arrangements there made, to the consent there 
given, aud at the same time attempt in an under-hand 
way to do as you say. 

9423. Are you aware that at the very time when 
these negotiations were going on with you, individuals 
were doing their utmost to get leave from the Standing 
Orders Committee to proceed with the Bill ? — I do not. 

9424. Mr. Barnett, do you believe that it was for the 
purpose of obtaining the costs of opposing the Bill in 
the Select Committee, that Mr. Coppock and I permitted 
the Bill to pass the standing orders, when w r e could have 
prevented it? — I do not think you are so base ; but I 
think you were very much chagrined and annoyed that 
any party should have the chance of obtaining an amic- 
able settlement independent of yourself. 
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Mr. Rea. — Unquestionably; anti I never will permitit. 
Witness . — So long as I live I will endeavour to bring 
about an amicable settlement, and I am quite sure it will 
be done in spite of you. 

9425. Are you aware that Mr. Coppock used his ut- 
most influence to prevent the Bill, which you say he 
wilfully allowed to pass the standing orders, from 
'retting a second reading? — I never said he wilfully 
allowed it to pass ; you are the only person I charge 
with treachery. 

9426. What, treachery did I commit ? Is it that I 
would not allow you and other men who incurred none 
of my risk in Chancery, to deprive me of rights, won at 
the hazard of my life ?— You, and every person at the 
meeting stated, that if the parties who were promoting 
the Bill would consent to withdraw it unconditionally, 
we would negotiate with them. I say it was treachery ; 
treachery not only to yourself, but every person con- 
nected with it, after they had consented to your own 
proposition, not to allow them to stick to what they had 
agreed to do, and withdraw the Bill ; but you published 
a°letter in the newspapers, denouncing the arrange- 
ments, even the conditions that you required yourself, 
and you called upon them to proceed with the Bill. 

9427. Had I not a perfect right to do so? — No. 

9428. Did not you say that after I received intima- 
tion from the Attorney-General, in February, that I 
should enter into negotiations with them? — I did so. 
You never entered into negotiations with them. 

9429. But, are you aware that after the Attorney- 
GeueraJ delivered judgment, refusing to stay the suit 
with my consent, I received an intimation from him 
that I should enter into negotiation ? — The Attorney- 
General gave a very different opinion from yours. 

9430. How did he happen altogether to yield to the 
argument of my counsel, and refuse the application 
made on the other side? — Just because the party would 
not comply with the letter of Messrs. Valentine and 
Coey. 

9431. Are you sure of that? — I am. 

9432. That shows how little you know about it? — I 
know that from him, and I know it from his successor, 
the late Attorney-General. 

9433. On your oath, do not you know that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, when repeatedly pressed with claim after claim 
forced upon him, refused to interfere ? — I never heard 
of any claim being pressed upon him. 

9434. Are you not aware that Mr. Fitzgerald told 
everybody.else who took the liberty of speaking privately 
with him, that lie would do nothing whatever to inter- 
fere with the course of justice, unless upon the substan- 
tial consent of all parties interested in the matter ? — I 
am well aware that Mr. Fitzgerald would not do any 
tiling to interfere with the course of justice — I am per- 
fectly well aware of that ; but I am perfectly well aware 
what you stated is the case is not a fact. 

9435. Are you not aware that Mr. Fitzgerald dis- 
tinctly stated to every person who applied to him, that, 
without the substantial consent of all parties interested, 
lie would do nothing affecting their rights? — I am 
aware the contrary is the fact, so far as l ain concerned 
myself. I know nothing of what he said to other people ; 
but what lie said to myself was quite correct and proper. 

9436. That he would interfere ? — That he would in- 
terfere, totally irrespective of J ohn Rea, the solicitor. 

9437. Do you mean to say he would not have heard 
John Rea before that, as Mr. Keogh did ? — No doubt. 

9438. Did not the Earl of Carlisle refuse to interfere ? 
— I really do not know. 

9439. Did not Mr. Ilorsman, Chief Secretary, refuse 
to interfere? — 1 had an interview with Mr. Ilorsman, 
in London, and I know that he was exceedingly anxious 
to have the matter amicably arranged. 

9440. Did you not, by authority of some of the par- 
ties for whom you were acting, the respondents, in vain 
intimate that if they interfered, a member of the Liberal 
party should be returned ? — I never interfered for the 



9441. Did you ever give an intimation to the political 
officers of the Government, that if the Government in- 
terfered, it should be upon the understanding that a 



friend of ours should be returned to Parliament? — I Sept. 16 
never entered into any understanding or arrangement 
with the political officers of the Government relating to 
the affairs of Belfast. 

9442. Did you never even drop it suggestively ? — No. 

9443. You were not one of the deputation who went 
to Mr. Richard Davis, and asked him to resign ? — No. 

9444. Do you happen to know that the Parliamen- 
tary opposition, which you think should not have been 
proceeded with, was successful to the extent of compel- 
ling the Town Council to withdraw the Bill? — Yes, 
they were compelled to withdraw the Bill. 

9445. And was not that the Bill containing almost 
every provision it is sought, by permission of the Com- 
missioners, to induce them to recommend to Parliament ? 

— I cannot say. 

9446. Was there not in the Bill a provision for a 
Collector-General ? — I believe there was. I do not re- 
collect the provisions of the Bill. 

9447. But you know, Mr. Barnett, that in a year 
afterwards, the Town Council gentlemen introduced a 
a Bill containing not one of those provisions, but refer- 
ring to the Chancery suit only ? — I do not know. 

9448. Are you aware that they refused to put in that 
suggestion referring to the appointment of the Collector- 
General, which was in the Bill of 1857 ?— I am not. 

9449. And that they struck every one of those clauses 
out ? — I believe they were struck out. 

9450. Did you ever hear that all those returns were 
only introduced for the purpose of padding, to enable 
them to slip through other compulsory settlements of 
the Chancery suit? — No; I only know this, that the 
Bill did not contain any provisions for the reform of the 
franchise. 

9451. Do you happen to know that in 1858, after the 
contest had lasted for more than three weeks, the Com- 
mittee decided on throwing out the second Bill in toto ? 

— Yes ; that is a matter of history now. 

9452. With reference to the point, as to whether this 
debt, or such portion as you think should be put on the 
town, should be put, do you really think that after 
£200,000 have been borrowed on the faith of the rating 
powers of the Act of 1845, that it would be fair to the 
poorer classes of the community that the rate should be 
doubled to indemnify the respondents ? — I do not think 
the rates would be double. I do not think it would be 
fair to • double the rates under the circumstances. 

9453. If the rate be equalized, would not the effect 
be to levy a three-shilling rate on the town; that is 
double the one-and-sixpenny rate ? — I do not think it 
would. 

9454. What is the meaning of equalizing the rate ? — 

I mean that, if there be three shillings rated on £1,000, 
and one shilling on another £1,000, the average would 
be two shillings on a £1,000. 

9455. Your idea would be this, that the one-and-six- 
penny rate would be raised by sixpence? — My idea 
would be this, that the rate would be assimilated, that 
there would be a uniform rate, and the full amount raised 
would be about the same. 

9456. Could a greater injury be inflicted on the 
humbler classes ? — It is not the humbler classes that 
would pay the rate. 

9457. Mr. Barnett, if a man's house be valued at £80, he 
now can be only charged three shillings upon it ; and if a 
man’s house is valued at £20 per year, he can be charged 
one and-sixpence. If this bq an equal rate upon the £80 
house, does not that man pay four times the amount 
that the other man pays ? — It seems to me that it would 
bear equally on all the parties. 

9458. A house valued at £8 would be liable to pay 
a charge of Is. 6 d. in the pound, taking the maximum 
rate, and an £80 house should only be charged the maxi- 
mum rate of 3s. ? — Precisely. 

9459. That is to say, when the premises are ten times 
more valuable, the small houses would be liable for 
half? — The premises under that rate of taxation, though 
ten times more valuable, would pay twenty times as 
much taxes. 

9460. Mr. Barnett, would you think it fair, in case of 
an equalization of the rate, that there should be pro- 
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visions in the Bill compelling the landlord to pay half 
the rate which the occupier should pay in the first in- 
stance ? — In rny opinion that would not be fair. 

9461. Do not you believe that the rate-payers ought 
to get the costs of the Bill of 1850, and their costs 
thrown off the town? — I cannot say that the rate-payers 
should get the costs — they never asked for costs. There 
was a large sum of money subscribed to oppose the 
Council, on principle. 

9462. Suppose the rate-payers of the out-boundary 
expended £3,000, or £4,000, in opposing the two Bills 
of the Town Council in Parliament, do not you believe 
that the money should be paid to them before their 
property should be saddled with the taxes? — Not a 
fraction : I think they had no just ground to go upon. 

9463. You differ from the Committee? — 1 agree with 
the party with whom I am acting in Belfast : we consi- 
dered the subject, as I said before, and came to a solemn 
vote upon it; and Mr. Coates, one of the out-boundary 
men voted against them. 

9464. Do you think that Mr. Cameron and other 
gentlemen should be bound by your solemn votes? — I 
think they should be bound by the majority of the rate- 
payers, and I am quite sure they derived as much benefit 
from the improvement of the town as any other parties 
whatever. 

9465. Do yon think they should be bound by the 
majority of the rate-payers, although the majority of 
the rate-payers, of whom I am one, have clear adverse 
interests to press ? — What do you mean. . 

9466. Do not you know that the rate-payers in the 
old borough' have clear adverse interests? — That is 
assuming that they have a right to exemption, which 
I deny. I say the circumstances are all alike. 

9467. Have they not a right to have any question 
which may incidentally arise decided upon by a double 
tribunal ? — To be sure they have. 

9 168. Do not you think that the opinion of a Select 
Committee of eighty-five English gentlemen is more 
valuable than that of the rate-payers of the minor 
borough ? — I do not think it is. 

9469. Mr. Copingcr. — Have they as much right to 
complain as the people in other back parts of the town 
have to complain of the improvement of Anne-street, 
when the benefit is far removed ; has not their property 
doubled and trebled in value, while the others have 
been depressed? — I know people who have property 
in the borough depressed by the new works, and I know 
that property has been doubled and tabled in value by 
the improvements. 

9470. Mr. Rea. — Except throwing the £36,000 be- 
longing to Mr. Thomson off the rates, what benefit would 
you give the out-boundary men from the Chancery 
suit? — I would give no benefit to the out-boundary 
men, beyond that which I would give to the in-bound- 
ary men. 

9471. You would not put any of the £36,000 on 
them ? — I would not put any of the £36,000 on any 
party ; but this is merely an opinion of my own. 

9472. I suppose you think we should not press that 
point with regard to the mal-appropriation of the gas 
money? — I think the mal-appropriation, if you chose to 
call it so, of the gas money was for the benefit of the 
town. I do not think it would be for the benefit of the 
town if the £50,000 had keen laid out in gas works. 

9473. If we incumbered ourselves with the debt of 
£200,000, whether properly or improperly applied, do 



you not believe that we ought to have all the property 
that was bought with that £200,000 ? — I think the 
town should have the property which it paid for, and I 
think the £200,000, including the £50,000 which is 
disputed about, should be settled at once ; there should 
be no discussion about it, the thing has been settled 
long ago in the minds of the people, that the £50,000 
should be admitted. I think the first thing to do is 
to legalize the £48,000 borrowed from innocent people. 

9474. May there not be difficulties in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords: supposing the Bill 
could not pass at all, even if we all agree, and no single 
rate-payer differs ? — I think the Bill can pass in spite of 
all the opposition of the whole town of Belfast, if the 
Government of the country think proper, and if the 
Government of the country think it is for the benefit of 
Belfast to bring in a Bill to settle the matter in dispute. 
They have no right to look to us for information, 
because we are not able to agree amongst ourselves. 

9475. You think they can do that in spite of the ex- 
Government of the country ? — I think they are omnipo- 
tent to do any thing they like, by a majority of the 
representatives of the nation. 

947 6. Supposing it be impossible to have a legislative 
remedy in consequence of constitutional difficulties? — 
Well, if it be impossible to have a legislative remedy 
then it is no matter. I can give you an answer, or not, 
as I think proper ; but I do not see what possible ad- 
vantage the town should derive from that, for it is only 
keeping up the bad feeling of irritation and enmity that 
exists at present, and make it perhaps interminable ; 
but if you persist with your Bill in Chancery to the very 
utmost extent, I do not think it will be any great loss 
to the special respondents. 

9477. Why do you think it would not be any great 
loss ?- — I do not think they could be made responsible 
for one shilling of the £84,000. I think the effect of 
the proceeding would be to keep that for the purpose of 
any claims. If a decree were given against them, they 
would have the property, and that would be a serious 
amount of compensation. 

9478. Are you not aware that the parties who lent 
the £45,000 would have a prior lien upon the property 
purchased with their money, to any claim the respon- 
dents might make ? — I consider that as to the parties 
who have innocently lent that money, and who have 
been very unhandsomely treated by you, as well as 
others, if Parliament does not legalize their claim, they 
have no claim against any persons whatever. 

9479. Do you think it would be for the benefit of the 
unsecured creditors if Mr. Thomson, who got the money, 
should pay it back at his earliest convenience. Do you 
not think it would be the fairest way for the Belfast Bank 
to pay the money immediately, and trust to their chance 
of recovery ? — I think it would be very liberal and fair. 
Perhaps they would innocently put the Belfast Bank in 
the shoes of the party who lost it, and do every thing 
possible that they could to fully reimburse the Belfast 
Bank. 

9480. You think it would be very fair of the Belfast 
Bank to assume the position of the unsecured creditors? 
— Nothing could be more generous. 

9481. Supposing Mr. Thomson would be kind enough 
to do that now before Saturday evening, do you not be- 
lieve he would get any money back that could be shown 
to have been laid out ? — I do not think he would trust 
you. 



Robert M. Carson, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



9482. Mr. CarsoD,. I believe you are a merchant of 
Belfast ? — I am. 

9483. How long have you been engaged in business 
in this town ? — About twenty years. 

9484. You are aware of the character of the litigation 
now pending in the Court of Chancery? — I am. 

9485. Are you of opinion it would be for the 
benefit of Belfast that it should be adjusted?— De- 
cidedly. 

9486. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 



which should be adopted in adjusting it; if so state it ? 
— I was of opinion decidedly, and I am so still, that the 
award made by Messrs. Dunville, Macnamara, Lemon, 
and Bristoe should have been carried out ; and I think 
tlie parties who are obstructors of that award did not 
act a very honourable part. 

9487. There was a certain sum mentioned in that 
award ; in consequence of that not having been carried 
out, as you say, are you of opinion that any deductions 
should be made from that account? — I am ; the ex- 
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M »s«s : inasmuch u I consider tint the award was just Suppose Mr. Bristoe had don. ao I would consider it 

il the time I consider that any expenses the re- perfectly fair. . . , Robert M. 3 

students hive been put to since, of any kind, should 9503. Would you not consider it an excessively - c ^n. 4 

be deducted from the amount. I have no idea liow picious proceeding!— Not in the least. , 

° b tb 9504. If tlie document, tlie latter P ortlon of whlch 

“MSS IsTyour opinion, Mr. Carson, mixing with turns out to have been made from a lawyer's draft was 
large classes of the inhabitants of Belfast, that the - — that on the face of it illegal and corrupt 1- 



award was considered by those gentlemen satisfactory, 
and that the gentlemen who made it were perfectly 
competent to do so 1— Most decidedly: with the great 
majority of both parties with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, of all shades of politics, there is but one 
opinion — that the award should be carried out. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 



not that on the face of it illegal and corrupt?— 
I am not aware of it being made out from a lawyer’s 
draft, or being illegal or corrupt. 

9505. Did you hear Mr. Bristoe say he had a writ- 
ten memorandum relative to the construction of that 
award from Mr. Bruce, which he did not produce? — I 
was not here when he was examined. 

9506. If there was any such written memorandum 
with regard to the construction of the award drawn by 



9489. Would it niter your opinion, Mr. .toon, if it 2>S5 



came to your knowledge that it was deliberately 
constructed, that it could not be carried out? — la 
not sure of that. 

9490. If circumstances were proved to you trom 
which you would be compelled to infer that the do- 
cument, called the award, was deliberately constructed 
in such a way as that it could not possibly be car- 
ried out ?— If I had proof that the parties who gave 
that award constructed it in such a way as that it could 
not be carried out, then I would alter my opinion ; 

but I believe quite the contrary to be the case. 

9491. You believe them incapable of such a thing? 



acting with Messrs. Dunville and Macnamara ?— I do 
not think so. 

9507. And do you think that Mr. Bruce should have 
been the sole advising lawyer for the four arbitrators ? 
— I do not know whether he was the sole advising 
lawyer. I know any one of the arbitrators, or all of 
them, may have consulted any party in Belfast, lawyer 
or merchant. 

9508. You are brother-in-law, I believe, to Messrs. 
Robert and J ohn Lindsay ? — I am. 

9509. Did either of them ever tell you, that before 
this award was submitted to the Liberal rate-payers, a 



n °9493. Mr. Rea .- Would it alter your opinion with award before the respondents signed the document ?- 
regard to the matter, if you understood that after I never heard them say 
this recommendation was made, insisting upon the 



return of ten of the Liberal party, the respondents 
should have insisted upon their right to nominate 
these men?— Well, I think they should have left the 
Liberal party to nominate their own men. 

9494. Suppose the parties having the custody of the 
money agreed to be lodged under the deposit receipts, 
had refused to pay it after the Act was passed, will 
you tell me how they could be compelled to do so ( 

— I believe, if the money was lodged in the bank m 
deposit receipts, the bank would pay it. 

9495. Are you quite sure of that? — I am. 

9496. Suppose an injunction were applied for in the 
Court of Chancery upon the ground that the transac- 
tion, whether honourably intended or not, was on the 
face of it corrupt?— I do not know the power of the 
Lord Chancellor ; but I never knew a deposit receipt 
refused to be paid upon any bank in Belfast. 

9497. Are you aware that Messrs. Dunville and 
Macnamara went into that matter as merchants, without 
the control or advice of any solicitor or counsel?— I 
am not aware ; but I believe they could do it very 
well with a solicitor or counsel, very probably better 

9498. Do you happen to know that there was a dis- 
tinct and honourable understanding that there should 
be no interference whatsoever by any laws, with any 
of those four gentlemen ?— I do not know what their 
arrangements were. 

9499. Before they sat at all did you know that { — 

I did not. . 

9500. Are you not aware that there was no limit 
whatsoever put on Messrs. Dunville and Macnamara ex- 
cept one point, that they were not to consent to less 
than twenty men ? — I am not aware. 

9501. Did you ever understand, from the time the 
arbitrators came to sit, that it was in vain for any 
one to act on the part of the Liberals, except that 
there was a list of persons submitted as likely candi- 
dates?— I never heard they were interfered with in 
any way. 

9502. Was it honourable or fair, Mr. Carson, or 
would you have done it if you were in the place of 
Mr. Bristoe, to have held private interviews with Mr. «*. 

Bruce, in the absence of any of the other arbitrators, much to it, but I do not see kw that ^ 
and to have taken from Mr. Bruce a written memoran- managed ; the ratepayers ha e 
dum referring to the construction of that award?— in their own hands. 



9510. Did you hear at the time that Mr. Macnamara 
had told the meeting of the Liberal rate-payers, he 
being the senior arbitrator for them and of course 
their spokesman, that he had taken care not to bind 
them down, and that they should only be bound by 
that recommendation in case they chose then and there 
to adopt it? — I heard something Mr. Macnamara had 
said, but I am not sure exactly that that is it. 

9511. Are you aware that he was strongly under the 
impression tliat the election of twenty men was pro- 
vided for in that document? — I never heard before that 
he said so. 

9512. And that the stipulation with regard to the ten 
was only the first election?—! never heard that before. 

9513. Now, is it not likely, Mr. Carson, that a num- 
ber of merchants in Belfast, putting the lawyers out 
of the question, might conscientiously differ amongst 
themselves as to whether a certain act was a breach of 
faith or not, without being guilty of a breach of faith 
on one side or the other ?— Perhaps we may differ as to 
what is a breach of faith. 

9514. Have you not heard many a time breaches of 
faith charged most solemnly on gentlemen who were 
guilty of no breach of faith at all? — I have. 

9515. Is there any thing more likely to arise, even 
in amicable negotiations, than the charge of breach of 
faith after it is broken up ? — It might arise. 

9516. Does it not generally arise?— It is not so 

general. . .. , 

9517. And in all family disputes, the more intimate 
and affectionate parties are in the first instance, the 
more likely are they to charge all manner of crimes in 
the event of their differing?— I am not sure about that. 

9518. Would it not very much facilitate a settle- 
ment if the charge of breach of faith on both sides was 
broken up ?— I think it would be very proper if parties 
would cease charging each other with breach of faith. 

9519. And have as little recrimination as possible ? — 
Yes ; I am always fond of peace. 

95^0. Suppose seventeen men were put m of that 
party, Mr. Carson, before the Commissioners eave 
town, do not you think it would very much facilitate 
--i amicable settlement?— I think it would tend very 
- • ■ ■ 1 - 1 — be done or 
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9521. Have not the rate-payers, like other organized 
men, commanders, generals, colonels, and lieutenant- 
colonels? — They have, but some of them are very 
violent men. 

9522. But suppose General v Thomson asked Lieut. - 
General J. N. E. Lindsay to get a number of full pri- 
vates interested in each ward to help to return so many 
Liberals, do not you think they would be returned ? — 
It would be very difficult to do ; the lower orders of 
Conservatives are very difficult to manage ; if left to 
the upper, respectable class, it might be arranged. 

9523. Mr. Carson, do not you think there has been 
a vast amount of exaggeration with regard to the mis- 
chief done to the town by the Chancery suit ? — I do 
not think there has ; there may have been in some 
quarters, but I believe the evil is very great. 

9524. Are you very sure, Mr. Carson, that gentle- 
men looking to their own interests, and not able to 
atteml much to public and political matters, sometimes 
confuse the causes which led to the Chancery suit with 
the Chancery suit itself? — Many persons might confuse 
one thing with another, to a small extent. 

9525. Has not this investigation led to a considerable 
amount of passion on both sides, not only in this court- 
house but in the town ? — It affects the town. 

9526. Does it not exist, even in the rural districts, 
to some extent ? — To a small extent. 

9527. Did not the contest of 1858, during the time it 
was going on in London, create a great deal of ani- 
mosity and bad feeling in the town ? — I considered so. 

9528. Was it not since something approaching ter- 
rific, when the telegram came in that the preamble was 
not proven ? — Very considerable. 

9529. Did not the Parliamentary contest in 1857 
produce an exciting effect on the citizens of Belfast? — 
Not so much. 

9530. Do you think I am to be blamed for the two 
Parliamentary contests, and for this inquiry ? — I think 
a great deal, of course, ought to be imputed to you, for 
the late Parliamentary contest, especially since the 
award, a great deal of blame attaches to you. 

9531. Would you not say there was far more ani- 
mosity caused in Belfast by those three desperate con- 
tests before Parliament and the Commissioners than 
during the time of the accounts being inquired into in 
the Master's office ?- — Much about the same. 

9532. Mr. Copinger. — Would the contest have taken 
place if the Chancery suit had not been there ? 

9533. Witness. — Well, it would occur to me not. 

9534. Mr. Rea. — Now, just tell me who promoted 
those applications in Parliament? — The special re- 
spondents. 

9535. And did not their opponents act strictly on 
the defensive ? — I cannot positively state. 

9536. What do you believe ? — Belief, I suppose, is 
not evidence. 

9537. Do not you believe it was the special ' re- 
spondents? — I believe it was the Government. 

9538. At whose instance? — I have not heard. 

9539. Did not you hear, Mr. Carson, from Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, that the Solicitor-General at first refused to 
interfere at all, and then he was pestered out of his life, 
and was threatened with the loss of his seat, if lie did 
not use his influence with the Government to issue this 
Commission ? — I did not. I never heard of it. 

9540. Did not three-fourths of this enmity and bad 
feeling you refer to arise, not from the Chancery suit, 
but from the unconstitutional efforts of the respondents, 
and their friends, to get out of it? — I consider their 
efforts were not unconstitutional ; they were perfectly 
constitutional. 



9541. Well, from their constitutional efforts to o- e t 
rid of it ? — It partly arose from that. 

9542. And from the attempts to get an ex post facto 

law passed, against the will of their opponents ? Of 

course, from all those causes there was excitement in the 
town. 

9543. Do not yon believe, Mr. Carson, if the Chancery 
suit were settled this moment, the excitement, which, in 
reality arose from political and religions opinions, would 
continue in Belfast ? — Well, I do not see any prospect 
of its immediate abatement, whether there is a settle- 
ment or not. 

9544. It is inconvenient, is it not, to the respon- 
dents ? — Very inconvenient, I believe. 

9545. Some of them have been made insolvent by it ? 
— So I have heard. 

9546. With regard to persons of real substance in 
the Chancery suit, do not you very well know that 
they have sustained no material mercantile injury 
by its continuance? — I believe they have all, less or more. 

9547. Do you think it has injured the Messrs] 
Lindsay in any way in the English markets, or Bel- 
fast ? — Well, I believe, they had some inquiries made. 

9548. What about the inquiries ? — Whenever in- 
quiries are made they are always injurious. 

9549. Do not commercial travellers make inquiries ? 
— Frequently. 

9550. Do not they immediately receive an answer to 
the inquiry ; a satisfactory answer ? — I believe so. 

9551. And were not all the inquiries that were made, 
with regard to the other respondents occupying similar 
positions, similarly answered ?— Well, if their standing 
was as good I would say so. 

9552. Do you know any of the real solvent respon- 
dents who lost a customer or lost one shilling by the 
continuance of the Chancery suit?— I do not; they may 
have lost it ; I do not know of it. 

9553. Mr. Copirtger.— Is it not a matter well under- 
stood in commercial places, that a doubt has brought 
down frequently great houses, which, if it were not for 

that doubt, would have existed for a long time ? I 

believe so ; the fact of a doubt has frequently brought 
down houses. 

9554. Mr. Rea — Has not far greater injury resulted 
from the names of persons being connected with some 
late bankruptcy than ever resulted from the continuance 
of this litigation — some of the large bankruptcies that 

have occurred within the last two years ? I believe 

there has been considerable injury, but I am not pre- 
pared to state what degree. 

9556. Are you aware. Mr. Carson, that we had an 
almost entire cessation of party rioting in 1855 and 

1856 ? — I believe the cessation had nothing whatever to 
do with the Chancery suit. 

9557. Do not you believe that there was a cessation 
of rioting?— If iny memory serves me, we had a couple 
of years’ cessation. 

9558. During the couple of years, was not the Chan- 
cery suit proceeding most vigorously? — Yes; it was 
going on. 

9559. Was not the rioting begun in 1857 ? — I think 
so ; it was not begun then, it was revived. 

9560. In 1857, did you ever hear any person ever 
dreaming for a moment of attributing the rioting to the 
Chancery suit ?— No ; I cannot say I have, I never im- 
puted it to it. 

9561. Mr . Macdonogh — Did you oppose the Bill of 

1857 ?— No ; I did not. 

9562. You have been asked whether you are the 
brother-in-law of Messrs. Lindsay; I believe your 
opinions and theirs are not in accordance ? — No. 
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9563. Mr. Sinclair, I believe you are one of the 
merchants of Belfast, most extensively engaged in busi- 
ness ? — Yes. 

9564. I believe you are in the provision trade ? — 
Yes ; I am in the provision trade, and in the shipping. 

9565. Can you tell me, if you remember, to what 



your premises are valued for police purposes ? — I know 
the police tax paid last year was £97. 

9566. You paid that? — Yes. 

9567. That must have been upon a very large valu- 
ation, of course ? — I do not recollect the valuation. 

9568. Do you happen to recollect what the price of 
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the ground is, which you paid for your owu premises 
which you built, I believe? — About £400. 

9569. Mr. Sinclair, are you of opinion that this liti- 
gation going on is injurious to Belfast, or otherwise? 
—There can be no doubt that it is injurious; I think so. 

9570. Are you of opinion that the matters now in 
litigation, should be adjusted and arranged ? — Yes ; I 
would be very glad to see it done. 

9571. Do you think, on public grounds, it would be 
for the benefit of the town ?— I think it would. 

9572. Have you formed any opinion, Mr. Sinclair, as 
to the terms that ought to be framed in adjusting this 
litigation ? — I cannot say that. I have turned very little 
attention to the matter, and to the affairs of the Town 
Council, I am happy to say. 

9573. There is an unsecured debt, as it is called, for 
£84,000 ; do you think the persons to whom that is 
due, should get valid security ? — I think they should. 

9574. The town keeping the property ?— Yes. 

9575. The respondents in the case, for whom I appear, 
have offered to pay all the costs ; do you consider 
that a fair proposition ? — I could scarcely answer that 
question. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

9576. I think you stated that you were connected 
with the shipping, and were in the provision trade? — 
I am ; and connected with the shipping interest. 

9577. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that 
there has been a vast increase of that particular interest 
in the town, as regards the tonnage ? — Yes ; very large. 

9578. Has the increase been facilitated by the im- 
provements of the Harbour Commissioners. Have they 
attended to the benefit of the port? — Yes; they have 
attended to the benefit of the port. 

9579. They have attended to the benefit of the port? 
—I could not say that the shipping interest has been 
very largely increased by the improvements of the har- 
bour, for a large portion of the shipping of Belfast does 
not come here at all ; but I apprehend the facilities and 
conveniences are increased. That refers more to the 
coasting trade than the foreign trade, in which our 
ships are almost exclusively employed. 

9580. I suppose that also refers to the steamers, as 
the media of communication between England and Scot- 
land? — Yes. 

9581. Large accommodation has been afforded to 
them ? — Yes. 

9582. Now, with respect to the markets; were you 
engaged in the provision trade, prior to the alteration 
and improvements of the markets ? — Yes, sir, we were ; 
the markets were held opposite our own place formerly. 
When we engaged in business, twenty-four years ago, 
they were held in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
place in Tomb-street. The market was held every day ; 
the pork-market in the open street. 

95S3. Was the pork laid out along the side of the 
streets? — It was; and in the business streets, extending 
almost a quarter of a-mile up Donegal -street and W ari ng- 
street; not every day, but two or three days in the week 
in the season. 

9584. Are you of opinion that the transference of 
the markets from that public place to the present loca- 
lity is a great improvement? — With respect to the 
particular place, personally, I consider it is the contrary; 
as regards my own interests ; but I consider it is a 
benefit to the general public, particularly so to the 
country people. 

9585. Though it is to yourself a personal inconve- 
nience it is a convenience to others ? — Yes, and an ad- 
vantage. 

9586. But the present consideration is that of the 
public ? — I think so ; I do not know any of the public 
that are not benefited, unless the publicans, whose shops 
were in the immediate neighbourhood, and, of course, 
suffered severely. 

9587. But to ground purchasers and the public it was 
a substantial benefit? — 1 think so. 

9588. Now, to the general trade— that is the gentlemen 
who are engaged in the same trade as you are — putting 



aside the advantage and convenience to yourself, is not Sept.16, 1858. 

the removal of the market advantageous? — I do not think 

it is an advantage to the trade ; I would not say it was. g; nc j a i r> 

9589. You conceive that it is an advantage to the 
community and an advantage for the country people ? — 

I do. It removes the market further from the places of 
business. To those engaged in it they have further to 
go and to return, and in that respect it is an inconve- 
nience. 

9590. But, then, private inconvenience is not to be 
compared with the general convenience of the public at 
large ? — Certainly not. 

9591. Have you resided in Belfast all your life ? — Yes. 

9592. You know the former condition of things and 
the contrast they present to the present ? — Yes. 

9593. The opening out of the approaches from Anne- 
street, all the improvements that have been made, the 
erection of a new Custom-house ; have not those im- 
provements been valuable, and considerably for the be- 
nefit of the town ? — I think they have. 

9594. Mr. Copingei-. — Have they in a sanitary point 
of view ? — Very decidedly so, particularly in Victoria- 
street; the taking away of the old bouses, which were 
a nuisance, has been beneficial both in a moral and sani- 
tary point of view. 

9595. Was it in a commercial point of view ? — Beyond 
all doubt, it was. 

Cross-exam iued by Mr. Rea. 

9596. Would you not think it fair, Mr. Sinclair, from 
what you know of the town for the last sixteen years, 
that three-fourths, at any rate, of the rate-payers should 
testify their consent in writing to a plan of settlement, 
before any settlement should be forced upon the town ? 

— I think it would be a very difficult matter to get the 
opinion of three-fourths of the rate-payers in writing. 

9597. Mr. Major.— Before there should be any settle- 
ment of this misunderstanding, are you of opinion that 
three-fourths of the rate-payers should concur in it ? — 

I think they should ; as to the matter of getting it in 
writing, that would be very difficult. 

9598. Mr. Rea. — Then, you think that before any 
settlement should be forced upon the town, three-fourths 
of the rate-payers should approve of it? — The majority 
of the town should approve of it at any rate. 

9599. But do not you believe that the majority of the 
rate-payers have, from year to year, approved of pro- 
ceedings which were not only improper but notoriously 
immoral ? — No, I do not know that. 

9600. Suppose the majority of the rate-payers you 
speak of, could be influenced by malignant, sectarian or 
political passions in coming to a decision on this financial 
question, do you believe it would be just to compel the 
minority to abide by this decision ? — I would not take 
that for granted. 

9601. Now, with regard to the invalid securities — if 
Mr. John Thomson was anxious to give Dr. Edgar and 
his friends the £45,000, and had not the money, do not 
you think that the Northern and Belfast Banks would 
lend it to him for so good a purpose on good security? 

— I think they would : I do not think he would require 
their assistance. 

9602. Is it the money Mr. Thomson wants, or the in- 
clination to pay? — I cannot judge the man’s motives. 

9603. Would it not much facilitate an amicable settle- 
ment, if Mr. Thomson would pa}' Dr. Edgar, the clergy- 
men, the widows, and the orphans, forthwith ? — Un- 
doubtedly it would, if he chose to do so — perhaps your 
eloquence would induce him. 

9604. Do not you believe that Mr. Thomson could 
easily pay the money if he liked ? — I think he could, 
twice as much. 

9605. Do not you believe that, even if I were to re- 
sist it with all the terrific power attributed to me by 
my opponents, the town of Belfast, in my despite, might 
hereafter repay Mr. Thomson any amount of money 
that he could show to have been properly expended on 
the town of Belfast? — Well, I think it would. 

9606. You think he could get the money in despite 

of me? Yes ; I know the Belfast people are lionour- 

2 R 
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able, and pay their proper debts, tbeir just and honour- 
able debts. 

9607. Suppose in this £87,000, which is admitted to 
be illegal, and which they seek to charge upon the 
town, I could show improper items to the extent of 
£7,000 or £8,000, should I not, in your opinion, be 
permitted time to examine those accounts, and to strike 
off the items ; do you think it would be fair, because 
there is an illegal debt of immense amount, that small 
sums which could be decidedly objected to, should be 
struck off?— I think they should, if they were shown 
to be such. 

9608. Did you lend any money to the Town Council 
in this scrape ? — No. 

9609. Did not some of your relations lend some ? — 
Not that 1 am aware of.. 

9610. I thought Dr. Edgar lent some ?— I believe he 
did. 

9611. Are not you a relative of his ? — Yes. 

9612. Tell me, has not great inconvenience been 
caused by the non-payment of this money? — I have 
heard so ; I do not know of my own knowledge, but I 
have heard there was. 

9613. Mr. Macdonogh has been asking you, with re- 
gard to May’s fields, north, do not you believe, from 
your knowledge of the pork trade, that it would be 
highly inconvenient to merchants and farmers, if the 
pork market were to be removed from May’s fields, north, 
where it is now, to May’s fields, south ? — It would bo in- 
convenient to the merchants ; I do not know that it 
would to farmers ; any thing which would place it at 
a greater distance from their places of business, would 
be inconvenient to the merchants. 

9614. Did not the merchants complain very much, 
at the time of its being removed from Dock Ward to 
May’s fields, north ? — They did. 

9615. In consequence of the width of thoroughfare 
in the wide Streets, in the Dock Ward where it was held, 
was it not held without particular inconvenience to the 
public ? — There was very great inconvenience in some 
places. 

9616. Would you prefer it to remain in May fields, 
north, or have it taken to May fields, south ? — I would 
prefer its remaining where it is, to removing it any 
further. 

9617. Do not you think, if further ground were re- 
quired for markets, in consequence of the increase of 
the town, that it would be advisable to have it on the 



Antrim side of the town, at any future period? — Ido 
not know, that would be farther still than at May’s 
fields, south. 

9618. But would it not be exceedingly convenient 
for the Antrim farmers? — Fora small portion. 

9619. Have you any idea of the amount of money 
which was probably wasted by the system pursued by 
the Belfast Corporation ; have you any opinion on that 
subject? — I have not. 

9620. You have not given any particular attention 
to the matter ? — No, I have not. 

9621. But were you aware from time to time, and 
before ever you took any trouble about the matter, that 
there were constant complaints made of the manner in 
which the Corporation were acting ? — I have heard 
complaints, of course. 

9622. Was not one of those complaints, that they 
were leaving too much in the hands of Mr. Bates ? — 
Yes, I have heard that statement. 

9623. Mr. Gopinger. — Did you ever hear it from any 
person connected with the Council? — Not from the 
Council; I heard it brought as a charge at election 
times; that is all the times I ever heard it. 

Mr. Rea Did you not frequently hear remonstrances 

with regard to the collection of taxes ? 

9624. Mr. Major. — Did you ever hear a specific 
charge made against the Council, with respect to ab- 
staining from the collection of the rates? — I have heard 
that the officers neglected to collect some of them, at 
the time of the, general election. 

9625. From whom did you hear that? — They were 
merely rumours. 

9626. Mr. Rea. — Did you frequently hear remon- 
strances, from the first men in the towu, against the 
system of allowing Mr. Bates to apply for so many Bills 
to Parliament, in so short a space of time ?— I have 
heard objections to it, but I have no very distinct re- 
collection. 

9627. Were you one of the opponents of the Bill of 
1850 ? — Not that I am aware of. 

9628. Do not you remember attending a meeting, 
held at the Commercial Buildings? — No, I do not; I 
believe 1 was present ; I have no recollection of it. 

9629. Do you believe that the rate-payers, of the 
outer and inner boroughs, if they are to be taxed 
compulsorily, should be iudemnified as to Parliamentary 
costs ? — Yes, I think they should. 



George Matear, Esq., exa 

9630. Mr. Matear, I believe you are an extensive 
ship agent in Belfast? — Yes, I am. 

9631. Have you been so for a great number of years ? 
— Yes, a great many years. 

9632. How many would you say? — Upwards of forty. 

9633. Do you remember what your premises are 
valued at on the quays ? — I think it is £200 per year. 

9634. Do not you think, Mr. Matear, it would be for 
the benefit of the public if the matters now in litiga- 
tion were arranged ? — I do, decidedly. 

9635. Do not you think the continuance of the liti- 
gation is injurious to the town ? — I do. 

9636. I believe you have no interest in the case 
whatever ? — None, whatever. 

9637. You were never in the Town Council ? — Never. 

9638. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 
which should be adopted in arranging the litigation : if 
you have, just state it? — No, I have-not formed any 
opinion upon the details. 

9639. You are aware what the litigation is about ? — 
Yes. 

9640. You know the unsecured debt? — Yes, I have 
heard of it. 

9641. Have you formed any opinion upon that? — I 
think, inasmuch as the money was laid out on the im- 
provement of the town, the creditors ought to be se- 
cured and paid. 

9642. The respondents, in the informations, have of- 



, mined by Mr. Harrison. 

fered to pay all the costs of the Chancery litigation, do 
you think that a fair offer to be made by them ? — I said 
so, as I do not believe any one accuses them of having 
spent any of this money, or applied it to their own pur- 
poses ; i think it would be very hard if they are ob- 
liged to pay it. • 

9643. Now, Mr. Matear, are those views which you 
have expressed, according to your belief, the views of 
the great majority of the people of Belfast that you are 
in the habit of meeting or conversing with? — Yes ; I 
am of opinion that is the opinion of every one almost in 
Belfast, with whom I am acquainted. 

9644. Of all parties ? — Of all parties. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9645. If I should get £6,000, and go and spend it in 
building an office for you, as nice as that building of 
Mr. Richard Harrison’s, would you like to have to pay 
the money so spent without having first asked your con- 
sent ; would you proceed to go and make it up? — I would 
not be such a fool as to do any such thing. 

9646. Would you pay it? — No, I. would not. 

9647. Supposing I applied for a private Bill to make 
you pay, would you not pay fifty guineas per day for 
four years for liberty to oppose that Bill ? — I would pay- 
nothing in such a case, if I could help it. 

9648. Supposing that after you had retained me for 
a second private Bill, and had been put to' twice the 
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cost of your house or office, would you not like to be 
paid the money so laken out of your pocket ?— I do not 
understand what you are driving at. . 

9649. It looks very ridiculous when applied to indi- 
viduals : is it not so very ridiculous that it is totally in- 
comprehensible? — I think so. 

9650. Would you like to swear upon your oath it is 
one whit more ridiculous than the proposition you are 
endeavouring to establish against myself? — I do not 
want to establish any thing against you. 

9651. Do you know why you are brought here to- 
,j a y?_— I was brought here to say, that in my opinion, 
this litigation now going on is very injurious to the 
town, and I believe so ; that it would be an advantage 
to everybody if it was settled, perhaps yourself amongst 
the rest. 

9652. Tell me, Mr. Matear, do you think it better to 
do injustice by settling litigation, than obtaining justice 
by proceeding with it; which is the greater evil?— -I 
think it is better at the same time to do a little injus- 
tice and settle litigation, than have it to continue for 
years, as this may if it is not settled. 

9653. Do not you agree with Mr. Sinclair in saying 
that before any settlement should be forced upon the 
town, tliree-fourths of the rate-payers should approve 

of it? I have no doubt upon my mind but that the 

majority in the amount of rates paid, the parties who 
pay the majority in the amount of rates, would at any 
time sign for a settlement. 

9654. Do you mean the men who pay £8 per year ? 

I do not know about that. I say it would be very 

difficult for you to get the majority of the rate-payers 
to sign any thing. 

9655. Would it not be fair to ask even those people 
who do not pay the very highest, whether they would 
agree or not? Are you so liberally disposed that you 
would not ask their consent? — I would, if necessary. 



9656. Do not you believe, Mr. Matear, as a very old S<?p<.l6,l858. 

inhabitant of the town of Belfast, that it would be only 

common justice to obtain the consent of three-fourths of „ 

the householders of Belfast before any Bill was forced ’ 

on the town ? — I think the majority of the rate-payers 
of all descriptions might sign a consent to have it settled. 

9657. Do not you think that three-fourths of the 
householders should sign the consent before any settle- 
ment was forced on the town? — Perhaps they should; 
but, I think, it could be very well settled without them. 

9658. Suppose the Commissioners should recommend 
that the town was to get£25,000 from the Lindsay party, 
or the Town Council party, would it be fair to the mem- 
bers of the Town Council party to force it upon them 
without their consent ? — I do not see what it should be 
paid £25,000 for. 

9659. Why should we pay £1 33,000 ?— If it was laid 
out for the improvement of the town, and not improperly 
applied by the parties who are involved in this litigation. 

9660. Well, your conclusion is founded upon the 
hypothesis that the money was laid out for the benefit 
of the town ? — Decidedly. 

9661. But, if it were laid out for the benefit of Mr. 

Bates and Mr. William Rogers, your opinion would 
then be altered ?— If Mr. Bates or Mr. William Rogers 
got any thing wrongfully, I think they should be made- 
to pay it back. 

9662. With regard to the mode of indemnifying the 
respondents by a private subscription, I believe there is 
a general disposition with you and all the witnesses to 
put down a considerable sum to have the liability matter 
settled? — I have no such intention. 

9663. Supposing we could settle the liability at 
£100,000, which would not be £10,000_per year, do not 
you think there could be a large subscription got up to 
indemnify the respondents ? — I do not know. 



9664. Mr. Dunville, I believe, in October, last year, 
you were appointed or nominated along with the late 
Mr. Macnamara by a number of influential gentlemen 
of Belfast to have an arrangement made of this litiga- 
tion? — Yes; I was. 

9665. And you were to sit, I believe, with Mr. 
Bristoe and Mr. Lemon ? — Yes. 



William Dunville, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



namara and Mr. Lemon ? — Mr. Bristoe took down the 
heads of it in our presence; and there were so many 
alterations — various matters beingsuggested — that it was 
considered better that Mr. Bristoe should take a memo- 
randum of the different points, and bring the document 
properly drafted to be approved of. lie did so. and that 
i afterwards considerably altered and modified until 



9666 Did you, Mr. Dunville, undertake the trust so it was brought into the shape in which it 
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committed to you ? — Yes; we did. 

9667. Mr. Major. — At whose desire ? — We undertook 
it at the desire of a number of gentlemen, who signed a 
requisition to us. 

9668. Mr. Harrison. — Do you remember was that 
requisition given to you, Mr. Dunville, or to Mr. Mac- 
namara? — It was not given to me; for I left home 
immediately after the proceedings, and it was arranged 
that, Mr. Macnamara was to have the original resolution. 

9669. You, yourself, had not the custody of it ? — No ; 
I had not. 

9670. Now, I ask, did you, from time to time, meet 
Mr. Bristoe and Lemon in the discharge of that duty 
you so undertook ? — Yes ; we met several times. 

9671. And, finally, I believe, an award or recom- 
mendation was prepared and signed by you four gentle- 
men ? — A. number of recommendations. 

9672. A document containing a number of recom- 
mendations — you know the document I allude to, dated 
29th October ? — Yes. [Document handed to witness.] 
I believe that is a copy of it. 

9673. Do you remember, Mr. Dunville, did you sit 
frequently with those other gentlemen before that docu- 
ment was signed ? — We had several meetings, four or 
five. 

9674. Do you happen to remember who drew up the 
draft which was ultimately, with some alterations, I 



9676. That is, modified and altered iu your presence 
and Mr. Macnamara’s ? — Yes ; and very carefully read 
over by Mr. Macnamara and myself, before signing it. 

9677. And it was, after being so altered and modified, 
agreed to, and was a fair copy signed in your presence ? 
— Yes ; a fair copy was signed, and sent, I think, to Mr. 
Macnamara and me, with the draft for perusal and com- 
parison. Wo read it over and signed it. It was sent 
in duplicate. 

9678. Mr. Dunville, will you be kind enough to tell 
me the date of that award ? — 29th October, 1857. 

9679. I believe, on the 30th October, 1857, you were 
informed, by either reading the papers, or otherwise, 
that the award was not to bind one party in that re- 
ference ? — I know that ; for I was present at a meeting 
when the resolution was adopted. 

9680. Was that adopted at a meeting on the very 
next day ?— ' Yes ; I got a copy of it. 

9681. Mr. Dunville, before that award was signed, 
and while the discussion was going-on that you describe, 
was it known to you or Mr. Macnamara, that a notice 
of motion had been given by Alderman Mullen to pro- 
mote a certain Act of Parliament ? — Yes ; It was. 

9682. And, with a full knowledge of that, you con- 
cluded and settled the negotiation, and signed the 
award ? — The matter was brought before the four gen- 
tlemen who met at one of our meetings. I rather think 



presume, signed as the award ? — Mr. Bristoe prepared the question was raised there by myself or Mr. Macna- 
the draft. mara, in consequence of a publication that appeared in 

9675. And was that done in the presence of Mr. Mac- the Northern Whig of that morning, and we made in- 
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quiry as to the reason for that proceeding, and we were 
assured by Mr. Lemon that the proceeding was not 
taken with any desire whatever to interfere with the 
proceedings of the four gentlemen who were engaged ; 
that it was adopted merely as a precaution, as well 
as I recollect, as our recommendations, if adopted, 
would certainly require the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to give them effect. That was the cause of the 
proceeding of Alderman Mullen, which, however, we 
thought very injudicious, decidedly. 

9683. Do you remember how long before the award 
was signed, tiiat matter was brought before your notice? 
— A few days, I think ; I really caDnot recollect. 

9684. It is part of the document, I think, Mr. Dun- 
ville, the recommendation on your part and the other 
three gentlemen, that, as vacancies occur, certain altera- 
tions should be made in filling them up, and that, at the 
next election, ten gentlemen should be returned ? — Yes. 

9685. Do you remember, Mr. Dunville, a list being 
handed to you or any of the gentlemen engaged ? — 
The list is in my hand. 

9686. Will you have the kindness to state how many 
names are on it 1 — Seventeen. 

9687. Now, Mr. Dunville, the list so prepared, as you 
say, is in your hand, and was given to Messrs. Bristoe, 
Macnamara, and Lemon ; and was it out of that list, Mr. 
Dunville, it was agreed by the four gentlemen that ten 
persons should be selected ? — It was. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9688. Mr. Dunville, supposing the bill had passed, 
and the £11,500 had been paid into the hands of yourself 
and Mr. Macnamara, how did you intend to distribute 
it ; tell me, so far as you can recollect? — The exact dis- 
tribution of the money we had not, of course, gone into; 
the money was not to be paid until after the Act of 
Parliament was passed ; but a considerable portion of it 
was provided for : £5,000 to go to Mr. Lawless for 
costs ; we regulated £3,000 should go to the payment 
of the costs of the opposition to the Bill of 1857 ; and 
the balance of £3,500 which remained, I believe, both 
Mr. Macnamara and I concurred in thinking, that the 
greater portion of that should be paid to yourself, and a 
portion to your father. We were both of opinion that 
your father had been a very valuable public officer, 
and had been very unjustly deprived of liis office, and 
therefore, was entitled to compensation. 

9689. Mr. Copinger. — Was that arrangement between 
you and Mr. Macnamara? — It was not finally arranged 
but understood. 

9690. Or was it between you and Mr. Bristoe? — 
Between Mr. Macnamara and myself. 

9691. Mr. Rea. — Was it intended that £4,250 of that, 
or thereabouts, should be paid to me ? — Well, whatever 
it was, in any way you are right; you refer to the amount 
that would have been paid to you for your services as a 
professional man in conducting the opposition to the 
Bill of 1857. 

9692. Well, Itakethatat £750? — Somethinglike that. 

9693. Did you not intend, then, that £4,250 should 
be given to me, out of which I should indemnify ray 
father? — I do not know that we had the matter ar- 
ranged so that the money should be given into your 
hands to indemnify your father ; but there was a por- 
tion intended by Mr. Macnamara and myself for your 
father — the greater portion was for yourself. 

9694. Several thousands of it, at any rate, was for 
myself? — £3,500; perhaps there might have been 
£3,000 or £2,500 for yourself, and £500 or £1,000 for 
your father ; we did not go into the matter so minutely. 

9695. Was it not intended that out of the money I 
should receive, I was to indemnify the proprietors of 
the Northern Whig in the libel action to the extent of 
£400 or £500 ? — We did not go into that; but we cer- 
tainly considered that you were the party fairly respon- 
sible for the costs, inasmuch as it was the publication 
of a letter or circular by yourself that involved the 
N orthemWhig in costs ; it was not an article of their own. 

9696. Did I not always declare to you that I was in 



honour bound to indemnify the Northern Whig as soon 
as I had the means in my power ? — I heard you say so. 

9697. Do you consider that matter directly con- 
nected with the whole transaction of the Chancery suit 
and the Corporation proceedings? — The matter that 
it arose out of was in connexion with it — it arose out 
of the proceedings. 

9698. And into your consideration, and that of Mr. 
Macnamara, three elements entered : my loss of time ; 
this money that I was bound in honour to pay the Nor- 
thern Whig proprietor ; and the money I was bound to 
pay my father for having been the means of depriving 
him of his office ? — We felt with regard to two elements, 
no doubt. We did not feel that we had any right to 
suppose there was any obligation on us with regard to 
the costs in the libel action. 

•9699. No obligation ; but did you not consider that 
as one of my liabilities ?— Certainly ; you have always 
led U3 to believe that you regarded it as such. 

9700. Mr. Copinger. — In fact, you had £3,000 to do 
what you liked with? — More ; £3,500 : not to do what 
we liked with ; we had nothing whatever to do with 
the money that was not to be done under the direction 
of the Attorney- General for the time being. 

9701. But you and Mr. Macnamara, apart from the 
other two, were to do with it what you thought right? 
— Certainly ; that £3,500 was to be handed over to Mr. 
Macnamara and myself after the passing of the Bill, and 
those and various others matters had been agreed to. 

9702. Mr. Rea -Now, was an offer made, or do you 

understand that Mr. Lawless was willing to take £4,000 
for his bill of costs? — No, I do not. 

9703. £5,000 was only calculated on guess? — Not 
calculated on guess altogether, because Mr. Lawless had 
intimated. I had a conversation with him, and he told 
me that it would certainly amount to £5,000 altogether. 
I had the conversation some time after the proceedings 
began in the course of the sittings. 

9704. Did he not intimate that the Town Council had 
undertaken to pay £5,000 ; was that in full of costs 
without taxation ? — I do not recollect that. 

9705. And long previously to your arbitration a 
letter had been sent to pay him £3,000 ? — I was aware 
of that. 

9706. Well now, all that money, £11,500, which was 
not payable to Mr. Lawless on foot of costs, when his bill 
was taxed, it was to be left in your hands ? — There was 
nothing said about taxation ; it was not contemplated 
that there was to be any. We did not go into that 
question, as to how the exact amount of Mr. Lawless’ 
costs were to be ascertained. 

9707. Were you not aware that Mr. Lawless had 
sworn in the Court of Chancery that he would take no 
more than liis taxed costs, and not that without the 
approval of the Attorney-General? — I was not aware of 
that. 

9708. Was there any provision made in that for the 
costs of the out-boundary opposition ? — There was not ; 
we declined to take up that matter altogether; it was 
at first clearly understood that the out-boundary ques- 
tion was not to form any part of our proceedings. 

.9709. Had there been, previously to that, a contract 
entered into in London, that, in consideration of the 
opposition to the Chancery suit, the rate-payers should 
have their costs up to that time, and the Attorney- 
General should approve of it? — Do you refer to the 
arrangement that was made when the proceedings were 
stopped before the Parliamentary Committee ? 

9710. Yes? — The document contained a provision, as 
well as I recollect, that on the Attorney-General giving 
bis approval to any Bill that was to be introduced after, 
the costs of the opposition were to be provided for. 

9711. Mr. Macdonogh. — Do you know where that 
document is?— I do not; but I think I am correct. 

9712. Mr. Rea. — Was there a portion of that fund of 
£8,500 collected upon the principle that the rate-payers 
should have their subscriptions back? — Yes; such as 
might choose to receive them. 

9713. Mr. Dunville, at the time that you and Mr. 
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as to your having acted dishonourably ; they may have put upon you ; that you should not agree to a sum less 
expressed an opinion as to your great want of discretion than a certain amount ?— Do you mean that there was 
S to the kind of language you frequently employed, to be a certain sum, and that we were to take no less 

ana to me muu » o 0 j i j 9732. Was there any such limitation as that put upon 

regarding it as extreme. , , , , T J 

9715 Now, that affair of £11,500 is recited upon the you?— JNo. , 

recommendation as being made by theml-Yes. 9733. But do you remember, Mr. Dunville, my tak- 

3716. And it was made by them as there recited ?_ ing the liberty of impressing upon yon the necessity of 
Yes - it was determined that it should be put in that not yielding upon the point with regard to the nnmbei 
l es , as uuto 0 £ men 1 ) 0 jyjsr twenty ? — I recollect perfectly well having 

™17 Were they not very well aware that a consid- many conversations with you on the subject; hut ! also 
'bio portion of that money was intended to be handed recollect explaining to yon that whilst I believed it to 
by Mr. Macnamara and yourself to me, after the passing he most desirable that the Town Council should be re- 
7, .. 1 . ui.„u ..n T „„„ iu T nroan -/.fid. so as to be divested of all appearance of poli- 



of the Bill ?— Well, as to that, all I can say is, I was organized, so as to be divested of all appearance of poll- 
disposed with Mr. Macnamara to state explicitly what tical bearing, that Mr. Lemon had told me it wouldbe 
our P intention was ; but Mr. Lemon, I think, proposed impossible in the first instance, to introduce such a 
that there should be no details entered into ; we were number of Liberals “4. j 



quite prepared to state generally what the allocation 
was that we contemplated. 

9718. That it should be recited on the face of the 
document? — No; it was not considered that it should 
be stated specifically, but we did not desire to take 



we were number of Liberals as would balance it equally; and I 
allocation went into the thing with a clear knowledge, and so did 
Mr. Macnamara, that it could not be done, 
ice of the 9734. In the first instance?— In the first instance. _ 

; it should 9735. But was it not distinctly understood, that it 

e to take should be done at some time or other? — Mr. Lemon, 



STS money without having bud whose evidence I vend, stated what was 

a 3k understanding that the gentlemen who were to rent ; he expressed » very strong opinion in favour of 



a clear understanding that the gentlemen who were 
pay the money should understand distinctly how itw 
to be disposed of. 

9719. Mr. Macdonogh . — We did not desire tliat?- 
They did not desire to go into details. 

9720. Mr. Rea . — You desired to have the allocate 



such a thing being done; he stated that it was his indi- 
vidual opinion, and that he was most desirous to see it car- 
ried out, but that the most effectual means of accomplish- 
ing and of bringing that about was, in his opinion, by 



97m Mr. Rm^—Yol desired to have the allocation no°t endeavouring to extort extreme terms in the first 
distinctly understood t-We proposed to have tlio matter o! 

"tm! in case the matter had been referred to then, the Harbour Board for the public intereH it would be 
would not a fall explanation have been given 1 — Cer- a great benefit to tbe town, and it was with a view to 
iaiuly ; there was nothing Mr. Macnamara and I did in bring about such a state of things, that we adopted the 
the matter that we were not prepared to state openly. opinions expressed there. 

9722. Nothing that yon did or intended to do 1- 9736 Precisely. Am I not right in saying, bat 

Nothing whatever that was not perfectly straightforward although there was only an express contract in writing 
in o unrig wuaiever uku i j 0 for ten men at first, there was an understanding among 

ai 9723.' ln case the town bad agreed to that, was it the four arbitrators that there should be twenty men at 
not intended that the Attorney-General for the time somel time < or< other' ^ 
bein g, Mr. Fitzgerald, should have full information on mg than that every one of the four felt that such a thing 
r° l 7 ' Cortninlv would be most desirable, and every one of the party 

9724. From the ti™ that those proceedings com- was most anxious to have brought it about; bat we 

meuced, np to that period, had I not always told you felt that if we could succeed m inducing ten respectable 

that there could be no settlement whatever without the gentlemen, whose politics were opposed to those that 

consent of the rate-payers in the first instance, and the prevailed m the Town fend, * S° » “e next 

approval of the Attorney-General in the second 1 — Yes ; election, in conjunction with the tbiee who were in (and 

you were always of opinion that the consent of the rate- it was also understood that there were some nkn 

payers .b„„l/b. obtained, and I acted on the same 

* 118 



approval of the Attorney-General ? — Y es. 



almost impossible for any tiling improper to occur; be- 



in the event of those two mat- cause those men would be there to watch the proceed- 



ters so agreeing, express considerable doubt as to whe- ings and discuss any thing as it arose. 

ther an Act of Parliament could be passed?-Well, you 9737. Do you remember showmg me a l.st of a num- 

may have occasionally ; but I have no doubt in the world ber of gentlemen, twenty-five or and asking 

about the matter, that if the things were first arranged, if they were likely to be accep able gene ally to the 

and the recommendation which we have come to in ac- Liberal party?— I recollect a large list being made, 

oordance with the powers given us by the gentlemen names being contributed by one or other. 

who signed the dooLcnt-Lluding yourself as one of 9738. Do yon recollect me settling that list with you! 

the parties, for yon gave ns your support-bad been -I recollect several lists being gone ovei, and a large 

carried out, neither Mr. Macnamara or myself have the list such as you e.cr. e 



slightest doubt that the rate-payers at large would have 
ratified it. 

9727. But in the first letter I gave, did I not express 
my opinion ? [Question objected to.] 



9739. Was not that list given to Mr. Bristoe ? — I am 
not aware. 

9740. Did you not eventually agree to a list of pre- 
cisely seventeen ? — A list of seventeen was handed in ; 



9728. Did I not give you one letter first, and you but as I told you, the ten names were to be chosen out 

struck out a portion which you considered somewhat of those seventeen. . , 

offensive f-You did ; we struck out a portion at Mr. 9741. What is the meaning of this . That in order 
Maonamara's request ; I think [document handed to wit- to effect this object, that is, lie equa matron of the 
ness] that is the letter. Ce™ 1 . ” strongly recommend that m he filling in of 

9729. You recollect me sometimes expressing doubts those vacancies in November ten, at least of those 

a, to whether an Act of Parliament could be carried vacancies should be filled up from the liberal class of 

even with my active co-operation i-I do not know rate-payers. Were not the words ten a least pu^ 
that ; very likely you did. m ther0 expressly with the view of facilitating the re- 
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Sept.lfffi 858. turn of a greater number than ten ? — We did not at all 

contemplate then that more than ten would probably be 

William returned; we put in “at least,” to leave it open, pro- 
nnvj e, q. v j r ] ef ] that a larger number could be obtained ; but the 
understanding was, distinctly, that ten was to be the 
number at that time ; but the more we bad, so much the 
better, and I think so still- 

9742. Then, there was no understanding with regard 
to the candidates or the distribution of the money con- 
tained in the document? — Xo. understanding, further 
than what I have told you, that it was the opinion of 
each of the gentlemen that it would be desirable to have 
that arrangement carried out. 

9743. I want to know if there was not an understand- 
ing with regard to the money and the return of the 
members contained in writing? — With regard to the 
distribution of money, the whole sum was to be placed 
in -the hands of Mr. Macnamara and myself. 

9744. Mr. Major. — How did you distribute the 
money? — Taking the whole amount as .£11,500, we con- 
templated £5,000 for Mr. Lawless’ costs; about £3,000 
would be required to pay the costs of the opposition to 
the Bill of 1857, leaving a margin of £3,500. 

9745. Mr. Copinger. — Which was left to your uncon- 
trolled direction ? — Yes ; subject to the approval of the 
Attorney-General. 

9746. Mr Rea. — Mr. Dunville, although Mr. Ferguson, 
Mi\ Mitchell, and a number of other gentlemen differed 
from you with regard to the construction of this document, 
its bond Jules, and the propriety of carrying it out, you 
would not charge any wilful breachof faith upon them? — 
I am not aware that those gentlemen have differed from 
me with regard to the construction of this document. 

9747. Mr. Macdonogh. — Or its bond Jides? — Or its 
bond Jides: no, I am not aware. 

9748. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Dunville, do you recollect Mr. 
Bruce being present at any meeting of the four arbitra- 
tors? — Mr. Bruce was present for a very few minutes on 
one occasion. I think there were some matters of fact 
that we considered it desirable to ascertain, and Mr. 
Bruce was sent for to supply the information. 

9749. Do you remember what was the matter of fact ? 
— I do not. 

9750. Was it about the £5,000 to Mr. Lawless? — No. 
I was aware of that myself. 

9751 . What else ? — I cannot at this moment tell you ; 
but Mr. Bruce was with us fora very few moments. 

9752. But were all the four together there ? — AH four 
were there certainly. 

9753. Did you see any document in the handwriting 
of Mr. Bruce ? — Not that I am aware of. 



9754. Mr. Bristoe spoke of a document that he had 
somewhere, in Mr. Bruce’s handwriting ; did you ever 
see that : a document referring to this award, or a por- 
tion of it? — I have already told you, how the documents 
were prepared by Mr. Bristoe in his own handwriting, 
how they were modified; and altered, and signed. 

9755. Mr. Lawless was never there, was he, when the 
arbitrators attended ? — No. 

9756. Nor Mr. Coppock, nor Mr. Rea? — No. 

9757. N or any solicitor or barrister, on behalf of the 
gentlemen we represent? — No ; but if we had wanted any 
information from Mr. Rea, we would have asked him to 
come ; if you mean that we asked Mr. Bruce’s opinion, 
as a lawyer, or his advice to be given in the matter, we 
did nothing of the kind. 

9758. You cannot recollect what the matter of fact 
was that Mr. Bruce was asked ? — I really could not at 
this distance of time. 

9759. Now, do you remember signing that document, 
or the duplicates of it? — Yes. 

9760. Were those in Mr. Bruce’s handwriting? — I 
rather think not ; I think they were copied in a clerk’s 
hand. 

9761. Were those documents signed by you on the 
day on which the meeting was held in the Liberal com- 
mittee-rooms ? — I believe so. 

9762. Shortly before the meeting? — Shortly before 
the meeting. 

9763. In point of fact, did you not go from the meet- 
ing to get the document? — Yes. 

9764. We have been told, in consequence of some 
mistake on the part of Mr. Bristoe’s messenger not hav- 
ing brought the document, this document was not signed 
until the day of the meeting ? — On the 29th it was dic- 
tated ; I think it was sent in the evening by Mr. 
Bristoe and Mr. Lemon, but the document was settled 
on the 28th. 

9765. That document, dated 29tli October, was not 
signed until the 30th October, the day after, and it was not 
signed until after the hour of meeting ? — About the hour ; 
shortly before ; it took some little time to read, we did 
not sign, however, until we read it over carefully. I 
recollect also reading the document in full to the meeting. 

9766. Well, Mr. Dunville, when you came to the 
meeting, you found Mr. Allen Mitchell in the chair ? — 
Yes. 

9767. And a great many of the most respectable mer- 
chants and members of the party in the room ? — A consi- 
derable number ; I suppose nearly thirty. 

9768. Representing many, and leaders nearly all ?— 
It might fairly be considered so. 



Rev. II. 



Rev. IT. Cooke, d.d.. examined bv Mr. Harrison. 



9769. Dr. Cooke, I believe you have been connected 
with Belfast, in your capacity of clergyman, for a number 
of years? — Yes. 

9770. For how many, do you remember ? — About 
thirty years. 

977 1 . I believe during that thirty years you have 
been one of the leading men of Belfast, in your profes- 
sion ?— I do not say leading, I have been one of them. 

9772. Have you had, Dr. Cooke, considerable oppor- 
tunities of knowing the state of feeling in Belfast, upon 
the majority, if not all, public questions, during that 
time ? — I have. 

9773. Is it your opinion it would be for the benefit 
of the town of Belfast, that the matters now in litiga- 
tion in the Court of Chancery, in reference to its muni- 
cipal affairs, should be ad j listed ? — It is. I believe it 
would be most desirable that those matters arising from 
the suit in Chancery should be adjusted. 

9774. Do you consider that the continuance of the 
litigation is injurious to the interests of Belfast ? — I. do. 

9775. Do you wish to specify any particulars ; if so, 
you can proceed ?— I could easily specify them. It 
would be desirable, I think, for one reason, that the suit 
is preventing valuable building ground from being built 



upon, and being remunerative to the town ; and I think 
it keeps up a spirit of irritation from time to time, 
which it is very desirable to have allayed. These are 
the chief reasons. 

9776. Have you considered, Dr. Cooke, what terms, 
in your opinion, Would be proper terms to adopt with 
regard to the adjustment of the suit ? — The terms stated 
by my friend, Mr. Dunville, when I heard them first, I 
decidedly disapproved of, because they appeared to me 
to be paying money for what money should . n,ot be paid 
for. I believe every attorney should be paid his taxed 
costs, and if he serves his client well, his client ought 
perhaps to make him some present ; but in this case it 
appeared to me that the attorney was to be paid by the 
adverse party out of his taxed costs, in which, if I be 
in error in supposing that he was to be paid out of his 
taxed costs, it would change my opinion, but I there- 
fore was opposed to that view of the subject. As to 
any change in the Corporation, I formed no decided 
opinion upon that. It might be very desirable that 
parties should be so balanced as that there should be 
no jealousy on one side or the other,, therefore I say 
nothing upon that. The other I was decidedly opposed 
to ; but when I saw the plan proposed by my friend, 
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Mr. Dunvilie, and other gentlemen, my personal friends 

gentlemen of high intelligence and integrity — of 

course I acquiesced. . . 

9777. Dr. Cooke, have you formed any opinion as to 
whether the unsecured creditors’ debt should be se- 
cured 1 — I believe so. 

9778. And that the town should keep the property 
which was purchased?— Of course; the money was 
laid out for the benefit of the town, and the town 
should pay the price of retaining the property. 

9779. And the special respondents — I presume you 
know to whom I allude — have offered to pay the costs 
of the litigation in Chancery ?— ' Well, I conceive they 

are right and correct in doing so. 

9780. Upon those terms are you of opinion that it 
would be for the good of the town that the suit should 
be settled ? — That is exactly my opinion. 



Her Majesty here, believe your evidence and agree Sept. 16 , 1856. 
with your opinion, do you think that they or either of — 
them would allow or recommend such a proceeding to Cqo ^ d d 
he carried out, even though your opinions or yourself 
were submerged in the sea ?— Well, as to submerging 
me in the sea, if you were before me perhaps the world 
would be little the worse ; but I will not answer such 
a question as that, as I do not choose to he submerged. 

9794. That is an evasive answer to a serious ques- 
tion ?— H the Court thinks it an evasive answer, when 
the question turns upon the hypothesis of my being 
submerged in the sea, I will submit; but I rather think 
the Court will judge otherwise. 

9795. Supposing that undesirable consummation were 
effected, do you think Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
or either of them, would be induced, even by yoursuh- 

■ging your opinion with j'ourself in the sea, to sane- 



think fteySkS Lt. When I spoke of submerging 

value ' held my tongue and said nothing, but that here were 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. f our gentlemen in whose principles, skill, and honour 1 

9782. Well, your opinion is changed by MvDiin. IM 

ville’s evidence?— I beg your pardon, my opinion is merge my own opinion s 11 

not changed by the evidence. I will te! | y^ ^ bat I ^Major .— You arc still of the opinion yon 

meant-that I did not agree with the settlement pro- 9790 .U . . the fodement 



meant— that 0 . 

posed in my own private opinion, and I give one i-easuu 
about the £5,000, but that when I found such men as 
my friend, Mr. Dunvilie, and other gentlemen, all my 
friends, agreeing to it, I submerge my own opinion and 
submit to theirs. 

9783. And you now think that the recommendation 
should be agreed to, and that therefore I should get 
several thousand pounds ? — I never thought you should 
get one penny, and I think no man should get money 
for mischief-making. 

9784. Then I am afraid, Dr. Cooke, your means 
would be somewhat reduced if that rule were made 
general?— I think it would be very likely. 

9785. Did you not hear Mr. Dunvilie swear that it 
was the intention of himself and Mr. Macnamara that 
a large sum of money should be paid to me? — I did. 

9786. And does not the majority of persons give 
Mr. Dunvilie the power of carrying out that intention 
with regard to me ?— If Messrs. Dunvilie, Bristoe, Mac- 
namara, and Lemon think it better, I of course, as I 
said before, am ready to submerge my opinion, but not 
to change it. 

9787. But, Doctor, as a matter of principle, of justice, 
and of morality, do you consider that you have any 
right whatever to submerge your opinion ?— I do. 

9788. For what purpose?— For various purposes. In 
matters of justice, I might submerge my own .opinion, 
and think that a bad man perhaps should pass unpun- 
ished. I might think it better that three or four, that 
I believe guilty, should escape, lest that innocent men 
should come under the same category. 

9789. Then you believe that for a beneficial purpose 
a culprit should be paid for his crime? — No; but a 
troublesome man may be bought off from giving more 
trouble. 

9790. Would not common ordinary people call that 
bribery ? — Well, it is near akin to it. 

9791. And would you, most Reverend Doctor, in 
your sacred capacity as a clergyman, sanction, 
prove, or knowingly 

would be akin to it?- - ... 

or permit it, if I could help it ; but if other people do 
it. they do it at their cost. 

9792. But still, when you are able to prevent it, you 
come into the box and say you submerge your opinion, 



were, but you surrender your opinion to the judgment 
of others ? — Yes ; who are better qualified to judge than, 

I believe, myself. 

9797. Mr. Rea . — Supposing you were to recommend, 

and her Majesty were to agree with you, and I declined 
to take one penny of any such fund, what would you 
think of it?— I would think you right, for nearly the 
first time in your life. „ _ , 

9798. And then, with a full knowledge ol all I have 
done up to the present, you think I was not right 
once ,? — Ho. I think you were often right, hut you 
have been so often wrong, that a large amount would 
come under the word “nearly.” 

9799. Do you happen to be perfectly conversant with 

the fact, Doctor, that although I have carried on the 
suit for three years, I never had the slightest interest in 
the costs of any of those proceedings; I always de- 
clined to have it, bond fide 1 — Of that I know nothing,- 
of course. . T 

9800. Suppose, in ihebond.fide prosecution ot what 1 
believe to be a public duty, as an inhabitant of Belfast 
and a citizen of the State, I wasted three-fourths of the 
last four years in carrying on this stupendous proceed- 
ing and went to considerable expense, which could not 
be included in the costs of a solicitor, do you not 
believe that I should be fully indemnified?— By your 
own friends, as I have said ; it is a settled matter between 
attorney and client, if the parties who have employed 
him think that he has done very great things for them, 

I think they ought to make him a very handsome present 
in addition : but I have to learn that the opposite party 
ought to remunerate him ; the party whom he has pro- 

9801’. But, supposing I spurned being employed in 
the matter from first to last, what claim could I have - 
on those persons by whom you believe me to be em- 
ployed ? — I really do not know. 

9802. But, supposing those persons who approved of 



■non or an- my couduct, derived no advantage whatever from my 
k„o* ng l> permit bribery, or-kW *M 

I would not sanction, approve, not be an agreeable 

one. There was a great political reward after which 
you were panting; as I understand, you were to be 
Mayor of the town and Member for the town. And I 

...... v..v, -v— ~ --j j~- - o - .» , ; Burmese that an honourable ambitious mind like 

and allow it to be done 1— My opinion is, that it w onld ca PP j rcpl ;d by being Mayor and mem- 

be wrong; but if other gentlemen, who are better judges youis w P j 1 j 



than myself, think it right, I submerge my opinion and betof Pa^^. 
submit to theirs. 

9793. If Her Majesty’s Commissioners, representing 



9803 You stated on your direct examination that the 
state of feeling is such that it is now desirable to have 
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!. it allayed ? — Yes ; I am not speaking so mucli of what 
it is now, for it is somewhat allayed, and there is less 
remaining of it ; there was a time when the feeling was 
much worse. 

9804. You refer to the enmities between the parties? 
— Yes, it is very difficult to define the feeling ; but there 
is an amount of anxiety and ill feeling still preserved 
between the parties that I should think it very desirable 
to have quieted. 

9805. There is a natural animosity between all liti- 
gants, is there not? — It is not natural, but usually 
elicited. 

9806. You refer to a more extensive animosity exist- 
ing in this town ? — It is a town in which there is a great 
deal of political feeling and political jealousy, and per- 
sonal collision, I am sorry to say sometimes ; and it 
would be very desirable to see such a state of affairs, 
that brother might meet with brother in the street, 
and spread good will through every religious denomi- 
nation. 

9807. What time do you expect that millenium will 
commence within the extended boundary? — I do not 
expect soon, but I would like to see all obstructions 
removed to prevent it coming about. 

9808. Do not you believe, upon your oath, Doctor, 
that a coercive settlement of this Chancery suit will 
have tlieeffect of makingtheanimositv existing at present 
with one party, at any rate, much more bitter ? — I wish 
for no coercive settlement; I wish for a settlement of 
common sense and public right. 

9809. Do not you happen to know, with regard to 
sectarian or political distinction, that there is a consid- 
erable proportion of the householders of Belfast averse 
to any settlement? — I do not know that as a matter of 
fact ; but if any person has asserted it I am not prepared 
to deny it. 

9810. Do not you believe it? — I do not know any 
way by which I can form an opinion. 

9811. Ispokoof the two great parties? — I know some 
of the chiefs of the opposing parties; and as far as my 
opportunity goes, people on all sides, whose judgment I 
value, are in favour of a settlement. 

9812. That is, you value the judgment of every one 
in favour of a settlement, and place no value whatever 
on those who hold a contrary opinion ? — There are peo- 
ple who, from their general knowledge, position in so- 
ciety, and capacity for taking correct views of things, — 
these .are the people whose judgment I value. 

9813. Do not you believe that both the bishops of the 
diocese are persons whose opinions are entitled to re- 
spect? — No doubt. 

9814. Do notyou believe that one of them is decidedly 
hostile to any settlement being forced upon the town ? — 
I do not know. 

9815. Would not he be, in your opinion, a person in 
whose judgment you would place some reliance? — I 
might place great reliance upon his judgment ; I know 
him well ; I have met him in a great variety of matters, 
and I know him to be a competent man. 

9816. Would you not consider Mr. F. Ferguson a per- 
son of position in Belfast, a person whose judgment you 
ought to respect? — Certainly; he is a most respectable 

9817. If I mentioned other gentlemen who hold po- 
sition in Belfast, and have views similar to his, would 
you not consider that, though differing from you, their 
judgment was entitled to respect? — Certainly. 

9818. Would it not modify the opinion you have 
expressed, that those whose judgments are of any value 



approve of the settlement ? — I spoke of those whom I 
know. 

9819. Well, now, suppose Mr. Thomson would pay 
the money to the unsecured creditors, do not you believe 
that the town of Belfast would hereafter pay him any 
amount of it that he would show had been expended on 
the town? — If it can be shown in a legal point of 
view that Mr. Thomson is entitled to pay it, he should 
pay it. 

9820. Even though no proceedings should be taken 
to coerce him ? — Let every man pay what he is legally 
bound to pay. 

9821. How much, Doctor, do you want to saddle upon 
the town ? — I do not want to saddle any thing whatever ; 
I just say that they have received the benefit and they 
are bound to pay for it ; but I do not want to saddle it 
with one penny. . 

9822. Did you ever say, with regard to May’s fields, 
south, that if any one would be good enough to leave 
you £5,000, you would not build on May’s fields, south, 
if the ground were given to you for nothing ? — It was 
in reference to other ground up from the bridge to the 
railway. 

9823. From what bridge ? — The Blackstaff. 

9824. Is not that ground sworn here to be much more 
valuable than May’s fields, south ? — I say nothing about 
May’s fields, south. 

9825. Do not you believe May’s fields, south, to be a 
most unsuitable place for building dwelling-houses ? — 
Well, I think so, certainly — that is, part of it. 

9826. The greater portion of it? — No, I ain not sure 
about the greater portion of it ; but I think a portion is 
very unsuitable unless it were filled up. 

9827. From what you know about engineering pro- 
ceedings, do not you believe that the filling up of 
May’s fields, south, to a proper level, would cost almost 
as much as the fee-simple of the ground ? — To make it 
up for dwelling-houses would require a great deal of 
money ; to make it up for public works, or mills, or 
manufactories, it would require very little. 

9828. With regard to this speculative Chancery suit 
of mine, do not you think that I ought to take the con- 
sequences of my speculations ? — I would give the con- 
sequences of his speculations to every man, but lawyers’ 
speculations should not be tolerated. 

9829. Do notyou believe that if an illegal speculation 
was indulged in with regard to May’s fields, south, it 
should be at the cost of the speculators, and not at the 
cost of the rate-payers, who have nothing to do with 
it ? — As to those speculations engineers and surveyors 
are the men who give an opinion, and not an humble 
individual like myself. 

9S30. Do not you believe it desirable that parties who 
took upon themselves to purchase those May’s fields, 
south, out of the rates, should reimburse the rates, and 
take May’s fields, south ? — I can give no opinion. 

9831. Are you a rate-payer of the out-boundary ? — I 
think so. 

9832. Did you not sign a petition opposing, with Mr. 
Macnamara, the passing of the Bill in Parliament ? — I 
did ; but I withdrew my name. 

9833. Have you not some opinion that the out- 
boundary people were badly treated ? — I think, so far 
as they have no representative, they should not have to 
pay money. I think the parties who are represented 
stand differently ; that is my opinion in the abstract ; 
but I am ready at the same time, if there be an end put 
to this suit, to pay my share of any sum, and give you 
credit for it. 
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Twenty-first Day.— Friday, September 17 , 1858 . 

James Carlyle, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



Se/U. 17, 1858. 



9834 Mr Carlyle are you in the inner or outer you think there is the slightest probability that you 
98 , o Tit 3 could agree as to the mode of settlement?— At one 

boundary? — In both. . . ° 

rate, the minis vauiea to parties said they had the utmost confidence in my 

S. What is your property inside the borough f ’ * 



James 

Carlyle, Esq. 



a-year 
9S3 

valued at? — My 



a private property is about £7,000. 



this. °You know nothing of yourself; own and confess 
the matter ; the 



Oft-17 Mr Major What is the gross amount of your fault. I believe you are wrong n 

rates^ tliat you pL ? — I cannot exactly tell ; I would special respondents have suffered by these Chancery 
rates tnat yo p j j proceedings in circumstances, character, and mind. 

SU ""38 Sr Ws™ -Your flax-mill is outside the which is worse than all. If you do something like that 
valued at £590 ; your own place of I can guarantee a settlement in a day, and give you as 
much pecuniary advantage as ever you can get. 



boundary, and 
business is intern?— Yes. 

9839. Mr. Carlyle, are you of opinion that it would 
be for the benefit of Belfast to settle this matter ? — I 
have expressed that opinion very strongly here. 

9840. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 
of settlement; what terms do you think would be 
fair ? — I was favourable to the award at the time it was 
made by Messrs. Dunville, Bristoe, and Macnamara. 

984 1 . You thought it should have been acted upon ? 
Yes. 

9842. Would you make any modification in it now 
in consequence of what has occurred ? — I 
award still should settle the matter. 

9843. Would you not make any terms for the cost 
of the bill?— I think that should be deducted. 



9852. Was not Mr. Richard Waring secretary of 
that Settlement Committee?— He was. 

, 9853. Do not you remember that after the judgment 

of the Attorney-General in Dublin, refusing to stay 
the suit and recommending arbitration, I entered 
confidentially into negotiations with different parties 
as to the proceedings ?— I was under the impression 
that the Attorney- General said he would stay the suit 
if a number of the rate-payers agreed to a requisition, 
laincauou m u, „ U v, 9854. Do not you recollect, after a great deal of 
rred ? — I think the communication between Mr. Robert Lepper and 
myself, it was arranged that three gentlemen should 
be chosen from the party in the Corporation to form, 
with three others, a committee of six?— I never had 
any conversation with Mr. Lepper on the subject, but 
I remember the committee being appointed. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 9855. You, and Mr. Savage, and Mr. Mullen, were 

9844. Mr. Carlyle, do not you think the town has acting for the special respondents ?-I do not think 
been considerably to blarne in this matter, as well 
the respondents ; I mean the majority of the inhabit- 



ants?— I believe you are solely to blame for all this 
trouble and distress that have come upon us; you are 
probably not the prime mover in the matter, but you 
are to blame more than any other party or parties. 

9845. Would you be satisfied if I left it to you and 
Richard Waring, with power to appoint an umpire?— 
It was left to us before, and we were in favour of a 
settlement, but you would not let us settle it. 

9846. You and I have not been on speaking terms 
for the last twelve months; you were induced to make 
an affidavit for which you expressed regret?— Yes; I 



you can say s~. , , , ^ . 

9856. Well, you were acting for the whole town 
Yes. 

985”. Is not Mr. Mullen a relative of Mr. Lindsay ? 
—Yes, he is his brother-in-law. 

9858. Were you aware that in the list I selected, 
Mr. Glenfield’s name was in place of Mr. Mullen’s?— 
Mr. Savage’s was added; I understood ^ that Mr. 
Savage’s name was put down in placeof Mr. Glenfield’s. 

9859. You recollect that Mr. Mullen was appointed 
sole treasurer ? — He was. 

9860. Was there not an arrangement that there 
should be £20,000 contributed by the special respon- 






affidavit putting my name in it as the author of that the town, and 

statement; he then called upon me to make an affi- distributed accoict m 1 . at the recom . 

davit as to the correctness of the statement, which I the approval of the A y when raised, 

refused to do, giving as my reason that I did not want mendation of the committee ?-The lund. u 



refused to do, giving as my reason that l did not want uieuuu think in the name of 

to be identified with .either yen or m and that in f SS^-BTp* 



fairness I should not be mixed up with the Chancery trustees or .... — r-~ . witll tbe 

suit. He insisted that I should make an affidavit, but the legal expenses were hist 



I refused, and said I was willing to embody in a letter expense S“e mber. the 

conversations of members of that committee, and all 
other conversations relating to it, that it was under- 
' ' town and the Attorney- 



what l had said. He then having made an affidavit 
the facts of my statement, I said that the statement 
was perfectly true, and I was prepared, if necessary, 
to prove its correctness. 

9847. That affidavit referred to a private conversa- 
tion? — I cannot say that. 

9848. It was a conversation in my own drawing- 
room ? — I thought there was something more or less 
of confidence in it, and that was the reason I felt 
annoyed ; yet after all it was not confidential, because 
it was publicly reported. 

984 9. You expressed the greatest regret afterwards, 
and said you were willing to show that in all matters 
I had acted most honourably ? — I say so now. 

9850. Considering that statement, and that we 
have not been on terms ever since, is it not rather a 
fair proposition for me to say, that I would leave the 



stood that if the community n 
General would approve of the arrangement, there was 
to be £10,000 allocated to the town, out ot which the 
cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament was to be paid ? 
— Oh, no. . , . 

9863. Now, do not you recollect there was some talk 
about u portion of that fund being appropriated to tiro 
erection of a Town Hall, or some other building, as a 

sortof memorial of the proceedings?— That originated 

with me in this way ; it bad been in contemplation for 
some time to build a Town Hall ; the Belfast Bank 
offered to subscribe £1,0011 for the Town Hall, and to 
lend a certain sum, about £10,000 at 3 i 
for ten or fifteen years. I said if wo could got the 



fair proposition for me to say, that 1 would leave tne xor ran oi nnee .> ■ • ..i p borrowing I 

whole matter to yourself and Mr. Bichard \Y aring ; do Chancery suit arranged, that instead ot bonow g 
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Carlyle, Esq. 



would prefer to give from the amount contributed by 
the special respondents for the Town Hall. 

9864. How much did you expect to get out of that 
fund — £5,000 ? — I cannot tell; £5,000, or £6,000, per- 
haps £7,000. 

9865. How much did you calculate for the probable 
expense of an Act of Parliament, which you believe 
would he contested by some one or other? — I could 
not tell. 

9866. Did you not always contemplate that if we 
did unite, some dissatisfied parties would oppose the 
Bill in Parliament? — That is possible ; but at the same 
time, if we could agree upon the terms, there would 
be no opposition successful against the bill. 

9867. Do you recollect was there an arrangement 
or understanding with that committee, that a sum of 
£10,000, or thereabouts, should be allocated for costs? 
— No, I never puta name upon what the costs would be. 

9868. Were you present when Mr. Robert Lepper 
came before the committee with Mr. Francis Lewis, 
shortly after its formation ? — I think I was. 

98 69 . Do you recollect Mr. Lepper saying, in presence 
of Mr. Lewis, and all the members of the committee, 
that he would be a party to no settlement except one 
that would include full compensation tome? — I do not. 

987 0. Do you recollect his mentioning at any time 
to you that he believed the least sum that should be 
offered to me should be £5,000 or £6,000? — No, I 
never heard Mr. Lepper say so; I do not recollect Mr. 
Lepper speaking of any sum, but I will say this, that 
it was understood you would be paid in full, your costs. 

9871. My solicitor’s costs; you are aware I had 
nothing to do with them at all, although that was not 
thought so at the time ? — We always thought that 
there would he a difficulty in allocating to you any 
certain sum of money, and were advised that the 
Attorney-General never would submit to any sum. 

9872. Who advised you of that, do you recollect? — 
No, I cannot. We were advised that the Attorney- 
General would not award you any sum, and we were 
of opinion that you should get your full bill of costs ; 
that is, that they should not be so closely taxed as 
other hills of costs. 

9873. But what did you really mean by “bill of 
costs ?”■ — Your outlay. 

9874. And what else ? — The expense you were putto. 

9875. Any thing for loss of time? — I think we 
would have allowed something for that. 

9876. Any thing for contingent losses I suffered ? 
— I really do not know that we went into particulars, 
but such were our intentions. 

9877. Was not I anxious to get a specified sum, at 
any peril, allocated for costs? — No, I do not recollect. 

9878. Do you remember me telling you that I was 
not afraid that the Attorney-General would sanction 
any thing that the town would do, that was not on the 
face of it improper or immoral ? — I heard so in public ; 
it was so stated. 

9879. Had you not always a secret apprehension, 
that no matter what amount of money I might be in- 
clined to receive, I had a design of carrying on the 
suit to extremity? — No, I believed the reverse. 

9880. Did not some of the respondents say that my 
vindictive passions against them were so extreme, 
that I never would consent not to cany it on, no 
matter what was said ; was there not an apprehension 
that I never meant to settle ? — They were afraid of you. 

9881. That I preferred the gratification of my 
malignant passions, even to pecuniary benefit for 
myself? — I do not exactly say that, but they thought 
it was hard to get you and hold you. 

9882. Now, Mr. Carlyle, do you recollect the sum 
that was named to them as the probable sum to which 
the costs of Mr. Lawless would amount? — I have heard . 

9883. Was it not £3,000? — I think I did hear 
£3,000, and I heard you say they would not amount 
to £3,000; that was two years ago or more. 

9884. Do you not recollect that after the Settlement 
Committee met, there was considerable delay and 
difficulty in getting the contributions ? — Very great. 



9885. Now, you requested me to stay the proceed- 
ings until the contributions had been got up? — I think 
not ; I think I requested you not to stay them. 

9886. As against the new' special respondents ? — 
There was a resolution passed by the committee; and 
one or two went to you asking you to stay the pro- 
ceedings. I said, “ do not stay the proceedings, because 
if you do it is not likely to be settled at all ; the only 
chance of getting a settlement is for you to go on with 
the proceedings.” 

9887. A number of the respondents were not as 
willing as the others to bear a share of the burden ?•— 
That was one reason. 

9888. You wished to compel the unwilling to- help 
the willing ? — Yes ; we wished all to do what we felt 
to be right in the matter, and that every man should 
contribute fairly a portion. 

9889. I believe, Mr. Carlyle, there was no gentleman 
more anxious for a settlement, bond fide, than your 
partner, Mr. Wm. Johnston, one of the special respon- 
dents ? — He was always exceedingly anxious. 

9890. Do you remember, after the Settlement Com- 
mittee commenced and endeavoured to collect the 
fund, Mr: Lawless and Mr. Jellett came down from 
Dublin, and proceeded to make up the materials, for 
the charge in the Master’s office? — I remember hearing 
of it. I never saw Mr. Jellett in town ; I saw Mr. Law- 
less and spoke to him. 

9891. Do you remember hearing, after the conver- 
sation about £3,000, of his being in the Town Hall 
with engineers and a great number of clerks ? — I was 
aware of the investigation. 

9892. Are you aware that after the time that £3,000 
was mentioned as the full amount of Mr. Lawless’ 
costs, the costs were increased by nearly £1,000, in 
consequence of the delay in raising the indemnity 
fund ? — I do not know exactly as to that, but I suppose 
they were increased by the continuance of the litiga- 
tion. 

9893. Did you ever hear that there had been an 
offer made to me before that committee sat, that there 
should be £10,000 paid on foot of costs ? [Question 
objected to by Mr. Harrison, and disallowed.] 

9894. Mr. Major. — Tell me now, Mr. Carlyle, in 
reference to all the matters that have occurred, sup- 
pose you were sitting where we are, what, in your 
opinion, would be the fair, just, equitable arrangement 
that should be made, taking into consideration all the 
circumstances in every way connected with the trans- 
action of every individual — Mr. Rea included — and 
every other person whose interests have been directly 
or indirectly affected ; what in your opinion would be 
the settlement that should he recommended — first as 
to the legal proceedings — in what way would you 
dispose of them ? — The special respondents of course 
are bound to pay the legal expenses by the decree of 
the Lord Chancellor, that they cannot go behind ; 
they have been put to a large amount of expense 
already in legal proceedings, and in prosecuting two 
Acts of Parliament ; they have suffered very consider- 
ably in anxiety of mind, and I consider the special 
respondents have paid quite enough, that they should 
not be called upon to pay any more. I wish you to 
understand me as having reference to the award that 
has been made by the gentlemen to whom it was re- 
ferred ; behind that award they should not be asked 
to go. 

9895. You would adopt it? — I would adopt it in 
good faith, and carry it out for the sake of a settle- 
ment. 

9896. Supposing it capable of being carried into 
effect ? — If that would settle the matter I would 
adopt it. 

9897. Next I ask, what would you do with the scrip 
creditors ? — Secure the debt. 

9898. Mr. Copinger. — The £84,000? — Oh, yes; I do 
not see any difference ; they should be all secured with 
interest. 

9899. Suppose there should be some surplus pro- 
perty, where would you leave that ? — I would leave it 
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in the hands of the Corporation, as I said before. I 
consider that property well purchased, and value for all 

9900. You mean to the town of Belfast ? — Yes. 

9901. You would do this then, — let the town pay 
the debt, and take all the property, be it more or less? 

— Exactly. , , , , 

9902. I wish to ask you upon another branch ot . 
the inquiry, what is your opinion as to a uniform 
rating?— I always thought the present system of 
rating bad ; that the principle of uniform rating was 
better, although it affects myself. 

9903. Mr. Major— Would you explain what your 
notion of a uniform rating is ? — One uniform rate over 
the town; I believe there ought to be one valuation 
for every thing, that is, that whatever one valuation be 
it should be for every thing, for police rate, water rate, 
and for the poor law; that there should be one general 
valuation. 

9904. Mr. Copinger.— Is it your opinion that there 
should be a consolidation of all the taxes, and one 
office to receive them all in ?— Most decidedly. I 
think it would be a great advantage, and do away with 
a great deal of the objection that there has been to 
the mode of collecting the rates. 

9905. Do you think that adopting one valuation, 
such as Griffith’s, would be beneficial to the town, and 
prevent the possibility of unfair private valuations for 
either political or any other purposes?— I do. I think 
those private valuations are most injurious. 

9906. Do you conceive that any thing should be 
done with respect to the consolidation of the Water 
Board with the Corporation, or with any other board ? 
—I think it ought to be with the Corporation. I think 
the Water Board ought to be abolished ; it cannot be 
done too soon. 

9907. Do you think, having regard to the present 
supply of water in the town of Belfast, that power 
should be given so as to secure to the great mill- 
owners and manufacturers a supply of water sufficient 
for the purposes of then- business; that power should 
be created to enable a supply of water to be given to 
persons who require it for trade purposes ? — I do. I 
think it would be a very great advantage to the town. 

9908. You. know, Mr. Carlyle, there is a distinction 
between the supply of water for private purposes and 
the supply for trade purposes ? — I know the distinc- 
tion ; but I think it would be a material advantage for 
the trading interests of the town to get the power. 

9909. Mr. Major. —The effect of taking away the 
water for the supply of the inhabitants of the town, 
might more or less affect the water dedicated to other 
purposes ; are you of opinion that that should he se- 
cured?— Yes; they should have full power of getting 
water ; they are very deficient in the supply of water. 

9910. Do you think that the trade of Belfast is 
such as demands a supply of water, and that it would 
be for the benefit of the town at large that such supply 
should be given ? — I do ; and I believe the trade is in 
want of that supply. 

9911. And supplying the trade with that, would it 
be for the benefit of the borough at large ? — I think 
it would. I think the trade would pay for it. 

9912. I suppose there is no doubt about a supply 
being capable of being obtained ? — I think it could be 
obtained in two or three ways. 

9913. Mr. Copinger. — Do you think, for the benefit 
of the poorer classes, that there ought to be public 
fountains established ? — I do ; there are some ; they 
are very deficient, and the poorer classes are very much 
in want of water. 

9914. There should be substantial public fountains, 



with a full and permanent supply of water ?— Exactly ; Sept, n, 1858 , 
a continual run if possible. Jam “ 

9915. Is it your opinion that the class ol houses Carlylej 
under a certain valuation, we will suppose the new 
valuation, whether it be £5 or £3 or £6, should be free 

from pipe water tax, because if you tax the poor man 
in his house for water, he cannot have any benefit 
from the supply ? — I think the poor ought not to pay ; 
but I wish to say, in connexion with that, that what 
is called the low class of buildings pays better to the 
landlord than any other class of buildings in Belfast. 

9916. But I understand that according to the pre- 
sent water system in Belfast, houses, that are rated at 
a certain value, do not pay taxes ? — I think the poorer 
classes should not be called upon to pay the water tax. 

9917. But is it your opinion that there should be 
a compulsory tax upon houses of a certain value ? — 

Yes ; I would make them pay for the water. 

9918. Mr. Rea.— You think the special respondents 
should he called upon to pay the £8,500 ? — I think 
they should not be called upon to go behind the award. 

9919. Suppose it appeared to the Commissioners 
that the opponents had been put to very considerable 
costs since that period, and that there was no fault on 
their part, do you think it fan- to put the amount of 
costs upon the town generally, and add it to the 
£133,000? — The party, I think, who were the cause 
of it should pay. 

9920. But suppose that services were rendered to 
the town, and that reforms which the Commission- 
ers would recommend may be the result of the pro- 
ceedings of the opponents of the Town Council, would 
you not be of opinion that the town should pay for 
that ?— Oh, of course, if there were services rendered 
of benefit to the town, I think the town should pay. 

9921. You think if the expenditure of the Town 
Council was bona fide, and for the benefit of the town, 
that it should be put on the town, and that is the 
reason you gave your opinion ? — That is the reason I 
gave my opinion ; I am satisfied it was. 

9922. Suppose it could be shown that the exertions 
of the opponents of the Town Council were bond fide, 
and for the benefit of the borough, would you believe 
that a considerable sum, or whatever sum might 
appear to the Commissioners necessary, might be put 
on the borough?— I do not know whether it could be 
shown ; but if it could be shown that they have rendered 
a service to the town, they should be paid for the ser- 
vice they have done. I will tell you what I think and 
believe, that the amount which the special respondents 
have to pay is the most cruel and unjust debt that 
ever men had to pay. 

9923. If they had been in good hands at first they 
might have got out of it much easier, might not they ?— 

I do not know any thing, though I was not connected 
with them one way or other, that has given me more 
annoyance than the Chancery proceedings. I laboured 
night and day for a considerable time to get them 
settled; and I went further, I was' willing to contribute 
money to settle the Chancery proceedings, although I 
have nothing to do with them, and I would repeat 
that yet, that I am willing to contribute. 

9924. Mr. Harrison . — You stated, with regard to 
the £8,509. that they ought not to be asked to pay 
more ; do I understand you to say that the costs since 
incurred by these gentlemen should be repaid ? — 

Most decidedly; they should not be called upon under 
any circumstances to go behind that award. 

9925. You are of opinion that any costs they have 
since been put to should be deducted ?— Certainly ; 
and I think the town will never render justice if it 
does not indemnify them. 



Mias Hughes Thompson, Esq., 

9926. Mr. Thompson, I believe you are a merchant 
of Belfast? — lam. 

9927. What is the name of your firm ? — Richard 
and Samuel Bell and Co. 



examined by Mr. Harrison. Elias Hughes 

Thompson, 

9928. What is the nature of your business?— Flax Esq. 
spinners and general merchants. 

9929. You are in extensive business, I believe?— 
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— — — £22 5 a-year, our present valuation. 

Thompson * 9931. Have you taken an interest in the public 

Bsq. ' affairs of Belfast for a number of years ; are you ac- 
quainted, personally, with what is going on in the 
town ? — Yes, a little. 

993-2. In your opinion would it be for the benefit 
of Belfast that the litigation should be adjusted? — It 
would. 

9933. Have you formed a decided opinion upon 
that? — I have. 

9934. Do you consider the continuance of that liti- 
gation injurious to Belfast? — I think it is. 

9935. Do you believe that that is the conviction of 
men of all parties in Belfast?— Of those I am acquainted 
with, it is. 

9936. Have you formed any opinion as to the terms 
upon which it should be adjusted? — Not a very 
decided opinion. 

9937. Have you formed an opinion as to the un- 
secured debt? — I think the town should adopt that 
debt. 

9933. The respondents have offered to pay the 
costs of the litigation; do you think it is a fair pro- 
posal ? — I think it is quite as much as they should 
bear. 

Cross examined by Mr. Rea. 

9939. You are quite right in saying that people 
consider this matter somewhat injurious ; but do not 
you know that the only question is as to the terms of 
settlement?— Well, I do not know that of my own 
knowledge. 

9910. Do not you know that among people of 
standing there is a very strong opinion that there 
should be a very material alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Corporation and Water Boards by arrange- 
ment? — I have heard it so expressed; but I do not 
know of my own knowledge. 

9941. Would it not be desirable to get all parties 
to unite in making an arrangement for the consolida- 
tion of the boards, and the mode in which they should 
be consolidated ? — I think it very desirable that the 
bad feeling created in the town should be allayed. 

99-12. Do not you consider that if the two boards 
were properly consolidated in the first instance, so as 
to represent the town substantially, that the inhabit- 
ants would be willing to give very considerable power 
to the board so formed ? — I do not know that. 

9943. Do not you believe that if all the inhabitants 
were represented by the chief men belonging to them, 
they would be inclined not to burst the bound to 
which I am alluding with regard to rating powers ? — 
No ; I will not say that. 

9944 . Or to look very strictly after the expenditure; 
do not you believe that? — They might look very 
strictly after the expenditure ; but I do not know. 

9945. But do not you think that people would con- 
sider that the members of that new board would be 
likely to look so strictly after the expenditure that 
they would not require to be looked after themselves. 
I am speaking of a board of forty gentlemen of Bel- 
fast, representing all parties? — Can you get it belter 
constituted than it is ; for the rate-payers appointed 
their own men. 



9946. Do not you know that — it is very frequently 
done for purposes of local taxation — there are boards 
constituted without being elected — grand juries for in- 
stance — and different boards of Commissioners are 
appointed permanently, or for temporary purposes, by 
the crown; do you know that? — No. 

9947. Do you happen to know that the Police Com- 
missioners for the borough were nominated in the 
first instance by Act of Parliament?— I do not. 

9948. Suppose the Corporation were left as it is, 
and the debt put upon the town, would there not be 
a considerable amount of acrimonious feeling resulting 
from the fact, that a large portion of the inhabitants 
still consider themselves unrepresented practically? — 
Well, they have the remedy in their own hands; at 
the next election they can remedy that. 

9949. But would it not take years to remedy it; 
do you think that matters could be brought into a 
proper state under the annual system of five retiring 
each year? — It depends upon the electors themselves. 

9950. Would it not greatly depend upon the can- 
didates? — The electors have a right to choose or 
adopt them. 

9951. Do you not happen to know that considerable 
difficulty exists in consequence of the unwillingness 
of first-class men to go into the Corporation ?— Well, 
I believe there is a difficulty in consequence of the 
bad feeling created. 

9952. Do not you know also, that men of first- 
class position are unwilling to go into it, individually, 
or in small numbers ? — I never heard. 

9953. Have you never heard that though it is pos- 
sible to get twenty to go in in a body, they object to 
go in individually, on the ground that they would be 
unable to accomplish any beneficial result, being 
overruled by the others? — I think if there were twenty 
there, you would be very close on having a majority. 

9954. You have generally supported the Town 
Council I presume? — No; I have not supported 
either side. 

9955. You say there is a great indisposition among 
.parties of first-class position to go in individually, or 
in small batches? — 1 have heard an unwillingness 
expressed on account of the bad feeling that exists. 

9956. Is that expressed by leading men of all 
parties ? — \ have heard it expressed by leading men 
on both sides of the question. 

9957. Are you not aware that the Town Council 
men are unable often to get the candidates that they 
wish to stand? — I do not know that. 

9958 Are you not aware that there is on the other 
side a total apathy and almost an absolute impossi- 
bility of inducing candidates to stand, unless upon 
the understanding that a number should be got in the 
first instance? — No; I am not aware of that. 

9959. Do not you believe it would be desirable for 
the borough if some arrangement were adopted by 
which politics would be excluded from our municipal 
affairs ? — I am decidedly of opinion that politics should 
not be introduced into them. 

996i>. You think any arrangement made for that 
should be amicable, and not forced upon them? — I 
think the rate-payers should elect their own men as 
they have done. 
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Nicholas Crommdin, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



996 1 . I believe you are a magistrate of the county? 
— Yes. 

9962. And you are also a partner in Mr. Mulliol- 
laud's establishment in York-street? — Yes; it is called 
the York-street Spinning Company. 

9963. I believe you and Mr. John Mulholland con- 
stitute the firm, and he is from home at present ? — Yes. 

9964. Do you happen to recollect what your pre- 
mises in York-street are valued at ? — I believe between 
£1,900 and £2,000 — £195 was the last annual pay- 
ment for police tax. 



9965. Do you consider, Mr. Crommelin, that it 
would be for the benefit of Belfast that the Chancery 
litigation, now going on, should be adjusted? — I 
think it very desirable that it should be so, on a fair 
basis. 

9966. Do you know what are called the unsecured 
creditors ? — Yes. 

9967. Are you of opinion that they should get 
security?— I think that the debt which has boon 
created by the Corporation should be assumed by the 
town, as if by Act of Parliament 
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9968. Now the special respondents have offered to 
bear all the costs of the litigation; do you think that 
a fair proposal? — I should think so. 

9909. Do you think that the feeling in Belfast is 
very strong in favour of a settlement?— Well, 1 can- 
not say. 1 do not know the feeling of many people ; 
but so far as I know, I believe it to be very desirable. 

I do not know any one who does not wish that a 
settlement should take place. 

9970. Mr. Gopinger — Mr. Crommelin, is it your 
opinion that there should be a consolidation of the 
Water Board with any other board ?— Decidedly. 

9971.. With what board ? — The Water Board and 
this board should be one. I would do away with the 
Water Board altogether, and have only the one board. 

9979. Mr. Major. — Would you transfer it to the 
Council? — I would ; it is a most important board, and 
a board wanting great reform at present, in my opinion. 

9973. Mr. Gopinger. — Now, do you think, that for 
the trade purposes of Belfast, any further provision 
should be made to supply the trade with water ?— I 
think so. 

997-1. Of course they paying for it?— I think so; 

L think considerable powers would be requisite 
9975. And would you advocate the giving of con- 
siderable powers for that purpose?— I would. 

9970. Do you think that the town itself, as a 
borough, would be benefited by that?— 1 think so. 

9977. Do you think that at this moment the trade 
is in want of that supply?— I think so. 

9978. Is it in amount, and what amount, large or 
small ?— I do not consider that the water supplied to 
Belfast is half what it should be. 

0979. Mr. Major. — Is it deficient in amount? — It 
is. I. should say there ought to be four times the 
supply there at present is, that is requisite. 

9930. Do you apply that observation to all the 
town?— Yes ; for general purposes. 

99S1. Mr. Gopinger. — Do you think there should 
be, in convenient places, fountains erected for the sup- 
ply of water to the poorer classes ? — I do not wish to 
go into particulars in that respect I think the poor 
have not sufficient water; but I think there is not 
sufficient water supplied to any house in Belfast. I 
speak of general purposes, and mercantile purposes; 
there is not sufficient either for mercantile or private 
purposes 

9989. Does it occur that mill-owners are obliged 
to bring in water which is not useful for their mills, 
in consequence of the deficiency of supply ?— At one 
time our place had to be supplied with donkey carts; 
but it is a long time since; that was before the present 
Board of Commissioners was appointed ; but 1 con- 
sider that the water supply is very inadequate to the 
wants of the town. 

9983. Do you think that houses of a certain value 
ought to be compelled to pay the water tax ? — Well, 
I do. 

9984. And for that purpose that proper pipes should 
be laid to those houses to give them the water if they 
arc liable to the tax ? — I think, certainly, a water tax 
is requisite ; what the water tax at present is I do not 
know; the water is brought in pipes ; but I do not 
consider the water supply sufficient. 

99S5. Mr. Crommelin, is it your opinion that the 
sliding scale of taxation that now exists should be 
continued — having regard to Griffith’s valuation — 
whether ought it to be a uniform or sliding scale ? — 
I think a uniform scale. I do not think the sliding 
scale acts at all beneficially; and I think if it can be 
had, that a correct general valuation by the Govern- 
ment should always be referred to in place of private 
valuations. I would do away with private valuations 
altogether. 

9986. Mr. Major. — You would adopt Griffith’s 
valuation ? — Certainly ; I would rather have a Govern- 
ment valuation than any private valuation. 

9987. Mr. Gopinger. — What is your opinion a3 to 
tho payment of taxes, the general taxation of the town ; 
ought the taxes to be consolidated, and paid into one 



office at one time, or by such aiTangement as might Sept.tf, 1858. 
be advisable?— I certainly would approve of all the Nich ^" 
taxes being paid into one office, if possible, or at Crommelin, 
least that they should apply for all the taxes in one. Esq. 

9988. Are you acquainted with the mode of collect- 
ing the taxes in Dublin ?— I am not. I only speak 
of the principle ; I think as a principle that the tax- 
ation of the town, if it could be incorporated into one 
receivership, would be a great improvement. I, 
myself, could not tell what taxes I pay. I do not 
know when they are paid, or when they are not paid. 

9989. Look at that form (the receipt form for the 
consolidated rates in Dublin), do you approve of that 
system ? — I do ; I speak of course of the general 
principle. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock, solicitor for the 
Water Commissioners. 

9990. Mr. Crommelin, you say that some time ago 
your place of business was supplied by donkey carts ? 

— It was ; the mill. 

9991. Are you speaking of your own knowledge ? — 

I was told so by my partner ; it was before I joined 
the firm. 

9999. About how long ago ?— At least ten years ago. 

9993. That is about the year 1840 ?— Yes. 

9991. Mr. Major. — It occurred before the present 
Commissioners came into office? — I believe so. 

9995. Mr. Hitchcock.— You say the present supply 
of water is not sufficient?— I think it is not. 

9996. Do you speak from your own knowledge ? — 

I do. 

9997. Do you mean to houses or places of busi- 
ness?— I speak of places of business; I speak of 
houses also. 

9998. Can you mention one single instance in 
which a demand for a larger supply of water was made 
to the Commissioners, and refused either to houses or 
to mills ? — I made the application myself in our own 
case, and we were refused to get water as we wished it. 

9999. When ? — Two or three years ago. 

1 0000. You made an application to the Water Com- 
missioners ? — Yes ; we did get water from the Com- 
missioners, but we got it in a way that made it of no 
use to us; in no case would they give more than eight 
hours in the week, and the supply used to come to us 
at times that we did not require it, and it did not 
come at the time that it was required ; they would not 
give it to us as we required it, and consequently it 
was of no use to us. 

10001. How long is that ago?— Three or four 
years ago. 

10009. Was it for business purposes? — -Yes; for 
business purposes. 

10003. How often did you ask it?— I made a regu- 
lar application. 

1 0004. Did you ask for a constant running supply? 

— At the time I speak of we were paying for water 
from the town. We only got 190 hours of water in the 
year ; we were to get at no period more than eight 
hours in the week of that run of water. I am speak- 
ing from memory, and am not sure whether it was 
four or three years ago ; but the consequence was that 
it did not come at any time that it could be of use. 

10005. Did you ever sustain any loss; were the 
works ever stopped for want of water?— Never ; but I 
do not say that we did not suffer loss, for we did 
sustain loss. 

10006. How? — The water is too warm. 

10007. Mr. Copinger. — It does not condense? — No; 
we would like more water ; we have not sufficient to 
keep it cool for condensing purposes. 

10008. Mr. Hitchcock. — Are you aware that there 
are two modes of supplying the water, one higher 
and one lower; which did yours come from? — I believe 
it came from the higher; I will not say positively. 

100U9. Would it have answered your purpose to 
have got it from the lower pressure? — I do not care 
where the water comes from, if it comes. 

10010. Were you ever refused as much water as 
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you possibly could require from tbe low pressure ? — 
I never asked whether it was one pressure or the other. 

10011. Is your mill near the Blackstaff ? — No. 

10012. Do you know of any other instance except 
your own?— I do not know, personally; but I under- 
stand the water was taken from the Ballymena 
Company. 

10013. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? 
—No. 

'10014. Did you ever see the water works ? — Yes. 

10015. Did you ever see a deficiency in the basin 
there ? — I have seen very little water in it. 

10016. Did you ever see it at any time that there 
was not water, and a surplus ? — I never saw it dry. 

1 00 1 7. You think the board wants reform ? — I do. 

10018. In what respect do you consider it wants 
reform? — I will not go into particulars; I do not 
think the board affords a supply any thing like suffi- 
cient for the wants of the town. 

10019. Is that an argument for consolidation? — I 
pass my opinion merely from reading the reports of 
the Water Commissioners’ meetings; I never was 
present at their meetings. 

10020. Do you know how often they meet? — I do 
not, personally. I see a report of a board once a week, 
but I do not know positively. 

1 0021 . Do you not know, or did you ever hear that 
they are in constant attendance every week ? — I will 
not say whether they are or not. 

10022. Can you mention a single instance of 
neglect of duty on the part of any one of the Com- 
missioners?— I am not going to charge any man. 

10023. And may I ask you upon what do you 
ground your charge against them of want of reform ? 
— On general observation, based upon what I con- 
sider suitable for the town; and from my general 
observation, connected with their proceedings and 
meetings. I am not going to charge them ; but I say, 
generally, that I consider it would be an improvement 
if they were incorporated with the Corporation. 

10024. Why do you consider that it would be an 
improvement, or that there is any thing wrong, when 
you never attended the board, and in fact know nothing 
of their proceedings; have you any data at all upon 
which you can form an opinion ? — I would state no 
data. 

10025. Do you know where they sit?— I do not. 

10026. In truth you know nothing about the Water 
Commissioners, save that you applied to them for 
water some three or four years ago ; is not that a fact? 
— Nothing, except what every other person in town 
knows of their proceedings. 

10027. Mr. Copinger. — Is it your opinion that in a 
great town like this, with so many manufactories and 
mills, the Water Commissioners, whether the present 
Commissioners or a future consolidated board, should 
have powers so as to supply all the wants of the town, 
both for private uses and manufacturing pmposes, at 
all hours ?— That is my opinion ; that is all the 
opinion I wish to express. 

10028. Mr. Hitchcock. — Are not the Harbour Com- 
missioners a very excellent virtuous body, greatly 
praised ? — Yes. 

10029. Would you like to see them consolidated 
with the Water Commissioners?— No. 

10030. Why? — I think the two boards are very 
useful apart. I do not think that one amalgamates 
with the other sufficiently to render it desirable that 
they should be consolidated. I think they are better 
as they are. 

1 003 1 . Why do you think the board should be con- 
solidated with the Town Council? — I see no reason 
why there should be two boards ; and it would be 
more advantageous to the town that one board should 
take the management of the town, and supply it with 
water. I merely consider that it would be better that 
one board should have the management of the town, 
both as to water, police, and other puiposes. 

10032. Can you give any reason for that? — No 
other reason ; but that is my opinion. 



10033. What benefit would the inhabitants derive 
from consolidation ? — It would simplify the matter to 
a certain extent. 

10034. Nothing but that? — That is all. 

10035. Would not the mode which the Commis- 
sioners suggest, of appointing one collector of taxes, 
simplify it ? — I agree to that. 

10036. Now is there any other reason why the two 
boards should be consolidated, except simplicity ; can 
you name any other? — Not at present; I can only give 
a general opinion. 

10037. Mr. Copinger. — I believe, Mr. Crommelin, 
the dues paid to the Harbour Commissioners are 
altogether accidental, and depend upon the number of 
vessels coming in? — I believe the taxes are upon 
vessels coming inwards, but not a tax upon the 
cargoes. I know nothing about the Harbour Com- 
missioners further; they never come across me, except 
as I see the accounts in the papers. 

10038. Mr. Hitchcock. — Mr. Crommelin, suppose 
the taxes were collected, as suggested here by one 
general collector, would not that remove all your ob- 
jections to the Water Commissioners, except as to the 
supply, which is another question ? — I cannot change 
my opinion ; I believe it would be better if the two 
boards were amalgamated. 

10039. Can you give any other reason ? — I can give 
no other reason; I do not care whether they are 
changed or not; all I can say is, I should rather 
have it. 

10040. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Crommelin, you have veiy 
considerable interest in having a proper supply of 
water for your mill ? — We have a supply, but would 
like more. 

10041. You think it would be very advantageous to 
the manufacturers if they had an ample supply of 
water ? — I think it would. 

10042, That would be a benefit to the town? — Of 
course. 

10043. The manufacturers would be perfectly 
willing to pay a fair rate for water so supplied as an 
article of consumption? — I would, as a tax payer, 
willingly pay an increased rating. 

J 0044. Do you remember the time, about two years 
ago, when the Water Commissioners were trying to 
procui-e the sanction of the inhabitants to their apply- 
ing for a.new bill ? — Yes. 

10045. Do you happen to recollect that the persons 
most active in opposing the Water Commissioners, ad- 
mitted the necessity for a supply of water, but objected 
to giving any further powers to the board as then con- 
stituted ? — I believe there were private meetings on 
the subject, but I never attended them. 

10046. With regard to consolidation, you would 
not be inclined to go in for Dock Ward for either the 
Water Board or the Town Council? — Well, no; at 
least it is not my present intention. 

1 0047. Do not you know that there is a strong dis- 
inclination among gentlemen of your position in town 
to become members of either of those boards, if they 
can help it? — I think they do object to it. 

10048. Suppose some arrangement could be made, 
with the sanction of the Commissioners, to consolidate 
the boards upon reasonable terms, do you not believe 
that a great number of gentlemen, who are' now disin- 
clined to take any part, would take some trouble to do 
then- public duty to the town in which they reside ? — 
That would depend upon circumstances; it would de- 
pend entirely upon the working of the boards whether 
respectable men would join them or not. 

10049. Unless respectable men join the board, 
other respectable men will not be inclined to join it? 
— I think not. 

10050. You have not, I suppose, any political ani- 
mosity to the Town Council? — No, I have none. 

10051. Your partner has none either? — I do not 
believe he has. 

10052. Do you not know that he might easily have 
been a member of the Town Council, if he had chosen 
to stand ?— I do not know ; I dare say he might. • 
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10053. Do you not consider that you were unfairly 
treated with regard to the valuation of that mill of 
your own?— I do not consider that I was unfairly 
treated by the town, 

10054. But I am speaking of the Council, with re- 
ference to your valuation ? — I do not consider myself 
unfairly treated at all by the Town Council. 

10055. Perhaps you do not remember the time of 
the dispute?— I do not remember the dispute you 
refer to. 

10056. Do you not now say that there is a very 
strong feeling all through the town that the consoli- 
dation of those hoards on a proper basis, which would 
induce respectable men of both sides to become mem- 
bers, in the first instance, would be most advantageous ? 
—I said that I considered that consolidation would 
be most advantageous. I do not know what other 
effect it would have. . , , 

10057. Suppose a proper board were formed, do 
you not believe, from what you know of the most 
active men of all parties, that they would be inclined 
to allow that board very considerable powers of the 



water, police, and other public boards; do you not Sept.17, 1858. 
believe that there is great disinclination among re- — — 

spectable people of the town to confer powers upon crommdm, 
either of the boards referred to ? — I think not. Esq. 

10058. Do not you think that the opposition to any 
application that might be made by either of those 
boards, for further powers, would be materially abated 
by a reform of those boards, in the first instance ? 

10059. Mr. Major . — First of all, do you approve of 
their consolidation ? — Yes. 

10060. Suppose that were perfectly satisfactory to 
all the town, do you believe that if those persons were 
acceptable to the town the town would be satisfied ? — 

Of course it would be only satisfied with their acts, as 
far as their powers went. 

10061. And so far as their acts were acceptable to 
the town ? — Of course. 

10062. Mr. Rea . — Would they not also be suspi- 
cious with regard to whether their Acts were bond fide 
or not: would not some of them be also suspicious? 

— I will not give any opinion. 



George Ash, Esq., examined by Mr. Harrison. 



10063. Mr. Ash, I believe you are one of the 
oldest merchants of Belfast, if not the very oldest?— 

I am - . , . „ 0 . T 

10064. How long are you in business? — bmce l 
was twenty years of age, and I am now seventy-four. 

10065. Have you been, for a number of years, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce ?— Since the 
commencement of 1816, at the time the Chamber of 
Commerce was first formed. 

10066. What is the nature of your busmess ?— 1 
am a grocer and general merchant. • 

10067. Do you happen to remember what the valu- 
ation of your premises is? — I think £100 a-year; the 
place occupied as a place of business. I do not reside 
bn the premises ; I reside at Holywood. 

10068. Is it your opinion that it would be for the 



benefit of the town that the litigation should be 
arranged ? — Most decidedly so. 

1 0069. Do you think it injurious in any respect 
Both to the honour of the town, the standing of the 
town, and the credit of the town. 

10070. Have you formed any opinion as to the pro- 
per terms that should be adopted in its adjustment ? 
— I think the terms of the arbitration without any 
deduction ; although there should be a reduction, yet, 
for the sake of peace, I would make none, but pay the 
full amount of the award ; it could not have been left 
to four more honourable men in the country, or in the 
world, perhaps. 

Mr. Harrison . — I now close on the part of the special 
respondents. 



John Francis Ferguson, Ei 

10071. Mr. Ferguson, where do you reside ? — In 
Donegal-place, Belfast. 

10072. Are you a deputy lieutenant and justice of 
the peace for the county Antrim ? — Yes. 

10073. For what length of time have you been a 
resident in Belfast ? — All my life. 

10074. Are you of opinion that it would be advis- 
able that this litigation should be adjusted and ar- 
ranged ? — I am. 

10075. Will youstatetothe Commissioners the terms 
upon which you think the litigation should be adjusted 
and arranged ? — Well, as far as I can, I am quite 
willing. I think that the political state of the borough 
would require considerable attention, as a first step ; 
and I think that the pecuniary terms would not be 
difficult to arrange at all between tire parties, the first- 
being conceded. 

10076. When you use the word political, Mr. Fer- 
guson, do you refer to terms for the protection of the 
public for the future?— I shall be very happy to ex- 
plain if the Commissioners wish. [Counsel objected]. 

10077. Mr. Major . — We can understand what you 
mean ; you speak from your knowledge of the borough ? 
— I speak of course from my knowledge of the party 
with whom I am acting, and what would satisfy them, 
more than any personal feeling I have in the matter 
at all; and I am quite prepared to state that nothing 
short of a political reorganization of the municipal 
council will satisfy the party with which I am acting. 

10078. That would be a preliminary matter to 
afford- satisfaction to the public? — And also that 
measures should be adopted to prevent the same 
abuses arising as we allege have arisen. 

1 0079. Mr. Rea . — Would you be disposed to agree 
to any settlement otherwise than in due course of law, 



q., examined by Mr. Rea. John 

unless arrangements were made to carryout the views ■gjjjjf’ 1 
which you suggest ? — I have stated so. 

1 0080. Suppose that were to be done, what arrange- 
ment would you recommend as to the pecuniary part of 
the settlement?— Well, I think the special respondents 
can be fairly called^ upon to pay the entire costs of 
the Chancery Suit ; also their own costs of the bills 
which we call the indemnity bills, that they attempted 
to get passed through Parliament, and also the costs 
that they put the rate-payers to in opposing those bills 
so sought for. I think those three items, if I had the 
making out of the bills, would embrace every thing, 
because I -would embrace what we are called upon to 
give as a recompense to Mr. Rea in the settlement. 

I would embrace him in saying the costs of the indem- 
nity bill, he being the person of most use to them. 
Those are the three classes of costs ; but of course if I 
were to make out the bill, it would be one extremely 
liberal, indeed, for our own sake, to Mr. Rea. 

10081. Could you give, in round numbers, Mr. 
Ferguson, the amount which would be probably re- 
quired by the party with whom you are acting at 
present, to enable them to meet all their obligations 
equitable and legal ?— I would require to consider a 
good deal about that. I may be very much mistaken, 
but I think it would be very little short of £8,000 or 
£9,000, for the third item, that is the costs of the 
persons opposing the bills ; because I have stated 
already that I include in that what we should feel called 
on to pay the relator. 

10082. Could you fix any probable sum for that 
special item; supposing it were to be agreed upon, 
what is your opinion with regard to what it ought to 
be ?_l would not differ from the sum named by one 
of the witnesses ; I think I have heard about £5,000, 
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10083. For loss of time, what would be the remu- 
neration ?— For loss of time; everything. 

10084. From the commencement of the proceed- 
ings until the present ? — I take in every thing. 

10085. I thought you would add for the costs of 
parliamentary opposition on your petition ? — Yes. I 
will repeat it if you like. In speaking of the costs of 
the Chancery suit I mean the costs between party and 
party. 

1 o«86. Do you include in the costs of the indem- 
nity bills the costs of the Corporation ?— The special 
respondents are the parties who were promoters of the 
bills ; if there be any difference in the terms, I look 
upon the special respondents, and not the Town Council 
literally, as the parties who promoted the two bills of 
1857 and 1858. 

10087. But in the Court of Chancery the special 
respondents appeared on their own behalf, and also 
appeared at their instance on behalf of the Corpo- 
ration ? — If the Corporation appeared at their instance, 
of course that was at the expense of the special re- 
spondents. 

10088. You think they should pay that also?— I 
think they should pay the whole costs of the equity 
suit, and that no part should come on you, or the 
town. 

10089. You think that the rate-payers, acting with 
you upon the petition you signed, should have the 
costs of their opposition, their Parliamentary costs, 
and their solicitor’s ?— The rate-payers opposed to the 
special respondents and Town Council, one or both, 
in 1857, I think should have all their costs repaid for 
that and for the opposition to the bill of 1858 ; they 
should have all their costs repaid. 

1 (jnQo. You said before that there should be £5,000 
repaid to me for loss of time ? — I said I thought the 
costs of the opposing rate-payers should be so liberally 
constructed as to put into your purse the reward you 
are entitled to for all your time and trouble, and loss 
of every kind and description. 

10091. Direct and indirect? — A free translation of 
the term, I think, will answer. I may perhaps at this 
stage, be permitted again to say, that the political 
element I consider the basis of the whole arrange- 
ment: I would not enter into any, unless that were 
arranged first. 

10092. Now, do you not believe also, Mr. Ferguson, 
that in case a Bill should be passed, throwing the 
entire debtupon the extended borough, the rate-payers 
of the outer boundary, represented by Mr. Chartres, 
Mr Commins, and others, should have their costs, 
although they are adverse to us, as well as to the Town 
Council ? — I really do not know enough of their case 
to give an opinion in the matter. 

1 0093. Have they not been put to considerable cost? 
—I dare say they have. 

10094. Although they were only seeking their own 
advantage, had not their opposition, in 1857 and 1858, 
reasonable influence?— I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say this much, that it appears to me, the out-boundary 
rate-payers have been going not on any broad or public 
basis, but on a personal selfish one; and therefore I 
think they must come forward in a different shape 
from the rate-payers opposing for theborough of Belfast. 
I should rather not give any opinion upon their case. 

10095. Are you aware that in addition to the special 
case which they made, it was open to them to make 
a general case, and they made it ? — I am not aware 
of that, and therefore I do not wish to give any opinion 
upon the case whatever. 

10096. Incase they were able to defeat, or very 
efficiently oppose any settlement that might be 
agreed upon between the two main parties, do you not 
believe that it would be prudent, in case they would 
consent to be taxed to the full amount, to pay them 
their costs? — If I understand the question, it is this: 
whether circumstances might not arise that might 
make it prudent to give them money, to, what may be 
called generally, “ muzzle” them. I must be aware 
that that is the question before I answer. 



10097. Would it not be hard to put the full burden 
of the debt, of £ 1 33,000, in case of a settlement, upon 
them, and at the same time leave them to pay the 
additional penalty of costs ? — I would rather not give 
any opinion about it, because I do not understand 
their case sufficiently. I have given a qualified opinion, 
which is the best I can offer. 

10098. From your knowledge of the town, do you 
know that a very considerable portion of the. inhabi- 
tants are averse to any settlement unless contingent 
upon that arrangement for public purposes to which 
I refer? — I think I stated so at the commencement — 
that that must precede any other arrangement. 1 
have no hesitation in saying that on my oath. 

1 0o99. Could you say whether or not they form one 
half or thereabouts of the householders of the borough? 
— I could not at all say that. 

10100. You could not form any opinion as to that? 
—No. 

10101. Are there merchants and gentlemen of posi- 
tion among them ? — Yes. 

10102. Would you think it fair, in case any settle- 
ment should be arrived at to satisfy the parties who 
are most active — that it would be fair and constitu- 
tional — that before that were carried into an Act of 
Parliament it should be approved of by three-fourths 
of the householders of the borough ? — I think where 
there would be such a very great increase of the tax- 
ation of the borough, the sense of the rate-payers ought 
to be taken. 

10103. But where tlae matter in hand is the legal- 
izing of illegal transactions, you would not be of 
opinion that a bare majority would be sufficient to 
bind the minority ?— Well, I think the majority must 
carry the day. 

10104. Considering the nature of these transac- 
tions, do you believe it would be desirable to have 
three-fourths of the householders of the borough as- 
senting to that arrangement? — I think it would be 
very desirable to have a large majority of the rate- 
payers of the borough. 

10105. Mr. Copinger. — And more so if all could 
agree? — Decidedly. 

10106. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect, Mr. Ferguson, 
undertaking to contest a ward for admission to the 
Town Council upon the distinct understanding that 
you should not, on any account, be returned? — No. 

10107. Do you recollect when we wished to have 
the weight of your name ? — Yes ; I must correct my- 
self. I twice consented to stand and contest one of 
the wards of Belfast: on the first occasion 1 was waited 
upon by gentlemen of both parties, who said that if I 
came forward for one of the wards I should confer a 
benefit upon the town, and assist in bringing back 
what they would desire. With the understanding that 
there should be no contest, and I should be supported 
by both parties, 1 , after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed to be put forward ; and I was extremely surprised 
and very much annoyed to find that the gentlemen 
who had agreed to put me forward on the support of 
both parties had agreed to let me be put forward to 
contest a ward against the wish of the constituents. 

10108. Mr. Copinger. — [Reads his notes.] Havel 
taken down your opinions correctly ? — Yes ; in giving 
my opinion as to the termination of the litigation, I 
speak for myself. In speaking of the political re- 
organization of the borough I speak in the name of 
the party. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10109. Mr. Ferguson, I merely confine myself to 
the terms which you propose of a financial nature, 
that is, the penalty which the special respondents, in 
your opinion, ought to pay ? — I do not call it any pen- 
alty, and I do not consider it any penalty. 

10110. You consider they ought to pay all the costs 
of the Chancery litigation? — I consider they ought to 
pay every thing ; 1 twice repeated it over. 

1 0 1 1 1 . Are you aware that they have offered to pay 
all the costs of the litigation in Chancery ? — If you 
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state it so, I still not doubt it, but I do not remember 
all tile offers they have made. 

101 12. You mean the offers they have made on the 
Commission ?— I was not present at any offer that 
they made. , . 

lOU B. Mr. Major. — They have sent ill terms 01 
heads complying with our rules?— I have heard those 
heads read over by Mr. Barry before he withdrew— 
[The Secretary here read the heads.] I believe 1 
will shorten the inquiry by stating that they were laid 
before myself and many other rate-payers; we had 
them under our consideration, with Mr. Barry to assist 
us and our opinion and reply were embodied m a 
communication which was laid before the Commis- 
sioners. At present, without that being m my hand, 

T must decline entering upon that document. 

10114 Mr. Harrison. — I merely asked you whether 
you were aware that the special respondents had 
offered to the Commissioners to pay all the costs of 
the Chancery proceedings ; you have heard that pro- 
posal ?— I am aware of every thing put in here 

10115. Now, in addition to that, you would ask 
them to pay all the costs, and their own Parliament- 
ary costs ?— I have stated the terms. 

10116. But I want to understand, Mr. Ferguson; 
by the latter explanation you have given upon head 
No. 1 and 2, we agree, but you say as to No. 3 that 
the special respondents should bear the costs ox the 
opposing rate-payers for both those Acts ol 1 arliament 
as I understand?— No. 3 was, that the special respond- 
ents should pay the opposing rate-payers who opposed 
them in Parliament in 1857, and the opposing rate- 
payers who opposed them in Parliament, in 1858; and 
that the costs of the opposing rate-payers should be 
construed so liberally as to embrace a large sum to pay 
Mr. Bea whom the opposing rate-payers feel they are 
called upon to pay. I said I supposed the sum would 
be £8,000 or £9,000 for their costs. 

10117. Do I. understand you to say this m plain 
English, that in addition to the Parliamentary costs 
under the last head, there should be what I call a 
douceur, or any thing you like to call it, of 000 paid 
bv mv clients, the special respondents, into Mr. Bea s 
pocket ; is that the plain English of it?— That is the 
plain English. We think that the costs of the rate- 
payers opposing those indemnity bills should embrace 
that sum of money which we arc called upon m jus- 
tice and honour, to see that Mr. Kea is repaid for his 
costs, his time, and expenses, and trouble; every thing 
relating to this Chancery suit. 

10118. Which you put down at £5,000? — 1 do not 
put it down at less than that; I may he right or wrong. 

10119. Your view, in short, is this ; that Mr. Fenton, 
Mr. Lepper, and the other gentlemen are to pay all 
the costs in Chancery and Parliament on both sides, 
and then that £5,000 should bo paid to Mr. Rea m 
cash ? I have not been personal in any of my obser- 

vations. I have used the words special respondents, 

I will use no other, and I do not change my opinion. 

10120. £5,000 to be handed to Mr. Rea; is that 
your opinion ?— I have stated that the costs of the op- 
posing rate-payers would he £8,000 or £9,000. and 
that the costs should be so construed as to give them 
the means of repaying Mr. Rea for his costs, labour, 
loss of time, every cost he has been put to. 

10121. Would it not be as well to add a fourth 
heading to what you have given: “fourthly, a sum of 
£5,000 to Mr. Rea.” Would not that be an easier 
qualification ? — I have put it in the shape I think just 
and fair, and I will not alter it. 

10122. You will not take any suggestion by calling 
them costs in Parliament so much, and then a distinct 
head of “ £5,000 to John Rea?”— You may call it the 
costs of John Rea if you like. 

10123. You have given him the costs in Chancery, 
in addition to that you want to give him £5,000 into 
his pocket; I merely want to understand? — I told you 
from the first I am not prepared to give the exact sum ; 
there should be a wide margin. I think the costs of 
the opposing rate-payers would be something about 
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10124. In other words, you would rather not call 
the £5,000, which Mr. Rea is to get, any thing more Esq . 
than general costs ; do you think, Mr. Ferguson, that 
£5,000 could be fairly included in the term, costs ? — 

I have stated it. I cannot draw a bill of costs ; let 
him draw it, and let it he understood that it is to 
cover his loss of time. 

10125. How would you like to get a bill from your 
own attorney, to find, after the costs were put down at 
a general sum, say £1,000, that £5,000 was put down 
for matters not mentioned; how would you like to be 
called upon to pay such a bill of costs ?— When an 
attorney sends me in that bill of costs he will find it 
very difficult to get payment. 

1 0 1 26. But you think the special respondents might 
be content if they get off with paying £5,000, in ad- 
dition to all costs of any kind ?— I think the special 
respondents will get off very safe indeed, if they get 
off with that 

10127. They are now liable to heavy liabilities? — 

I do not know what their liabilities are. 

10128. Do you not ? — 1 do not know as to the costs 
of the information; the Chancellor’s decree makes 
them liable to a heavy sum, as I understand. 

10129. Here is the proposal that Mr. Rea has put 
in upon head No. 13 [reads], that in fact means this, 
that Mr. Thomson should pay £100,000; do you 
think that would be a fair penalty to exact from Mr. 
Thomson, the director of the Belfast Bank ? — No. 

10130. There is only one other question I wish to 
ask you ; you state that the rate-payers who opposed 
the bills of 1 857 and 1858, represent a very influential 
party in Belfast; are you aware, Mr. Ferguson, that 
2,850 rate-payers signed in favour of the last bill, and 
861 against it?— No, I was not aware of it ;, if you 
will swear it was so, I will believe you. 

10131. You were one of the chief opponents?— 
Yes, on both occasioixs. 

10132. And on the last occasion, 860 was the 
number against the bill ? — I never heard the number 
stated. 

10133. Are you not aware they were under 1,000 . 

Until this moment. I never heard the number of 

rate payers w?ho signed. 

1 0 1 34. Did you ever hear, in round numbers, that 
three times as" many signed in favour of the bill as 
against it ?— No, not that I remember. 

10135. Did you ever hear that a memorial was 
signed in its favour?— I do not remember having 
heard that there was a memorial signed in favour of 
the last bill. 

10136. Or any one?— No, I do not remember ; 1 
may have heard, but I do not remember it. 

10137. Still you would ask these gentlemen to pay 
£5,000 although you do not know whether there were 
any persons in favour of the bill ?— I knew there were 
persons in favour of the bill, but I did not know that 
any persons signed a memorial in favour of the bill ; 

I do not remember having heard it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10138. You took an active part in the opposition to 
the bill of 1857?— 1 did. 

10139. You remained in London during the con- 
flict ? — Yes. 

10140. I believe on the very day on which you 
came to the committee, on that occasion, you took 
very unwell on the lobby of the house?— Yes. 

10141. And I believe, Mr. Ferguson, your illness 
continued for a year or upwards ?— For a year. 

10142. At any rate you had not recovered at the 
time we were getting our petition signed for the oppo- 
sition to the bill of 1858?— I was very ill the whole 

10143. Ibelieveyou continued ill during the period 
the contest was going on in London ? Yes. 

10144. You know nothing then of the getting up 
of the petition, or what was done in London, except 
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Se/jf.17,1858. from what you saw in the papers ? — Except from what lated interest since upon that would make it up to 
JohrTi'rancis I , Saw in the P a P ers - and 1 do not remember all I read £ 1 50,000. Was it not always understood that, at the 
Ferguson, then. respondents’ solicitations and those with whom they 

Esq. J0145. Do you recollect, on the first occasion, at acted, we agreed to have our properties in Belfast in- 

the solicitation of the respondents, taking part in pro- cumbered with this illegal debt, in consideration of 

ceedings for their advantage, in order to procure an certain terms which they were willing to grant? All 

amicable settlement?— The cause of my ever having the rate-payers were perfectly well aware that if a 
any thing to do with public life in Belfast, for the last settlement took place, put ting this £150,000 on 
four years, was my wish to bring the litigation to an Belfast, their rates would be increased to the extent 
amicable settlement. of the interest. 

10146. I believe, in consequence of your illness, 10149. Now was.it, so far as you recollect, for the 
you were prevented from acting on the original com- purpose of obtaining our consent to have our rates 
mittee with Mr. Danville and Mr. Macnamara ?— I increased, that those negotiations were entered into 
believe so ; 1 am certain I was asked to do so and I at the instance of the respondents ? — If I understand 
declined it. your question rightly, I must answ-er in the affirmative 

10147. Have you always understood, that in the that it was part and parcel of the arrangement ; that 
event of a settlement the parties opposing the Town as our rates were to be increased, towards obtaining 
Council were to agree to have their properties in the consent of the rate-payers to that, we demanded 
Belfast mortgaged for their proportion of the entire political privileges not only as due, but to °uard 
expense, which now amounts to about £150,000 ? — I against abuses in future. 

do not think I understand the question. 10150. You think I should get £5,000 ; will you 

10148. There was £150,000 legally borrowed, for just state briefly to the Commissioners what you think 
which we all are liable; then there was £50,000 of my conduct in the transaction, from the time I com- 
legally borrowed, but improperly applied, from liability menced the agitation ? — I think vou have been of very 
to which the Chancellor has absolved us ; then there great service to the town, and I have reason to believe 
was £84,000 borrowed without any authority what- that you acted bona, fide ? 
ever, which would make £133,000, and the accumu- 



Bernard 
Hughes, Esq. 



Bernard Hughes, Esq., 

10151. Mr. Hughes, do you reside in Belfast? — I 
do, sir. 

10159. Do you carry on the business of a flour 
merchant and baker? — Yes. 

10153. How many establishments have you in 
Belfast? — Five — four in business, and my dwelling- 
house, inclusive of stores and stable. I have three 
places of business where I sell bread and flour. 

10154. Can you recollect, in round numbers, about 
the total amount of the valuation of those premises 
for police purposes? — £665 per annum. 

10155. Can you give any idea of the amount of 
capital turned by you in a year ? — It depends upon 
the price of flour. 

10156. What is the average ?— About £1 00,000 a- 
year ; upon an average £9,000 a-week ; 1 have turned 
over in four months £39,800; the lowest £1,500 a- 
week, from that to £9,400. 

10157. Mr. Hughes, do you remember being 
elected a member of the Corporation of Belfast, for 
Smitbfield ward, on the 95th of November, 1 855 ? — 

I do. 

10158. Have you served as a member of the Corpo- 
ration since that period ? — I have. 

10159. When will your period of office expire? — 
This November. 

10160. I believe two gentlemen, Mr. Robert War- 
ing and Mr. Andrew Kirk, were elected at the same 
time ? — Yes ; Mr. Kirk was elected along with me. 

10161. And you have generally acted together? — 
Generally. 

10169. Now, are you of opinion, Mr. Hughes, that 
upon fair terms it would be advisable that the litiga- 
tion should be adjusted and arranged ? — I am, and 
have always been of that opinion; because I thought 
it was creating bad feeling in this town, and doing a 
great deal of harm. ■ 

10163. Unless the terms offered should be such as 
you could consider fair terms, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, would you not be disposed to support the 
parties carrying on this litigation until fair terms 
should be offered?— I would, to protect my own pro- 
perty. My premises in Donegal-place were valued at 
£130 in 1847; without any change in the premises, 
they were valued, in IS48, at £945. My neighbours 
at each side were not raised more than £5, and there 
was no change in their places either. 

10164. Mr. Copinger. — Is there not an appeal? — 
Yes. 



examined by Mr. Rea. 

10165. Mr. Am. — Do you not believe, Mr. Hughes, 
that from 1849 to 1855 a great portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Belfast had substantial grievances to complain 
of ?— I knew very little about their grievances until 
1847. When I came into business myself I did not 
pay much attention to it, until some of the other party 
came and told me that I was a-robbing. 

10166. From what you have seen during the time 
you were a member of the Town Council of Belfast, 
do you not believe that for the protection of the pub- 
lic it is most necessary that there should be a reorga- 
nization of that body? — I do conscientiously believe 
that. 

10167. Do you agree with Mr. Ferguson in the evi- 
dence he has given ? — In some of it I do, some I do 
not. 

10168. That unless there be a reorganization of the 
body no pecuniary terms should be agreed to ? — I be- 
lieve that is the principal thing people are anxious for, 
to prevent what has occurred ; that the same malprac- 
tices may not hereafter occur. 

10169. Do you know, Mr. Hughes, is that the feel- 
ing generally in Belfast? — It is general among the 
people I speak to, even moderate Conservatives. 

10170. What class of people do you refer to? — 
People generally ; both Conservatives and Liberals. 

10171. More particularly the Catholics, of whom 
you are one? — No; many Protestants and Presbyte- 
rians are extremely anxious that things should not be 
carried on in the way they were done, and think it 
would be better for the town that they should be put 
a stop to. I have heard a great many members of 
the Corporation say that, and that it would come to 
that ; that the Corporation should embrace men of 
every creed ; that the merchants who hold property- 
in the town, should be on it in place, of men who 
were. 

10179. Are you of opinion that from 1849 to. 1855 
there was considerable extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of the Corporation ? — I knew very little, until 
about 1846 or 1847. 

1017 3. What is your opinion ? Mr. Copinger . — 

Had you knowledge of the expenditure? — I had not; 
I was not in the way of knowing whether the money 
was laid out badly or not. 

10174. With regard to the terms of settlement, Mr. 
Hughes, were you one of the parties represented by 
Mr. Charles Barry ? — I was. 

10175. Do you know of a proposition having been ; 
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made, that in case there should he a reorganization of 
the Council, a sum of £25,000 should be paid by the 
respondents, out of which all costs should be deducted, 
and the balance go to the Town Improvement Fund ? 

, I was not present when the sum was mentioned. 

10176. Mr. Major. — Can you form an opinion as to 
the terms ? — I could form an idea. 

10177. Have the kindness to give us your views? 
— There have been several offers proposed ; one gentle- 
man proposed £20,000, and it would have been ac- 
cepted ; and I said, I for one would he very happy if 
the suit were now settled. I would have given £100 
or £200 to have settled it; hut I believe the principal 
thing would be, as I said before, to prevent them from 
having the borough in their hands. They have it at 
present, and can do whatever they like. 

10178. How much money would you say now ? — 

I think money would not be a great object; whatever 
would pay the costs respectably. 

10179. Mr. Rea. — Since that offer of £20,000 was 
made, do you think that the costs of the opposition 
have been increased by £5,000, or thereabouts ?— I 
could not say. 

10180. Do you remember that that offer of £20,000 
was made first in 1856?— Yes; it was made imme- 
diately after I was returned. 

10181. That was an offer of £20,000, to be paid by 
the respondents ?— Yes, to be paid by the respondents. 
One gentleman said he would he responsible for the 
money. 

10182. Did you afterwards consent to act upon a 
committee called the Settlement Committee ?— I did, 
and acted upon it 

10183. For the purpose of getting together the 
£20,000, and distributing it in case of a settlement'? 

Or less ; we would have been satisfied to take even 

less. I think if they had collected £15,000 it would 
have been settled. 

10184. Mr. Major. — To whom was that to be paid ? 
To be paid to the trustees of the Chancery Settle- 
ment Suit. . 

10185. What was the intention of the parties? 
What is your opinion that such sum should cover? — 
It was to cover the law expenses. 

10186. In the Chancery suit? — In the Chancery 
suit. It was to cover the expense of twice going to 
Parliament; then it would be to pay for a new hill that 
would arrange matters for the time to come, and we 
insisted that they should not he running to Parliament 
every year, hut take their time and get a bill that would 
last the town for a quarter of a century: the money 
was to pay for that. 

10187. It was to pay the expenses of the two op- 
posed bills ?— The expenses of the opposition to the 
indemnity bills. 

10188. Mr. Rea. — You are speaking ol what oc- 
curred in 1856 ?— Yes. The Chancery Suit Settlement 
Committee met at Mr. Mullen’s. 

10189. Was that before my hills were forwarded m 
Parliament?— Yes, I think it was ; I am not certain. 

10190. Was that offer of £20,000 made on behalf 
of the special respondents ? — It was made by a special 
respondent. 

10191. Mr. Harrison. — W as he a special at the tun e ? 
—Yes. Mr. Fenton. 

1 0 1 92. You swear that that offer was made by him ? 
—Yes, in the presence of the Chairman. 

10193. Mr. Major. — When was that ?— It must have 
been two years ago, when I stated that they were all 
alike ; that it was very simple of those gentlemen who 
passed resolutions for the others ; hut that all should 
be punished alike ; all should pay a portion. 

10194. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect afterwards, when 
the Settlement Committee was sitting, that they agreed 
to pay a contribution of £20,000 ; to pay £50 a-year 
each for each year that they had been in office ?— I do ; 
a man who had been in one year was to pay £50 ; two 
years, £100; seven years, £350 ; that was the way they 
were to make up the £20,000. 

10195. Was it also arranged that the Treasurer, on 



behalf of himself and the bank, was to pay £5,000 ? Sept.17, 1858. 

We expected to get that sum from the Treasurer — — 

out of the bank; hut I did not hear him say whether g g( ^, 

they were to pay. 

10196. If the Treasurer had paid that £5,000, and 
the others had paid £15,000, would not that have 
amounted to £20,000?— I am not certain of the 
amount; hut I am satisfied, if it had been paid, the 
matter would have been settled then ; we would have 
been satisfied to take £3,000 less. 

10197. Did not Mr. Fenton, and two or three other 
gentlemen, pay their contributions at once, upon 
being called upon by the Settlement Committee ? — 

They did. 

10198. Mr. Major. — Actually paid their contribu- 
tions ? — Handed them in to the committee, a great 
many of them. I know some of them gave us bills 
that were not good, and could not be taken, and we 
found out that they were doing it for a trick. 

10199. I thought you said that many paid the 
money ? — £8,000 or £9,000 was actually paid. 

10200. Mr. Rea. — I believe that Mr. Fenton, and a 
number of gentlemen like him, always acted bond fide 
with regard to a settlement; that he was quite willing 
to treat with the Settlement Committee promptly, and 
gave in his money at once? — He did. 

10201. When you spoke of what you believed to be 
tricking, you did not refer to any thing that he did ? 

— I did not; nor did I refer to any gentleman who 
paid his money ; but it was the word used in the 
Chancery Suit Settlement Committee, when those 
hills were presented. 

1 0202. Did you believe that to be trickery at the 
time ? — Yes, when explanations were afforded ; I did 
not until it was explained ; I did when I saw so many 
negotiations broken off, and some underhand work 
going on ; for it could have been settled several times. 

10203. How did the committee break up without 
coming to a conclusion? — They came to a conclu- 
sion to draw up an arrangement, and bring it over 
to the Council; the Chairman was to propose it, and 
we were to try and assist in carrying it ; a copy was 
taken into the letter' hook, but we were astonished to 
find Mr. Cameron’s attorney coming in and taking 
it out of the letter book; we then found we were 
deceived. 

10204. Was the understanding that all the arrange- 
ments of that committee were to be private ? — Yes ; 
until such time as we came to a conclusion. 

10205. The memoranda were all private ? —Yes. 

10206. And the account hook was to he private?— 



res. 

10207. Now suppose the committee had got that 
£20,000, was it their intention to allocate any sum of 
money to me, and if so, how much ? — It was to pay 
all expenses. 

10208. Were you present at the time Mr. Lepper 
was there? — I was not; I was at several meetings for 
Mr. Lepper to meet the Chancery Suit Settlement 
Committee ; hut he never was a member of that com- 



miraee. 

10209. Do you know whether, with any balance of 
that sum, there was not to have been a Town Hall or 
other building erected ?— I heard some talk of that. 

10210. The greater part of that sum was to be 
allocated to the payment of costs, and to indemnify 
me for the personal engagements I had lost up to 
that period ? — Yes. 

10211. Antecedent to that committee being formed 
at all, do you recollect taking part in a proceeding, 
originating with gentlemen of your opinions, for my 
advantage, connected with what I had done in that 
Chancery suit? — I do. 

10212. Did you, in company with Mr. Andrew 
Kirk, Town Councillor and merchant, with a number 
of rate-payers, accept the office of treasurer to the 
testimonial to me, and some subscribers offered to 
give £50, and to increase it to £100, if requisite? — 
I did. 

, 10213. Were you willing to contribute a sum of 
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836. £100 or £500 if requisite '? — I said in the Chamber 
of Commerce that I would give £500 alone, rather 
B than see my property, and others, under the hands of 
the people they were under, and to have the Town 
Council modified. 

10214. Mr. Major.— Tell me what, in your opinion, 
should be the terms of settlement in the pecuniary 
point ? — I think the great basis should be to have a 
change in the borough. I think people are anxious, 
of course, when they get their property saddled with 
£ 150,000, that they should be at no costs; I think 
they would be satisfied with that, that is, if the special 
respondents were at the costs of the bills, to legalize 
the money borrowed upon scrip, and to pay the ex- 
penses they had to pay for the opposition. 

10215. Do you think it would be satisfactory if the 
special respondents paid all the costs of the equity 
suit? — I think if they paid the costs on both sides it 
would be perfectly satisfactory. 

10216. Would you say that they should pay in ad- 
dition to that the costs of the two bills of 1857 and 
1858 ? — I think they would have a right to pay the 
costs caused by the rate-payers having to oppose the 
indemnity bills. 

10217. Would you impose any other terms on 
those gentlemen ? — Oh, no; as I said before I do not 
think the money a great object towards getting a 
change in municipal affairs. I think both sides spent 
a great deal too much in the commencement when 
Mr. Fenton offered £20,00.0 ; the Dublin lawyers got 
more than that. [Mr. Fenton here said — I never offered 
£20,000], You did so ; you said you would be security 
for the amount. I understood you withdrew it when 
you came back to the meeting the next night or two. 

10218. At all events you are under the impression 
that it was offered ? — I. heard the offer that he him- 
self would guarantee it : he afterwords came again, 
and said he would withdraw it. 

10219, Mr. Rea. — Did Mr. Fenton afterwards pay 
his contribution to the sum of £20,000 ? — Yes : I am 
under the impression that he sent a cheque for it; 
but I heard him myself propose that he, himself, 
would be security for the whole of the special re- 
spondents; it was Mr. Richard Waring asked the 
question who would become security for the £20,000 ; 
he said he would, and I was astonished when I heard 
that he drew back. 

10220. Now, in the term costs, did you include 
any sum for me, and, if so, what? — I certainly did, 
with others, conclude that you had a right to be 
paid for your trouble, and loss of business ; that you 
were a great benefit to the town ; that we would be at 
a loss but for you ; for there was no other man who 
would have had the pluck to face such an organized 
body. 

10221. How much do you think that item ought 
to be in round numbers? — I do not know what you 
are valued at ; but if I had a vote for it I know it 
would be liberal. 

10222. How much would you give to the sum? — 
I have no objection to pay my part of £5,000 or 
£6,000 to you, or £10,000; that is to pay my share 
of it. 

10223. Would you like, Mr. Hughes, to be one of 
a great number of people, making up, by increased 
rating of their property, for the relief of the special 
respondents from this large sum of money, and also, 
making up that £5,000 or £6,000, or £10,000 in ad- 
dition ? — If you would not otherwise get it from the 
rate-payers, I would come forward and pay you for 
your trouble, 

10224. Mr. Copinger.— That is from a feeling of 
gratitude towards him individually 1 — Yes; 

10225. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that that 
should be a portion of the terms offered by the re- 
spondents, to enable their opponents to pay that ? — 
As I was saving before, I think the special respond- 
ents should pay a certain sum, and I think that 
others as a body should pay ; l think the few should 
not be mulcted. 



10226. Mr. Copinger. — The question, as I under- 
stand Mr. Rea to put it, is this: do you think the 
special respondents ought to pay out of their pocket 
to Mr. Rea. You said you, yourself, would pay your 
share, to go to the extent of £5,000 or £10,000, to.be 
paid to Mr. Rea for his general conduct in this trans- 
action ; that if the law would not allow him to be paid 
at all, you would be one of a party to contribute a 
proper share towards that; do you think that that 
sum which you think he ought to get for his services 
should be paid by the special respondents, if the law 
would allow it? — I certainly think the special respond- 
ents should pay it- if the law would allow him to 
receive it from them. I always heard Mr. Rea, how- 
ever, when speaking of it, say that the law would not 
allow him to take any thing for it, and that he would 
never settle only through the regular course of law ; 
but if the rate-payers chose to make him a present, he 
had not the least objection after the thing was over. 

10227. Mr. Rea. — That I should follow up the pro- 
ceedings by carrying out the decree ? — Yes; either 
that or an arbitration, if they had not an opportunity 
of taking advantage of those who differ in opinion from 
them. 

10228. And that the question should come for arbi- 
tration after the 'decree was levied?— Yes. 

10229. Do you believe, in case the decree was 
levied, that there would be a general feeling and 
spirit among individuals to make up one of those 
amounts?— I think there would. At the time I was 
out before collecting. I was a very short time out 
when you came and desired me to stop; but I have 
no hesitation in saying I could easily have raised 
£3,000. 

1 0230. That was stopped after the Chancery decree ? 
—Yes. 

10231. It was stopped at my own request? — You 
said you would not take any money in that way, but 
that after all was settled if the rate-payers chose to 
make you a'present you would have no objection. 

10232. Now. if that debt were put upon the town, 
with accumulated interest, and the Corporation were 
left as it is, would there be any benefit arising from 
what I have done? — I think we would be worse off, 
as there would be a worse class of men in the Corpo- 
ration, and there were some very mysterious men on it. 

10233. Is there a general feeling among a large 
body of the inhabitants of Belfast similar to that 
which you have expressed on your own individual 
account ? — There is, that all are willing to pay accord- 
ing to their means, and they would like to see that 
all paid 

10234. But with regard to all the opinions that you 
have expressed as an individual, do you believe that 
there is a general feeling in favour of those opinions 
among a large body of the inhabitants of Belfast? — 
I do.. 

10235. Do you believe that there is a large body of 
the inhabitants of Belfast, who would actively oppose 
any settlement unless one which they considered was 
founded on fair terms ? — I do believe so ; I would be 
one of them myself. I think if it were settled now, 
with the same men in office, we would be worse 
treated than ever 

10236. In that' event would not the unanimous 
feeling arising from the matter be much increased? 
— I do think it would. 

10237. Do you know any thing that would be more 
calculated to disturb the peace of the town than an 
Act of Parliament being passed against the will of 
that section of the inhabitants that I speak of, to put 
debt upon them without their consent? — I think 
there would be very strong resistance so far as that 
goes 

10238. Suppose it were passed without their con- 
sent, do you not think it would shake their confidence 
in the administration of justice? — No doubt, they 
would not respect the law at all ; they would think 
that the men delivering the law to them were their 
persecutors. 
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10239. Do you not believe that some might per- 
suade these people to take the law into their own 
hands ? — Those who are not sensible ; who would not 
like to be guided by those who have sense. 

10240. With regard to the bad feeling in the town, 
caused by the Chancery litigation, do you not think 
that bad feeling has resulted from a great number of 
other proceedings ; do you consider that all the bad 
feeling existing in the town at present is the result of 
the Chancery proceedings being continued?— I think 
a great deal of it is. 

10241. Is that litigation continued in consequence 
of the respondents not agreeing to offer fair terms, 
according to your belief? — As I said, it would be very 
easily settled if they had come forward and stood by 
their offer, but they made so many offers, and drew 
back. When deputations, appointed by the special 
respondents to meet deputations in Mr. Dunville’s 
office, sat with us there, some of the deputations of 
the special respondents said we trusted them more 
like brothers than enemies ; they said they never met 
any men so opposed to them who met them on such 
terms— like brothers. 

10242. Did not a considerable amount of the bad 
feeling you speak of, Mr. Hughes, result, from the .. 
efforts of the Town Council to get rid of the Chancery 
suit by applying to Parliament twice?— Of course, 
they did their best to back up the others. 

10243. Did they use the Corporation for that pur- 
pose? — No doubt, and the offices of it. 

10244. And had debates in the Corporation with 
regard to it? — 'res. 

1 02 15. And does not the continuance of this inquiry 
to some extent keep up that feeling'.’ — 1 think this 
inquiry they are glad to see, if it brings it to a con- 
clusion one way or other. 

1 02 16. Do not they all hope and believe it will, the 
greater number of them ? — I hope it will. 

10247. If the respondents, after the decree was 
pronounced, had consented to submit to it, and pay 
the money, and take whatever property they might 
appear to be entitled to, do not you believe that feel- 
ings of an acrimonious character would have subsided 
altogether ?— I think they would. 

1 0248. Has not the bad feeling that you speak of, 
to a great degree, resulted from the respondents 
declining to agree in the Lord Chancellor’s decree, 
taking the property and paying the money?— I think 
the Chancery suit altogether the principal cause. 

10249. Are you of opinion, Mr. Hughes, that ever 
since you became a member of the Corpox-ation sums 
of money have been lost in the shape of intei-est and 
otherwise, by taxes not being collected ? — The most 
money that was lost was in paying lawyers. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Macdonogh. 

10250. Mr. Hughes, is it not the undoubted fact 
that a great deal of ill-feeling is attributable to the 
Chancei'y suit and its continuance ? — It is a fact, no 
doubt of it. 



1025 1 . Now you, as a merchant in this town, whose Sept. 17, 1858. 
property is lai - ge in it, have a very great interest in this jj ern ^“ 
town and its well-being? — I have. Hughes, Esq. 

10252. The well-being of the town and its inlxabi- ’ 

tants i - eacts upon yourself? — No doubt of it. 

1 0253. Do not you think that individual prosperity 
is likely to be vei-y much inci - eased by the state of the 
locality, if there be peace among all classes ? — I do. 

10254. Now then, I think, Mr. Hughes, I may 
venture to say that you are one of those gentlemen 
who i - ejoice in this inquiry, as it may lead to something 
good? — I certainly do i - ejoice if it would lead to a 
settlement ; I would like to see the Chancery suit, if 
possible, settled forthwith . 

1 0255. Do you think that if by a calm considei - ation 
of this question those learned gentlemen (the Commis- 
sioners), can send forward a recommendation that 
will tend to tranquillize the town, it will be a matter 
of the last importance ? — I do. 

10256. Then you, as an honest man in this town, 
do approve of the circumstance of having brought an 
inquiry here for the purpose ? — I do. 

L0257. You hope that it will lead to a settlement? 

— Yes. 

1 0258. And do not you think that the reconcile- 
ment of all classes in this town is of the last import- 
ance? — l think it would be a great blessing. 

10259. And thus to start fresh in the career of 
prosperity? — Yes, I think the town would go on pros- 
pering, and that there would be a good feeling and 
co-opei - ation among all classes. So long as one party 
thinks it is domineered over by the othei - , there never 
will be peace in tbe town. , 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10260. Is not your principle in business this, to 
pay the man who do’es the work for you? — Decidedly. 

10261. That is the fan - , honest principle ? — Yes, 
according to the quantity and quality done. 

10262. You never repudiate a just debt? — No. 

10263. Suppose a man did a favour for you, you 
never put it upon another man to pay him out of his 
own pocket? — No, -certainly not; if he did a favour for 
me I would pay him myself. 

10264. Do not you think it fair, if Mr. Rea has been 
of service to any party in Belfast, that those men 
should pay him, and not the special respondents, who 
are heavy sxiffei-ers ? — It is the case generally in the 
police office, when you take a man in the street he is 
obliged to pay a fine, and that goes to pay the Govern- 
ment. 

1 0265. To carry out that principle are you of opinion 
that Mr. Rea should get all the property that the 
Lord Chancellor said the special respondents should 
pay the town ? — I am not of opinion that he should 
get all the' property, but there ought to be a fair re- 
muneration for John Rea. 

10266. He ought to be fairly remunerated by those 
he worked for? — No doubt of it. 

10267. And you would pay a fair proportion? — Yes. 



William Ross. Eso.. examined bv Mr. Rea. 



10268. Mr. Ross, ai - e you an extensive builder in 
Belfast?— Yes. I was. 

10269. You are also one of the proprietors of a 
large flax-mill ? — Yes. 

1 0270. Do you still carry on the business of taking 
contracts for building?— No; 1 am quit it now. 

10271. You have resigned it to your son? — Yes. 

10272. Are you the owner of considerable house 
property in the town of Belfast ? — I am ; aboxit to the 
amount of £1,700 a-year, in the outer boundary and 
inner boundai - y, exclusive of the mill. 

10273. What is the value of the mill? — She is 
worth £20,000, I should think, I paid that for her. 

10274. Do you object to have any portion of this 
illegal debt saddled upon your property without your 



consent? — I would be quite satisfied with a portion 
of it, and I think they have laid out the money in some 
cases properly and well; and I think if they had not 
speculated in their swamps and bogs that they have 
done a gi - eat deal of good to the town, and 1 would 
be very willing to take my portion of it on me. 

10275. Mr. Ross, are you of opinion that it would 
be right that the litigation should be adjusted and 
settled? — Oh surely, surely; but upon what terms, you 
have not asked that. 

10276. Do you think the terms should be fair 
terms? — I do. 

10277. Would you not resist to the utmost tbe 
imposition of this debt or any portion of it upon your 
property, unless the terms should be such as you 
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would consider fair? — I would think they should be 
opposed until they came to proper terms, and I would 
not be very severe for my part. 

10278. You would not insist upon any thing that 
you did not think reasonable? — No; that they would 
not be able to meet cleverly. 

10279. Did you hear the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Ferguson and Mr. Hughes, that above and beyond 
all terms with regard to money, there should be ar- 
rangements made for the proper organization of the 
Municipal Corporation of Belfast? — I think if it was 
mixed it would be better for all parties ; if there were 
a Council created the members of which had from 
£300 to £500 a-year income from house property, it 
would come home to themselves what they spent; and 
that would be better for all classes. 

1 0280. You think if the Corporation were formed of 
gentlemen of status, they would be much more careful 
inlaying out the money? — I think, so far as the Cor- 
poration is constituted, and I know many of them, 
that they are almost all respectable, decent men. I 
am well acquainted with them. I have lent them 
money and been paid honourably. 

1 0281. Now, Mr. Ross, referring to pecuniary terms 
only, will you state what you believe would be fair 
pecuniary terms to be offered by the special respond- 
ents now?— I would agree with Mr. Ferguson to a 
certain extent; hut I would lay the money out quite 
differently from what he would do, the money that 
the special respondents would be called upon to pay. 
I should think, with the exception of paying Mr. Rea 
out of it, if the town would make a collection to the 
amount of £50,000, to pay off the sum outstanding, 
and not saddle it on the town, I for one would pay 
£100 of my own to it ; I think they should pay all the 
costs of the suits, indemnity costs, and all ; at the same 
time I think that all that should go to pay off the debt, 
in order that the taxes may be as low as possible. 
I subscribed £90 to oppose them, but I think the 
money ought to go to lessen the taxation of the town. 
I think every man should do something towards that. 
Then, I think, if the special respondents, the men on 
the Town Council, will act in the same manner, and 
let there be a mixture in the Council, we can go on 
fairly, and the town will be one of the most prosperous 
in the kingdom. There, is.lots of money in this town, 
if you go about collecting it, to pay off all the debts. 

1 0282. What is your idea with regard to the point 
of any indemnification?— I think that out of this 
fund to be collected, you should get £5,000 ; and I 
think this would have been settled long ago, only for 
Messrs. Maonamara and Dunville. I think they were 
not properly advised to go beyond their powers ; for 
they passed a document that could not be received. 

10283. You think they were a little too innocent? 
—Yes ; but I think, when they passed a paper with a 
clause in it that the special respondents were to get 
an unopposed Bill, they might have put in the Bill 
what they liked, for there was no draft to be forwarded 
with the agreement. 

10284. Are you aware, Mr. Ross, that if the pro- 
posed bill were to have passed, and the illegal debt 
put on the town, the taxes will have to be raised to a 
considerable extent?— I am quite well aware of that. 

10285. Do not you know that a considerable 
number of the rate-payers on both sides have left the 
burden of fighting the battle upon a small party?— 
Yes, I think they have. 

1 0286. Do not you believe, with regard to getting 
up private subscriptions, such as you mentioned, that 
those who were inclined to act shabbily would be able 
to escape when there was no compulsion; and that 
those who were inclined to act generously, would 
suffer most?— There is no doubt of it, if they would 
let themselves. 

1 028T. Would it not bo better, in case you wished 
a settlement, that the arrangements with regard to it 
should be of such a character, that there could be 
some means of compelling all the inhabitants of Bel- 
fast .to pay their fair share of whatever might be con- 



sidered advisable ? — Yes ; but you could not do that 
without an Act of Parliament If the thing could he ar- 
ranged in any way, it would be for the benefit of the town. 

1 0288. Rather than prevent a settlement going on, 
you would be disposed to sacrifice your own sub- 
scription?— Surely ; suppose it became a general thing. 

10289. But you would like that a certain amount 
of the special respondents’ subscriptions should be 
given to the borough, to abate taxation ? — I think we 
should abide by that letter,, altered so that we could 
receive it. I do not think they should be asked to go 
much beyond that, except as to the costs. 

1 0290. You think the costs of the opposition should 
be added ? — Yes ; let it go for the benefit of the town, 
and let those who subscribed to oppose the Bills lose 
their subscriptions. 

1029J. Though that would be very considerable, 
as to individuals, would it not as to the abatement of 
taxation be a drop in the ocean? — No ; I think £20,000, 
or £25,000, would go far to pay off the unsecured 
creditors. 

1 0292. Do not you think it would be a far fairer 
plan to let the unsecured creditors be paid by Act of 
Parliament? — I think the unsecured creditors should 
be paid certainly. 

1 0293. If all that were done by Act of Parliament, 
and the special respondents were relieved from any 
necessity of paying for the abatement of the taxation 
of the town, do not you believe they ought to pay 
all the costs of the Chancery suit, including their own 
costs ? — Certainly ; and of the Indemnity Bill. 

10294. And the costs Mr. Bruce incurred for the 
Corporation ? — Yes. 

10295. You think they ought to pay the costs of 
the opposition to the Indemnity Bill ? — Y'es, I do ; 
because there would have been no Indemnity Bill 
called for, if they had kept to the Act of Pai’liament. 

10296. You think that a sum should be paid to me? 
— Decidedly. 

10297. Out of a fund to be contributed to by 
them ? — I should think that if the costs were all paid 
by tire special respondents, and if there was not a 
collection such as I speak of to help to pay tire ex- 
pense, then I think you should get your costs from 
them ; in case of going to Parliament for a Bill, they 
should be at the cost of them. I think there should 
be a committee appointed by them, and one by the 
Liberals, to draw up a proper Bill, and all parties to go 
hand in hand, and get that Bill, and not to throw away 
any more money in opposing bills. 

10298. Do you think it would be advisable, for the 
purpose of carrying that Bill, that a solicitor should 
be appointed who up to the present has had nothing 
whatever to do with tire proceedings at either side ?— 
I think there should be two solicitors, one chosen by 
each party. If you were appointed at one side, the 
Cormcil would not agree to that; and if Mr. Bruce were 
appointed by them, you would not agree to it. 

10299. Do not you think it more likely that one 
solicitor would agree with himself, than two with each 
other ? — He might agree with himself ; but he would 
not please all parties. 

10300. Do not you think Mr. Torrens, the partner 
of Mr. Davison, a respectable solicitor ? — I think he 
is an honest man; and would do what is right. 

10301. He would be likely to be trusted by both 
parties ? — Yes, I believe so. 

10302. Do not you think the same of Messrs. 
Crawford, and Russell, and other gentlemen in town ; 
Mr. J. Andrews for instance ? —A decent man. 

10303. That is for the purpose of carrying the Bill 
representing the opinions of both parties ? — Yes, of 
all classes. 

10304. Are you an out-boundary man or an in- 
boundary man ? — Both. 

10305. Did you subscribe to the out-boundary op- 
position ? — I did not, indeed. 

10306. Suppose their property is to be taxed for 
the payment of the interest on this illegal debt, in the 
shape of rates, do you not think they should be paid 
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by the respondents, their costs for opposing the two 
Indemnity Bills ? — I think they should be paid ; but 
I think the out-boundary should not be taxed to the 
extent of the in-boundary for the £183,000, as they 
were not taken into the town for two or three years after 
that was expended ; until the boundary was extended, 
the out-boundary has no right to pay for that; we 
were paying turnpikes and such things as that, equal 
to the taxation of the town at the time, and should not 
be saddled with that debt. 

10307. You think, in case they derived any benefit 
from the Chancellors’ decree, they should pay their 
own costs for the benefit they are to get; if they derive 
a benefit from having taxation reduced, you think they 
should not get any costs ? — I think in that case they 
should not get costs ; but I think it unfair to supply 
the out-boundary men at a lower rate than the in- 
boundary. 

10308. Do you know the gentlemen who were 
leaders of the out- boundary opposition ? — I know Mr. 
Chartres. 

10309. Though a small party, are they not wealthy 
in proportion to their numbers ? — They are; I should 
think so. 

10310. Do not you think that if we all agreed, and 
left them out of the settlement, they could, by their 
opposition, put the promoter of an Indemnity Bill 
to enormous expense ? — I think they could. I think 
before it is entered upon, they should have something 
to say to the arrangement. 

10311. Do not you believe, from what you know 
of them, that, rather than submit to a settlement, in- 
volving their rights, made without their consent, they 
would resist to the utmost ? — I think some of them 
would resist to the utmost. 

10312. That they would spend more than they 
have spent? — I think they would spend some money. 

1 03 1 3. Do not you think, for the purpose of se- 
curing tranquillity and having a real absolute .conclu- 
sive settlement of the whole business, that the terms 
offered should be of such a description as to satisfy 
the parties substantially interested? — I think they 
should be as satisfactory as possible. 

10314. Do you know one of tire parties substan- 
tially interested, who in your opinion is capable of 
demanding unreasonable or extreme terms ? — I do 
not think they would ; I think no party would ; that 
they are fair, honourable men. 

10315. If they had opinions which others might 
consider extravagant, do not you think they would be 
willing to submit the question, with regard to the de- 
cision, to fair men? — I think they would; I think 
Mi - . Chartres, from all I know, would do so ; I may 
be wrong. 

103 16. About this ground called May’s fields, 
south, would you consider it suitable or unsuitable 
for building dwelling-houses ? — I think it is a better 
spot for building light dwelling-houses than any other 
class of houses, if it were filled up by throwing stuff 
on it; but that would cost a good deal: light buildings, 
not heavy buildings, could be put upon it ; if the toll 
were knocked off the bridge, it might then come into 
play ; it would be fit for carmen's yards, and such as 
that ; the county Down people, a great many of them, 
come in that way. 

10317. From what you know of the expense of 
filling up about Belfast, do you believe it would cost 
nearly as much to fill it up to a proper level, as the 
fee-simple of the ground is at present worth? — I think 
it would, cost a veiy large sum of money to fill it up 
to a proper level ; there is the cost- of the filling-up 
stuff, and a shilling a load to draw it. 

10318. There are forty-one acres of it, about how 
much do you think, per acre, would it cost to fill it up 
to a proper level ? — I never thought of it ; X would 
not like to- say. 

10319. Do. -you know the ground called Windsor ? 
— I do. 

n 19320.. Would you consider that much more valua- 
ble than May’s .fields, south? — I. should think so. 



10321. By how much? — I would not like to build Sept. 17, 1858. 

on May’s fields, south, at all, if I could get it for half . 

nothing ; in a few years, if the toll be taken off the William Robs, 
bridge, it may turn out to be something, which at 
present it is not. 

10322. Do not you know that there is ground 
about Belfast, which could be got at £240 or £250 an 
acre, which every one thinks will be worth at one time 
or other £1,000 an acre, if the town extends? — Yes, 
but in a different locality. 

1 0323. Is it not generally known by persons buying 
building-ground, that at the very time it is worth 
£1,000 an acre, it will have cost the purehaser£l, 000 
an acre, from the accumulation of interest? — No 
doubt ; I think that was an unfortunate speculation. 

10324. Unfortunate though it be, suppose we could 
come to the arrangement about a settlement, would 
you assist to place half the loss upon the Town Council 
and half upon the rate -payers ? — I think so; if we 
come to an arrangement and get an Act of Parliament. 

10325. Might not we, in consideration of terms 
beneficial to ourselves, giving no benefit to them or 
any one of them, agree to bear the half of the loss 
connected with May’s fields, south? — Yes; I think 
we should do that, if they do that with us. 

10326. Now, although you think, Mr. Boss, that 
some of the respondents are to blame, do not you 
believe that a large portion of the rate-payers, who 
supported them from time to time, are somewhat to 
blame also ? — I do not think that any of the rate- 
payers were aware of what they were doing. 

10327. Were there not some rate-payers, who, year 
after year, were most active in supporting the Town 
Council ? — No doubt of it. 

1 0328. And are there not rate-payers still w illin g 
to support the Town Council, no matter what the 
Town Council may be disposed to do ? — I think there 
is a class that would still support them. 

1 0329. Do not you think it would be very advisable, 
if in making a settlement, that class should be de- 
prived of any benefit directly or indirectly from that 
settlement ? — How can you manage that. 

10330. Do not you know, that if 6d. were paid for 
the abatement of the rates of the borough, 3d. of that 
would probably go to the parties who, as you have 
sworn, do not deserve any advantage from our exer- 
tions ? — I think it would certainly go to their benefit, 
unless we could: manage it otherwise. 

10331. Do not you know that if any money were 
levied for the abatement of the rates, that sum would 
go to abate the rates, not only of Mr. Bernard Hughes, 
but of his next-door neighbour Mr. Robert Lindsay ? 

— I am aware of that; I think Mr. Robert Lindsay 
should come forward too. 

10332. Do you know any thing that Mr. Robert 
Lindsay has done for you and us, that we should abate 
his rates ? — I do not think Mr. Robert Lindsay has 
done any tiling for me or my party; but at the same 
time I will state this, that I would sacrifice for my 
own individual part, a something, to get the tiling 
arranged properly and fairly. 

10338. From the question 1 have asked and your 
own answer, do not you think it would be advisable 
if the matter could be settled in such a way, as that 
no sum should be lodged for the abatement of the 
rates, not only of the just but the unjust? — I really, 
cannot say that ; if the rates be kept down, it will be 
all the better for the inhabitants of the town; and I 
am sure if they are levied, they will be levied justly 
upon us. 

1083-1. Mr. Major — And you would get the benefit 
of the abatement ? — Yes; and we must pay a portion 
of the rates as well as them that backed the Council up. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

10385. Do you happen to know, Mr. Ross, that a 
large part of May’s fields, south, has a good clay 
foundation ? — I doubt it is far down ; I have purchased 
bricks out of it, and I know there must be brick holes, 
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Sepi.17,1858. for one thing; it was low even before the bricks were 
made in it. 

William Ross, j Q330. Are you aware that more than half oi it has 
Esq ' a good clay foundation ; do you know whether the 

fact is so? — I do not; but J know there is clay in it, 
if it is not all taken away ; for bricks were made in it, 
and you cannot make bricks without clay. 

1 0337. Suppose you went there and saw it or had 
it in testimony that you could not doubt, that one- 
half was a good clay foundation, would it alter your 
opinion ?— To put a good house upon it, you would 
have to go down, at the very least, six or seven feet ; 
you would have to go four feet, already, to get to the 
surface, and then you would have to go five or six feet 
below that for a foundation. 

10338. But you do not know how the fact is your- 
self? — I do not. 

10339. A considerable portion of Belfast has, I be- 
lieve, to be piled ? — A good portion of it ; it was only 
a few years past that they began to pile. 

10340. If there were a good clay foundation piling 
would be unnecessary ? — Certainly ; but you must 
remember that I think there is a clay foundation, but 
it might take from ten, in some parts, to twenty 
feet to go down to it. 

1034 1 . You do not know how the fact is ? — I could 
nearly swear to it; I have been over the ground a year 
ago. 

10342. You have stated that, with the exception of 
that speculation of May's fields, south, the improve- 
ments which the Corporation has made have been 



valuable improvements ? — There is no question of it ; 
if they had not cost the town too much, they have im- 
proved it very much. 

10343. And the improvements must have benefited 
the out-boundary men to some extent?— In a trifling 
way ; the out-boundary men are more in the upper 
end of the town, and those improvements are in the 
lower end of the town. 

10344. But at all events they were permanent valu- 
able improvements? — Very valuable. 

10345. The next principle, I think, you would 
agree in, that the Chancery suit should be arranged ? 
-^No doubt of it. 

10346. And some sacrifices ought to be made to 
carry out that object?— On both sides. 

10347. The next principle established in your testi- 
mony is one of common honesty, that if the town keep 
the property it should pay for it? — Yes ; and, I think, 
for May’s fields there should be some compromise ; 
hut of the other property I for one would say it should 
be kept . 

1 034S. I believe you know those gentlemen of the 
Town Council?— Yes, some of them ; ten or twelve. 

1 034 9. Are they not respectable, honourable men ? 

So far as I deal with them, take them out of the 

Town Council, and I believe they are. 

10350. I believe you like that men who impose 
taxes should be men of property themselves ?— Yes. 

10351, You think the qualification test should be a 
good one ? — Yes. 



Jamei 

Keegan, Esq. 



James Keegan, Esq., examined by Mr, Rea. 



10352. Are you a merchant of Belfast, Mr. Keegan? 
— Yes. 

10353. How long have you been a resident of the 
town?— Nearly forty years. 

10354. Are you of opinion that it would be advis- 
able that this litigation should be adjusted and ar- 
ranged ? — Decidedly, on certain terms. 

10355. Will you be good enough to state to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners the terms to which you 
would individually agree, and which you think would 
be acceptable to a large portion of the community?— 
The objection we always had against the Town Coun- 
cil was grounded upon political motives ; and the terms 
of settlement, I think, should be grounded upon an 
alteration in the political constitution of the Town 
Council. 

10356. That is, you believe that the very first mat- 
ter to be arranged should be the reorganization of the 
Council upon that which would appear to reasonable 
men a proper and fair basis ? — Yes, decidedly. 

10357. Unless that were done would you be dis- 
posed to consent to any settlement of a mere pecu- 
niary character? — I would not; because I am con- 
vinced it would not tend in the slightest degree to 
allay the bad feeling that at present exists in the town ; 
but, I think, would have a contrary effect. 

10358. That is, to allow the Corporation to continue 
without reorganization, and settle upon merely pecu- 
niary terms, considering what has already been done, 
would be a far greater mischief than allowing the 
Chancery litigation to continue ? — That is my opinion. 

10359. In consequence of holding that opinion 
would you feel it to be your duty, so far as you had 
the power or means, to oppose any settlement that 
was not based upon that reorganization? — I have 
assisted to oppose the bills introduced by the Town 
Council ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
will subscribe to oppose any settlement that would 
not be on the foundation I have mentioned. 

10360. Even though I and other persons would 
agree to a settlement? — I do not care about you at all 
in the matter. 

10361. Mr. Keegan, suppose the matter could be 
arranged, as some of us believe it easily could, will 
you state what, under the circumstances of the case, 



would be, in your opinion, a fair settlement of it as to 
pecuniary arrangements? — Pecuniary arrangements, 
in my opinion, area mere trifle; I think, however, 
that hitherto the proceedings against the Town Coun- 
cil have been just and fair, in consequence of their 
conduct ; and, I think, that as to the pecuniary point 
of view, they should pay all the expenses that were 
incurred both by themselves and their opponents, and 
that the expenses should include a very considerable 
sum of money, to be paid to you ; that money should be 
considered as costs, to be paid by the party who are 
to blame. I cannot come to any other conclusion, 
and I have turned the matter often over in my mind 
as well as I could. 

10362. That is, that they should make reparation 
to all the parties concerned in the opposition, as a 
matter of course? — Yes. 

10363. Now, have you formed any opinion as to the 
amount of that item referring to myself?— I have 
often said that I thought you should have £5,000, and 
I believe it. I have not changed my opinion on that 
point. 

1 0364. Have you any reasonable belief that if I had 
been disposed to give any influence to a settlement, 
without reference to any other consideration than the 
reception by myself of £5,000. or a larger sum, dur- 
ing the last three years, I have had opportunities of 
doing so, or might have found them ? — 1 do not know 
of any opportunity except one that I was present at, 
that is what has been called the rejection of the arbi- 
tration. I believe if that award had been carried out 
you would have pocketed a very handsome sum, but 
I do not know of any other of my own knowledge. 

1 0365. Was the sum of £5,000, for instance, talked 
of so long ago as two years since ? — Well, I think so. 

10366. Do you believe, Mr. Keegan, that the Corpo- 
ration or the respondents should pay the costs of the 
Corporation in the suit?— I do; they should not be 
levied on the town. 

10367. And the costs of my solicitor in Chancery 
which they have already paid almost, and the costs of 
the rate-payers opposing the indemnity bills ? — All die 
costs incurred in consequence of then- breach of die 
law, and all the costs incurred by their opponents, 
who prevented them from getting Acts of Parliament 
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to exonerate them ; including a sum for yourself, which 
I would consider as law costs. 

10368. Now, with regard to the members of the out- 
boundary opposition, do you hold the opinion, that in 
justice and equity their costs of opposing the two 
indemnity bills should also' be paid? — I do. I can- 
not say that it is upon the ground of the justice of 
their claims or their case, for I really cannot see much 
of justice in it. 

10369. Have they not all the case that we have, and 
in addition, a special case?— It is only upon those 
grounds that I give my opinion. 

1 0370. In case they derive no benefit from the abate- 
ment of taxation by a differential rate, or otherwise, 
and the full debt is put upon their property, so that 
they will derive no benefit whatever from the decision 
of "the Lord Chancellor or the two Parliamentary 
bills, do you not believe that, as a matter of justice, the 
respondents should pay their costs? — I do ; I would 
make them pay all the costs incurred by the oppo- 
sition; but still, as I think the out-boundary men have 
not a good case of their own individual particular 
case; that any expenses which they incurred in oppos- 
ing the bills founded merely upon their own case, 
they should not be paid : I think it would not be just 
or fair : they should bear that themselves. 

10371. Mr. Copinger. — That is, as I understand, 
that in their attempt to enforce a differential rating, 
you would not pay them ; but for their opposition to the 
bill, generally, as i l ate-payers of the borough of Belfast, 
vou would pay them ? — That is precisely my meaning, 

10372. Mr. Itea That is, you do not approve that 

they should get any costs with regard to the Act of 
1 853 ? — I cannot charge my memory with the parti- 
cular acts. 

10373. Do you recollect Mr. John Chartres being 
the first man to object to a settlement ? — No; he was 
not the first man. 

10374. You think the out-boundary men should 
get their costs, unless they get a differential rate, or 
some benefit from the Chancery proceedings? — I 
believe they should get their costs so far as those costs 
were incurred in the general opposition to the bills. 

1 0375. Suppose an arrangement were concluded 
satisfactory to all parties but them, do you not believe 
that they could put the promoters of the bill to such 
opposition as would pay their costs now ? — I would 
be very much afraid of it. 

10376. Is there any thing which they did in the 
Parliamentary contests of 1857 and 1858, which they 
could not do over again?— I think they could oppose 
any bill that did not meet their approval, and prevent 
its being carried. 

10377. Could they not compel us to appeal- as 
witnesses against the Town Council, using the votes 
of the other committees ? — I do not know that. 

10378. With regard to the litigation being simply 
of itself injurious to the town, do you believe that, 
separating it altogether from the efforts made to get 
rid of it, its continuance has any material effect to 
the injury of the town, as a town ? — 1 can only answer 
that' by giving my opinion of the injury, or no injury 
inflicted. I have great diffidence in giving my opinion 
contrary to that of such men as Mr Bristoe and Mr. 
Thomson, who are bankers, and better able to judge 
of the effect of any thing upon the community than I 
am ; but I really was never able to see what material 
injury was done, but the contrary. I am quite confi- 
dent, if it had not been for the Chancery suit, in a 
roundabout way, this town would not have been able 
to resist the pressure on the money market so . well as 
it has done, and I will tell you why: it has put a 
stop to a great many bankers and money lenders, 
lending money to individuals who might have been 
over speculating to the injury of their fellow mer- 
chants, to the injury of themselves, and the injury of 
the town ; and I have never been able to see otherwise 
the material injury that was effected in the town, in 
consequence of the proceedings in the Chancery suit. 
I have never met with any one who could point it out. 
It has never done me any harm, and I have asked 



several merchants has it done them individually any 
harrn, and they said no. I have never met with any 
one to say that, individually, it did him harm. I 
have met some men it did harm to ; but those men 
were individuals overtrading, who should not be in 
business at all. 

10379. Were those persons to whom the mischief 
was done connected with the litigation? — I think no 
other persons received any injury at all, unless some 
individuals who were not at all connected with the 
litigation, but whose solvency could not bear the test 
of investigation ; but I think there were very few to 
be found in this town that did not come out of it 
well. I think it obliged some to submit to circum- 
stances which perhaps they might not have submitted - 
to if they could have got on ; but they could only 
have struggled on for a short time. 

10380. Do you believe that the injury resulting 
from it makes bankers more cautious in making in- 
discreet advances ? — That, in my opinion, is one of 
the effects. 

10381. Do you believe the result of it to be to 
restore the commercial community of Belfast to a 
healthy condition ? — That is stretching the thing. 

10382. With regard to the injury sustained by the 
Cox-poration, the i-espondents, and the Ti-easui-er, are 
you of opinion, Mr. Keegan, that if the proceedings 
of the Town Council had been allowed to go on 
unchecked, up to the present, the liabilities of the 
Treasurer, and the respondents, might be found to 
have been considerably increased? — Undoubtedly 1 
am ; and you put a stop to it ; that is my opinion. 

10383. Considering the rate at which they were 
proceeding, in going beyond their powers, do not you 
think it possible, if they had continued since 1854, 
when I commenced, they might not now be £50,000 
or £60,000 worse than they are? — I cannot say 
the exact sum ; but I think, perhaps, they might be 
a serious sum worse. 

10384. If, between 1849 and 1854, they went to 
£100,000, or thereabouts, beyond their powers, do 
you not think it quite possible they might have gone 
to half that amount at least over that sum, up to this 
time, if they had not been stopped ?— I cannot specify 
any sum at all. 

10385. But you think it likely they might have 
gone considerably over? — 1 do. 

10386. Now. if the system of keeping down the 
rates, lower than the proper amount, had been carried 
on, concurrently with that system of borrowing from 
the treasurer to make up the deficiency, do not you 
believe that very considerable injury would have been 
the result to the town ? — I am not conversant with 
whether the rates ai-e too low or not; but if your proposi- 
tion be well founded, 1 think it would be an injury. 

10387. Suppose it were shown to you in the books, 
that in that period £36.000 of money was -borrowed 
to make up for levying insufficient rates, do you not 
believe that the practice was one which ought to be 
stopped as soon as possible ? — Certainly. 

10388. And that the litigant who slopped it. at his 
own peril, was entitled to be thanked now by the 
gentlemen who wei-e can-ying on that system ? — I 
think it would be very much against their disposition 
to thank you for it ; but I think the ultimate result 
was beneficial to themselves. 

10389. With respect to acrimonious feeling being 
the result of the Chancery litigation, do not you 
believe that a large portion of the acrimonious feeling, 
attributed to the Chancery litigation solely, resulted 
from totally different causes ? — I cannot answer that 
question at all 

10390. Mr. Copinger : — Does the acrimonious feel- 
ing which exists arise solely from this cause? — 1 
think not ; I think it arises from various causes, and 
some of those have existed since ever I came to Bel- 
fast, and I expect will exist uixtil I -leave it. 

1 039 1 . Mr. Major. — Do you believe that is common 
to every place ? — Yes ; but I think the way the people 
arc situated here with the classes nearly balanced, is 
one reason why it is greater here than in many other 

2 U 



SepMT, 1858. 
James 

Keegan, Esq. 
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the two classes are nearly balanced, that community 

v ( is more likely to be disturbed by religious, political, 
eegan, sq. soc i a l bickerings, than others. 

10392. Mr. Rea . — Do you remember, Mr. Keegan, 
that previous to the agitation in the Town Council, 
commencing in April, 1854, at vestries and meetings, 
relative to the Blackstaff nuisance, a very considerable 
amount of bad feeling was excited among a respect- 
able section of the population? — Such bad feeling 
has existed since I came to the town. 

10393. Has it increased, do you remember, in al- 
most an annual recurrence of serious rioting, con- 
fusion, and turmoil, before the Chancery suit?— It 
has, no doubt of it. 

10394. Has the turmoil and confusion, which you 
have referred to as existing long before the Chancery 
suit, been, in your opinion, materially increased by 
the proceedings in Chancery, confining yourself to 
the proceedings in Chancery alone ? — I think it has 
increased considerably since the proceedings in Chan- 
cery commenced, hut I think a good part of it arose 
from the defeats the Conservative party have sustained. 

10395. Now, if the Corporation had allowed the 
suit to go on as a private matter of account, to be 
settled in Chancery between the relator and the 
respondents, without attempting to use their powers 
for a summary abatement, would not a considerable 
portion of the excitement have been avoided? — I 



think so. 

10396. Suppose the Town Council party, oyer 
whose movements we had no control, had not applied 
for hills in 1857 and 1858, would not all the excite- 
ment arising from those two applications have also 
been avoided ? — I cannot altogether blame the Town 
Council party for applying for bills to take them out 
of the difficulty they were in ; therefore, I can scarcely 
say they were morally accountable altogether for the 
consequences of their defeat. I think I should have 
endeavoured to apply for a bill myself to take me out 
of the scrape, and I do not think I would have been 
morally responsible for the consequences of my defeat. 

10397. Would not the excitement arising from what 
is called the Chancery suit have been abated three- 
fourths at least, if the Town Council had submitted 
and allowed the proceedings to be carried on quietly 
in Chancery ? — The additional excitement caused by 
the proceedings in Chancery in all probability would 
have been diminished three-fourths in proportion, if 
the thing had been allowed to proceed in the way you 
describe. 

1 0398. And if the property he value for what it is 
stated at, no material loss could be sustained by the 
respondents? — In case it were, hut I do not believe 
it. I do not believe it would pay themselves the money 
they would be obliged to pay, and the costs ; I think 
it highly probable that they would be at a serious loss. 

10899. Do you consider May’s fields, south, an 
exceedingly suitable place for building ? — I never in- 
vestigated it for such a purpose ; I am not competent 
to form an opinion ; but my own impression is, that, 
it was an unfortunate undertaking, but done by men 
incapable of doing acts which might be considered 
gross. A great many members of the Town Council I 
am acquainted with, and esteem them as highly as any 
member of the community, none more so. I deeply 
regret that many of them were brought into trouble 
by the acts of a few men ; and if I could pick out the 
really culpable persons I would let the others off very 
easy, indeed. 

10400. But if those who were not so culpable 
countenanced their acts, would you blame but the 
f ew ? — I do not know but that if I had been in their 
situation I would have just done the same. It was a 
mere act of negligence on. their part ; for I think in 
all bodies of the kind the general business is done by 
two or three persons, and it is the natural result almost 
that the other parties in that body do not examine 
what is going on; and I believe that is the case in the 
Town Council. 

10401. Is not that from sloth ? — It is; but it is a 



very common thing ; I do not morally blame them at 
all for it. 

10402. Do you not think, as a matter of public 
policy, that public trustees, even acting bond fide, should 
be made to suffer severely for negligence alone ?— I 
think it is a very unfortunate thing that the innocent 
must be compelled to suffer with the guilty ; but if 
punishment cannot be inflicted without injury to the 
innocent, I regret very much such a state of affairs ; 
but I think, as a matter of consequence, if it must be 
done, it should be done : I regret the necessity for it, 
but I do not see how it can be got over. 

10403. You do not see how the natural result of 
people suffering for their own negligence could be 
avoided ? — I do not, in cases of this kind. 

1 0404. So far as you know, was not the assumption 
of this office, and the obtaining it, entirely voluntary 
on the part of the members of the Corporation ? — i 
know a few who stood ; I cannot speak for all. 

10405. Did you ever know a single instance, from 
1842 up to the present, where any gentleman was 
forced to continue a member of the Town Council?— 

I do not know an instance ; there may be for any thing 
I know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

10406. Mr. Keegan, do me the favour to tell me 
whether the out-boundary men have not derived ad- 
vantage from the substantial improvements effected 
in Belfast?— In my opinion, they have, undoubtedly, 
for a variety of reasons that I can point out— contiguity 
to an improved town — that is one — properly is im- 
proved in consequence. 

10407. It has increased in value by reason of the 
improvements in the town of Belfast ? — I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

10408. But you say they have received advantage 
from the improvements ? — I should think so ; but it is 
a general view I take of it. 

10409. Is not the circumstance of the contiguity of 
property to an improved town an advantage ? — It is. 

I think, when by law the borough was extended, all 
the parties and all the property, in that extension, 
should come under the rates. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10410. You have given your opinion veiy clearly 
that the special respondents ought to pay the Chan- 
cery costs ; you said you would include in that a very 
considerable sum which you would call costs ; I want 
to know why you did not call it by its proper name ? 

If you tell me what you mean by a proper name, I 

will give you an answer. 

10411. Why did you qualify that; if it be costs it 
will come under the ordinary term costs ; if it be not 
costs, why did you call it so ?— Because there might 
be a misunderstanding in the minds of some on the 
point; I wished to define fully what I meant. 

10412. Why include it under an ambiguous term if 
it be not ambiguous? — There might be some misun- 
derstanding whether it should be taken as costs or not; 
for instance, Mr. Lawless, who is, I believe, the actual 
authorized agent, has his costs, which are not ques- 
tioned as costs ; Mr. Rea, I believe, is merely agent 
for the costs, something of that sort, and perhaps cannot 
legally, in point of law, be entitled to what I would call 
taxable costs ; what I mean by Mr. Rea’s costs is in ad- 
dition to what he might be entitled to as taxed costs. 

10413. Why not call it by a distinguishing name; 
that is all I want to know? — I do not know What you 
mean by a distinguishing name. 

10414. Why not under a distinct head give so.many 
thousands ? — I have not the slightest objection. 

10415. Why include it in that ambiguous way?— 
Because it might not, in the minds of some, be. con- 
sidered as costs. 

10416. Would you give him £5,000 as a douceurs — 
I think this £5,000 would not do more than repay him 
for his time and labour of body and mind. 

10417. Do you think the.special respondents should 
pay that?— I do, certainly. 

10418. Do you not think that the men who consider 
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that they have benefited by it should pay for it ? — 
I will define better what I think : I think there should 
be no such settlement come to without the sanction 
of the Attorney- General and Parliament ; and if the 
Attorney-General and Parliament would exclude Mr. 
Rea’s money, and prevent the special respondents 
from paying him, then, I think, the Liberals of Bel- 
fast should raise a subscription for him, and I would 
join in the subscription. 

10419. Mr. Rea .— Would the Liberals of Belfast 
consent to pay the taxation for the special respond- 
ents under any such settlement ? — I think they would, 
if the settlement was put on the basis I have men- 
tioned. 

10420. Mr. Keegan, what do you mean by the 
money referred to, £5,000 ; is it a bribe or a reward 



for public services rendered at a large cost? — I cannot Sept.n, \Q5S. 
call it a bribe ; I think a bribe is money paid for the - — 

purpose of performing something at a future period, Esq. 

10421. Mr. Copinger . — Is it any thing more than 
what has been stated, a reward to this gentleman, for 
the trouble, expense, and annoyance, and anxiety of 
mind, he may have been at, in conducting those affairs? 

— Nothing else. 

10422. Mr. Major . — Would it not come under 
tire term gratuity ?— I think he is entitled to a gra- 
tuity from some party. I think the special respond- 
ents should pay it. I think if the special respondents 
cannot be made to pay it, if it be contrary to law and 
contrary to the opinion of the Attorney-General and 
Parliament, a subscription should be raised for Mr. 

Rea, by the Liberals. 



10423. Mr. Kirk, I believe you are of opinion that 
it is most desirable that the litigation should be ad- 
justed and settled ?— I believe that is the opinion of 
a large number of rate-payers of all parties in the town. 

10424. Is it not your opinion ? — It is. 

10425. Do you agree with Mr. Ferguson and the 
other witnesses, with regard to the necessity for a re- 
organization of the Town Council, in the first instance ; 
do you think that by consent, or otherwise, some change 
satisfactory to the opposing parties should be made in 
the constitution of the Town Council ? — I think the 
Town Council should be reorganized so as to include a 
representation of all parties; it would conduce to a 
better feeling, and the peace of the town. 

10426. Do you remember being one of the Settle- 
ment Committee in 1856? — I do. 

10427. And all with regard to the £20,000 offered 
then? — 1 do not know that I recollect all about that; 
but I know that it was said that £20,000 would be 
subscribed by the respondents. 

i 0428. To be allocated for costs ? — Yes. 

10429. If the respondents consented to lose that 
£20,000 to be allocated as they offered by the Com- 
mittee, would that, in your opinion, be sufficient to 
induce the rate-payers, in the pecuniary part of the 
transaction, to agree to an amicable settlement? — I 
think it would. 

10430. The respondents have been put to consider- 
able expense since the Settlement Committee was 
broken up, but has not that expense been incurred 
altogether by their efforts to obtain a settlement 
without giving their opponents’ terms ?— I think if 
their promises had been carried out at that time, an 
amicable arrangement could have been come to by all 
people.. 

10431. So far as you recollect, on the part of those 
acting as arbitrators, was there not extreme anxiety 
that that settlement, with regard to the£20,000, should 
be carried put ? — At that time there was. 

10432, Was not that prevented by the acts of some 
of the respondents ; a few of them only ? — All the 
money was not subscribed, but they brought part of 
it in, some £17.000 or £18,000, as far as I recollect; 
some parties did not put in money but sent in promis- 
sory notes, with restrictions which could not be re- 
ceived. 

10433. Has not that fund, so far as you know, been 
used in promoting bills in Parliament? — I do not 
know ; but I presume they have used 'them own money 
of course. 

10434. Can you say, from your own knowledge, 
that the party with whom you were acting, were most 
unwilling to have any Parliamentary contest, if it 
could be avoided ? — The committee were all anxious 
to have all the matters in litigation settled. 

10435. Amicably and fairly ? — Yes. 

10436. Do you recollect, when your report was 
brought up to the Corporation, as a preliminary 
step?— I recollect a report, but I cannot say any 
thing particular about it, because there was some 
meetings of the committee that I did not attend. 

10437. Now, if the respondents consented to pay 



Andrew Kirk, Esq., examined by Mr. Rea. ^ rew K2rk ’ 

then- own costs, and the Corporation costs, and the 
costs of the rate-payers opposing the Parliamentary 
bills, and the sum that you would consider fair to indem- 
nify me, do you believe that would satisfy people 
with regard to the pecuniary terms of settlement ?— I 
am inclined to think it would. 

1 0438. Mr. Major. — Would you propose that set- 
tlement yourself ? — I think, if the respondents were 
to pay all the costs of the equity suit, together with 
the costs of this court, and the costs of the bill to be 
got, that those terms would be likely to please, per- 
haps, the majority of the rate-payers. 

1 0439. Mr. Rea— In the term costs, do you include 
the costs of the opposition in Parliament ? — Yes. 

10440. Also the sum so frequently spoken of, re- 
ferring to my indemnification ; is that part of the term 
to come from them ?— Yes ; I think an arrangement 
ought to be come to on the terms already specified. 

10441. Are you aware, Mr. Kirk, that at the time 
the special respondents subscribed the money, they 
were perfectly well aware of the intention of the Set- 
tlement Committee, in 1856, to allocate, il they could, 

£5,000 of that sum to me?— I do not know whether 
they were aware of it ; the committee never came to 
any thing decisive upon that topic ; it may have been 
expressed by members of the committee, but nothing 
definite was arranged. 

10442. Were you present, at any time, when Mr. 

Lepper and Mr. Lewis went to the committee? — I do 
not recollect ; likely I was. 

10443. Do you recollect any observation coming 
from them, with regard to any money they were 
willing to pay on my account ? — I cannot recollect 
any thing to the purpose at all. 

10444. Is it not your opinion, that all the people 
at present opposing the Town Council, are anxious for 
a settlement on fair terms ? — I think so. 

10445. And that a large number would oppose any 
settlement being forced upon them ? — I think a large 
number would. 

10446. From what you know of the public feeling, if 
a settlement were coercively carried against the will of a 
large portion of the community, including such men as 
Mi\ Ross, Mr. Hughes, and others, do you not think 
it would be followed by the worst effects ? — I think it 
would create bad feelings amongst a large party. 

10447. Would not that feeling be worse than at 
present ; would they not consider themselves unjustly 
used ?— I would say, the feeling would be equal to 
what it is at present. 

1 0448. Do you not believe that that party has very 
considerable right to complain of tire manner in which 
they have been used, with regard to Corporation 
affairs?— It is said they have cause to complain, but 
I am not aware of any fact myself. 

10449. Do you not believe, that if tire town were 
well represented, then we are disposed to give all 
reasonable power to the Corporation ? — I think so. 

10450. Mr. Major. — How would you secure that? 

— The only way to secure so desirable an object, 
is to have the rate-payers as efficiently represented as 
possible. 2 U 2 
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Twenty-second Day. — Saturday, September 18, 1858. 



Michael Andrews, Esq., 

10451. Mr. Andrews, are you proprietor of the damask 
works at Ardoyne ? — Yes. 

10452. Is your establishment within the extended 
boundary of the borough of Belfast ? — It is just at the 
limits of the borough, token as nicely in as can be. 

10453. Can you tell me how much is the valuation 
of your premises for the poor law rating, per annum ?— 

I cannot exactly tell you; but I think somewhere 
about £430. 

10454. How long have you been engaged in business 
in Belfast 1 — Fifty-six years. 

10455. You generally acted, I believe, on special 
juries of the county ? — 1 have been on them. 

1045G. Are you of opinion, that on fair terms, it 
would be advisable that this litigation, with regard to 
our municipal affairs, should be adjusted ? — Certainly ; 
on fair terms. 

Now, do you believe that we should have any settle- 
ment of a merely pecuniary character, without a re- 
organization of the Corporation, in the first instance ? 

Mr. Harrison objected to the form of the question. 

10457. Will you state what you believe would be 
fair and reasonable terms for the adjustment of this 
affair ? — Well, I will commence with what is considered 
by the party with whom I act, the grand point of all ; a 
reconstruction, or modification of the Town Council, so 
that they may not have the opportunity of treating us 
hereafter as they have done : I go farther, I say they 
should pay all the costs of every sort and description, 
that have been incurred ; and they should pay all the 
costs that have been paid to Mr. Bates, that have been 
deducted from the bill of costs, on taxation. 

10458. Mr. Major. — Do you mean to the representa- 
tives of Mr. Bates ? — No ; I mean that those who paid 
Mr. Bates, should refund the money that was overpaid ; 
one thing I have in my mind more than any thing else, 
and that is the bill which was refused ; all the costs 
that were paid at that time should be refunded ; in ad- 
dition to that, they should pay all the costs incurred, 
both by themselves and us, in those two attempts at 
Parliament; auy white- washing, as I call them; they 
should pay also a very handsome sum to Mr. Ilea, for 
rescuing the Council out of their fangs. 

10459. Could you form any estimate of the sum they 
should pay to Mr. Ilea 1 ? — Mr. Rea has devoted a very 
considerable portion of his time. I do not exactly know 
what his yearly income might be, but I think his ser- 
vices have lasted for two or three years, and I have 
heard some of my friends say £5,000. 1 think that 
would be a handsome remuneration for him. I concur 
in the opinion generally felt, that something like that 
sum ought to be given to him ; my ground for that is, 
that unless he had interfered in the business, we would 
still be open to all the objectionable doings performed 
before he took the matter in hand. 

10460. In fact, it comes to this, that the beneficial 
result of the proceedings you attribute to Mr. Rea? — I 
do, decidedly. 

10461. Those are the terms that j r ou think the liti- 
gation ought to be stopped upon ? — I would be satisfied 
with those terms. 

10462. Mr. Rea. — In the terms, costs, Mr. Andrews, 
do you include the costs of the out-boundary and in- 
boundary rate-payers before Parliament ? — l mean all 
the costs, in consequence of their proceedings with the 
Bills incurred by every section of the rate-payers ; and 
I think they would get cheaply off if they got off on 
those terms. 

10463. How much do you believe they would amount 
to altogether ? — I cannot tell. 



examined b} r Mr. Rea. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10464. Mr. Andrews, do you pay police-rate ?— I 
have paid no rate. 

10465. Your premises are uot within the district that 
is lighted and watched, as I understand ? — No, sir. 

10466. Is not that the reason why you paynopolice- 
rate ?— It is not ; what I mean is, that police-rate in- 
cludes borough-rate, also. 

10467. Do you know that the two things are quite 
distinct?— I know they are levied as distinct rates, 
which they should not be. 

10468. Do not you know they are imposed under 
distinct Acts of Parliament?— That maybe. 

10469. For distinct purposes?— I do not know how 
it is imposed, for I never bothered my head to inquire 
about it. 1 know the tax is laid on. 

10470. In point of fact, is it not nearly half a-mile 
from the last lamp of the Corporation to your premises 
at Ardoyne ?— In point of fact, my premises are a mile 
and a-lialf from the town, and should never have been 
included in the borough. 

10471. Is it not half a-mile from the last lamp of the 
Corporation ? — More. 

10472. And you never, therefore, have been oppressed 
by any illegal debt, incurred either by the Corporation 
or the respondents ? — I might be. 

10473. But you never have been ? — But I am looking 
to what is to come. 

10474. You have suffered no grievance as yet ? — I did 
suffer a great grievance. 

10475. What grievance? — Being brought into the 
borough at all is a great grievance. I was humbugged 
into it. 

10476. That is the only grievance you are able to 
specify? — Yes ; I say it is a great grievance. I may 
explain that I was prevented from offering opposition to 
the borough Bill, when it was in progress, by being in- 
formed by the leader of the Corporation, Mr. Bates, that 
my property would exempt me from being taxed at all. 
They demanded the rate and I refused to pay, and in- 
vited them to come into any court and I would meet 
them. 

10477. Mr. Major. — The only grievance you have to 
complain of, is that you were included in the borough ? 
— Precisely. 

10478. Mr. Rea. — You have offered to come into a 
court of law ? — 1 have offered several times. 

10479. They have constantly demanded it? — Yes; 
and I have refused it. 

10480. I believe if there were a proper settlement ar- 
rived at, that you would pay borough rate, or any other 
rate that might be put upon you ? — Legally ; but I will 
refuse to pay illegal taxation. 

10481. I think the forty acre clause exempts you? — 
Yes. 

10482. Mr. Major. — Are you of opinion, Mr. Andrews, 
that this litigation is productive of any injury to the 
town' ? — I cannot see any injury it has caused ; I see 
quite the reverse. It has not prevented any improve- 
ments from going on ; of which you will have evidence 
if you take a walk through the streets, and look at the 
buildings now going forward. 

10483. Do you suppose that the public credit of the 
town, looking at it as a commercial town, has been in- 
jured by the litigation ?— I never saw an instance of 
it. I heard it asserted, but I never knew an instance 
of it. 



Robert Roddij, Esq., 

10484. Mr. Roddy, are you extensively engaged in 
the linen trade in Belfast ? — I am very much in Belfast. 

10485. Now, how long have you been carrying on 
business in Belfast?— I have been in business for 



examined by Mr. Rea. 

twenty-two years on my own account, and I was also 
in Mr. Andrews’ employment. 

10486. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 
to have this litigation adjusted on fair terms ? — I think 
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it would be very desirable for the welfare of the town 
to have it adjusted. I was one of the parties who would 
have agreed to the award made by Messrs. Bristoe, 
Lemon, Macnamara, and Danville. I considered those 
gentlemen quite adequate to make a suitable decision ; 
and if my own property were at stake in a case of equity 
or justice, I would have committed it to their care. I 
certainly would have been very glad to have seen that 
award carried out ; I think it would have been of great 
service in settling the affairs of the town. With regard 
to the feeling in town about the Chancery suit, I think 
it lias perhaps been a great inconvenience to the special 
respondents and parties connected with the special re- 
spondents ; and perhaps it may have militated a little 
against private buildings, private houses; but I must say 
as regards public buildings and places of business, Bel- 
fast never was in a better position than at the present 
time. Allow me to state my view's on the subject. I 
have a few statistics in my memory, to show that it has 
not suffered in a business point of view, although a great 
deal has been said about the injury done to the town. 

If you walk down Donegal-street, you will see a splendid 
building erected by Mr. Johnston, one of the special re- 
spondents; walk down to the foot of Waring-street, 
and you will see another splendid building in course of 
erection ; retrace your steps to Bridge-street, and you 
will see a magnificent place which Messrs. Arnott are 
erecting ; turn round Iiigli-street, and you will find a 
very large warehouse built there within the last year ; 
go on a little further towards Donegal-place, and yon 
will see a splendid palace erected by those enterprising 
gentlemen, the Messrs. Lindsay, that for architectural 
elegance and internal arrangements, would do creditto any 
street in London ; go further on to Donegal-square, and 
look at the substantial and fine warehouse built, not long 
ago, by Dunbar, Dixon, & Go.,, who have transferred a very 
large portion of their trade to Belfast — they had been in 
Guildford, but have removed to Belfast, and are now 
one of the first houses in the trade, turning over an 
immense amount of money annually, which must con- 
tribute very much to the welfare of Belfast ; go on a 
little further, and on the left-hand side you will seea very 
splendid erection, the warehouse of Messrs. Workman, 
All these have been built for business purposes alone, 
not dwelling-houses ; so that I think they are all very 
good instances of the prosperity of the town at the 
present time- I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
Chancery suit has not materially damaged the town; it 
may have done harm to a few special respondents, and 
given them a great deal of inconvenience and anxiety, 
and perhaps caused a little political excitement that 
might better have subsided ; but I think it has done no 
other injury to the town. I am merely stating facts 
that came under my own observation. 

10487. Mr. Major . — You refer to those particular in- 
stances in support of the views you entertain with 
respect to the prosperity of the town generally ?— Yes ; 
there has been a great deal said about Belfast in other 
places, what it has suffered from the Chancery suit; but 
I cannot see, so far as my own opportunities enable me to 
judge, that it has produced any depression of trade. I 
think it may arouse something of political excitement ; 
vicissitudes always take place in large commercial and 
manufacturing districts, but I do not think that every 
thing can be laid to the door of the Chancery suit, all 
the losses that may be sustained ; that is my opinion. 
Besides what I have mentioned, there are several 
branches of extensive houses in America formed in this 
town ; for instance, the celebrated house of Stewart & Co., 
of New-York, have opened a branch for the purchase of 
goods to send to America, in a very important trade. 
1 think that all these facts indicate that the prosperity 
of Belfast has suffered very little from the Chancery 
suit. If you go farther on, and can bear the scent 
arising from the Blackstaff, walk up from the Queen’s 
College, and see the splendid pile of dwelling-houses 
erected by Mr. Suffern, a most respectable man, who 
deserves a great deal of credit for the position he holds 
in the town. If I may be allowed to express my views, 
I must say the Town Council have done a great deal 
for the town ; a very great deal indeed. I think they 



have laid out money in some localities which might Sept. 18, 1858. 
better have been applied to other places ; for instance, - ~ 

if the enormous amount for law costs, and for laying out E 

streets in May’s fields, which may not be required for 
fifty years, had been expended in opening a street in 
Corn-market, the widening of Rosemary and other 
streets, it would have been of vast improvement to the 
town, opening up a business centre ; aud I think they 
should have made a street in Donegal-place leading to 
York-street, and abated the nuisance of the Blackstaff. 

10488. Mr. Rea. — Would it not be well if they took 
away Hudson’s-entry ? — I think it would ; but that 
would be imposing too much on them. I think they 
wished to do all they could for the town ; but they 
acted injudiciously in not doing the right places. 

10489. You think the Chancery suit, speaking in 
general terms, has not affected either the town improve- 
ments or the public credit ? — So far as my own observa- 
tion goes, I have given the substance of what I think. 

10490. Is the conclusion you have come to, that it 
has not affected the town improvements or the public 
credit ? — I have given my statement. If I may be 
allowed, I will mention that I have also an opportunity of 
seeing a great many strangers from all parts of the world ; 
being connected with some of the leading manufactures 
in Belfast, I have the liberty of issuing notes of introduc- 
tion to see the manufactures. A great many gentlemen 
from the hotels call at the establishment, and have often 
expressed their surprise. Within the last fortnight, 
gentlemen from the Unit ed States, and different parts of 
England, stated that they had been of opinion that 
Belfast was not what they really found it to be ; that 
they were very much pleased to find that Belfast was one 
of the best and most improving towns they had ever seen, 
and instead of being the town they had supposed, from 
the reports they had heard, that they considered it a 
place of great spirit and enterprise. 

10491. Mr. Major. — They had an opportunity of 
seeing that those reports had no foundation ? — Exactly 
so. My own opinion is, that the thing is more in name 
than in reality. 

10492. Would you not suppose that those gentlemen 
who came to you, got notes of introduction to visit those 
establishments, and expressed their surprise at finding 
those and other things different from what they ex- 
pected, if they had not visited Belfast and got that op- 
portunity, would have been more or less influenced by 
those reports ? — They might have been influenced by 
those reports, which I think were very prejudicial to 
the town. 

10493. Mr. Rea Did those gentlemen refer to news- 
paper accounts of transactions which occurred in Bel- 
fast ? — Not particularly to newspaper accounts, but 
reports that they had heard abroad. 

10494. Do not you remember the time when people 
at a distance thought that every man in Belfast had a 
pistol or gun, and was shooting at some one else? — I do 
not know ; but I saw you carrying a pistol at one time 
and a dirk. 

10495. lam referring to the period of the rioting. 

Do not you remember that people in America, who had 
left the country, had the most exaggerated notions with 
regard to the extent of the rioting and the amount of 
damage done? — There was an immense amount of 
damage done ; but, to tell the truth, I know very little 
about them. I went from my place of business, and 
never went near them. 

10496. With regard to the injury which Belfast may 
have sustained during the period that the Chancery suit 
was in progress, are you aware that the Russian war 
was being fought during that same period ? — Yes. 

10497. Had not that a most material effect upon the 
linen trade and upon all trade? — I will not say it had 
upon, the linen trade. 

10498. Had it not the effect of limiting the advances 
from the banks ? — I am not prepared to answer. 

10499. Did not the American crisis also occur ?— 

Yes ; and I think it a proof of the respectability and 
solvency of Belfast that it weathered the storm during 
that great commercial crisis which convulsed other 
large emmunities. 
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10500. Even with our Chancery suit, Belfast got off 
better than Glasgow and other places t — I think so. I 
think the character of the town stood very high, and the 
very fact of weathering that commercial crisis says a 
great deal for the business respectability of Belfast. 

10501. Do you recollect any rioting up to 1857 from 
1854 ? — I cannot remember that. 

10502. With regard to the terms of settlement, have 
you any opinion as to the organization of the Council ? — 
Yes, I have. I think the Town Council should be re- 
organized ; there should be a more equal representation 
of the Libera] party in the Town Council ; it would tend 
greatly to do away with the bad feeling. 

10503. From what you know of public feeling, do not 
you believe that if the Corporation fairly represented all 
parties, there would be a great disposition to give them 
extended powers for effecting improvements in the 
town ? — I think if they fairly represented all parties 
the town would allow them every power possible to 
improve the town, and do every thing for its benefit, 
which, I think, should be the chief object. In my opinion 
they should bury politics, and work more for the benefit 
of the public. 

10504. In case a settlement should be carried by the 
Government against the will of the people, do you 
believe that it would be just and reasonable that the 
consent of the rate-payers should be had before any 
settlement should be decided upon 1 ? — Well, I was always 
of opinion that the rate-payers, the parties who pay 
the rates and send representatives to the Corporation, 
should be consulted in the matter. 

10505. Do not you think that even those who approve 
of what is called the award being carried out, would be 
bound, in common courtesy, to submit the question to a 
general meeting of rate-payers before agreeing to it 
decisively ? — I do not feel competent to answer that 
question. 

10506. Do not you think it very unfair for any num- 
ber of men, even of both parties, to take upon them to 
bind others, without giving them an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question, or voting upon it ? — I think all 
parties should meet together. 

10507. Are you of opinion, Mr. Roddy, that the 
grievances which the litigation was set on foot to re- 
medy were greater than any injury that might arise 
from the continuance of the litigation ? — I really could 
not answer that question. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

10508. Mr. Roddy, the first statement which I un- 
derstood you to make was. that it was desirable to have 
the litigation adjusted, for the welfare of the town ? — 
Precisely. 

10509. And, of course, what you say you mean ? — 
Yes. 

10510. And accordingly you think that the welfare 
of the town is largely interested in the settlement of 
this question ? — I do. 

10511. In what respect will its welfare be advanced 
in your estimation, by the settlement of the question ? 
— Well, I think it would allay the bad feeling prevail- 
ing in the community generally, and tend to bring about 
a better state of feeling amongst parties. 

10512. I presume that a man of sense, like you, will 
not concur in the theory that the Chancery suit has 
saved us from the financial crisis? — Well, I would not. 

10513. You do not concur in that theory? — No; 
I do not think that the one thing has any thing to do 
with the other. 

10514. Can you tell me the commencement of the 
Russian war that Mr. Rea spoke of ? — I do not recollect. 

10515. You are very extensively engaged in the 
linen trade ; will you tell me do you know of your own 
knowledge that some commercial calamities have hap- 
pened to persons connected with the Chancery suit? — 
Yes ; I think there has been. One or two slight fail- 
ures have taken place in town, in consequence of the 
anticipated results that might he from it. I have heard 
it merely as a matter of fact ; I do not know it myself. 

10516. In your very intelligent exposition of your 



communications with strangers, persons who visited your 
establishment to obtain tickets to see the manufactures of 
the town, you told us of the various strangers who ex- 
pressed pleasure and surprise at finding Belfast so fine 
and thriving a town, after all they had heard ? — Yes; 
they were delighted at the extent of the manufactures, 
and the beautiful fabrics produced ; they were quite 
delighted with the progress of Belfast. 

10517. And they found that what they had heard was 
really contradicted by the fact? — Yes ; I would sup- 
pose so. 

10518. I think you stated that the Council had cer- 
tainly been animated by the desire to improve the town, 
in the various improvements that we see ? -That was 
always my opinion. I think they acted injudiciously, in 
some cases, in not beginning at the right places. 

10519. You give them credit for good intentions ? — I 
know a great many of them personally ; I think they 
are all honourable men, incapable of doing any thing 
wrong. So far as I know myself I have no reason to 
judge otherwise. 

10520. You know as a matter of fact that those im- 
provements are valuable about Victoria-street? — I do 
not agree altogether with the improvements that have 
been made at that end of the town. I think too much 
money has been laid out at that end of the town, in 
making streets to May’s fields that were not required. 

I think the best way of giving an opinion about Vic- 
toria-street is seeing the result of it. I do not think it 
has turned out so favourable a speculation as was 
expected. 

10521. But the opening up of the approaches to the 
Queen’s-bridge, and taking away that abominable nest 
of houses, were not they improvements ? — I think they 
were of great service. 

10522. You do not think that Victoria-street has 
turned out so good a speculation? — No, I think not, as ' 
to buildings. 

10523. Perhaps they have stopped since 1855? — I 
cannot exactly tell. 

10524. Dunbar and Co.’s warehouse, if I remember 
right, has been here some years? — No ; I think it has 
not been finished more than a year. 

10525. When was it begun? — I cannot exactly tell 
the date. 

10526. Private dwellings have not been so much 
built ? — I have heard that there has not been so much 
building of private dwellings ; but I merely state from 
report. 

10527. You said you thought it desirable that the 
consent of the rate-payers should be obtained whenever 
a settlement was submitted, I presume you hold the 
constitutional doctrine in this country that the majority, 
when their sense is rightly collected, should bind the 
minority? — I think sometimes it is a very nice ques- 
tion to decide, when the minority is not much less than 
the majority; I think, in some instances, it is very 
hard that the majority should have it all their own way, 
particularly where there are extreme political views. 

10528. Do not you think, that for practical purposes, 
the majority of the rate-payers is the tribunal that ought 
to consent to any thing that is to be done for the be- 
nefit of the town ? — I am not clear upon that. 

10529. Mr. Rea — Mr. Roddy, did not one of the 
failures you allude to, arise from want of success in an 
extensive Indian trade with a house in Bombay, conse- 
quent upon the breaking out of the Indian war ? — No, 

I do not know that. 

10530. Do not you know that another was the result 
of over- speculation in the muslin trade ? — I have not 
made any reference to individuals, and do not want to 
do so. 

10531. Was there not another case, commonly attri- 
buted to the Chancery suit, in which it was ascertained 
beyond question, that the gentleman affected had been 
clearly insolvent before the Chancery suit commenced ? 
—I do not know that of my own knowledge ; I merely 
said that I heard, and did not know of my own know- 
ledge, that two failures took place in consequence of 
the anticipated results of the Chancery suit. 

10532. You do not know of your own knowledge 
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are special respondents, and being perfectly aware of question, 
every thing about this Chancery suit, do you not 



WUliam Bobby n, Esq., examined by Mr. Rea. 



10534. Mr. Dobbyn, are you a merchant in XSellast i 

10535. Are you very extensively engaged in busi- 
ness ?— ' Tolerably. _ . ,, 



merchant in Belfast 1 such. I never heard any man yet who said he would 
not agree to a settlement on fair terms. 

ely engaged in hast- 10548. I believe that is the prevailing sentiment of 
Jo. a q p ar ties for three years ? — So far as I met indrv iduals 

it would be desirable they have all expressed the same sentiment : “ Get the 
: „ v, . • 1 if TwiarihlA • blit on tn.ir terms. 



10536 Are you of opinion that it would be desirable they have all expressed the same seirtmiqpt: uet me 

*° ^tatewha/the^^m^dh^dlhbi^ l “S«eVd^ abort consent and coercion 1-1 

I th“nlrthe"p2rrespondents should pay all the costs of think the political element has more to do with It than 

the io P 5 e 50 °MTcop»y«r.-TeU me, when yon say yon 
payers in opposing the two Indemnity Bills oi ISO 1 and man who did not say, “ Let this matter be 

W58 1 that the parties engaged m c.™ on the suite never met a man who | ^ H ^ 

against them ?_ was snob an anxiety in the town to get rid of that which 

ltmoo. ijy i i . 4 -w.fl in rt must, be deemed bv every body a public nuisance f X 

L d rt *°i t S“n^“ the Council J do not know that it is always a great nuisance to have 
i : tliQ.nii.nxr T»Ammia.rv terms. litigation going on. , „ 



nore important than any pecuniary terms. ^'lOoSl I am not going into the question whether the 

10539. Yon consider that a primary object 1-L do, W instituted, but was it, 

nr ; I consider that, at the pre^ im ’ that though rightfully instituted, it engendered a feeling 

,rue representation of the rate-payers of Belfast in the towD; s0 that eyery man you met 



true representation of the rate-payers of Belfast in tne 
Belfast Corporation. 

10540. Mr. Rea . — With regard to costs, do you refer 
to the costs of the inner and outer boundary men ?— 



was desirous of having it settled ? - That is decidedly 
my opinion ; it caused a great deal of bad feeling in the 



regard to professional services, yon 

“ 7 ,t ‘ 1 7 °“ Sv “ 5? pss “‘tL those 
get the »n”k and f“ttlem“rt ST be come to, and let 



get the rate-payers a proper representation, and proper 
securities, by whatever means it may be accomplished ; 
that the practices which have hitherto obtained with 
regard to the Corporation of Belfast should be put a 
stop to for ever; that a fair representation of the people 
should be had, and the business of the town conducted 



us have social peace. 

10554. Mr. Rea . — In fact, the cause of the Chancery 
suit, and the Chancery suit with the cause ? — Yes. 
10555. Are you aware also, Mr. Dobbyn, that a con- 



should be had, and the ^sines Oo rporation wou ld siderable amount of that anxiety for a settlement was 

rt the least possible " y J ,, ,p g 10556. Mr. Major .— Did the excitement abort which 

Sa^ingtrt ' ITS not on individual y.« spoke, .rise out of these prepositions for a settle- 

of them would adopt in his own business : commencing ment 1— I could not tell. 

by borrowing, and involving themselves over head and Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

ear, in debt, and carrying out nn productive improve- Mr . Dobb „, you, I believe, reside inBelfastl 

ments. . . y i 

... 

by a large body of the inhabitants ot Belfast A very ^ ^ pIoportioa to tbe taxation of the town 1 

10545 Will, regard to the litigation having affected -That is a question I cannot give an answer to, as I 

on the town by stopping what I believe to be very wrong, in opposition to the Bills, Mr. 'Cameron to thf expense 
10546. With regard to stopping the progress of im- tree, by their counsel in London, went to ^ 

£S| ^£K|3S^‘^d,rt q uiti.n, 



I am not particularly conversant with that question. 

10547. You do not know of any disposition among 
any large section of rate-payers to insist upon any un- 



not embraced in what I meant. 

10562. Mr. Rea.— Mr. Dobbyn, are you aware that 
those out-boundary men had. a right to make a separate 



any large section ot rate-payers to insist upon any uu- J f p QV i:, i When I sav 

reasonable terms 1-1 doTot; I never heard of any case for themselves before Parliament ?- When say 
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Sept. 18, 1858. the respondents ought to pay the costs of the out-bound- 

ar y men ) I allude to the costs of the out-boundary 

Ooblfn Esr raen * n opposing the Indemnity Bills of 1857 and 185S ; 

’ ' I would not go farther back ; I do not understand the 

question farther back. 

10563. Do not you know they made no political 
terms at all, but simply wished to keep their properties 
free from increased rates? — I do not know that of my 
own knowledge. 

10564. Do not you know that the in-boundary men 
put forward a case that, paramount to every thing else, 
should be the organization of the Council ? — I know 
they did put that forward. 



10565. Suppose in 1857 the Town Council had said, 
“We will give you half the Council, and satisfy you on 
that point, in case you pay your own costs,” do you think 
it is quite possible we would have allowed the Bill to 
pass ? — I think it is highly probable; as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would. 

10566. Mr. Copinger . — Do you mean by your answer 
that you would make the costs of the out-boundary 
men be paid, so far as they were applicable to the ge- 
neral resistance of the two Bills, and not to that portion 
of the two Bills which sought to keep themselves clear 
of any portion of the taxes ? — That is my idea. 



Joseph 
Magill, Esq. 



Joseph Magill, Esq., examined by Mr. Rea. 



10567. Mr. Magill, arc you a merchant in Belfast ? — 
Yes. 

10568. Engaged extensively in the American trade, 
I believe? — No, not exactly; in the general foreign trade. 

10569. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 
to have this litigation settled on fair terms? — Certainly. 

10570. Will you mention to the Commissioners, 
briefly, your view of what those terms ought to be ? — 
I think the special respondents ought to be liable for 
all the costs from the commencement of the Chancery 
suit. 

10571. Mr. Major. — That is all the costs from the 
continuation of the Chancery suit; no other costs? — 
All the costs relating to a settlement they should pay. 

10572. Mr. Rea. — You mean Parliamentary costs ? — 
I do ; because I think the Town Council, constituted as 
a body, and having been chosen by the people, took a 
certain responsibility upon them, and ought to be held 
liable for it if they did wrong. 

10573. Mr. Major Individually ? — Decidedly ; and 

I also say the unfair acts of the Town Council have led 
to all this misunderstanding between what is called the 
two political parties ; I consider, also, that the award 
given by the Committee which was appointed, was a very 
fair award, and, in my opinion, rather too good for the 
respondents ; I think they ought to have suffered a 
great deal more, if it had been carried out. 

10574. But would you have subscribed to that award 
at the moment ? — Undoubtedly ; with this exception : 
I think there was one part of it I certainly could not 
agree to, and that was to call upon the Town Council 
to have a certain number of Liberal men chosen ; I 
think they should not have rested upon that at all ; 
that was taking the thing out of the hands of the rate- 
payers who hold exclusively that right. 

10575. Whoever the representatives of the rate- 
payers are, you would leave it to them to chose? — 
Undoubtedly ; they had no right to interfere with them 
in any shape whatever. 

10576. With that exception you approve of the 
award ? — I do. 

10577. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that it was no 
harm for Mr. Dunville and Mr. Macnamara to recom- 
mend, in an humble, modest way, that ten men on the 
Liberal side might be chosen? — I do ; I think they had 
no right to recommend it ; they had no right to enter 
upon that business. 

10578. Do you think it would be any harm if the 
respondents, for the sake of getting the consent of the 
people to have their rates increased for their relief, 
would offer, of their own accord, to put twenty men in 
of the other side, with the twenty men of their own ? 
— I think they would be doing wrong ; that they had 
no authority from the people to do so, and they would 
be travelling out of their line. 

10579. Mr. Major. — You adhere to the old consti- 
tutional principle? — Yes; they have no right to take 
it out of the hands of the people. 



10580. Mr. Rea — If I understand it, the principal 
men on our side were most anxious to have that agree- 
ment carried out, and made several offers to carry it 
out, provided the technicalities arising on the face of 
the document were rectified ; would you not believe it to 
be desirable to make arrangements, now, having re- 
gard to affairs as they stand at present? — Certainly. 

10581. And to pay such attention to this unadopted 
award as it might be value for? — Yes, of course. 

10582. There were £1 1,500 then offered for the costs ; 
now, since that, if we were put to £5,000 or £6,000 
more costs, do not you think that should be added to. 
the £11,500? — Certainly; every halfpenny of costs 
since that time. 

10583. With regard to that item in the sum of ge- 
neral costs which is proposed to be given to me, have 
you heard the opiuions of Mr. Andrews, Mr. Dobbyn, 
and other gentlemen ? — I have. 

10584. How much do you consider the amount should 
be ? — I consider you are justly entitled to £5,000 at the 
very least ; for I consider you are the only person in 
Belfast who would take the trouble of carrying this for- 
ward, and that you ought to be paid, and well paid 
for it. 

10585. Mr. Major. — Over and above any costs that 
Mr. Rea may be entitled to ? — Certainly. 

10586. Mr. Rea. — That is on foot of the settlement ? 
— Of course. 

10587. On foot of any settlement, if I should rely 
upon my own supporters ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh and Mr. 

Harrison. 

10588. You would have people to vote according to 
their rights ? — Certainly. 

10589. And the majority should govern ? — Of course. 

10590. Mr. Harrison. — You think that a fair award ? 
— I do, under the circumstances. 

10591. And you think it might fairly have been 
carried out? — Certainly. 

10592. Suppose that award might fairly have been 
carried out at the time, and that costs have since been 
incurred on the part of Mr. Rea, and costs by the spe- 
cial respondents, do you think it fair to make them pay 
all the subsequent costs which might have been avoided ? 
— I do. One thing I wish to say, so far as the Out- 
boundary men are concerned, I think they derived the 
full benefit of the improvements that went on in Belfast, 
and that the opposition they gave should not have been 
given. 

10593. Mr. Major. — In fact the outer-boundary men 
are just in the same boat as the inner? — Undoubtedly ; 
they have to come in and get every thing here ; the 
town is kept for them and they should not have opposed 
as they did. 

10594. The old borough supplied them with all their 
wants, which they would have to send to distant places 
for? — Yes, undoubtedly. 



Right Rev. 
Dr. Denvir. 



Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Roman Catholic Bishop, examined by Mr. Rea. 

10595. Are you of opinion, my lord, that it would 10596. Will your lordship be kind enough to give 
be desirable to have this litigation adjusted on fair and the Commissioners your views as to what you consider 
reasonable terms ? — Clearly so ; nothing more desirable, reasonable terms ? — With regard to financial affairs, 
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I am not competent to give an opinion on the subject, 
except in a partial way, but on other matters my own 
convictions are that there never will be harmony and 
public confidence of the entire population of Belfast, as 
to the management of its municipal affairs, until there is 
a reorganization of the Town Council. 

10591. Do- you believe that any pecuniary arrange- 
ment whatever should be subsidiary to that ? — I do. 

10598. Is that opinion, so far as you know, generally 
held by your parishioners, in that portion of your 
diocese in which the town of Belfast is situated ? I 
have not expressed my opinions; and, of course, I can- 
not tell whether they all hold the same opinions or not. 

10599- With regard to the reorganization of the 
Town Council ? — Oh, yes, decidedly, so far as I know. 

I do not know any exception, so far as I know. 

10600. In the entire town of Belfast? — I am confin- 
ing it to the Catholics of Belfast. 

°10601. Mr. Major. — All the persons with whom you 
have an opportunity of communicating, and learning 
what their opinions are ? — Those are not confined to 
the Roman Catholics. 

10602. Mr. Rea. — N ow, in case an arrangement could 
be made by statute, by consent, for a satisfactory re- 
organization of the Town Council, do you believe that 
it should be part of the primary terms that the respond- 
ents should pay the costs of their opponents from the 
beginning up to the present ? — I do ; and the reason on 
which I ground that opinion is, that the rate-payers, 
who are the opponents, are persons protecting them- 
selves in what they consider illegal aggression. 

10603. In the term costs, would your Lordship in- 
clude the costs of the opposition in Parliament? — I would. 

I think that persons who are defending themselves 
against what they consider to be unjust aggression, and 
which was pronounced by the Lord Chancellor to be 
illegal conduct, should not be put to any costs what- 
ever, or loss of any description whatever. 

10604. Mr. Major. — In fact, you think they should 
pay the legal costs, and all costs consequential upon 
that? — I do, because I consider the rate-payers of the 
town to be totally powerless in the case. 

10605. Mr. Ilea. — With regard to that item of com- 
pensation for any probable loss and risk, has your 
Lordship formed any opinion as to the probable amount 
they ought to be entitled to ?— With regard to the actual 
amount I have formed no opinion; but with regard to 
the fact that you,— who have lost your time, wasted 
your energies, and worked for the benefit of the rate- 
payers of the town,— are entitled to compensation, I 
think you are entitled to ample compensation. I have 
heard that £5,000 might have been obtained by you 
two years ago, and I think if that was offered then 
there ought to be an addition put to it now. I am not 
a lawyer, and cannot tell what amount of costs you 
should get, or what compensation you should get, but I 
think it ought to be more than £5,000. It is my con- 
scientious conviction that there are very few men who 
would have withstood all you have withstood : loss of 
time, labour, perhaps money out of pocket ; that 1 do 
not know, but it is scarcely possible that you could 
have gone on as yon did without being out of pocket. 
I think you ought to have more than £5,000. I have 
heard others say £5,000 ; I thought it too little, con- 
sidering the offer before; perhaps it might have been too 
much before, but if £.5,000 was considered a fair award 
to you two years ago, I think more ought to be given now. 

10606. Mr. Gopinger.— Who do you say should pay 
the £5,000, or other sum, to Mr. Ilea? — I will first 
state to the Commissioners who should not pay it : I 
think the innocent party should not pay it; the blame- 
less party should not pay it ; on the other hand, there 
are many persons belonging to the opposite party to 
Mr. Rea who are also quite innocent and blameless like 
the other ; and I should say then, that the parties who 
took upon themselves the responsibility of incurring all 
this expense should be liable to pay it. • 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

10607. You are of opinion that this litigation should 
be adjusted, that nothing is more desirable ? — Certainly, 
I am, and have been always so. 



10608. I presume, my lord, you desire to have per- Scpi.l8.i85B 
feet peace among all religious denominations in this R . h ~^T v _ 
place ? — Most assuredly ; I have laboured lor that all j-, r i) env Lr. 
my life. 

10609. Do not you think it would conduce very 
much to that if the Chancery suit were settled ? — I am 
quite sure it would, provided the Chancery suit were 
settled upon equitable and just terms. 

10610. May I ask your Lordship, do you not really 
think that the Chancery suit has been productive of a 
considerable amount of alienation among different classes 
in this town ? — I am not prepared to state whether 
or not. I have heard a good deal about it. I believe, 
from what I have heard, that it has caused a consider- 
able amount of alienation between merchant and mer- 
chant. citizen and citizen ; but as to a general alienation 
of one party from another, Conservatives from Liberals, 
my own opinion is, that the Chancery suit is not the 
cause of that alienation. 

10611. It is not the cause, but I am sure you will 
say that it has very much contributed to embitter that 
feeling? — Well, I think it has, and justly so. 

10612. May I ask you, having regard to those 
opinions, do you think that if what you conceive to b& 
fair terms were acquiesced in, the matter would be ad- 
justed ? — That is my opinion ; and unless there be equit- 
able terms, public peace and public confidence will 
never exist in the town of Belfast. 

10613. Then, I presume, your Lordship thinks that 
the debts of the unsecured creditors should be legal- 
ized if all that were arranged?— Most unquestionably ; 

I think the unsecured creditors have been dupes, but 
my conviction is that they ought to be repaid — every 
penny should be repaid to them. I understand there 
has been trust-money confided to clergymen and others 
to invest in the funds, considering that the Town Coun- 
cil had legal authority for paying it, and giving in- 
terest upon it. They lent it to the Corporation, and I 
consider that those persons, having acted bond fide for 
charitable purposes, ought to be repaid every penny. 

10614. I am sure I may assume that you will con- 
cur with me in the opinion that the rate-payers ought 
not to keep property without paying for it? — I am not 
willing to confound the rate-payers with the Corporation. 

10615. The Corporation must necessarily represent 
them ; it ought to do so ? — It ought to do so, that is 
very true. 

10616. I am sure it is your opinion that honesty be- 
tween man and man requires, that if the Corporation 
keep the property, it should be paid for ? — My convic- 
tion is, that honesty and justice require that those per- 
sons should be repaid by somebody ; do not understand 
me to say by whom they should be paid, but they 
should be paid. 

10617. Do not you think that whatever was expended 
for the benefit of the town should be made a legal 
debt upon the rates ? — I am not prepared to answer that. 

10618. May I beg leave to ask what benefit the re- 
spondents would derive from what you propose? — If 
the respondents took upon themselves to make improve- 
ments in the town, which neither the law nor the rate- 
payers have sanctioned, I cannot sec why the rate- 
payers should be taxed for the repayment of the 
money. I cannot see it ; I am a rate-payer myself. . 

10619. Then, am I to understand that your Lordship 
thinks if a large sum of money has been laid out for 
the benefit of the town, no matter how erroneously, in 
your judgment the benefit should be kept and the rate- 
payers should not pay for it ?— I think that 1 lie persons 
who have undertaken to make improvements in the 
town, without any authority, either from the Legisla- 
ture or the majority of the rate-payers of the town, 
acted upon their own responsibility, and should bear 
the consequences. 

10620. Does it not follow, as a corollary from that, 
thatno matter what amount of money waslaid out for the 
benefit of the town, and no matter what the amount of 
property acquired in ease of the rates, the property 
should remain with the Corporation, and should never 
he paid for ; is that your Lordship's opinion ?— Your 
question would lead me to this : your question might 
be expanded to an indefinite extent, thus : tf_the Cor- 
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Sept. 1 8, 1 868. 

Bight Bev, 
Dr. Denvir. 



John Keegan, 
Esq. 



poration of this town had expended a million of money 
on improvements, without the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, and without the sanction of the generality of the 
majority of the rate-payers of the town, unauthorized 
by either, the drift of your question would lead me to 
answer you, that I would sanction the recoupment of 
the whole million ; now I say the Town Council should 
not have expended any money whatever without the 
authority either of the Legislature, or at the request of 
the majority of the rate-payers of the town. 

10621. Then, would you sanction the retention of a 
million’s worth of property by either party, and leave the 
respondents to pay the whole of the amount. 

10622. Mr. Copinggr. — I do not think you put the 
question so that his lordship understands it. There is 
certain property now in the hands of the Corporation, 
which has been purchased with money, part of which 
money, it is alleged, has been improperly borrowed by 
the Town Council, and forms a portion of that which is 
called the illegal debt ; as I understand Mr. Macdonogh’s 
question, it is this — would you make the respondents 
liable for their illegal acts, and at the same time, retain 
and keep possession of the property which they bought, 
which the Corporation and the town now lias, and which 
they will have to pay for out of their own pockets ; or if 
you make them payfortbeir illegal acts, would you give 
them back the property ? — I beg Mr. Macdonogh’s par- 
don ; I really misunderstood him. My own opinion is, 
with regard to the legality of the question, I am not com- 
petent to form an opinion ; but my own opinion is, from 
what I know of the town, that if the conditions which I 
have described were complied with, the town would 
consent ; I am only speaking for those I am acquainted 
with, I can go no further. My opinion is, that they 
would be satisfied to take the property and pay for it, 
provided all the other things were provided for more 
particularly, and more especially, the reorganization of 
the Town Council to such an extent, as that all parties 
in the town would have full confidence in it. Then there 
would be peace and harmony, and I believe prosperity 
would follow. 

10623. That is not answering exactly Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s question. Mr. Macdonogh says : suppose the 
terms were not complied with — the terms which you 



propose as fair and equitable — suppose things remained 
in statu quo , and the law ultimately to take its course, 
and leave the respondents to abide the consequences of 
that law, is it your opinion, that the property which is 
now vested in the Corporation generally, such as May’s 
fields, south, and a variety of other species of property 
purchased and acquired with that money, should be 
handed over to the respondents, or should remain the 
property of the town 1 — With regard to that question, I 
state this, that if the conditions which I have laid down 
— perhaps they are only part of what others might ex- . 
pect, but I would be content with them — if they were 
not complied with, I would leave the Chancery suit to 
take its course. 

10624. And would you give the property .to the re- 
spondents, or would you keep it for the town ? — The 
Lord Chancellor would decide that. 

10625. Mr. Major. — Put it in another form. We 
will suppose what are called unsecured creditors— 

[ Witness . — They ought to be secured.] — suppose the 
sum of £48,000, we will deal with that first, to be lying 
in the bank at this moment ; that £'48,000 would be 
restored to the unsecured creditors, and that would dis- 
pose of the whole question. But, suppose that £48,000 
liad been laid out in the purchase of lands and property, 
that lands and property would represent the £48,000 ; 
now if the £48,000 that is due to the unsecured credi- 
tors, were so laid out by the respondents, would it not be 
justice to give them back the land and property bought 
by that £48,000 ? — I understand the question better 
now than I did before. If the unsecured creditors have 
no other means of being repaid their money, except by 
getting into their hands and possession the property 
purchased with their money, I say, I would consider 
them, perhaps not in law, but in conscience and equity, 
entitled to that property. 

10626. Then you would consider those purchases as 
representing that £48,000, although improvidently or 
imprudently purchased? — 1 am not prepared to go that 
length. 

10627. But would you give back the money? — I 
would use all legitimate means in my power to have it 
restored. 



John Keegan , Esq., examined by Mr. Rea. 



10628. Mr. Keegan, are you a merchant in Belfast ? 
— I am. 

10629. Have you some property in houses ? — I have. 

10630. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 
to have this litigation adjusted on fair terms? — I am. 

10631. How long have you been residing in Belfast? 
— Nearly thirty years. 

10632. Will you be kind enough to give the Com- 
missioners the view you have with regard to what you 
would consider fair terms of settlement? — I think the 
foundation of any agreement should be the re-adjustment 
of the Council, and proper terms arranged, so as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of practices that have prevailed here ; 
if that were once arranged, it would be easy to settle 
matters. 

10633. Suppose that were arranged by statute or con- 
sent, what do you think would be fair terms with regard 
to pecuniary matters ? — I think the opponents of the 
Bill, and the promoters of the Chancery suit, should be 
all paid their expenses ; that at least should be done. 

10634. I suppose the out-boundary men and the in- 
boundary men ? — I must candidly say I do not under- 
stand the out-boundary opposition. 

10635. With regard to that item of compensation for 
my loss of time, and every thing, have you formed an 
estimate of what that ought to be? — I think it should 
be £5,000 or £6,000. 

10636. Now, before the Chancery suit commenced, 
was there not a great deal of strong feeling in Belfast ? 
— There was, and there must be to the end of time, the 
parties are so evenly balanced ; it is nearly the neces- 
sary position of affairs in this country. 

10637. You think that results, to a great extent, from 



the fact, that in Belfast, parties happen to be nearly 
evenly balanced ? — I think it arises from thatmore than 
any other cause. 

10638. Has the Chancery suit, in your opinion, ma- 
terially contributed to increase the feeling I am speaking 
of — the suit carried on in the Court of Chancery and the 
Master’s office ? — It has had some influence, decidedly ; 
but I think not at all to the extent that some people at- 
tribute to it. 

10639. When the population is thus balanced, would 
not any cause, however slight, tend to produce a conflict 
of opinion, and to stir up passions that have been slum- 
bering ? — It would, certainly. 

10640. With regard to public credit, do you believe 
it has affected the credit of the general public, or the 
litigants and their connexions, only ? — I believe, that if 
to any extent injury is done in a community, though it 
press with great force only on a few, it does injury to 
the community generally, by exciting people’s minds 
with respect to that place, and that it does influence in 
that way ; but I think, at the same time, that a. greater 
handle has been made of that subject here, than was 
necessary. 

10641. Does not the same result arise from almost 
every extensive law suit — some slight injury to the com- 
munity, in consequence of their connexion with the 
party involved ? — Of course. 

10642. Have you not, in point of fact, Mr. Keegan, 
known a far greater amount of mischief from one large 
bankruptcy, involving a merchant in town, than has oc- 
curred from the Chancery suit ? — I have not thought of 
that. ;< 

10643. You were never, involved in. any. of. those ex- 
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tensive failures in England ?— I was involved in many 
failures. I do not know tlie extent of them. 

10644. When a party fails, owing a large lot of money 
in different places, does not that do injury to the places 
wherethecreditors are?— Of course, so far as losing money. 

10645- Have you not known instances in Ulster, 
where more injury was done by one bankruptcy than 
by the Chancery suit ? — I cannot answer that. 

10646. But you think it has had no effect worth men- 
tioning? — I do not say that either. 

10647. Do you think that the Parliamentary contest 
and this inquiry, have had a considerable effect in keep- 
ing up the public feeling of irritation, and making them 
tafk about what they would have forgotten?— I think 
the Chancery suit has excited quite a distinct kind oi 
feeling from what is excited by this Commission. A 
very strong feeling exists that some settlement will arise 
out of this Commission. 

10648. Therefore, in place of making them excited, 
it has tended to pacify them ? — I think so. 

10649. Do not you know that a great number of per- 
sons attribute to the Chancery suit proper, what is the 
result of the proceedings of the respondents to get rid of 
it by applying for private Bills without the authority 
of the town in the first instance? — It has been acted 
upon by that, and has continued from the time the Chan- 
cery suit was pressed with vigour by yourself. The 
Chancery suit, I understand, has been rather quiescent 
for some time. ,, 

10650. With regard to the bad feeling among the 
• lower orders, that we have heard some magistrates and 
others talk of, do you recollect bad feeling existing 
among the lower orders before the Chancery suit was 
begun at all?— Yes; it has been always the case here 
as long as I recollect. 

10651. Do you recollect the excitement m the summer 
and harvest of 1857 ? — Ido. 

10652. Had that any thing to do with the Chancery 
suit ? — I think not, except so far as it stirred up feeling 
collaterally ; no direct influence. 

10653. Were not the direct causes of it the recur- 
rence of the anniversary of the 12th of July, street- 
preaching, and some other matters of that sort ? — I 
think so. 

10654. Do you believe that the increase ot taxation 
caused by the necessity of having additional police in 
Belfast, can in any way be fairly attributed to the 
Chancery suit?— I think it must in a very slight de- 
gree, inasmuch as I think the Chancery suit had very 
little to do with it. 

10655. Do you not think that the police that we 
have placed here were required, in consequence of the 
popular excitement produced by the anniversaries and 
street-preaching? — Yes. 

10656. And if the Chancery suit were settled we 
would have the usual amount of conflict in the proper 
season ? — I think it is likely it would take place, unless 
there were proper precautions. 

10657. Mr. Major. — In fact, the excitement of the 
Chancery suit would not have rendered it at all neces- 
sary to increase the police force ? — Not at all. 

10658. Mr. Rea. — Would not the creation of a proper 
Corporation, that all would have confidence in, have 
the effect of preventing rioting in Belfast?— If they 
appointed a proper Mayor. 

10659. You think it important that there should be 
proper police and a proper Mayor?— I think unless 
there be a proper head there would be very little use 
in the tail. If there were a proper police and proper 
Mayor they would keep Belfast very quiet. 

10660. Whether there was the excitement of the 
Chancery suit or not ? — I do not care if there were 
half-a-dozen Chancery suits. 

10661. With regard to the stopping of improve- 
ments, do you not know of your own knowledge that 
there has been a great increase in the building of large 
mercantile warehouses in Belfast within the last two 
or three years? — There have not been many large 
warehouses built within the last two or three years; 
some were in progress ; but if you take a few more 
years I quite agree with Mr. Roddy. 



10662. Has any person that you know of, been pre- Sept. 18.18S9. 
vented from building warehouses or dwelling-houses 
by the continuance of the Chancery suit ? — Not that -g s <j _ 

I am aware of. I have had no communication with ' 
any one. 

10663. Are not the respondents themselves so little 
afraid of it, that they are building flue warehouses?— 

I know that some of the Town Council at present. are 
some of the most improving men in Belfast. 

10664. You know Mr. Philip Johnstone?— Yes. 

10665. He is not much afraid of the Chancery suit ?— 

He does not appear so ; he is building a fine warehouse. 

10666. If there were no Chancery suit, do you think 
it likely that May’s fields, south, would be covered 
with valuable buildings ? — I do not think so. 

10667. Do you know any ground about Belfast more 
suitable for building purposes than a portion of that 
May’s fields, south, comparing it with Windsor, the 
Cronimelin road, and other localities ? Do not you 
know there are other places about Belfast more suitable 
for building sites ? — Oh, yes. 

10668. Do you know Mr. William Ross?— I do. 

10669. Is there a gentleman in Belfast more com- 
petent to form an opinion upon the value of building 
ground ? — I cannot answer that. 

10670. Do you know any person more likely to 
have an idea of the cost of filling up ground to a proper 
level?— He ought to be a very good man; he has a 
good deal of experience. 

10671. If you heard him say that a portion of May’s 
fields, south, would require as much to be laid out to 
fill it up as it would cost to build a house, would you 
agree with him in opinion? — I would not go the whole 
length with him. 

10672. Do you think the litigation lias at all a ma- 
terial effect to prevent the increase of buildings gene- 
rally throughout Belfast?— It has certainly some effect. 

10673. Whereabouts? — In all parts of the town. 

10674. Do you know any part of the town that you 
can mention ? — I believe generally ; I do not mean par- 
ticular cases. 

10675. Mention any particular cases that have oc- 
curred?— I have had conversations with many people, 
who said they would not build houses because they did 
not know how the Chancery suit would turn out, or 
what taxes there might be hereafter, and they did not 
like investing their money. 

1 0676. They say that because they are afraid there 
will be a settlement, and that the full debt will be put 
upon them? — It is expected that that will be the case 
any way. 

10677. And people are afraid to build ?— Pliey are 
afraid to build, anticipating that so much additional 
taxation will be put upon them and the interest of the 
money, and that more money will be required after- 
wards. 

10678. If the Lord Chancellor’s decree were levied, 
and the full amount lodged in abatement of the rates, 
would that assuage their apprehensions? — It would 
very materially. 

10679. Do not you know, Mr. Keegan, that the 
Chancery decree cannot be settled without materially 
increasing the taxation of Belfast; that even if we get 
a reorganized Town Council, and the costs as you have 
allocated them, the taxation would have to be very 
largely increased to meet the increased debt? — Yes, I 
am aware of that. 

10680. Do not you think it would be far better not 
to make two bites of a cherry ; that if we can. settle 
the case, we should give the respondents a complete 
amnesty now, being secured with regard to our public 
and pecuniary rights. Do not you think we should 
then take the whole of the illegal debt without inquir- 
ing as to one item or another, or one portion being 
better expended than another ?— I think, if the Council 
itself were properly adjusted, the whole debt should be 
put on the town. 

10681. You would give a total amnesty, let the rates 
be raised ever so high ? — Provided there shall be proper 
arrangements, and the Council put on such a footing 
as that they cannot be guilty of any such practices 

J 2X2 
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again as they have been guilty of. I say I would not 
charge them with a penny of costs, but legalize every 
thing else. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

10682. Have you houses in the vicinity of May’s 
fields, south ? — l have. 

10G83. W h ere 1 — S te wart-street immediately adjoins 
and divides the one from the other. 

106S4. Have you erected those houses yourself! — I 
have. 



Richard Waring, Esq., 

10G91. Mr. Waring, have you been a member of the 
Town Council of Belfast since November, 1855?— -Yes. 

10G92. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 
that this litigation should he adjusted and arranged ?— - 
I have taken a great deal of trouble to try and get it 
arranged from time to time. 

10693. Are you still of opinion that it would be de- 
sirable to have it adjusted and arranged on fair terms ? 

10694. Will you state to the Commissioners what 
you believe would be fair terms. I believe you are 
one of the parties to tho proposition that £25,000 
should be lodged with trustees, out of which the costs 
were to be deducted, and the balance handed over to 
tho Improvement Fund?— I did not agree to that. 

10695. What is your opinion now ?— The Dunville 
award, with the costs of the last opposition, to be paid, 
and a reconstruction of the Council. 

10G9G. Mr. Major. — You would adopt the Dunville 
award ?— Yes. 

10697. Mr. Rea. — Are you of opinion that there 
ought to be no pecuniary settlement agreed to until 
there is a complete reconstruction of the Council? — I 
am not prepared to say that. 

10698. From what you know of the proceedings re- 
lative to that already, do you believe the respondents 
could, if they were active, produce material alterations 
in the constitution of the Council? — I think they could 
do almost any thing they liked ; they could return 
whom they liked. 

10699. Audits many as they liked ?— As many as 
the law would allow them to return. 

10700. If they were sincerely desirous of doing so ? — 
I am perfectly certain of that. 

10701. I believe you have had some opportunities 
which enable you to come to a conclusion on that sub- 
ject?—! have had some little experience. 

10702. Do you recollect acting as a member of the 
Settlement Committee? — I do. 

10703. Were you appointed secretary of that com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

10704. Do you recollect any occasion in 1856 upon 
which Mr. F. II. Lewis and Mr. Robert Lepper had an 
interview with that committee? — I remember several 
interviews. 

10705. Did Mr. Lewis and Mr. Lepper, or either of 
them, make any observations in reference to myself? — 
In an early stage of the committee, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Lepper, and other gentlemen attended before the com- 
mittee, and told us, preliminary to our going into the 
matter, to bear in mind that they would be no parties 
to any settlement that did not include liberal remuner- 
ation to Mr. Rea. £5,000 was mentioned. 

10706. Was the sum mentioned at that period 
£5,000 or £6,000? — That was what was to be paid 
to you. 

10707. Have you the papers there connected with 
that settlement business ? — 1 have brought the minutes 
of the meeting. 

10708. Mr. Major. — About what time was this? — 
At tho meeting of the 29 th of July, 1856. 

10709. Mr. Rea Do you remember that it was 

agreed by the respondents that £20,000 should be 
lodged with the committee ? — It was assented to. I 
do not say they agreed to it ; they made an effort to 
raise £20,000. 



10685. Within what time ? — About seven years ago. 

10686. Not since 1S55 ? — No. 

10687. How many did you build? — I think forty- 
nine there. 

10688. Are they two stories high, or what height 
are they ? — Two stories, some of them with an attic. 
You might call them two and-a-half stories. 

10689. I hope it has been a remunerative specula- 
tion ? — Not very good. 

10690. But wiii be? — I have little hopes of it. 



examined by Mr. Rea. 

10710. Did they raise sums? — They did. 

10711. Have you a list of the sums?— Yes. 

10712. About how much of that money was collected, 
Mr. Waring, before the Committee broke up? — £8,830. 

10713. An observation was made by Mr. Fenton with 
regard to an offer, do you remember what that was ? — 
It was replied to me in the Council. I said I heard a 
great deal of talk about money, but I did not see much 
tangible proof of it. Mr. Fenton said he would be ac- 
countable for £20,000 ; but it is only fair to say that at 
the next meeting of the Council he came and said that 
he withdrew the offer, but he told us that he was always 
willing to pay his own proportion. 

10714. Are you of opinion that Mr. Chartres, and 
the other gentlemen, should have their costs of opposi- 
tion ? — That would greatly depend upon their case. 

10715. Do you think it would facilitate a settlement 
of the question? — I think it would, because the outside 
boundary men could oppose it always. 

10716. Mr. Chartres is prepared to supply all the 
funds ? — He has very considerable means. 

10717. And is very absolute? — Yes, he is very de- 
termined. 

10718. Do you think that if I and others were to 
agree to a settlement, Mr. Chartres could defeat our 
purpose? — I am satisfied he will oppose any bill if you 
do not pay the costs to him. 

10719. Do not you think it would be prudent and 
advisable that the outside boundary men should get 
their costs ? — I think it would be prudent. 

10720. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
amount of the item, with regard to my loss of time and 
risk, what that ought to be?— £5,000, or £6,000, I 
think, is what is generally understood. 

10721. Exclusive of all the costs I might be out of 
pocket? — Exclusive of the costs to the solicitor, as 
between attorney and client. 

10722. Mr. Waring, with regard to that award, were 
not you one of the most active gentlemen concerned in 
opposing the Bill before the Parliamentary Committee? 
— I was a party concerned in it. 

10723. Do you happen to know that nil the parties 
concerned in that opposition were willing from the time 
that award was made, up to the time the Committee 
sat, to carry out the arrangements made by Messrs. 
Dunville and Macnamara? — Yes, we were always 
willing. 

107 24. Were you any party to overtures to this effect, 
that if this document were not to be strictly construed, 
but that tho arrangements contained in it should be 
honourably carried out, it should be done? — Yes, if it 
were made a legal document to stand investigation, so 
that in the event of the parties repudiating it after the 
Act of Parliament was passed, it could be enforced 
against them. 

10725. Were those overtures made immediately after 
the meeting, at which the award was formally rejected, 
or shortly after? — Yes. 

10726. Mr. Waring, do you believe that the im- 
provements of the town generally have been to any 
extent affected by the Chancery litigation? — I think 
not. 

10727. Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
town generally, that even the improvements in the Town 
Council district have been stopped to any extent? — I 
do not think they have. 
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10728. Has not tlio town been improved within the 
last two or three years ii the same ratio as previously ? 
—I do not know that ; it has increased in mere numbers, 
but I cannot compare one year with another. 

10729. I believe you have extensive information 
with regard to the mercantile affairs of Belfast, and 
heavily engaged in business yourself? — Yes. 

10730. You happen to know, I suppose, of your own 
knowledge, that some of the litigants, the respondents, 
and the relator, were injured by this protracted litiga- 
tion? — I think you suffered more than any one else. 

10731. Some of the respondents have suffered, some 
few of them? — They have suffered to the extent they 
have paid. 

10732. Do you believe they have suffered to any 
greater extent than the amount they have paid? — I 
think Mr. Fenton suffered, perhaps, worst ; more than 
the rest of them; suffered in mind, for fear of something 
worse coming on them. 

10733. For fear the others would not pay their 
proper share? — I think if he Gould have got it settled 1 
he would have pa : d his share long ago. 

10734. That difficulty did not arise from you or from 
your friends’ opposition ? — Some parties in opposition 
are not in favour of any settlement. 

10735. The relator is not one of them ; are you ? — No. 

10730. You are most anxious for it ? — Yes. 

10737. Are you not prepared to give your most active 
support to what you think a fair settlement? — I am. 

1 0738. Although you have been put to great expense, 
and suffered great loss and inconvenience by the part 
you have taken in public affairs within the last three 
years, would you not be inclined to resist any settle- 
ment of an unfair character that might be forced upon 
j 0U 1 — Well, I am very tired of having any thing to 
do with it. 



10739. Would you not take one last roll in Parliament Sept. 18,1856. 
out of it? — I think it will be opposed. I do not say by — — - 

me, but I think it will be opposed. ^ 

107 40. With regard to public credit, that is the credit 
of the merchants of the town, do you really think 
that has been at all affected by the litigation between 
the relator and the special respondents? — Well, I have 
heard that it has. but I do not know. 

10741. Mr. Major . — Do you believe what you did 
hear? — I think in individual cases, perhaps, it might; 
but I think if their credit was affected in Belfast, it 
would be with strangers who did not know the entire 



of the case. 

10742. Mr. Rea . — If strangers made inquiries, would 
they not receive such information as would dispel any 
delusions on the subject?— I think if they made proper 
inquiries they would. 

10743. Is'it not the habit of all parties at a distance 
to make inquiries from time to time as to those with 
whom they do business? — To some extent it is. 

10744. Do you believe that the litigation, at the 
commencement of it, had the effect of stopping an im- 
proper and extravagant system that was going on at 
that period ? — It had. 

10745. From what you have seen of the Town Council, 
and other facts within your knowledge, are you of 
opinion that, but for the injunction, the breaches of 
trust might have been considerably larger ? — I think 
they are not easily frightened, aud were doing what 
is wrong. 

10746. While you stood there as leader of the forlorn 
hope of the opposition, did you ever find any of them 
afraid of doing any thing that they took into their heads? 
— No, never. 

[The witness was not cross-examined ] 



Mr. Joseph Gillespie Bigger, examined by Mr. Rea. 



10747. Mr. Bigger, are you engaged in the provision 
business? — I am," with my father, and he is in the pro- 
vision business. 

10748. Are you of opinion that this Chancery suit 
ought to be adjusted and arranged ? — Well, I think it is 
as well not, that is my opinion. 

10749. Mr. Major. — Are you of opinion that there 
should be no settlement? — I think not; I think the 
Town Council have acted illegally, and should pay what- 
ever the Lord Chancellor says. 

10750. Mr. Rea.— Suppose. Mr. Bigger, your friend 
Mr. Waring, and others, were to say that a settlement 
was desirable without regard to abstract justice, would 
you consent? — Oh, of course I would ; I could not oppose 
on my own account. 

10751. What do you think would be fair terms to 
satisfy the opponents ? — Whatever the opponents would 
agree to would be fair; whatever the parties who have 
opposed the Town Council in Parliament would agree to, 
it would be fair. 

10752. Have you heard the terms that were spoken 
of with regard to the costs in Parliament and the suit in 
Chancery ? — Oh, I think they should pay them. 

10753. And the compensation with regard to myself? 
— I do not think it would be too much. 

10754. Supposing some arrangement of that sort were 
to be recommended, are you of opinion that it would 
be only fair to the people of the town to try by persuasion 
to get their consent? — I suppose it would be fair enough. 

10755. Do not you think that all the people of ex- 
treme opinions would be likely to yield ? — I think they 
would give way : however, Mr. Chartres said he would 
oppose on general grounds if his opinions were not 
agreed to. 

10756. Mr. Bigger, you know a great deal about the 
mercantile business of Belfast ; do you think the suit 
has been injurious to the general credit of the public? — 
I think, certainly not ; it has to individual persons, the 
special respondents, and some others, but not generally. 

10757. Is that, to your knowledge, the general opi- 
nion of the merchants? — It is my own opinion. 



10758. I believe it is a delusion, in point of fact? — I 
certainly never heard any reason givey why the credit 
of the town, as a town, should be injured. 

10759. You heard it was injured? — I heard it said 
so, but I never believed it. I never heard any fair rea- 
son given. 

10760. Did any of the persons who expressed that 
view give any tangible reason for supporting that view? 
— Never what I considered a tangible reason. 

10761. With regard to stopping improvements gener- 
ally in the town, has it, in your opinion, any such effect? 
— I think there are as many buildings of one description, 
perhaps not so many of another description. 

10762. Is there any apprehension in the minds of 
the people that, perhaps, the suit may be settled, and 
taxation increased? — I think if a settlement will in- 
crease taxation, that is the principal reason why it 
should not be settled ; I think the rate-payers should 
get off without paying. 

10763. Mr. Copinger. — Are you a rate-payer ? — lam 
not ; my father is. 

10764. Mr. Major. — Where is your father? — He lives 
in Belfast, but is from home to-day. 

10765. Mr. Rea .■ — You do not hold, Mr. Bigger, that 
the suit has been injurious to the public interests of 
Belfast?— I do not think it has. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

10766. Your opinion is, that what one party would 
agree to would be perfectly fair? — I think what our 
party would agree to — that is, the opponents of the 
Town Council, I would be bound to agree to. I would 
not assist in passing it; however, if the opponents agree 
I will be disposed to agree. 

10767. Your opinion is that it ought not to be settled 
at all ? — I think not, if it involves cost to the town. 

10768. Your chief hostility is to the taxation?— Of 
course. 

10769. You are not a rate-payer and would bear no 
portion ? — I am not; but my father is. 



Mr. Joseph 
G. Bigger. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10770. What age are yon ?— Thirty. 

10771. Are you a. partner with your father? — 
not. 



10772. Do you live even in town ? — I live in Holy- 
wood ; my father’s business is in Belfast. 

10773. Do you think it fair for Belfast to keep all 
the property and not pay for it ? — I think the money 
was all very badly spent. 



Mr John Rea then tendered himself as a witness, and having been sworn, made the following statement under the 
12th and 13th heads. 



10774. I had always very strong views upon the sub- 
ject relative to which I have said so much before you. 

I have an opinion, as a lawyer, that, according to the 
strict principles of abstract justice, this case should not 
be settled; because I am of opinion that the power of 
Corporations is so great, that in almost all cases they 
aTe able to defeat or buy off any opposition which may 
be offered to their acts, however improper or illegal ; 
and although a considerable amount of evil must neces- 
sarily result from the continuance of litigation, on ac- 
count of its extent and the number of persons and inter- 
ests involved, I believe that unless great care be taken 
in arranging the terms of settlement, and, above all, in 
procuring the consent, if possible, of all the parties in- 
terested, a most dangerous precedent would be estab- 
lished, which would have a tendency to shake the con- 
fidence of Her Majesty’s subjects in the administration 
of justice. That opinion, which is my own individual 
opinion, is given directly against my own individual 
interests; for of all the parties involved in this litigation 
I believe I have suffered most, and there is no one for 
whose private interests a settlement is at present more 
desirable. In consequence, therefore, of the opinions ex- 
pressed by a large number of gentlemen who were pro- 
duced as witnesses in my case, having been expressed, 
as I believe, conscientiously, though erroneously, that 
there should be a settlement, I would be inclined, if it 
were only from the deference which I feel for the par- 
ties who, though political opponents, occupy the position 
they do in Belfast, to yield my own opinions; and when 
1 find their wishes supported by the strong anxiety ex- 
pressed by all those gentlemen, to whom I never can 
feel sufficiently grateful, to have a settlement of the 
case, I am most anxious that there should be one, 
and that as speedily as possible ; and will do my utmost 
to carry out any settlement which I may consider fair 
and reasonable under all the circumstances of the case. 
To that I think I can give material assistance, in con- 
sequence of being likely to obtain, more readily than 
any other individual, the consent of almost every single 
man of the rate-payers opposed, up to the present, to 
the Town Council of Belfast ; and in case a settlement 
which I could conscientiously recommend should be ap- 
proved of by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, or any other 
authorized tribunal, I certainly would make it a personal 
request to all parties that they would yield to that 
settlement. Now, I felt it my duty in the year 1854 to 
stop a movement made by the Town Council of Belfast 
to obtain the authority of a town meeting to procure 
legislative power to abate tlieBlackstaff nuisance, upon 
the ground, which I then stated in their presence, that 
the abatement of the Blackstaff nuisance was only a pre- 
text for an Act of Parliament, and that the real meaning 
of it was to obtain powers, previously refused, to borrow 
£100,000 or thereabouts, to make up some deficit which 
I believed then to be existing, although I had no specific 
knowledge with regard to it. In consequence of the 
belief of a great number of my fellow-townsmen in the 
statements I made, with regard to there being an ulterior 
object behind the apparent one, the Town Council found 
it totally impossible to obtain any authority for apply- 
ing to Parliament; and a resolution was passed by one 
of the most influential meetings I ever saw, held in the 
Assembly ‘Rooms of the town, then existing, that neither 
on the pretext of abating tlie Blackstaff nuisance, nor 
on any other pretext whatever, should any other Town 
Improvement Bills be permitted. The Town Council 
continued their administration; and a number of mer- 
chants, who were much, more conversant with accounts 
than I, believing there was some foundation for my sus- 
: picions and statements, took certain proceedings with 
which I had little ‘to do, alt!iough : I- approved highly. of 



them; and the result was this system of borrowing on 
scrip certificates came to an end somewhere about 
December, 1854. Up to that period, although we all 
knew that £200,000 had been borrowed, and very few 
of us cared whether the £50,000 gas money had been 
properly or improperly applied in the strict terms of 
law, most of us were under the impression that the only 
over-borrowing was by advances for temporary purposes 
by the Treasurer, to be paid out of the rates from time 
to time; for we knew there was a balance sometimes 
less, sometimes more, and we understood that the balance 
was sometimes against the Treasurer. 

A number of parties were most anxious that Chancery 
proceedings should commence; and I was one of the 
parties endeavouring to induce others, who had more 
experience and more leisure, to take these proceedings; 
and Mr. M'Lorinan, who was produced here, was to have 
been the original relator. He was very enthusiastic on 
the subject, and was a rate-payer of the borough ; and it 
was very difficult to induce persons to act as relator, 
because they apprehended the consequences of being 
involved in a Chancery litigation. Proceedings not hav- 
ing gone on as I thought fit, I happened to meet Mr. 
Lawless, with whom I was a political associate in 1848. 
He intimated a willingness to take up the matter; and, 
after some negotiations, and after seeing the opinion of 
counsel on the subject, it being understood that the 
party who was his partner and had capital would not 
give his aid to the proceedings unless some party of 
professional position and considerable popularity in the 
town of Belfast became relator, I consented to become 
relator, and took upon myself the entire responsibility 
of the suit. I could, at that time, have made an arrange- 
ment for one-third or one-half the costs for the trouble 
I was likely to have in the business ; but, although I 
should not have considered such a proceeding improper, 
on the contrary, most legitimate, as the suit was not in- 
stituted for a mere pretext but a substantial cause, I 
declined to do so; and it was distinctly understood, 
before the information was filed, that I was to give all 
my assistance, incur all the risk of the proceedings, and 
that I was neither directly nor indirectly to have any 
interest whatever in the costs of the solicitor. I had 
no reason to suppose that the suit would have occupied 
such a time ; but it was most fortunate that from, per- 
haps, an erroneous view of my rights and interests, 1 
took that course, because it entitled me to act alone up 
to the present time as a rate-payer of Belfast, and as a 
client of the solicitor who has carried on the proceed- 
ings. The counsel advised that the parties who should 
be included in the first instance should be those who 
had been members of the Corporation continuously, I 
think, from 1846 until 1854; and that all the parties 
who had been members during that period, and who 
might be proved, from my knowledge, to have protested, 
or not actually acted with the governing parties, should 
be left out. In consequence of that being the rule, a 
number of other parties, who had not served continuously 
during the entire period, but had served for a short 
period, were left out, although several of those gentle- 
men were much more active than others who were con- 
tained in the suit in consequence of their continuity of 
holding office in the Corporation. Some of those gen- 
tlemen I believe to have been active in all the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation, whether legal or illegal, proper 
or improper. Unless I am pressed, I do not wish to 
give their names, because I would not be anxious that 
they should suffer more severely than should be neces- 
sary. There were other gentlemen, of whom Dr. M'Gee 
is one, and of whom Mr. Fenton is another, who might 
have had the knowledge, that all men in Belfast could 
not avoid having, of proceedings so improper and flo- 
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torious; but that they had any individual knowledge, expressed in the first part of my evidence, that there Sept.\a, 1858. 

or had any individual part in carrying them out, I do should be none at all, for constitutional reasons; secondly, 

not believe. I think, however, they held their places, because I really did believe that any small number of J, ohn Rca > 

and, to a great extent, neglected their duties ; did not rate-payers could defeat any settlement whatever, (I do * 

exercise due vigilance, and allowed others to do what not hold that opinion so strongly now, from what I have 

they thought fit, recognising and eventually adopting seen of Parliamentary proceedings, which I was not 

their acts, but, very probably, not believing those acts conversant with at the time) ; also, because I believed, 

to be of a very serious character — the matters com- and do believe still, that proceedings of a most monstrous 

plained of — not serious malpractices, such as I think, and low character were adopted by the Town Council 

but trivial political tricks that one party might employ for the purpose of endeavouring to prevent me from car- 

against another. A great number of the gentlemen in- rying on my proceedings against them. However, the 

volved in the suit were, and are personal acquaintances movement continued, and great efforts were made to in- 

of my own. I was anxious, if possible, that there should fluence the chiefs of the party with which I was con- 

be a separation between those whom I knew to be nected to induce them to take the settlement into their 

active and those who had not been ; and I spoke to Dr. own hands, and take it out of my own. This I resented, 

MfGee while the proceedings were pending, requesting as a matter of honour; for I conceived that, as I was the 
him to take a separate defence, and get some others to first to engage in the matter, I should be the first to be 
join him ; and I offered to release Sergeant Christian consulted, even by my superiors, in the town, 
from my retainer, and give him all the advantage I However, there were negotiations entered into, a 
could, because I believed that, in doing so, to a certain portion of which have come before you, with regard to 
extent, I would do justice to him, and, at the same a settlement in my despite: and I was aware that a sum 
time, secure my object of punishing those whom I be- of £20,000 was offered to the rate-payers for the abate- 
lioved to be guilty. Under advice which I am bound ment of the rates; the costs in addition; and to make up 
to presume was proper, though I should not have given for that which witnesses complained so much of, that 
it with the knowledge. I have of the town and the real there might also (in case Mr. Davison was inclined to 
object of the adverse party to the Town Council, he resign, for he was very ill at that time), be a member of 
made a joint defence, adopting the acts to which I refer our party, returned unopposed, as there had been before 
and the acts of the Town Clerk. So far as I recollect in 1841, by an arrangement that I believe was proper ; 
now, that was their own statement in their defence, that and that the Council should be divided. Mr. Suffern, I 
the Town Clerk had advised them, and stating nothing think, was the first party who spoke to me with regard to 
further against him. Dr. M‘Gee declined the offer, and the advisability of a settlement; and intimated to me, 
intimated that if he wished a service from me he would he and other parties, that in case there should be one, I 
ask it, and I thought it would be ungentlemanly to should be indemnified for the great risk I had run, and 
press it further. The matter then went on. I was un- loss of time up to that period ; and, I think, they men- 
willing to press matters to an issue; because, although tioned for myself, and afterwards for my father, a sum 
the proceeding was most successful, there was a great of £5, 000; £3,000 for myself, and £2,000 for my father, 
doubt among the lawyers as to whether it would be or as compensation. Imaystate, that although I may aban- 
nnt ; and I knew there was a strong opinion held among don my claim for compensation to myself, I never will 
the special respondents, from an opinion of counsel which, abandon the claim of my father to compensation. I think 
I think, they had got, that, although there might be a it would be monstrous and pusillanimous in me to do so; 
decree against the Corporation, in their corporate capa- that I would act unworthy of my manhood if I did so. I 
city, no personal responsibility might be attached to would give no attention to the statement. I told Mr. Suf- 
them. I think they might have been confounding cases fern that it should not be settled at all. I could not have 
under the old Corporation with cases under the Muni- the wish carried into effect. Iafterwards saw Mr. Suffern, 
cipal Act. Whatever I may think as to the reasons they with whom I was still on speaking terms. He told me 
had, they were somewhat confident before the suit was that, a meeting was intended to be held at theChamber of 
decided in Chancery, that they would dismiss me, and Commerce; and said that Mr. Grim shaw, Mr. W. Coates, 
dismiss me with costs. If they had dismissed me with and Mr. James Bristoe, three gentlemen for whom I had 
costs, I think I would have been liable to upwards of the greatest respect, were to make a report to be laid 
£2,000, because a great number of parties were joined before the Attorney-General; and if I would not oppose 
in the defence. So far as I recollect, neither to me nor it, that probably the suit would be settled. I under- 
the rate-payers did they make any offer whatever to stood that Mr. Kennedy was also to join those three 
abate the rates, by the lodgement of money or otherwise, gentlemen, he being that year President of the Chamber 
I think I was anxious that the suit should not be heard of Commerce. I thought they were endeavouring to 
until November, in consequence of the absence of a gen- take the matter out of my hands, and I did not conceive 
tleinan connected with Mr. Lawless on the Continent ; that they were entitled to rely upon promises made by 
but- the matter was pressed on, I recollect distinctly, in the Corporation ; and I opposed that, and said I would 
Trinity term, at the instance of the respondents, who not agree to it; because! was very anxious to retain my 
thought that pressing it on was a prudent course for position with the humbler classes of the people, and I 
them to adopt. The matter, however, in consequence always told them that there should be no settlement that 
of the diligence and ability of the solicitor then em- they did not hear of in time. I belong to that class 
ployed, which were very great indeed, and the manner myself, very little raised above it at present; and I 
in which the counsel managed the case, was brought would have considered it very improper on my part to 
into court in a most creditable manner. I think the allow any number of gentlemen, no matter how respect- 
relator was represented on that occasion by the Attorne 3 r - able or belonging to any party, to settle any matter 
General, Mr. Keogh, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Martley, Sei’geant affecting all the people of Belfast, without the consent 
Christian, Mr. White, and Mr. Jellett ; nearly all the of the humblest portion of the community. I could not 
leading counsel at the equity bar appeared on the part then and cannot still. Those people are ready to give 
of the defendants ; and, after the case had been argued their consent; but they ought to be courteously treated 
for a week, the Lord Chancellor pronounced a decree and courteously asked for it, as they are to bear a por- 
almost altogether in favour of my information. I had tion of the expense, however small. Mr. Lepper always 
no particular view in -reference to any advantage arising admitted the propriety of compensating myself and com- 
to myself from the proceeding, but I considered that I pensating my father. He told me frequently that he 
would be more popular with my own party, and in such hadtaken no part' in that proceeding, and regretted it; 
a position in my profession that I would be able to carry no man could have expressed in stronger language his 
on my business and give my attention to the- suit opinion' of it than Mr. Lepper did. He said, if I in ti- 
without any inconvenience. From the time that the mated that I would be satisfied with what appeared to 
decree was:pronounced until the latter part of the year, be fair and reasonable in the way of compensation, that 
there was;a great deal -of talk with 1 reference to a settle- he would' endeavour to get it inserted in the report' 
ment ; and I was exceedingly averse to entertain pro- which was to be signed by those gentlemen who were 
positions; for a settlement at all, partly from the feeling named. I declined to consider the proposition at all. 
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I always thought I would be perfectly safe in the hands matter being amicably settled, and how the different 
of my ^fellow-townsmen. When the 7 question of com- parties might be reconciled. _ During the whole of the 
pensation was openly canvassed, as yon have heard m nesrot-ia 
this inquiry, I think they wished me to speak to Mr. 



Bristoe about it in the bank. I did notgo to the bank. 
I would have spoken to Mr. Grimshaw or Mr. Bristoe 
in confidence, but I did not like to go at a time when 1 
knew Mr. Kennedy would be present. A report was 
afterwards submitted to the consideration of parties be- 
longing to the Chamber of Commerce .at the time. A 



negotiations no proposition of a dishonourable character 
was made by that gentleman; because if he bad I should 
at once have deemed it necessary to avoid all further 
negotiation with him ; but it was made a subject of con- 
versation and frequently talked about, what all the wit- 
nesses have put such emphasis upon here, what compen- 
sation I should have for fighting the battle for the town at 
my own peril. Mr.Lepper was perfectly Conversant with 
niv views as to the manner in which the existing Poor 



S number opposed it; but ultimately an application my views as to the manner ... wind, tt.e existing icor 
great nuinocr ■ ppo ■> - , , « g h t0 know Law Valuation bad been tampered with to a very serious 



whether he would hear the applicants 
he would, and a day was appointed. He wrote me a 
very courteous letter, informing me that lie had granted 
the application, and would sit as Attorney-General, in 
his judicial capacity, to consider the question, whether 
public policy required that the suit should be stayed, 



franchise; and [ have no doubt whatever, in consequence 
of the manner in which I received the information, that 
my opinions on that subject were and still are well 
founded. Therefore, I did think it perfectly legitimate, 
the purpose of putting myself into a position to 



and an AcUf Parliament previously agreed upon should obtain the consent of the people, to ascertain whether 
be considered by a Parliamentary Committee, for the or not, to make reparation for the effect of tlm system by 



took a uMit to consider his judgment, and next day de- by consent. However, 1 was perfectly 
Hveretl judgment to the effect that lie would not stay the matter was 



the suit in Respite of my opposition, and that the Bill 
could not be carried in consequence of the costs not 
having been taxed in the Master’s Office. He consi- 
dered from his knowledge of Parliamentary committees, 
that such a Bill was not likely to pass the Legislature. 
The Town Council afterwards withdrew that Bill, imme- 
diately that they saw that the official of the Government 



anticipated at the time arising out of the probability 

of the resignation of Mr. Davison; consequently, it could 
scarcely be considered as an element to come atall into the 
question of settlement. Now.inconsequenceofthesuccess 
of the movement in which I was acting in the revision 
held by Mr. Gijison, the Poor Law Valuation is almost 
entirely free from suspicion : no matter hew the majority 



“ Id had pronounced an opinion that it could not may be, the fon ts have totally disappeared, and all par- 

pass and the GoveVnWent-coiild not allow it to be ip trp- b.s „e noiv lairly represented on lire Pari, amen ary 

dnce.1 at tie expense of the rate-payers ; but Mr. Keogh, list. I behove it ,s the best Parliamentary list in wbreh 

at the same time, intimated by bis jndgnient an anxiety they have been fairly represented. II there were any 



that the case should be settled, and said the parties 
ought to endeavour to leave the different issues to arbi- 
tration, or otherwise settle it. I was somewhat elated 
with success, because I bad been led to believe that it 
was likely I would be defeated in consequence of the 
great influence used with the Government of the day; 
though I was gratified to find that I was not in error in 
relvino' upon the honour of the Attorney-General, and 
. n 1 rtarsu rrli nil pffnrts had been made 



effort now to facilitate the consent of the people and 
keep them in humour by returning a representative I 
would not consent. I do not think it necessary. I 
believe, however public opinion may be brought round, 
the majority should have its way; and there should be 
political-action of the strongest description with regard 
to any Parliamentary election. There should be no 
compromise upon that, now that the list is free from sus- 



his sense of justice, although all efforts had been made picion; and it would be most humiliating to the parties 
to induce him to grant the application which was per- to be advantaged by ,t or a temporary purpose. I will 
fiX “thin hi. discretion to grant. notgo into matters wh.ehyouexeludedfrom the mqnmy 

However after that I received an intimation through and winch I think it well to say I hold, on my oath, that 
one of tiie Counsel in the suit, that Mr. Keogh thought you were right in doing according to the legitimate 
it desirable that the case should be settled by amicable proper construction of the Commission under which you 
arrangement, and that he would give any assistance he ™nouog,wdbe,ondwb,cb™^»ap^*h«to™ 
could properly give to carry out that arrangement, I to go p bet, not believe that it 

looked upon this ’’ 



i the" nature of a command to enter would be possible that there could be a proper Corpo- 



into negotiations with my opponents. A great number 
of people pressed me in Dublin to name what terms I 
wanted, what I required. I was always averse to making 
any proposition whatever; and in addition to that, I 
liad been advised by my counsel, before any opinion was 
expressed with regard to negotiation, to make no pro- 
position whatever. I remembered that I was not acting 
for my 3 elf, but for the public of Belfast, otherwise I 
would be perfectly free and could make a proposition. 



ration formed, unless after tedious conflicts extending 
over a period of five long years. Such contests, in my 
mind, must tend to foment and increaso the bad feel- 
in"- which to some extent this Chancery litigation may 
have promoted. Now, it was understood by Mr. Lepper 
that from the state of the list at that time, which still 
exists in an imperfect character, the Council should be 
divided, and that was the basis of all our arrangements. 
I believed that, and still believe it to be a matter of easy 



Never durin" tbe'entire time that I was connected with accomplishment for the treasurer and other respondents, 

it did I make any thing that might be called a proposi- and one which only requires their will to accomplish, 
tion until 1 laid the document before the Commissioners Upon the understanding that this should be done— with- 
wliicli has been read by them. Now, Mr. Lepper repre- out which 1 think the Commissioners will now see, from 
sented at that time a considerable number of the respond- the evidence latterly heard, that it was utterly impossible 
ents who were involved in the suit, and was considered for me to obtain the consent of the people to any settle- 
bv them their ablest negotiator. I believe no negotia- ment, even if I should recommend or press it— the pe- 
tions for a settlement were ever dreamt of during the cumary part was entered into ; and, as I recollect, Mr. 
time that Mr. Bruce was solicitor for the respondents ; Lepper ofiered to pay the .£-0,000 winch was so much 
but at this time, after the delivery of Mr. Keogh’s judg- talked of in Belfast, as offered by Mr. Coey and Mr. 
ment the solicitor for the Corporation— being a gentle- Valentine, antecedent to the investigation before the 
man whom I was unwilling to communicate with, because Master — with the costs; and in the costs it was estimated 
be bad belonged to the party to which I am attached, and that the matter of compensation to me should bo in- 
ulionld not in a political plot, which it then was to a eluded. I was then anxious, from a variety of causes 
ereat extent have given liis services to any other party that any settlement ot the matter should be founded 

whatever transferred the suit of the respondents to Mr. upon the principle of a total amnesty; that no money 

Carson who then became solicitor for the respondents, a should be applied in one shape or other to the abatement 
skilful and respectable man; and communications were of the rates ; for it would go to abate the rates of per- 
entered into most actively as to the probability of the sons unworthy on both sides, meaning thereby those on 
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my own side who refused to give any support to myself 
or those who aided me ; and those on the other side, who 
really got their own designs accomplished through the 
leaders in the Town Council, and left the leaders to bear 
the future consequences of doing what the party wished. 

So far as I could form an estimate of the probable 
value of the Chancellor’s decree to the rate-payers, I 
always thought it worth about £100,000. I should say 
it would be perfectly fair, if the question of waste were 
considered, to accept ,£50, 000 as the amount between 
what the expenditure was and ought to have been, with 
reasonable aud proper- management ; but I should say, 
if the matter were pressed to extremity, the respond- 
ents would get credit for all the property they could 
show they were entitled to; and the balance levied off 
them would probably be close to £100,000. I know 
very well that a large portion of that would indirectly 
go back to themselves and their supporters; not more 
than half of it, if so much, going to the purposes of the 
town. Consequently, I thought the settlement should 
be altogether one to give advantage to the parties sub- 
stantially injured, and deprive those who injured them 
of any advantage whatever resulting from the victory. 
I said to Mr. Lepper that I calculated about £10,000 
for costs — which I understood was £2,000 for my fa- 
ther’s loss of situation (he had a salary of £175 a-year, 
and had been promised an increase of it before I at- 
tacked the Corporation), £3,000 for the amount of Mr. 
Lawless’ costs, and a sum of £5,000 for myself, if the 
people should approve of it — I considered that that 
would have been at the time very liberal remuneration. 
It would not only have been compensation for my loss 
of time, which was considerable, but it would have 
been in the nature of a very large reward for services 
which certainly would have been rendered them if I 
had been able to complete my design of getting the 
Corporation divided. I think, perhaps, if I had at- 
tempted to be stiff, in consequence of the terror under 
which the respondents laboured from the judgment of 
Mr. Keogh, showing that the Government would not 
interfere and left them in my hand — if I had acted 
properly, they might have offered £30,000 altogether, 
or much more, if I had insisted upon it; and then the 
£20,000 would have been raised : but I unfortunately 
said £20,000 would be quite sufficient, provided that 
the matters for the protection of the public for the 
future (which I think have been improperly called 
political, when speaking of purely municipal affairs), 
were agreed to ; and I know my own party were anx- 
ious, not for any advantage to themselves, in the way 
of abatement of rates, but for the advantage I sought 
to have for them ; and in addition to that they were 
most anxious that I should benefit as much as I possibly 
could from the transaction. Then, as Mr. Lepper and 
I talked over it, it was understood that £20,000 was to 
be brought in by those who were respondents, and who 
were liable to become respondents, in any way they 
might choose to subscribe it. Mr. Thomson was, I 
think, to pay £5,000, and the other respondents to 
make up £15,000. That was to be lodged in the name 
of trustees, or a committee of the Corporation. Mr. 
Lepper afterwards spoke to me, and I said there should 
be some Town Hall or other public building erected 
as a kind of memorial. I said if the town was to get 
any thing it should get a Town Hall or some public 
building. It was anticipated that the Act of Parlia- 
ment would be opposed, and, as far as I recollect, the 
£20,000 was to be allocated in this way : £5,000 to 
cover the probable expenditure of the Town Council, 
with the understanding that if there was any balance 
it was to be given to the respondents in the first infor- 
mation, to abate their costs ; £5,000 for the Town Hall; 
and £10,000 to be allocated in the way I have men- 
tioned. I was exceedingly careless about any thing of 
this kind generally, in case the other matters should be 
arranged ; for though such and such things were done 
m order to ease them — I was always exceedingly 
anxious to ease them in any way 1 could; for I knew 
I could carry any thing in equity at a general meeting. 

This arrangement having been made by Mr. Lep- 
per and myself, I communicated it to Mr. Waring, and, 



I think, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Kirk. I was constantly Sept. 
talking of it to Mr. Carson, the solicitor; and we agreed T . 
between us that Mr. Waring, Mr. Kirk, and Mr. Hughes jj>° ™ 
should be the gentlemen to represent the Liberal party 
and myself, and that Mr. Savage, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. 
Glenfield should represent the Conservative party and 
the respondents. Those gentlemeu had been chosen- 
because none of them had been members of the Corpo- 
ration during the time that the breaches of trust were 
committed ; and they were all considered persons who,, 
though protecting the interests of the party for whom 
they appeared, and the interests of the party with 
which they were connected, would do what was fair 
and reasonable; and it was generally understood that 
they would do what would satisfy the town. I expected 
that the £20,000 would have been* collected by the 
special respondents among themselves, and handed at 
once to the Committee; and immediate preparations 
were made for obtaining the consent of the town, and 
afterwards the consent of the Attorney-General, and 
having notice afterwards given in November of an anti- 
cipated Bill. The Committee, as I recollect, was formed 
on the 9th of J tine, 1856, in the Corporation of Belfast, 
and from that time until shortly before November, their 
time was occupied, not in settling the details of the an- 
ticipated Act of Parliament, but in collecting the money 
from the respondents. Some paid at once ; others did 
not and would not pay; others delayed their payments 
very much; others practised what I believe the Com- 
mittee had reason to apprehend were tricks to prevent 
the money being afterwards applied to the purposes to 
which it was generally understood the Committee had 
agreed to apply it. I was constantly speaking to the 
Committee, the Committee were constantly talking to 
the respondents, the respondents were talking to their 
Solicitor, the Solicitor was talking to the Treasurer ; 
and having stated that I would never have any settle- 
ment but one approved of by a town meeting and by 
the Attorney-General before it was carried out, I con- 
sidered myself perfectly safe, whether with or without 
witness, in talking to them freely. 

I may mention, before I forget it, that I had two or 
three conversations with Mr. Thomson, in my house. If 
I had wished to see Mr. Thomson I should have consi- 
dered it my duty as being very inferior to him in social 
position to go down to the bank, where I had frequently 
gone to see him on private business, where every one 
goes that wants to see him ; but Mr. John Rowan, the 
ironfounder, who is an old customer of mine, in April 
or March, after Mr. Keogh’s judgment, said that Mr. 
Thomson was anxious to have the case settled, and wished 
to speak to me. I said I would speak to him if he came 
up to the house. Mr. Thomson is wrong in saying that 
the proposition came from me through Mr. Rowan; for 
I have no doubt whatever, I recollect distinctly, that the 
proposition came from Mr. Rowan, and was made on be- 
half of Mr. Thomson ; and if it had been otherwise 1 
should have gone to the bank, and Mr. Thomson would 
not have come to my house. Well, he came and stayed 
with me for some two hours. He was very anxious to 
know what sum 1 would consider sufficient to compen- 
sate my father and myself. I declined mentioning at 
all. He intimated to me, though he has forgotten it, 
that I was of considerable service in preventing him 
from being further involved, and intimated that he would 
be most anxious for a settlement. I should not likely 
have solicited an interview with Mr. Thomson on the 
subject, but I was bound as a matter of courtesy to grant 
an interview to him or any other gentleman who desired 
it; and the fact of seeing me, at my own house, I think 
shows that it was atkisinstancfc.not mine. Shortly before 
November, the Settlement Committee told me there was 
great delay, and they would like notice to be given of 
the Act of Parliament, in order to carry out the arrange- 
ments in case they should be completed. I had pre- 
viously considered the subject of a proceeding to make 
all the parties liable who had been omitted in the first 
instance. They complained bitterly that some of them, 
sixteen in number, had been selected, and a greater 
number left out. They would not believe the statement 
I put forward, that I was obliged to act under the advice 
2 Y 
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l8 of counsel, but that I was anxious to have them all in if 
I could. So, against the advice of Mr. Lawless, Mr. 
Walshe, and Mr. Jellett, for the sake of pleasing the 
inhabitants of Belfast, and with the object of doing 
what I believed to be an act of justice to the respond- 
ents, I did what I was not bound to do by law, having 
a right to choose any parties who did wrongful acts, 
and not being bound to increase the risk to myself by 
increasing the number of defendants. I agreed to file 
a supplemental information upon the understanding that 
I should be fully indemnified as against any costs; and 
I received a sum of £500 for the costs out of pocket 
from a rate-payer whose name I am not at liberty to 
mention without his consent. That proceeding was 
adopted upon the advice of Mr. Brewster, who had been 
Attorney-General* when the original information was 
filed, and afterwards was my leading counsel, lie was 
perfectly conversant of the facts laid before him in the 
case, and vouched and approved of it in case I consented. 
I did consent; and I must say agreat deal of the trouble, 
annoyance, and risk, that I was involved in arose di- 
rectly from my having consented, from pure humanity, 
to the filing of that supplemental information. At the 
same time, I believed it was my duty— and furthermore, 
that there was a probability of the decree being levied 
to the full extent if the case should not be settled— to 
give additional security to the rate-payers, in case the 
parties, by bankruptcy or otherwise, should lose their 
means, so as not to be able to answer the decree when 
it came to be levied. I, of course, retained full power 
to do what I liked with that supplemental information : 
but I was exceedingly anxious that it should be brougl 
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but 1 was exceedingly anxious that it should be brought 
to a hearing, so that all the parties might be placed in 
the same position ; but at the solicitation of the old spe- 
cial respondents, as they are called, who, I think, acted 
very foolishly for themselves in the end, from time to 
time I gave them time for negotiating various terms 
with the new special respondents, and the result of that 
was that it became much more abroad than it otherwise 
would have been. I must say, as the old special respond- 
ents are now so interested in the matter, that the fault 
of the case not being settled sooner did not rest with 
them to a great extent, but to a great extent with a 
number of persons badly advised on the matter, who 
considered that they might endeavour to have the case 
re-argued, and alter the decree. Seeing there was then no 
Court of Appeal they might have gone to London, if 
they thought fit. They were, however, generally all 
acting together at the time I mention, in IN o vein her ; 
and I was exceedingly anxious to carry out the'settle- 
ment, because down to that period in November, 1856, 

I had experienced a great deal more annoyance and lost 
more time in efforts to settle the case than I had in my 
efforts to fight the case. I should say that the amount 
of time lost in endeavouring to have the case settled 
was considerably greater than what I lost in carrying 
on the conflict in Chancery in a legitimate way. A 
number of gentlemen connected with the committee 
acting for the rate-payers, with a committee represent- 
ing the Corporation— Mr. Dunville was oneof the gen- 
tlemen — all met in the Town-Ilall. Mr. Dunville and 
other parties said they were not prepared to give their 
consent to a Bill ; if I gave notice that I should give it 
at Uiy own instance ; they would not promise to support 
it. At the instance, therefore, of members of the 
Settlement Committee, I gave a notice which they 
approved of ; I gave it bond fide for the purpose of pro- 
moting a Bill in 1857. I was obliged to draw the notice 
in great haste, because I think I had only an interval 
of a few hours between my departure from Belfast to 
fulfil a professional engagement which I had in Galway, 
but I did sufficient under the circumstances, in case the 
town should adopt or approve of the Bill, to enable a 
Bill to be introduced, into Parliament with the approval 
of the Government; and the Standing Orders Committee 
looked over any defects in the notice. At the same 
time, in giving the notice I avoided putting in some 
other things, which could afterwards bo shown against 
me as evidence of the fact that I believed the suit was 
one that ought to be settled otherwise than by consent; 
and some of the party might have apprehended that I 



did not intend bond fide to proceed with the Bill, the 
carriage of which was at my disposal, to have either 
in my own hands or any solicitor I might nominate ; 
for at that time I was able to do any thing almost that 
I reasonably wished with the rate-payers ; but 1 had a 
bond fide intention, if the Corporation had thought fat 
to allow the Bill to be proceeded with, that all the pro- 
visions should be put in the Bill as I thought it likely 
they would be calculated to have it carried out. 1 think 
the expense I was put to, amounting to £70 or £80, in 
lodging the notices, should be paid by the respondents. 

I advanced it on the faith of that arrangement. I could 
have got the money from the Settlement Committee, 
but I did not care about it as I had funds myself at the 
time. I was glad to get rid of a hostile Bill ; for it would 
be very hard to give up the time it would require, and the 
expense was so great that to afford it I must have run 
the risk of insolvency. For that reason I was exceedingly 
anxious that the Bill should be gone on with upon my 
notice, and that I should be the promoter of the Bill, 
and not its opponent. However, the new special respond- 
ents differed from the old special respondents as to how 
far they should proceed in the matter, at all. i hey; 
through Mr. Meldon, obtained the opinion of Mr. Da- 
vison. 0 He directed that they should serve new notices, 
give the notice at hazard, and trust to the btand- 
ing Orders Committee, on account of it affecting so 
large a body in the community. This notice was 
given, to my surprise, and inserted in the newspapers 
of the town. , , L . . 

I think a great deal of harm was done by that pro- 
ceeding It would have been much better for the re- 
spondents to have left the promotion of the new Bill in 
my hands, as in' that case, no substantial opposition 
would have been offered ; matters could have been de- 
cided in Belfast, the expenses, so far as they could be 
possibly ascertained, could have been settled in Belfast, 
and in fact there would have been nothing more than 
an ordinary Parliamentary inquiry. I had been acting 
on my own behalf— indeed 1 cannot work with the 
leaders of a party, but have an inclination to have my 
own way whether right or wrong, if I thought it right. 
The leaders of the Liberal party, however, assembled then 
and were kind enouglito ask me to a meeting, where they 
made preparations to oppose the bill. I think the sub- 
scriptions collected in a few minutes amounted to upwards 
of + 3 000. I wished to appoint Mr. Lawless solicitor, 
but they would not appoint a stranger. Ultimately I said 
I would act as relator in opposing the Bill. A great many 
overtures were made,to avert the opposition. I advised 
my clients not to receive any overtures from the re- 
spondents, who I thought had not acted as they ought 
to have done, to me and to the party, unless they were 
submitted in writing, and arrangements made which 
could be enforced to carry them into effect ; for 1 was 
very well aware always, that although three-fourths ol 
them were ready to carry any proposal into effect, a 
small, but influential number, did their utmost to prevent 
any settlement, being ready to take advantage of any 
accident that might turn up ; therefore, all that Mr. 
Barnett has referred to falls to the ground. 1 am en- 
titled to no blame for the writing of the letter; for when 
the opposition should go on in Parliament, I thought it 
only fair to inform my opponents that I was not bound 
by Mr. Barnett’s proposition. I thought it only fair to 
give them notice that he was not acting on my behalf 
However, I think they would have proceeded with the 
Bill irrespective of the letter, for although the majority 
mi.rht have acted as Mr. Barnett imagined, other parties 
could have promoted the Bill, and the chances were 
that they would get an indemnity in spite of any op- 
position. The contest wmnt on in London, and after I 
thought it advisable to oppose on my own behalf, 1 
found it so difficult to make out proper briefs for counsel, 
being more of an advocate than an attorney— most of 
the practice I have being in that way— I induced the 
rate-payers to appoint Mr. Lawless to act as solicitor; 
and to leave me to act as altogether opposing on my own 
personal behalf as relator. The result of a long contest 
and a very expensive one, was that the Committee 
seemed unfavourable, and the promoters proposed that 
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the Bill should be withdrawn, in case I should consent 
to suspend the Chancery suit until a certain period. I 
at once agreed to the proposition. Some matters 
occurred in Loudon with which I had nothing to do, 
but of which I disapproved ; and I do not consider it 
necessary to refer to them here, but I believe it would 
have been better if those matters had been left aside. 
Then the arrangement was made with regard to having 
the suit settled by Messrs. Dunville and Macnamara on 
the part of the Liberals, and Messrs. Lemon and Bristoe 
for the other side. I think, if this Committee had been 
left altogether alone, they would have come to a con- 
clusion satisfactory, and I think the conclusion they did 
come to was satisfactory. I think that perhaps we 
should have had, in strict accordance with the offers of 
the respondents, £2,500 more for costs, but the £11,500 
would have satisfied all the parties ; and I know from 
the feeling of the Liberal party, that no matter how it 
might- be made up, whether by their not insisting on 
.getting back their subscriptions, or otherwise, they 
would never think of offering me less than £5,000 ; not- 
withstanding that £10,000 was named as a sum for 
costs, it was generally talked of that they were not to go 
beyond it or above it. I knew that the agreement made 
by those gentlemen sufficiently provided for my inter- 
ests; and in consequence of the mode in which I was 
harassed with the different settlements that were broken 
oft', the litigation continuing, and the peril I was in of 
adverse costs upon the new information, and soforth, I 
was really most anxious that the agreement should have 
been carried out. With regard to the ten men, I cer- 
tainly considered that it was an error that the parties 
should have modified it from twenty; but as they had 
agreed to take ten, and had not agreed absolutely for 
twenty, they were bound by it. However, I know 
that Mr. Macnamara was of opinion that there had been 
an agreement for twenty, although it was not expanded 
on the document. I know, furthermore, that Mr. Mac- 
namara, who was one of the most influential and worthy 
inhabitants in Belfast during his lifetime, expressed in 
most distinct terms his opinion that the rate-payers 
were not bound by the recommendation which had 
been drawn up in the reference to them, unless they 
chose to accept it. He stated that in the presence of Mr. 
Dunville, and Mr. Dunville said nothing to the contrary. 
It has already been drawn out that Mr. Chartres was 
not provided for, as I think he ought to have been pro- 
vided for in the arrangement that was made ; and it is 
because I know that his opposition was the chief and 
principal cause of that award not being carried out, that 
I have endeavoured to press upon the Commissioners — - 
andlhaveno personal interest whatever in this question, 
being in point of fact, not very good friends with him 
— that liis costs should be provided for now ; because 1 
believe he could and would effectually defeat any settle- 
ment, particularly if the matter were referred, as I be- 
lieve it must be, to Select Committees of the Houso of 
Commons and House of Lords, in consequence of its in- 
volving the private rights of a great number of indi- 
viduals, as well as the interests of the general commu- 
nity. When I speak of the danger I anticipate, I refer 
to his opposition to a settlement, of which I might be 
one of the most active promoters : and although the 
respondents have very reasonable cause to suppose that 
the rate-payers of the inner boundary and the relator 
acted unfairly in that transaction, at the same time no 
gentleman could be under a greater mistake ; for the 
determined opposition of Mr. Chartres, and his declara- 
tion, that in case we were agreed he w’ould oppose not 
only on special grounds but on general grounds in case 
he were granted time, showed to every one that it 
would be totally impossible to carry out that recom- 
mendation, which was only a recommendation, and fell 
to the ground- Nobody was prejudiced by accepting 
it ; it did mischief to no one, and may yet be received 
for whatever it was value for at the time. I conceived 
that the Liberal party would stand in great danger, in 
consequence of their leaders not having any great 
■political inclination, and attending to business more 
than politics ; and knowing very well as I do, that 
that party could scarcely make an impression unless 



some barrister or lawyer were to take the lead of it. I Sep(. 18,1858. 
was not acting as the solicitor for the parties then; and 
although I generally acted with the rate-payers of the ^ 
inner boundary, at the same time if I could have seen 
that I should not, I would have -used my rights as an 
individual relator, to defeat their opposition. When I 
was asked at the meeting my opinion about the matter, 

I think there was no lawyer present except Mr. Shaw, 
who is an English barrister, although he at present 
carries on a large business in Belfast ; I told them, after 
Mr. Macnamara said to them that they should not be 
bound by it unless they thought fit to receive the recom- 
mendation, that if they thought fit to accept it, I 
should not hold myself bound by it, although it was 
perfectly obvious that Messrs. Macnamara and Dunville 
had taken care of me. 

On reading the document it was my opinion, which I 
still hold, that, upon the face of it, it appears illegal 
and corrupt.. I considered that it would be impossible 
for any lawyer to construe any document, except by its 
contents ; and every portion of the evidence that I have 
heard leads me to suppose that whether it is intended 
or not, that document appears, on the face of it, to be 
illegal and corrupt, containing conditions impossible to 
be fulfilled, and therefore not operative as against the 
parties who were to carry it into effect. I was annoyed 
to find that the question of compensation to my father 
and myself, and the question with regard to the legal 
costs, which amounted to somewhere about £900, had 
not been boldly and specifically embodied for the ap- 
proval of the Attorney-General in the document ; because 
it would appear to be prima facie evidence of corrup- 
tion for a party in a large suit to receive several thou- 
sands of pounds more than the relator’s costs might be 
taxed at, that being put under the name of costs. If he 
could show a- right of compensation for having acted as 
a salvor or relator, that it was a settled stipulation and 
lawful item, it ought to have been put under its respec- 
tive head. However, as all the parties in Belfast were 
perfectly acquainted with my proceedings, and I was 
surrounded by my friends, I did not care much about it, 
because it would be easily settled by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and subsequently a town meeting. But I felt bound 
to tell the parties there, and I have no reason to express 
regret for having given that opinion, that I believed that 
a trick had been practised ; I could not say by whom ; 

I then suspected, and now, I think, my suspicions have 
been fully confirmed. I will not, however, express any 
posi tive opinion upon that matter, as I may be in error. 

The matter may have been the result of voluntary stu- 
pidity or negligence, and not of design. Before the 
meeting broke up a resolution was passed, not giving- 
all the reasons why the matter was rejected, as we wished 
to be as courteous as possible, even in a statement to be 
put on record. There had been a good deal of loose 
debate and conversation, on account of the notice which 
had been given by Alderman Mullen, because we thought 
it not only injudicious as it was, but that it exhibited a 
plain, palpable intention to play out of two hands. I 
believe to-day, I believed then, an intention to rely upon 
the award, in case the award would answer, and an in- 
tention to evade the award and go forward before a 
Committee, in case the Committee were supposed to be 
one likely to carry the preamble ; and in matters involv- 
ing political interests every one is well aware that 
members of the House of Commons are likely to be un- 
consciously influenced by their political opinions. Every 
person conversant with Parliamentary practice knows 
very well, as people well know in Ireland with regard to 
the decisions of juries, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
that without imputing any thing whatever of conscious 
impropriety to any parties, certain opinions will be likely 
to produce certain results, particularly in cases of a 
political nature, where the minds of all men are so consti- 
tuted as to look to facts, which might appear to others to 
bear one construction, in a very different view. I was 
bound to oppose, as I still am bound to oppose, if I were 
deserted by the entire town ; and I was most apprehensive 
that I would not be able to obtain, the means to carry on 
the contest of Radicals and Conservatives on my own 
behalf, or with the rate-payers; for although I know, 

2 Y 2 
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from the knowledge I had of the facts, my personal op- 
position might be of material use, I was perfectly well 
aware that it was intended that if the opposition were 
to proceed it should be without counsel, acting collate- 
rally with me, as a suitor should have authority for 
acting in a case so affecting him ; but I thought from its 
complicated nature that it would be utterly impossible 
to instruct any counsel, however able or eminent, so as to 
be able to cross-examine so mauy witnesses,' and put so 
many questions. I therefore had the strongest motive 
impelling me to carry out that agreement. There were 
various propositions made with regard to carrying it 
out but no arrangement with reference to a written do- 
cument ; and I never could find any evidence whatever 
of an intention on the part of our opponents, as a body, 
to enter into any arrangement for carrying that, out, 
either by solemn deed, with proper recitals on it, or 
otherwise. They may have intended it, but they did 
not carry out the intention. There was considerable 
division caused in the party. Mr. Coates, who has ex- 
pressed his opinions, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Grimshaw 
are of opinion that there was a breach of faith on our 
part; wo are of opinion that there was none; that 
there was reason to apprehend trickery, and we think it 
was no more than a prudent precaution to guard against 
it, and were willing to carry out the agreement, if it 
were in our power to do so. However, the end of it was, 
that many of our party declined to oppose the Bill, and 
we wero obliged to oppose it in our individual behalf. 
Some have altered the opinion that I was wrong ; others 
retain it. Some are now of opinion that the fight was 
necessary, and that whether I acted right or wrong there 
was reasonable cause to act as I did. The proceedings 
went on before the Committee, in Loudon, for seven 
weeks. I always expected that the force of the case 
was so great that it would certainly secure a triumph ; 
but I know it was taken for granted, as a matter of 
course on the other side, that the preamble of that Bill 
would be absolutely carried by a majority of one. I 
know that up to the last moment, before the Committee 
delivered their opinion through the Chairman, there was 
no doubt whatever entertained, on the part of our op- 
ponents, that without any terms for the award being 
carried out, the preamble would be declared absolutely 
proven 1 thought the case of such a description, and 
the evidence so powerful, and the case made, particularly 
by the out-boundary opposition, so strong, not as from 
themselves, but against the general Bill, the ability 
which Mr. Joy displayed, so very great and so very 
effective, before an English Committee, that some one 
of the three members supposed to be likely to carry the 
Bill from the time the Committee sat, would be affected 
according to the merits of the case ; and I was not at 
all surprised, therefore, when I considered that I was 
before a Committee of English gentlemen, that the 
honourable member for Buckinghamshire disappointed 
the opinion which had been formed of him. If he 
had not, the Bill would have been carried, and the 
parties who are now blamed for repudiating that 
award would have got no advantage whatever under 
it. During the time the negotiations were proceeding 
they had ample opportunities of offering it, so that 
the agreement should be substantially carried out. 

1 would have heard of any offer, if it had been 
made, and no such offer was made. On the con- 
trary, I have reason to believe that they were soli- 
cited to make such an offer, to make a proposal which 
we would have consented to receive, but they refused 
to do so, and chose to rely upon their chance of defeat- 
ing us, absolutely without conditions. The preamble, 
however, was declared not proven, and it would have 
been a monstrous outrage upon the first principles of 
justice if any other decision had been arrived at. 
'Then, certainly, the parties promoting the Bill were 
"reatly terrified ; and I was so much elated, and so 
much anno ved that I was really as little inclined for 
settliim- the" litigation then as I was before 1 consented 
to enter into the negotiations in 1856 ; because I thought 
we had escaped a great danger, and that our opponents 
were entitled to take the consequences of their own 
daring effort to escape without any terras. If I 



had been disposed to settle upon pecuniary terms on my 
return to Belfast, I had an opportunity of doing so : but 
I must say of the parties concerned in making those 
offers, that they resisted it when I insisted upon the 
division of the Corporation; and I confess that I did 
not anticipate that the present Government would have 
remained so long in office as they have done, else, I con- 
fess, I should have been inclined to have advised my 
party to make the best terms they could, and would 
have thought of nothing, except that nothing should 
be done to my advantage without their knowledge. 

However, i do not at all regret that the change which 
I anticipated did not take place, nor do I at all regret 
that this Commission has issued. On the contrary, I 
am very glad it has been. I have thought it my duty 
to the Crown, and my duty as relator, to attend and 
bring the facts, as well as I could, before the Commis- 
sioners. I am quite certain that if there had been no 
limit at all put upon the inquiry, they would have had 
the investigation over long before this, and, probably, 
the matter would have been decisively settled, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Commissioners. The . 
great amount of delay, for which I think I am chiefly 
culpable, was caused by my efforts to over-leap the 
bounds prescribed for me, and to accomplish an object 
which I believe to be legitimate, although I tried to ac- 
complish it in rather an illegitimate manner. If the 
municipal affairs of Belfast could be inquired into from 
the commencement, from 1842 up to the present, I be- 
lieve the facts might have been brought before the Com- 
missioners, not with a view of aggravating parties, or 
doing greater mischief than they are doing now, but 
with the object of seeing what could be done for the 
future ; and I am very certain that if you entered Into the 
matters now affecting Belfast, matters to a great extent 
local, and repeatedly discussed, no amount of irritation 
could be caused by the most unbounded, unlimited in- 
quiry into all those matters, no matter whether they 
might be called political or otherwise. I think the pre- 
sent Commissioners understand almost as much of the 
real affairs and wishes of the town as if they had all 
the evidence that I was anxious to give them on record, 
although I should be very anxious, indeed, at an 
opportunity being afterwards given of these being 
brought before them ; and I think when they have seen 
the disposition of the witnesses in the case I attempted 
to make up to the present, which disposition, I am 
sure, is precisely similar to that which would be exhi- 
bited by other witnesses whom I may intend to examine, 
they will take for granted that there is no substantial 
difficulty in obtaining the consent of the rate-payers to 
a settlement. But in case there should be auy settlement, 

I wish to say, with regard to the proposition I put in 
as a proposition of a pecuniary character, without any 
political terms, which I thought would be an equivalent 
for the increase of the rates, which they wish the peo- 
ple to accept, that that proposition would be a far safer 
one upon the respondents, but it would be no more than 
the Chancery suit would give the rate-payers. I would 
not consider myself entitled, as relator, to make any 
proposition to abate the rights .that I have gained by 
my petition, unless by the decided mode of securing a 
sum which I think would be equivalent to that which 
would be obtained by the litigation ; and although the 
litigation might be made expensive and perplexing, I 
think it well to inform the Commissioners that it could 
scarcely be so unless at the instance of the respondents 
themselves. They can easily bring the matter to a con- 
clusion by consent ; they can have a pecuniary settle- 
ment, or they can do what some of them threatened to 
me they were ready to do, play the long game ; but if 
they do play the long game they should do it at their 
peril ; but it is not fair to blame upon me the conse- 
quences of what I believe to be justice, but the conse- 
quences of their own acts, in endeavouring to avert 
what must have been, if it were not for their delay, the 
inevitable award of a court of justice, to w-hich Her 
Majesty choses to grant jurisdiction for the investiga- 
tion of matters of this description. Now, upon the 
question as to the merits of the matter, it may probably 
not be very material whether you should ever have 
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an opportunity of inquiring into tlie question whether the 
money was- spent for the benefit of the town, or whether 
the parties acted bond fide ; but you may know, up to the 
present sitting, that the respondents, the Town Clerk, 
the Treasurer, and the Surveyor, were the only witnesses 
produced who could, from their own knowledge, give 
you any evidence with regard to that particular head. I 
have had every kind of opportunity for the examination 
of the records and papers of the Corporation, but I do 
not think in case the matter is to be contested, that I have 
had that opportunity which should have been afforded 
me, considering the very extended nature of the inquiry, 
the course of which I could not at all comprehend until 
it commenced, and in the proceedings of which I have 
been so engaged that I could attend to no other avocations. 

I have felt very much annoyed that it should have 
been put forward here in questions and observations, 
that the town of Belfast, or any inhabitant of the town 
of Belfast, ever contemplated any proceeding so outra- 
geous as that of keeping property bought with money 
and refusing to pay for it. All I can say is this, that if 
the town of Belfast wished me to do that in any pro- 
ceeding in which I was relator, I would not do it. I 
have got a strong opinion — in point of fact, I think I 
might almost declare on oath that I know it— that all the 
property now in possession of the Corporation, except 
May’s fields, south, and perhaps including May's fields, 
south, might have been bought with the £200,000 ; 
that all the property ever bought by the Corporation, or 
at present in their possession, would be no more than 
the rate-payers should have in common equity and 
common justice for that £200,000. 1 think it is per- 
fectly manifest ; I think it is within my own knowledge, 
that £84,000 has not been spent, but wasted; but at 
the same time, I do not think it would be at all material, 
considering the present state of facts, and the probabi- 
lity of a settlement, caused to a great extent by the ex- 
traordinary patience and courtesy evinced by the Com- 
missioners” who certainly were severely tried, I believe, 
principally by myself; — consideringtlie great probability 
of a settlement, I do not account it very material, if I 
were able to prove that they wasted£200,000. 1 think the 
town would be quite disposed to take the whole£200,000 
upon them to get rid of the difficulty. I do not know what 
the respondents may choose to do; whether they may now 
make terms that we could approve of or submit to the 
recommendations that the Commissioners may make, 
provided they do not think them too heavy, or whether 
they may not go on and take their chance in the Court of 
Chancery, or before a Parliamentary Committee, different 
from the last, and may, perhaps, get that victory which 
the promoters ultimately hope to have, if not from the 
merits of their case, from the weariness of their oppo- 
nents, who might be unwilling to involve themselves in 
further litigation. Several witnesses were asked to 
speak with regard to those law costs. I have looked 
over those bills of costs, and I have looked over bills of 
costs created by those bills of costs, meaning thereby the 
bills of costs paid, not to the Solicitor for the Council, 
but to their opponents ; and I think that, giving the 
most liberal costs that ought to be given, not referring 
to technical decisions, including inquiries with regard 
to the costs of payment or otherwise, the costs which 
are somewhere about £60,000, should not hav e been more 
than £30,000. I believe the Town Clerk got from 
£15,000 to £20,000 more than he should have got under 
any sort of reasonable or rational arrangement at all; 
and that by his getting that, the costs of his opponents 
were materially increased, to an extent to which they 
ought not to have been. I think that if a Corporation 
had been in office not completely in the hands of the 
Town Clerk, but containing within it the representatives 
of the opposition, even though in a minority — and the 
leaders of that opposition might probably have been Mr. 
Richard Davison, one of the present members of the 
borough, and those whose names were attached to that 
address which was read to you — the law costs would 
not have been more than £30,000, and Mr. Bates 
would have been fairly rewarded for all his services. I 
consider, then, that it is perfectly clear that the £36,000 
not levied off the inhabitants from year to year, as it 



might have been levied, would properly come within Sepf. 18,1858. 
the term of waste, and should not on any pretence what- — 
ever, unless by consent, be charged upon the existing ",° q in Kea > 
rate-payers of the borough. I am not prepared to say 
that if a list could be made out of the rate-payers in each 
lionse who have paid insufficient rates, and those of 
them who still survive, could be marked off, that those 
parties might not now be compelled in reason and honour 
to pay the rates which they escaped paying at the time ; 
though I think even upon them it would be a very 
enormous hardship, whether they knew that the rates 
were inflicted at an insufficient amount, that they should 
now be compelled- to pay the amount accumulated, as 
it has been, when they were not asked to pay from 
year to year ; but, unquestionably, those parties from 
year to year have had the advantage of that; and if they 
could be found out, they might be made, unless they 
could show cause to the contrary, to pay it. Although 
I am quite certain that the rate-payers would consent, 
and I would advise them to consent, to have an end of 
the business, yet I cannot understand why parties like 
myself, who were not rate-payers during ten years, and 
parties connected with the out boundary who "'ere no 
more rate-payers than the inhabitants of Scotland or 
England, should be compelled to pay that money which 
was in the hands of other parties, and which was not 
laid out or borrowed for the purpose of being laid out 
upon the improvements of the town, but which was 
borrowed for the purpose of enabling the Town Council 
to leave it in the pockets of those who should have paid 
it. The parties who were acting with the Town Council 
might be bound to pay it, even more than others ; be- 
cause, although the parties who were opposed to it up 
to the present, benefited by insufficient rates being 
levied, I am perfectly cognizant of the facts that those 
insufficient rates were deliberately inflicted, at a small 
amount and an improper amount, for a purpose which 
I cannot call political — because I do not think it was 
political from 1849 up to 1854— for the purpose of keep- 
ing the Town Council packed, as I may call it, with the 
adherents of the Town Clerk and of his governing 
cabinet. I know there were frequent statements made 
during those years to the effect that the great advantage 
which the town had from that body, continuing exclu- 
sively in the hands of the adherents of one man, was 
that all those magnificent improvements, which I admit 
to be magnificent, were carried out by the Town Council 
in such a way, that they had been enabled to do so wi th- 
out raising the rates beyond the amount inflicted during 
the time of the old Police Commissioners, who had made 
during their time scarcely any improvements at all : and 
I know very well when I endeavoured to excite people 
to vote against those parties for whom they had been 
voting in previous years, and for others to go into the 
Council, many of them stated the rates would certainly 
be raised next year. I think only for the Chancery 
proceedings the revenue would have been at an insuffi- 
cient rate up to the present ; and in place of £30,000 
part of the practice, I think, simply of paying dividend 
with capital — we would have now £50,000 on that head 
alone ; for it was not known even to members of the 
Town Council at the time it was first talked of; and 
the partisan religions and political feeling of a vast 
number of the inhabitants of Belfast was so strong as to 
support them whether they did right or wrong. And I 
would consider that there was money — I would not like 
to say how much, but certainly money to the extent of 
some thousands per annum — lost by the rates not being 
levied within the year, in the time when they should 
have been levied ; and in spite of all the statements I 
have heard here from gentlemen who have declared 
upon their oaths that they had no knowledge and can 
form no belief as to the continuance of a practice of 
leaving the rates wilfully uncollected without the 
approval of the parties who had the management of 
the Corporation, I assert positively, upon my oath, 
that the practice did exist, and the records of the Corpo- 
ration show beyond question that it did exist. It was a 
perfectly notorious matter for years, and constantly 
complained of. I think they did utterly abandon it at 
my instauce, and in consequence of the support I re- 
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Sept. 18 , 1858 . ceived from Mr. Lepper, Dr. M‘Gee, and some others in 

1855, and I have every reason to believe in 1856, and 

John Rea, 1857, an( j 185 g ; they have to some extent resumed it ; 

8l b but with regard to that, I do not express any opinion at 

all so positive as that which I express with regard to the 
practice from 1843 to 1854, inclusive. 

Without referring at all to political purposes or per- 
sonal purposes, I think, looking to the financial pro- 
ceedings, in case the matter should be settled, unless by 
consent that it should be made a subject of inquiry by 
an accountant or otherwise, and the probable sum ascer- 
tained as the amount which the respondents ought to 
pay. There are many other matters which I cannot 
particularize, though it might not be difficult to find out 
things which go closely to make up the proof of clear 
waste of the £84,000 involved in that illegal borrowing ; 
and with regard to the question so often put here, as to 
whether the unsecured creditors ought to be paid or not, 

I never in my life heard any one in Belfast, or out of it 
either, who did not say they should be paid, and who 
was not of opinion that they should have been paid long 
ago. I am quite certain that the town is willing, as a 
matter of course, to assume that debt, and that it will 
also pay reasonable interest, if required ; although I ques- 
tion very much whether it would not be advisable, whe- 
ther the town wish it or not, that some penalty should 
be inflicted upon those unsecured creditors for their 
negligence, to prevent persons lending money so indis- 
creetly; for I must say it is the fault of their indiscre- 
tion in adopting an improper course in lending the 
money. They got larger interest than they could get 
on good security, and were exceedingly careless in dis- 
posing of the money. That money, in my opinion, ought 
long since have been paid by the Treasurer. He could 
have paid it without inconvenience ; and in consequence 
of the large sum at his disposal, it would have been a per- * 
fectly safe investment for him, considering that he could 
at any time apply to the town of Belfast, and show that 
he was entitled to get the whole of it back, or a portion 
of it back. Therefore, I say, in the event of doing mis- 
chief to the unsecured creditors, if mischief result from 
their not proceeding against the Treasurer, but waiting 
for the chance of a settlement, I think I ought to be 
absolved from the blame of any hardship inflicted upon 
them ; because in the strict discharge of my duty, hav- 
ing gone as far as I could, in the case of any settlement 
taking place, I have no option except to treat the matter 
as a legal transaction, and leave them to take the remedy 
against the Treasurer, which they have not chosen to 
adopt. The gas point I never cared about. I should 
be very glad, indeed, if there were some arrangement 
by which it could be ascertained how that was disposed 
of; but the £200,000 I concede was properly spent, 
and so much property bought with it. The question 
should really be with regard to the £84,000. If Mr. 
Thomson paid that money, we might fairly consider how 
much of the £84,000 should represent the balance due 
to himself. It is a very extraordinary fact that the 
£36,0U0 overcliequed is precisely the £36,000, or 
■thereabouts, which I say was wanted by the non-collec- 
tion of rates. I am, therefore, bound to say, consider- 
ing the statements which that gentleman has made with 
regard to me, and the acts which he blames me for, 
which I was obliged to do in the execution of my duty, 
that he stands in a very different position indeed from 
the other special respondents. I do not believe that the 
Commissioners have got any knowledge whatever of the 
acts of the Treasurer during the time of his holding that 
office. I am not at all prepared to say that Mr. Lepper, 
Dr. M'Gee, and some other gentlemen who were ex- 
amined, did not give as much information as witnesses 
placed in their position would be expected to give; but 
I consider that the misconduct of the Treasurer, in ac- 
cepting the office and neglecting his duty, was one great 
cause of all the difficulty in which I and the special re- 
spondents, and the community of which we happen to 
be members, are involved. I have been a member of 
the Belfast Board of Guardians, the Water Commission- 
ers. and the Municipal Council itself, and I know that 
there has been a practice of granting temporary advances 
forthe purpose of making .up for temporary deficiencies; 



but I always understood that those advances, whether 
made to the Water Commissioners or the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, were advances upon the current rates of the year, 
to be paid out of the current rates of the year; and the 
practice of allowing a balance to go on from year to 
year against a public body, was one of the most mon- 
strous things which could be contemplated or permitted. 
The Ulster Bank, I know, acts as Treasurer to the Water 
Commissioners. They are not compelled to have a 
Treasurer, and the Ulster Bank acts for them ; and in 
place of making advances without proper security, they 
receive bonds. I recollect on one occasion they ad- 
vanced £7,000. If Mr. Thomson chose to advance 
money, he should have received bonds for it, unless it 
was advanced upon the distinct understanding that it 
was only a temporary advance, and that the bank was 
entitled to be paid out of the current rates. The Poor 
Law Guardians, of whom I am one, are sometimes in- 
debted to the Treasurer, but the amount is always paid 
within the year ; and I recollect upon one occasion, Mr. 
Thomson himself insisting that we should make up the 
balance and collect the rates. I am very sorry, indeed, 
to say, on the question of settlement, that the £36,000 
should be excluded ; but I have reason to believe that 
the two Parliamentary Committees held different opinions 
upon that from what they held respecting the £45,000, 
upon which I hope to see no distinction for the present. 

I wish to say, on behalf of Mr. Lepper and the other 
respondents, and I think I am entitled to express my 
opinion without any sort of mock modesty on the subject, 
considering the nature of the evidence, which was tem- 
perately but boldly given with regard to myself, that the 
Treasurer has supplemented his negligence by deception . 

I believe that if any single individual is to blame for 
delaying the settlement, which all parties were anxious 
to have carried out, he was the individual ; and I re- 
spectfully ask the Commissioners, on behalf of the re- 
spondents and not on my own behalf at all, or the 
rate-payers, to take cognizance of and remember his 
statement, that he had never intended to pay any por- 
tion of the sum of £5,000 which he admitted he had 
promised, until after the passing of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. I have every reason to believe that there was 
no doubt whatever as to his intention relative to non- 
payment up to that period having been always enter- 
tained by him ; but I have every reason to believe, and 
do believe, that lie made statements directly contrary to 
the respondents, and those who were acting for them, 
and that he promised to pay the £5,000 when lie should 
be required, and he constantly evaded carrying out his 
promise; and, I think, if his promise had been taken, 
and the statute had been carried, not a penny of that 
£5,000 would ever have been paid. If, therefore, the 
Commissioners should come to the conclusion that a bulk 
sum of £15,000, £20,000, £25,000, or whatever might 
appear necessary, should be got together by the parties 
interested in obtaining a settlement, for the purpose of 
indemnifying their opponents,, and, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose of paying the full costs of this inquiry, which should 
not be charged upon the Consolidated Fund, but should 
be charged upon the Borough of Belfast, and might be 
worth all it cost the Borough of Belfast, it would be de- 
sirable that the Commissioners should express a separate, 
distinct opinion with regard to the Treasurer, and with 
regard to the amount lie ought to pay, in order to have 
himself relieved from the liability which I believe he is 
under for that £45,000, in addition to his freedom from 
liability as to the £36,000, which he says, and which I 
believe to be due for some years. I ivould say it would 
be a very great injustice to the other respondents if a 
less sum than £10,000 should be allocated against him, 
and I think, perhaps, £20,000 would be nearer what 
would be just and fair. I think I have virtually stated 
all the facts within my knowledge, and I could not 
avoid expressing some matters which are matters of 
opinion and matters of argument. I hope, however, 
that, placed in the position in which I am, I have en- 
deavoured to recollect that I have been a witness as to 
the matters of fact and opinions formed upon my oath, 
and not in any sense an advocate. If I have done other- 
wise, 1 would be very sorry. I hope, from the infor- 
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mation I have given, that you will be able to come to 
some conclusion, with regard to an amicable settlement, 
which will please all parties and reconcile parties to each 
other. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrison. 

10775. It has been announced this morning that the 
supplemental information has been dismissed against 
the new respondents; is that so? — I will tell you. 
Being relator in the matter, accountable for the costs, 
which in the event of defeat would amount perhaps to 
£1,500 or £1,600, in consequence of the number of 
parties who had taken separate defences, I entered a 
rule dismissing the information as against all the new 
respondents, of whom I think there were twenty-five, 
except only Mr. James Kennedy ; and 1 am prepared 
to enter a rule dismissing it against James Kennedy 
also, upon his writing me a letter that he will not insist 
upon any costs against me under the rule ; and if Mr. 
Kennedy thinks he ought to get costs against me, I 
am perfectly prepared to go to a hearing with the in- 
formation ; and I believe that although he may dismiss 
me with costs, I may decree him with costs, or the 
court under the circumstances would hold that he was 
not entitled to costs, but that the dismiss should be 
without costs. I am sorry the matter has been alluded 
to, although I think, it material that the Commissioners 
should know the facts in reference to the question of 
culpability, which I hope will be placed only on Mr. 
Thomson. I received on account of that, £500 from 
the old special respondents. I believe the costs out of 
pocket with regard to it amount now to close upon 
£700, and I think I am liable to some hundreds of 
pounds more. The information, as I said, should have 
been proceeded with, and a decree had upon it years 
ago ; but in place of continuing the alliance which they 
entered into with me, the old special respondents, as 
they are called, dropped that alliance, and entered into 
one with the parties who are not made contributories : 
and I think in filing that information I was the means 
of involving the rate-payers in those two parliamentary 
contests of 1857 and 1858; because the fund of some- 
where about £10,000, part of the £20,00U which my 
friends had been made the instruments of collecting for 
an amicable settlement, was, I believe, used afterwards 
for the purpose of carrying a Bill in our defiance, upon 
the supposition that we could not get the funds to meet 
them. The first special respondents, as I understand, 
have accepted from the clients of Mr. Meldon contribu- 
tions to the amount of £5,000 or £6,000 ; and I believe 
there is a portion of those contributions remaining in , 
hands, which, of course, they will not ask back. They 
have therefore benefited by that information,' to the 
extent of obtaining contributions to the amount: of 
£5,000 or £6,000. When the costs in the matter are 
taxed, I shall be in. a position to return to them, or 
rather not to return to them, because I have no special 
knowledge of them, but to the rate-payers, believing 
that I am acting for them,- the balance, if any, of that 
sum of £500 which may be in my hands; for there is a dis- 
tinct arrangement that I should have no benefit what- 
ever in the transaction ; and I hope I shall be protected 
from any loss, although I question whether or not, at 
the conclusion of the proceedings, I may not lose to. 
some extent. I was considerably embarrassed with 
respect to the possibility of getting a decree in that 
suit, in consequence of an act done after I got the in- 
formation, totally contrary to the understanding upon 
which it was fiied. The understanding between the 
parties and me unquestionably was, that I should have 
neither profit nor loss in the case. There was some 
attempt to construe a memorandum taken by a gentle- 
man and myself, from his own recollection of the mat- 
ter, in the way the award might have been construed, 
if we had relied upon: it ; and as I had not allowed any 
stipulation with regard to costs to be put in writing, I 
thought it expedient to apply for a guarantee. I re- 
ceived a letter informing me that 1 should have no 
guarantee. I wrote again and got the same answer, 
that I would get no guarantee, and to carry the infor- 
mation to a. hearing at my own peril.. That would 



have placed me in a delightful predicament. First, I Sept. 18,1858. 
might have been dismissed; the supplemental infor- — — 

mation might not have succeeded at all. In the next .^° g “ n Kea> 
place, if I had got a decree it might have involved an 
appeal to the House of Lords, and a re-argument of 
the whole case; and therefore, when there was a dis- 
tinct breach of the agreement perpetrated, I considered 
it as a duty to take upon myself to dismiss the infor- 
mation, and I dismissed it. 

10776. Mr. Copinger. — By consent or by your own 
motion ? — By my own motion, on a side-bar rule, having 
written to the Attorney-General that I would do so. 

10777. Mr. Harrison — May I ask, had you the con- 
sent of the Attorney-General for doing that? — I had no 
consent from the Attorney-General to do any thing that 
ever I did in the proceedings. Since the time I filed 
the information I acted on my own responsibility as 
petitioner; and although the Attorney-General was 
joined as a formal party iu both suits, in consequence 
of my being a rate-payer I understand and believe that 
I might have petitioned the Court of Chancery without 
joining the Attorney-General at all; and I am at a loss 
to know how the Attorney-General could have com- 
pelled me to continue a liability which might have in- 
volved me in ruin : but when the proposition was made 
to me, I wrote it fully to the Attorney-General, and 
received from him a letter acknowledging the receipt 
of my letter. 

10778. Mr. Copinger. — What I asked you, Mr. Rea, 
was, was it by consent you dismissed the information 
by side-bar rule or upon an understanding ? — I will tell 
you every thing I have done in the matter, and the 
reason. I had great difficulty in getting the consent 
of some of the parties not to insist upon costs under 
the rule. Some of them were, in point of fact, paupers. 

They might have appealed to the House of Lords, and 
involved me in re-argument and litigation for years. 

I got an arrangement then made by which I am per- 
fectly secure, and that arrangement 1 communicated to 
the Attorney-General. 

10779. Air. Harrison. — Did you get his answer? — 

I did. 

10780. That was an arrangement between you and 
the new respondents? — I wrote to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral that a proposition had been made to me, and I re- 
ceived the Attorney-General’s answer. 

10781. Mr. Major. — Was the proposition made by 
the new respondents? — Yes, by the new respondents. 

10782. And consequently had only reference to that 
suit? — To that suit; and besides, it does not relieve 
the new respondents from liability, because the Attor- 
ney-General might file a new information, and another 
relator might proceed against them; but I will not file 
an information unless I am compelled. 

10783. Mr. Harrison. — Did the answer of the Attor- 
ney-General authorize you to dismiss the information ? 

— No ; I do not say that. 

10784. Mr. Copinger. — As I understand you, Mr. 

Rea, having communicated to the Attorney-General 
that a certain proposition was agreed to between you, 
you dismissed the information by a side-bar rule? — Yes. 

10785. Mr. Harrison. — Did he authorize you to dis- 
miss it then ? — Is it Mr. Whiteside? No ; I think he 
would be very glad to dismiss the other too. 

10786, Did he authorize you to dismiss this? — He 
neither authorized me nor directed me not to do it. I 
consider I was not bound in any way by Mr. White- 
side’s opinion in the matter ; but I should like to know 
at this moment if Mr. Whiteside will tell me that I am 
not entitled, when relator, liable for costs, to do what I 
like with it, as long as I have not entered into any 
collusive proceeding. If I could possibly get rid of the 
relatorship, I would make Mr. Whiteside a present of 
the position. 

10787. Am I to understand that he authorized you to 
dismiss it or not? — Understand that I neither required, 
his authority nor got it ; but in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of complaints being made with regard to the ar- 
rangement being of a collusive and improper character, 

I took the liberty of writing a notice of it to Mr. 
Whiteside, though I think it. was not more necessary 
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to give notice to Mr. Whiteside than to you. If the 
Attorney-General thinks that Mr. Kennedy should 
be proceeded agaiust, all I can say is, if the Attorney- 
General will write me a letter that he will pay the 
costs in case Mr. Kennedy defeats me, I am quite 
ready to go on. 

10788. Did you make a proposal to the new special 
respondents to dismiss the suit, or did they make it to 
you, directly or indirectly 1 — With regard to proposals, 
the new special respondents were represented by a gen- 
tleman of great professional ability in Dublin, and a 
man of the strictest honour, and one with whom any 
gentleman might fairly communicate : I speak of Mr. 
Meldon. When I found myself involved in a difficulty 
by the intended treachery of the old special respondents, 

I had considerable confidential communications with Mr. 
Meldon, and I should not have any communications 
with the other gentlemen from the way they acted. 

10789. That is not the question : but was it by 
your suggestion, or the suggestion of the new special 
respondents, that the supplemental information was 
dismissed ? — Well, really, now with regard to the ques- 
tion of suggestion, I cannot recollect the first conver- 
sation 1 hail with Mr. Meldon. 

10790. Do you mean that you cannot recollect 
whether you made the first advance, or whether he 
made it? — I really cannot, because we had a great 
many conversations on the subject. 

10791. I want you to give a more decided answer 
than that ? — I think I have told you a great deal more 
than I ought. 

10792. Mr. Gopinger. — What I understood really 
about the question from the first was that the new 
information had been adjourned, from time to time, and 
that Mr. Rea had been witnessing several negotiations 
going on with a view to an amicable settlement, but 
that one gentleman was forcing the matter to a hearing 
in November : I want to ask, Mr. Rea, was it these ne- 
gotiations which eventuated in that settlement? — Not 
at all ; I will tell how the matter originated. I was 
going to say, with regard to my position as relator, that 
I do not consider it confers any advantage, but enables 
me to prevent any collusion in Chancery if a number 
of gentlemen were anxious to have a settlement as 
respondents, and I would be entitled, in my own right, 
to go before Parliamentary Committees, and, on my own 
personal behalf, oppose. In consequence of the posi- 
tion I hold, a considerable amount of power is concen- 
trated in my own person. 

10793. Mr. Major. — As I understand, the matter 
stands thus : — The petition is dismissed now beyond 
all controversy, and dismissed against all but Mr. 
Kennedy. Is it important for us now to ascertain 
upon what terms? — It may be important for you to 
understand this, that no matter what order you might 
make, those new special respondents would not con- 
tribute sixpence to the liabilities of the old special 
respondents, because they are perfectly safe. The fact 
is, if Mr. Kennedy’s information were out of the way, I 
would tell you more about it. 

10794. Mr. Harrison. — Was there any consideration, 
direct or indirect, except as to the bill of costs, between 
you and Mr. Meldon, or any gentleman acting for the 
new special respondents, that induced you to dismiss 
that suit? — Certainly not, in any shape or form. 

10795. Are you to get any thing, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent? — Certainly not; I do not require any extra- 
ordinary virtue in not accepting any thing; for, if I 
were to obtain any thing, it would be only .£50 or £60. 

10796. Mr. Major. — You are secured against costs 
against you? — I maybe brought in for £60 or £100 
before it is settled. That depends upon what Mr. 
Kennedy may do ; I think he is inclined to go on. 

10797. Mr. Gopinger In plain English, Mr. Rea, 

you positively and distinctly swear you have not been 
bought off? — The supposition would be monstrous. 
With regard to being bought oft', I think if a man 
understands his position, and is inclined to sell him- 
self, he should have his price : to sell himself for no- 
thing would be frightful. 

10798. Mr. Harrison. — Did Mr. Keogh refuse to post- 



pone the adjustment of the original information until 
those new special respondents were brought in, and 
the case brought to a hearing? — He did not; but 
the fact of the matter is, Mr. Harrison, that it would 
be very desirable now for your clients, and for the 
Treasurer, that there should be a settlement. I was 
exceedingly glad to get rid of that new information, 
and I do not so much care about continuing further, 
because, in point of fact, whatever money goes into 
the pockets of Mr. James Kennedy will come out of 
the pockets of the old special respondents, in case the 
rate-payers return the money to him. 

10799. Was it one of the reasons that the Attorney- 
General gave for not allowing the first suit to be com- 
promised, that the new one had not been made amena- 
ble ? — It was not ; and I may now tell the Commis- 
sioners that what I did I did under the advice of Mr. 
Barry, the junior counsel in the suit; that he had every 
reason to believe if I had not agreed to the arrange- 
ment that it would have been dismissed with costs 
against me. 

10800. Did Mr. Keogh give a written judgment ?t 
H e did. 

10801. With that [document handed to witness] to 
refresh your memory, let me ask, was that one of the 
reasons he gave? — It would appear so here; but he 
gave a written judgment, and I do not think that is the 
proper construction of it. 

10S02. Was it upon those terms you received the 
£500 [Mr. Rea’s memorandum was here put into his 
hand] ? — Yes. 

10803. Mr. Major. — It would appear from that, that 
it was for the interests of the old special respondents ? — 
Well, I really am not entitled to speak with regard to- 
my belief ; the contract was made with Mr. Carson, a 
rate-payer, and friend of my own. I conceive that Mr. 
Carson can make me pay the £500 back, if I do not 
show that a certain amount was laid out within the 
scope of my authority. 

10S04. Mr. Harrison. — Was it not upon those terms- 
the £500 was paid to you ? — I was offered £1,000 if I 
would consent to take all the risk of costs. I said no, 
I do not want any thing but the probable costs out of 
pocket. 

10805. Was it upon those terms you got the £500 — 
the terms stated in that letter? — Certainly ; these were 
the terms. Bring your action now if you like ; these 
were the terms : but, in addition to those terms, there 
were other terms or understandings, which would take 
me half-an-hour to explain. There was nothing clearer 
than this, and Mr. Brewster’s case and opinion would 
show it, that I was to be held indemnified ; and nothing 
is clearer than this, that it was intended I should be 
sold, and I have not been sold or bought. 

10806. But, at all events, you received the money 
upon those terms? — Yes. With all I have said in 
favour of those gentlemen up to the present, I do believe, 
that if any chance occurred to them by which they 
could ruin me for life, and get me out of this town, they 
would turn round and at once do it ; but I wish it to 
be understood, that though I believe the memorandum 
was perfectly accurate, as far as it goes, there were 
other terms. 

10807. Mention them? — I do believe the object of 
those questions is not for the purpose of affecting the 
Commission one way or other, but to get evidence 
to sustain an action. There was a distinct understand- 
ing that Mr. Carson should pay any adverse costs, if ad- 
verse costs should be given. I was not to be put to the 
trouble of even examining the accounts ; he should pay 
the costs forthwith. There was a distinct understand- 
ing, furthermore, that there should be no contract what- 
ever of any description, as between me and the old 
special respondents ; the whole matter was to be strictly 
upoh honour, and without any legal obligation whatever. 

16808. Any thing else ? — There was a distinct un- 
derstanding, furthermore, that, no matter how the thing 
Should be conducted, I should have no loss, and should 
have no profit out of it, as to the second suit ; and I 
may tell you now candidly, that I consider myself in a 
very safe position, for, although I might have obtained 
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a decree with costs, it would have been of very little 
benefit to myself ; I believe the chances were, that I 
would have been dismissed. I think now, so far as I 
can recollect, that that was the opinion of Mr. Brews- 
ter, now in their hands ; that Mr. Brewster was very 
doubtful whether a supplemental information could be 
maintained or not ; but [ recollect him making a state- 
ment to the effect that it could not be maintained, un- 
less I joined in the proceedings, as I was petitioner and 
relator ; it was only upon that I consented to adopt the 
proceedings. 

10809. Mr. Major. — How many are in the second 
information ? — I do not recollect. 

10810. Mr. Harrison . — Having stated all the terms, 
I want to know which of those terms, written or ver- 
bal, have those old special respondents broken, that 
this suit has been dismissed without even informing 
them of it ? — I took good care not to-inform them of it. 

10811. Have they broken those terms? — Unques- 
tionably. 

10812. Which ? — The terms with regard to securing 
me against costs. 

10813. Have you been put to any costs? — They 
dismissed Mr. Carson, as I believe, most improperly 
and unadvisedly, and only because he was endeavour- 
• ing, bona fide, to carry out the arrangement of the mat- 
ter approved of by the Settlement Committee ; I be- 
lieve at the instance of Mr. Bruce. 

10814. Is that answering my question? — I beg your 
pardon ; they then made a mistake, which I think 
was a great mistake 

10815. I beg yours ; that is not an answer to my 
question. I ask you, have they broken any of those 
terms, and which? 

10816. Mr. Major.— If the second suit were insti- 
tuted with the privity of the original respondents, and if 
that were the clear arrangement with reference to it, 
did vou give them any notice ? — They afterwards ap- 
pointed Mr. Johns, and, so far as I have met him, I 
have no reason to complain of Mr. Johns personally in 
the transaction. 

10817. Mr. Gopinger . — Who was the attorney to the 
information first appointed ? — Mr. Lawless. I wrote to 
Mr. Johns after they changed Mr, Carson. We thought 
the supplemental information would never be heard. I 
wrote to Mr. Johns, to Dublin, with regard to the gua- 
rantee for costs, and he wrote to me declining to give 
a guarantee, which I required in writing, because they 
had changed Mr. Carson as solicitor. 

10818. Mr. Harrison . — I want to know which of the 
terms they broke ? — The term with regard to a guarantee. 

10819. Have you been put to any costs — ay or no? 

10820. Mr. Gopinger. — There is a liability if the case 
is dismissed. 

10821. Mr. Harrison . — But who has dismissed it? — 
Nothing was more distinctly understood than that I was 
to get a guarantee for costs, although it was not ex- 
pressed in the memorandum, for this reason ; I tell you 
that I wished to avoid any thing that would show a 
contract between me and the old special respondents, 
and neither was there, although there was an honourable 
understanding, of the description I have mentioned; 
when I found that I could not rely upon that honourable 
understanding, I wrote, demanding a guarantee in writ- 
ing, and I received a letter declining to give a guarantee, 
but saying I would get it after the case was heard. In 
consequence of a motion made by Mr. Kennedy, who was 
tormenting all of us, it was very nearly, forced on in 
Trinity. Term ; if it had been, I question very much 
whether I could have been prepared for the hearing at 
all ; but, fortunately the Lord Chancellor could not sit, 
having too much to do, and in April he did not sit. 

10822. Mr. Major. — Mr. Harrison is asking you a 
simple question. There were certain terms, you say ; can 
you name any particular breach of faith ? — There was a 
clear breach of faith in refusing to give the guarantee 
when I required it. t 

10823. Mr. Harrison.— W by did you not dismiss the 
information then ? — I immediately afterwards made ar- 
rangements for doing so. 



10824. When did you receive the letter refusing to s e pt. 
give the guarantee ? — In the summer. 

10825. This present summer ? — In June, I think. John 

10826. You took no step until now ? — I took no step ; ^ 8<1 ' 
the matter was not finally concluded, but arrangements 
were made, and I wrote to the Attorney-General, and 
carried out the arrangement. I was still in a position, 
up to the period of the inquiry, to get rid of the case. 

10827. Do you mean to say that the reason you took 
the step this week, of dismissing the information, was, 
that you did not get the written guarantee in June — 
yes, or no ? — Certainly. 

10828. Mr. Major. — Did you ever say to Mr. Johns 
— if you do not give the guarantee, I will dismiss the: 
suit? — I never spoke to him on the subject, because I 
thought they acted dishonourably ; and Mr. Meldon, and 
the other parties, to a great extent, had me in their 
power. All I can say is this, I believe I would have 
been absolutely decreed, and I believe I made a very 
provident and proper bargain to protect myself. If the 
old special respondents had carried out that honourable 
understanding in good faith, it would have been better 
for them. 

10829. Mr. Harrison. — Did Mr. Carson promise a 
guarantee? — Certainly not. I would not have had a 
written guarantee at the time ; if sent to me I would not 
have taken it. 

10830. How, then, do you say that faith was broken 
as to the original terms ? — I, having confidence in the 
parties at the time, relied upon that parole understanding. 

10831. Mr. Gopinger. — It would have come under the 
clause for maintenance ; that would have been an invalid 
document? — Not only that, but if there had been any 
document in existence in the nature of a contract, it ' 
would have dismissed the information. It was a parole 
understanding, in strict honour, that I should be gua- 
ranteed in the event of loss by the hearing of the infor- 
mation. It was thought it might never be heard. The 
hearing of it never became imminent until after the pre- 
amble was declared not proven. Mr. Kennedy went 
into court, and insisted that he had been kept waiting in 
the case for two years. He made a very strong 
impression on the Chancellor, and insisted upon hav- 
ing a trial, which would have involved a hearing 
of the whole suit. When the hearing became immi- 
nent, I having greater reason not to rely upon the 
honour of the parties, as there was no legal obligation 
which could be enforced, wrote then to Mr. Johns, 
who stood in the position of Mr. Carson, telling him, 
that in consequence of the Chancellor’s order, directing 
it to stand in the list for that Term, and refusing to let 
it stand until November, I would require to have a gua- 
rantee for costs, in writing ; and if it would be advisable, 
to get the information as to Mr. Meldon’s clients, some 
four or five of them, dismissed. I then got a letter from 
Mr. Johns, stating that he would agree to dismiss it 
as to four or five, and declining to give his guarantee for 
costs. 

10832. Mr. Harrison. — Absolutely declined? — And 
saying he would do any thing that might be fair after 
the case was heard, but that I was bound to carry the 
case on to a hearing. 

10833. Mr. Major. — Is that the breach you refer to ? 

— The refusal to give a written guarantee when I de- 
manded it. I have reason to believe that the old special 
respondents thought I might be dismissed in Chancery, 
upon that new information, and that I might have to 
pay the costs, which I do not think they would have 
paid me if I had to pay them ; or else if I got a decree, I 
might be involved in litigation in the House of Lords : 
and I heard they were perfectly willing to join my oppo- 
nents in that part of the expense of the appeal to the 
House of Lords against the information, at their own in- 
stance. You could scarcely imagine the way they acted 
whenever I tried to serve them. 

10834. Mr. Harrison. — Did you tell Mr. Johns that 
Mr. Carson promised a guarantee ? — The fact is, Mr. 
Johns would have carried out the contract fairly, but I 
believe Mr. Lepper and others would not. 

10835. At the time that written memorandum was 

2 Z 
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MWIB received bv Mr. Carson, pet into hie hand, did yon not 
ask for a written guarantee to indemnify you against 
any costs tliat might be incurred, was it not refused, 
and was not that £500 lodged in lieu thereof?— Cer- 
tainly not. ,, 

10836. Does this case [document produced] repre- 
sent inany way what passed between you and Mr Carson ? 
—It would be far better to ask me what passed between 
me and Mr. Careen. We talked for abont an honr 
about equal risk, and I recollect an offer of £1,000, it L 
would take the whole risk, but I would not. 

10837 Mr. Major . — Was that lodgement of £500 
prior or subsequent to the period you spoke of the 
guarantee?— Long prior; at that time the old special 
respondents and the relator were all acting together, 
believing that there would he a settlement, I meeting 
them there and acting as leader almost ; the new special 
respondents were the parties who would not come in. 

10838. Mr. Lepper . — I was present when a guaran- 
tee was askedfor ; Mr. Rea asked for a guarantee for costs. 

10839. Mr. Major.— All we want to learn is simply 
this. There has been an information in existence at 
the time this Commission issued — has that been put an 
end to?— It may form an ingredient in the considera- 
tion of terms. The bargain was positively concluded 
in July; and before there was any word at all, i recol- 
lect, of this Commission being issued, it was positively 
concluded between Mr. Meldon and me ; but in conse- 
quence of the information being postponed until Novem- 
ber, I left Dublin, and Mr. Meldon was in such a position 
that he might have broken off if he liked. 



10840. How many respondents did Mr. Meldon re- 
present? — Twenty-one- . _ . , , 

10841. Am I to understand that m J uly last there 
was an understanding, I may state an express agree- 
ment, between Mr. Meldon and you, that this supple- 
mental information should be dismissed ? — An express 
agreement. 

10842. In July last there was an express agreement 
between Mr. Meldon and you, Mr. Meldon representing 
twenty-one respondents, that it should be dismissed ? — 
An express understanding, and I can tell you I felt some- 
what obliged to Mr. Meldon for keeping his word of honour 
to me. I forgot to mention that during the time I was 
relator, various offers were made to me with regard to 
what would be done if I would only consent to neutra- 
lity. In the spring of 1856, after the judgment of Mr. 
Keogh, Mr. Philip Johustone and Mr. David Grainger, 
met me in the street, and informed me that if I wished I 
might have the office of town clerk and solicitor ; I inti- 
mated that my inclination was not to continue an attor- 
ney but to go to England. Of course, I am anxious 
that there should be a full inquiry into what I have 
done in this matter. Furthermore, I might mention 
the names of some parties who intimated to me that it 
I would only consent to let a reasonable settlement 
take place, they were in a position to assure me that I 
should be taken care of. I recollect Mr. Glenfield, Mr. 
Thomas Greer, all the respectable people in town had 
authority from the parties to make those overtures. 



Sept. 20,1858. 



Twenty-third Day— Monday, September 20, 1858. 

Jmm i mi. civil bill officer, proved the service of summonses _ upon .the persons named in a list handed in 
by Mr. Rea ; and the Commissioners then proceeded with the case of the Water Roaid. 

£ Scrftlso tnde"l P “ hea^npmt numbers on the part of the Water Commissioners. 



Plato Oulton, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 

10843. Are yon, Mr. Onlton, secretary to the Board on the map with a green line ; the municipal boundary 
Water Commissioners ?— I am secretary and clerk is marked m red. 



of Water Commissioners ? — I am secretary a 
for upwards of ten years. 

10844. What is the name of your board ?— The Bel- 
fast Water Commissioners 

10845. Are they established by Act of Parliament ? 

— They are. 

10846. Turn to the Act and tell the Commissioners root... »» „ d the names .1 

the date of the Act under which they are incorporated ? P r % e ^ 8 C °^“f ? JSie Mayor was a member ; 

The Koyul Assent was g.ven on the 19th of Jnns, 1 havfng Attended foe six 

1 0847. Mr. to the title of the Acti Se th? Mr 



10855 The whole map is the municipal boundary. 
The inner portion is the Water Commissioners boundary? 

10856. How many members are there on the board? 
—Ten. . , ... 

10857. Tell the Commissioners the names ot the 



—The 3rd Victoria c. 79 : A private Act for the better 



supply of water to the town and borough of Belfast. but he has forfeited nis ng y ^ - 

10848. Mr. Hitchcock . — Previous to the posting of 



10848. 

that Act, how was the borough supplied with water? 
— It was supplied by a body called the President and 
Assistants of the Belfast Charitable Society. 

10849. Will you turn to the title of the first Act — 
what is it?— The 13 & 14 of Geo. III., c. 46, Irish Statute. 

10850. The next Act?— The 40 of Geo. III., 
c. 47. These are private Acts, and the Act of the 59 



10859. Then at one time the Mayor was a member, 
but he has forfeited his right by non-attendance, and 
e vacancy has not been supplied?— Yes. 

10860. How often does your board sit ?— Once a week, 
regularly ; there is a weekly meeting every Thursday, 
°10861. What is the hour of meeting ? — Half-past ten 
o’clock. We start at the hour of meeting, and the 
meeting lasts on an average until one or two o clock ; 
sometimes later. . 

10862. Besides this weekly meeting, are there any 
other meetings?— Very frequently we have to call 



°*' 10851. Upon what terms were they incorporated, special meetings to do the work that we have not time 

a sum equivalent to £5,000 in payment of the debts very frequent y. Commissioners 

of the MM mi Assistants of the Belfast Charitable to attendance, and the m- 

Mr.jCfopwiSTr.— Wae that in writing 1— It was 5S 

to be a s„» of 

and the number who attend each meeting ?— Out ot 
the ten members we have an average of seven or eight. 

10866. Mr. Major . — How many members must attend 
to form a meeting ? — Five. 



_n the Act of Parliament. 

10853. Mr. Hitchcock . — There 
£5,000 applied towards the debts ; was there also an 
annuity ? — An annuity of £800 per annum. 

10854. Will you look to this map [hands a map to 
witness] and tell the Commissioners what are the bound- 
aries of the Water Commissioners ?— It is marked 
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10867. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do the Commissioners who at- 
tend get any thing in the way of remuneration for their 
attendance ? — If they attend thirty-two times they get 
£16 — that is, 10s. for each attendance. If they attend 
beyond that number of times they are not paid any thing 
further whatsoever. 

10868. Mr. Major. — Is that remuneration provided 
for by the Act? — It is. 

10869. Mr. Hitchcock. — If they do not attend they 
are not paid any tiling ? —Of course. 

10870. And if they attend more than thirty-two times 
. they get nothing more ? — They are not paid more than 
10s. for thirty-two attendances. 

10871. Tell the Commissioners if they do attend 
oftener ? — The average attendance is from forty-five to 
fifty-five. 

10872. So that they attend a great number of meet- 
ings for which they get no remuneration? — A great 
number. 

10873. Can you tell the Commissioners how many 
dwelling-houses are valued between £5 and £9 ? — 7,842 
houses between £5 and £9, inclusive. 

10874. What is the maximum rate that you can im- 
pose upon houses of that description ? — 8d. in the pound. 

10875. What is the rate you do impose ? — At present 
it is 8 d. 

10876. What is the number of houses valued from 
£10 to £19 ? — 2,267 from £10 to £19, both inclusive. 

10877. What is the maximum rate you may impose 
upon that class of houses? — One shilling in the pound. 

10878. What is the rate you do impose ? — The pre- 
sent rate is lltf. 

10879. What is the number of houses valued from 
£20 and upwards ? — 1,394. 

10880. What is the maximum rate that you may im- 
pose on them ? — Is. 4 d. 

10881. How much do you impose? — Is. 2 d. in the 
pound at present. 

10882. Now, with respect to the hereditaments 
valued under £5, are there any taxes imposed ? — There 
is no tax imposed on any property not valued to £5 
a-year unless the water is actually supplied to them. 
They are free from taxation if they do not take the water. 

10883. And what if they do take the water ? — They 
are then rated the same as if they were valued at £5. 

10884. Suppose they were valued at £5 and upwards, 
what is the rate ? — 8 <7. in the pound. 

10885. I am speaking of the hereditaments ? — It is 
only 2d. in the pound on this valuation for heredita- 
ments not used as dwelling-houses. 

10886. There is no maximum or minimum ? — 2d. is 
the highest. 

10887. Who is liable ; are the tenants or the land- 
lords, for houses from £5 to £7 ? — The landlords have 
to pay the rates of these. 

10888. The tenant is not liable ? — The tenant is not 
liable for houses of that value. 

10889. Have you got another description of rating 
exclusive of those which you have mentioned, called 
specials? — Yes; that is, if the water be supplied for 
the purposes of trade and manufacture. 

10890. Does your Act impose any particular rate for 
that ? — No. 

10891. Tell the Commissioners what is paid for that 
description of property? — The Act merely specifies that 
it should be by agreement ; and,, to carry out that agree- 
ment with uniformity, the Commissioners, when they 
first came into power, made out a scale of rating for those. 

10892. It is always by agreement ? — Yes; by agree- 
ment. 

10893. Does the printed paper which you have now 
in your hand contain your rates and charges by agree- 
ment? — It does; what has been acted on for the last 
eighteen years. 

10894. Do persons engaged in trade and manufac- 
ture pay any proportion for the water they consume ? — 
Yes. 

10895. And they may have much or little ? — Accord- 
ing to their wants. 

10896. Is it under that description that Messrs. 
Mulholland and Crommelin come? — Yes. 



10897. Will you tell me what the agreement was that Sept. 20 , 1858. 
was made with Messrs. Mulholland & Co. ? — The agree- — — 

ment was that they could get each week six hours’ run 0 u on ’ 
from a three-inch pipe, and that they were to get it at 
whatever time suited themselves. 

10898.- Was it their option to fix the hours and to 
fix the pipes in which it was to run ; and was it their 
own arrangement or agreement? — Yes ; it was a three- 
inch pipe they agreed to. 

10899. Did they get all they applied for? — They 
did. 

10900. Mr. Major. — Did they get all that their agree- 
ment entitled them to ? — All that they agreed with the 
Commissioners for they got. 

10901. Could they have had more by agreement than 
what they get, or did they get the maximum ? Suppose 
they had represented to the Commissioners that they 
wanted more water, could they, by a new agreement, if 
their other agreement was cancelled, have been supplied 
with additional water? — They might have got it; but 
whether it would endanger the run of water for do- 
mestic purposes, might be a serious question. 

10902. Did they ever apply to you for more water? 

— No ; they did not. 

10903. Mr. Hitchcock. — Now, is it not the interest of 
the Commissioners, so far as the supply of water goes, 
to give to every oue as much as they demand, because 
they are paid in proportion ? — Yes. 

10904. Will you tell the Commissioners what is the 
mode of supply, distinguishing what is called the high 
from the low pressure ? — The works which we purchased 
from the Belfast Charitable Society are only supplied 
from a low pressure, and do not run more than five feet. 

The present supply, which was got in 1840, will run to 
the height of the highest house in town. 

10905. Is there a different rate of charge for the high 
and low pressure ? — Both are the same. 

10906. Will you tell the Commissioners what you 
receive from houses that you speak of as being rated at 
8 d. in the pound ? [Witness reads from a document.] 

10907. Mr. Major. — I want to know what is the 
gross amount of that taxation?' — £8,157 19s. for one 
year. 

10908. Tell me how much of that did you receive — 
taking 1857. Tell me the rate for 1857 ? — I have not 
the amount of rating actually struck ; but I have tile 
amount actually levied. 

10909. What is the amount actually levied ? — 

£8,494 5s. 8 d. 

10910. Mr. Hitchcock. — What month do you rate 
from ? — From November. 

10911. Mr. Major. — Could you tell me what was the 
amount of the rating from the 1st of November, 1856, 
to the 1st of November, 1857 ? — I cannot tell it just at 
present, because I did not make out a statement to that 
effect ; but it is in the books. 

10912. Are there not houses not rated ? — Within our 
boundary there are none that are not rated ; but there 
are a great number that are not charged with water 
rates. 

10913. Mr. Copinger. — Are there any houses that 
refuse to pay your rates, on account of having a supply 
of water themselves ? — No; our rates are a compulsory 
tax. If the pipes run past the house it is liable to be 
taxed for the water, whether it uses it or not. 

Mr. Copinger read section of Act in relation to houses 
supplied from independent sources. 

Witness. — It was agreed by the inhabitants of such 
houses, that they ought to pay one moiety of the tax 
only. The Commissioners agreed to reduce but not to 
exempt. 

10914. Mr. Major.— I take it then, that for houses 
under the value of £5 there is no taxation ? — Yes. 

10915. Unless where the water is actually taken, and 
then you say the rate is 2a. in the pound ?— That 2d. is 
on buildings not used as dwelling houses ; but property 
not of the value of £5 a-year, is not generally rated in 
our books. 

10916. Mr. Copinger. — Take for instance the special 
rating on Messrs. Mulholland’s mill ; was that rated at all 
in any way ? — Their mill premises are rated at a certain 
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Sept- 20,1858. valuation on which they are charged 2d- That does 

not entitle them to any supply of water whatever. 

Plato Chilton, 10917. Do I understand that there is house property 
■ E8q ' within your district which pays money at the rate of 

2d. in the pound, to the Water Commissioners, and who 
do not get any water at all ? — Not house property. 

10918. I mean buildings? — Yes. 

10919. Mr. Major. — Under the term buddings would 
come mills?— Mills, shops ; any place used for business. 

10920. Mr. Hitchcock — You know, do you not, what 
is called the fire-rate ? — Yes. 

10921. Is that what the Commissioners are alluding 
to. You charge 2d. on mills, for water that may be 
required to extinguish fires ? — Yes. 

10922. That applies to shops as well ? — i es. 

10923. Mr. Copinger. — Can you tell me what is the 
amount of that fire water-tax ?— At present it gives an 
income of about £980. 

10924. Mr. Hitchcock. — How do you collect those 
rates and taxes? — We have two collectors. 



10954. Mr. Copinger.— I suppose there is a pump 
along side of them ; is there? — No, sir. , , 

10955. Is there not a pump at the Queen’s-bridge ? 
—No, sir ; the water comes by its own pressure into the 
troughs. 

10956. Mr. Hitchcock. — What is the extent of your 
borrowing powers ? — £66,000. 

10957. To what extent have the Commissioners bor- 
rowed ? — At present, £54,500. 

10958. Who is the Treasurer?— There is no appointed 

Treasurer, who do you bank with?— The Northern Bank. 

10960. Does not the Act provide for a Treasurer ?— It 
says that we may have a Treasurer, but it is not com- 
pulsory. 

10961. You lodge with the Northern Bank, and draw 
with the Commissioners’ cheques? — Yes; signed by 
three Commissioners. 

10962. The money is drawn out by cheques signed 
by three Commissioners ; countersigned by you? — No ; 



10925 Are they paid by salary or fees?-A per only signed by the three Commissioners, 
d * 1 ®, collected 10963. Have you any seal ?— There isacorporate seal. 



centage on the amount actually collected. 

10926. Mr. Copinger.— What is the amount of the 
per centage ?— 1 Three per cent. 

10927. Mr. Hitchcock. — Are you able to tell the Com- 
missioners how much is the average?— The average of 
the 2d. is about £220. 

10928. How many officers and servants do you em- 
ploy ? — Servants, officers, and all, eleven. 

10929. Mr. Copinger. — Do you include the two col- 
lectors in that ? — I do not. ... 

10930. Mr. Hitchcock.— I believe I am right in say- 
ino- : a secretary, inspector, assistant -inspector, three 
turnkeys, a pipe engineer, and a ship-attendant ; a 
keeper of the works, two water bailiffs, and an office 

P0 ] 093i” ^What is the gross amount of salary, including according to your own valuation ?— We hav 
whether Commissioners, officers, and all ; what is the of our own every year, 
gross amount of expenditure ? — The amount paid to 
officers and servants is about £780. 

10932. Mr. Copinger.— Does that include the collect- 

are the extra men; have yon any is only determined each year, what the amount to he 
average for the extra men ?— No ; that all depends upon pauhto %^aluator Wie- 
the work that may be required by specials in layiug ' 



10963. Have you any sc... . 

10964. I suppose the cheques are sealed ?— No ; the 
seal is only attached to debentures and law deeds. 

10965. Do you think it would be beneficial if there 
was a single and uniform collection of rates, instead of 
having our taxes collected through different bodies and 
interests in the town ? 

10966. Mr. Major. — Have you formed auy opinion 
as to what is called the differential rating ? — Well, I 
have never known any place where they were collected 
all together ; but from what I know of the collection of 
our own rating, I think it is very well collected. 

10967. Can you form any opinion as to having one 
scale of rating ? — I would be in favour of one scale. 

10968. Do you rate according to the poor law, or 
’ ■' “ w ~ l a valuation 



10969. What does that cost?— At present we have to 
appoint three valuators, and give them £40 each. 

10970. Is that included in the expenditure?— No ; 
that is variable. It may be £30 ; it may be £20. It 



down new pipes. . . „ 

10934. What is the amount to the Commissioners?— 
They get £160 if they all attend regularly. 

1 0935. Is that all included in the £780 ?— It is. 

10936. Have you any office?— We have one office. 

10937. What is the rent of it? — £35 a-year. 

10938. Is that included in the £780? — No; that is 
only the salaries. 

10939. Mr. Major Does that office answer all the 

purposes ? — No ; there is a yard and a store. 

10940. What do you pay for that? — £20 a-year. 

10941. Mr. Hitchcock.— Do these things appear in 
detail in that account which is put into your hand now ? 
—Yes. , , . 

10942. Now, exclusive of what you have been speak- 
ing of, are there any public fountains ? — There are. 

°10943. How many ?— Seventeen. 



10971. What is the average for the three?— £40, for 
these three or four years. 

10972. For each of the three? — Yes. 

10973. That is £120 a-year.?— Yes. 

10974. What interest do you pay for the money bor- 
rowed? — We have some borrowed at four percent; 
some at four anda-half per cent., and some atfive per cent. 

10975. What is the gross amount of interest ? — About 
£2,500. 

10976. How is it that the difference is charged tor 
interest? — According as the Commissioners were able 
to borrow they did borrow, at different times ; and some- 
times they borrowed on better terms than others. 

10977. Did you get all the money from the bank ?— 
No ; I believe it was almost entirely from individual 
members. 

10978. Mr. Hitchcock.— I believe the bank was ac- 
commodating to the Commissioners, by permitting them 



i. now many s — tincuumu. - o v 

10944 In what parts of the town are they scattered occasionally to over-cheque ! res. 
over Wi-h»° Ire pSp»Uj in ties, places where the 10979. What did they charge then 1-They charged 
„„„ dwell one per cent, less than they charged to customers. 

P 10945. Are* they charged for, or free ?-They are free. 10980. Now, with respect to the supply of water, has 

10946 Have you any in the markets ?— Yes. it ever happened that the water has run out. Hav e you 

10947 How many ?— One in Smith-field, and one in always water in the reservoirs ?— Yes, we have. 

., ; “pit y ' 10981. Where do you get that water from ?— The 

' 10948. Is there not one in Hammond’s-court I—' Yes. water that conics into the new part is principally from 
10949. Mr. Copinger. — Are they not paid fori— They the Cave s Hill, and thereabouts ; and we also snpple- 
are paid for botattheexpenseoftheWaterCommissioners. ment that by pumping from the low supply. That was 
10950. Mr. Hitchcock.— Are there not water-troughs 1 not contemplated in the Act. 



—Yes. 

10951. How many ? — Seven. 

10952. Are they free ?— 1 They are. 

10953. Mr. Major Are they in the markets or near 

the markets ?— There is one at the Queen’s-bridge, """ 
at Oxford-street, one at Police-square, 



10982. But you never have been actually run out of 
water ?— No ; on account of this pumping we have not. 

10983. With respect to the future demands of the 
town, have the board ever employed any scientific gen- 
o C , uuc tleman to make surveys ?— They employed one of the 
Albert- most scientific engineers, I believe, in the world — Mr. 



square, one at Prince’s-docks, o 
one at Lisburn -road. 



at Durham-entry, and Bateman, of Manchester. 

10984. Aud I believe also Mr. Lapyon ?- 



-Yes. 
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of this would be — how much in the pound 1 — Is. would Sept. 20,1868. 
be the average. — — 

1100.6. What do you think should be the average of'*!™ 0 Oulton > 
the increased rating — the maximum. Take the present ‘ 
rate first, do you think the 8 d. rate should be increased ? 

— Yes. 

11007. To how much? — I would say that it would 
require 2 d. Each rate would require 2d. 

11008. The Is. rate to how much? — To 14d. 

11009. And the Ud.1— To 18d. 

11010. Take the average of the whole numbers, how 
much do you think the maximum rate should be, taking 
for granted that Griffith’s valuation will reduce it 15 
per cent ? — The average then would be Is. 3 d. 

11011. What should be the maximum, taking into 
account that Griffith’s valuation may reduce it 15 
per cent. ? — I would say that Is. 6 d. would be little 
enough to have the maximum. Of course, they would 
not be rated at that. 

11012. Now, with respect to that 2d. rate, do you 
think that that should be increased, and to how much 1 
— I think that that would be as well to remain at two 



10985. They were employed with a view to have the 
wants of the town supplied upon a different scale ? — 
Yes ; to get a new supply. 

10986. Did you get the quality of the water tested ? 
— Yes. 

10987. By whom ? — By Mr. Andrews, Vice-President 
of the Queen’s College. 

10988. Is this book [hands a book to witness] the 
report of Mr. Lanyon, and Mr. Bateman, and of Dr. 
Andrews ? — It is. 

10989. What is the date of Mr. Bateman’s report ?— 
1856. 

10990. Mr. Major. — What means have the Commis- 
sioners from which they can draw additional supplies of 
water ? — At present they have used a great deal of en- 
deavours — I think, all they can do — to make the most 
of the supply of water which they are entitled to by the 
Act of Parliament. 

10991. Have they exhausted all their means of getting 
a public supply of water ? — They have exhausted all the 
means that they took powers within the five years to get. 

10992. Mr. Copinger.— What you mean is, that they 
have exhausted all their means to possess more water. 
The compulsory powers are exhausted ? — Yes. 

10993. Mr. Hitchcock — live years was the time, I 
think ? — Five years for the compulsory powers. 

10994. Do you think the Bid should be renewed or 
revived? — It would be useful ; but for a further supply 
they would require additional powers. ■ 

10995. Mr. Copinger. — The report of Mr. Bateman, 

I think, proposes three schemes ? — It does, Ballynahinch, 
Dunlary, and Kilroot. There is one that is not here at 
all, the pumping of Lough Neagh. 

10996. Now, are you able to form an opinion as to 
which of these modes would be the best, and have the 
Water Commissioners ever considered the matter with 
that view ? — The Commissioners certainly gave a great 
deal of deliberation to. it at the time ; and, reading the 
report, I would take it myself that the Kilroot scheme 
is much the best. 

10997. What would that cost ?— £120,000 Mr. Bate- 
man estimated it at. 

10998. Do you think that would give an ample supply 
of water to the borough, for the increase of the town for 
years to come ? — I certainly think it would. I should 
say it certainly would give an ample supply for the next 
hundred years. 

10999. Mr. Hitchcock.— If you did that would you 
be able, not only to increase the quantity, but to di- 
minish the price ? — I am satisfied that if we had that 
quantity to send for special supplies, there would be so 
much taken for that, that it would reduce the rates in a 
very short time. 

11000. Mr. Major, — What do you suppose would be 
the result of this borrowing power of £120,000 ? — Not 
a doubt but that for a short time the borrowing of so 
much money would raise the rates ; but we would then 
have such a supply of water that we would be able to 
sell for trade and manufacture all over the borough, and 
we believe that people would take a very large supply 
of water who now will not take it, in consequence of 
the very high price they are compelled to pay for it. 
The addition received from specials alone would pay 
the interest on the debt. 

11001. Mr. Hitchcock. — Then you are of opinion that 
they should have additional powers, not only to borrow, 
but to purchase additional lands ? — I think it would be 
entirely for the advantage of the town, if they had. 

11002. Mr. Copinger. — They would not only require 
to purchase lands and reservoirs, but they would require 
to purchase the rights of water ? — Of course. 

11003. Mr. Hitchcock. — Now, having regard to the 
prospective system of valuation — Griffith’s — if it re- 
duces the value do you think any alteration should be 
made in the scale of taxation ? — I am quite certain there 
should be. 

11004. Do you think that there should be a uniform 
rate, or a sliding rate, as at present — 8<A, Is., and so- 
forth ? — I would say a uniform rate would be much 
better. 

11005. Have you ever calculated what the average 



pence. 

11013. Mr. Copinger. — Can you tell what is the value 
of the property that the Commissioners have now on 
hands? — In their ledger the value of their works is 
£67,667. That was put down in the account. 

11014. What are they worth now ? — I could not give 
you an opinion. It is estimated that if a private com- 
pany got the property they would give a great deal 
more for them. 

11015. If sold to-morrow to a private company, are 
they worth the amount of that ? — I should say more. 

11016. Have they any other assets? — There is a 
quantity of pipes laid in the town which is not included. 
They have also a sinking fund laid past for three years. 

11017. How much is the amount of it? — £1,690. 

11018. Is that invested ?— In the Government Three 
per Cent. Stock. 

11019. Mr. Major. — Do you use water carts in Bel- 
fast ? — The Town Council use water carts. 

11020. Where do they get the water ? — They take a 
great deal of it out of the neighbourhood of the quays. 

11021. Do they draw upon you at all for water? — 
No, sir, they do not. 

11022. Mr. Copinger. — The amount of their stock 
we have ; what is the value of the pipes that they have 
on hands ? — About £8,000. 

11023. Used ? — No, laid, which is not included iu the 
estimate of works. 

11024. Mr. Major. — That is what is called plant? — 
Yes. 

11025. Mr. Copinger. — Is there any thing else? — 
They have about £300 of metres for supplying specials, 
for which they get a rent of ten per cent, upon the cost. 

11026. Any thing else? — They have a balance in 
bank at present, towards current expenses, of £1,500, 
on the 1st of May last. 

11027. What are their liabilities?—! take the esti- 
mated yearly expenditure, including interest, salary, 
sinking fund, expenses of pumping, &c., £6,485. 

11028. Is the £800 a year Included in that? — The 
estimate for yearly expenditure includes every thing, 
except the law costs, which, I am happy to say, are 
very small. 

11029. Mr. Major. — Can you form any opinion now 
as to the prudence or imprudence of the Commissioners 
having all their rights and privileges taken from them 
and transferred to the Town Council? — There is no 
doubt I have an opinjon, but whether that is a preju- 
diced opinion, as I am an interested person, I do not 
know ; but I do not see what advantage.it would be to 
the town that they should be transferred. 

11030. From your experience you have formed that 
opinion? — Yes ; the Water Commissioners attend very 
punctually. They spend a great deal of labour. 

11031. And you have no complaints at all?- — No. 

11032. Have you any idea of the number of houses 
in the borough of Belfast where pipes are not laid ; I 
mean in the old houndary ?— 1 have not j they are not 
included in our rate-books. 
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11033. They are miles outside the boundary ?— Yes. 
11034. Neither your pipes nor your funds go to 
these? — No, we cannot go beyond our boundary with 
our works. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11035. Mr. Oulton, when were you appointed clerk 
to the Water Commissioners ? — The last week, I believe, 
in 1847. , . 

11036. Do you recollect a Mr. Murphy being a col- 
lector of water-rates? — It was before I joined the board. 

I have heard there was one of that name, that is all I 
know. 

11037. What is your present salary? — At present 
I get £150 a-year. 

11038. Now, suppose you were to get £200 a-year, 
and to act as clerk to the Water Committee of the 
Town Council, would you have any objection to the 
consolidation of the boards? — I do not say I should 
have any objection, but I do not see that it would be 
attended with any advantage to the community. 

11039. You were asked, Mr. Oulton, whether you 
could recollect that complaints had been made by the 
public, with regard to the administration of the Board, 
and you said no ; do you not recollect that there have 
been frequent complaints made ? — Not of the adminis- 
tration of the trust. 

11040. Private or public ? — No. 

11041. Do you recollect frequent objections made 
with regard to the pumping of foul water into the 
supply pumps of the town ? — I have heard several 
people say that that should not be ; but still I never 
heard complaints against the Commissioners for doing it. 

11042. Did the inhabitants ever come before the board 
and offer to prove that the water of the Lagan, which 
was pumped into the supply pipes of the town, was 
totally unfit for human use ? 

11043. Mr. Major Did you ever hear that ? — I did 

not ; Mr. Rea is mistaking other things. The Com- 
missioners heard one year a suggestion from an inhabit- 
ant of the town as to a new supply of water. Some 
rate-payers came and made a suggestion which was 
submitted to the Commissioners, but it was proved to 
be all foolish. 

11044. Mr. Rea . — Was the dead horse foolish ? — I do 
not believe there was any ; 1 did not see it. 

11045. Do you not recollect Mr. Samuel Cunningham 
coming before the Board on one occasion, and informing 
the Board that he had seen the body of a dead horse in 
the Lagan, at the mouth of the supply pipe from 
which the water was taken for the general use of the 
town ? — I 'do not. 

11046. Was it not notorious in the town at the time ? 
— Certainly, I heard it reported. 

11047. All through the town ?— From several people. 
11048. And it was a matter of commentary in the 
papers? — Yes ; but I went up there myself and asked 
the people, and they saw no horse there. 

11049. Mr. Major. — You found that it was without 
any foundation ? — Yes, our inspector made inquiry of 
the people living near the lock, and they said that no 
such thing ever happened. 

11050. Mr. .Rea.— Mr. Oulton, do you know the place 
upon the Lagan, where the supply pipe enters the river 
or canal ? — I do. 

11051. Where is that? — Above the second lock. 
11052. Then that is a place into which a horse might 
easily fall ? — I do not think it could easily. A horse 
might fall in. 

11053. It is a place greatly frequented by lighters, is it 
no t 1 — Yes, lighters are constantly coming up and down. 

11054. These lighters are. used as residences by peo- 
ple ? — I have seen people in them. 

1 1055. Do they not live in them, and use them every 
way as residences? — I believe so. 

11056. Do they not cook and sleep in them?— Well, 
I never was in them. 

11057. Now, Mr. Oulton, do you recollect that happy 
period with regard to the affairs of Belfast, when no 
watev was taken from the Lagan ? — 1 do, perfectly. 

11058. In what year was it that they first drew a 
supply from the Lagan ? — In 1854. 



11059. Do you recollect that, although the. inhabit- 
ants were at that time surrounded by water in Lough 
Neagh, in the Belfast Lough, and other places ; and, 
although rivers and rivulets were tumbling down from 
the mountains in all directions, they had no water to 
drink? We never had them since I joined the board. 

11060. Is there any place you ever knew of better 
supplied with water from the clouds than Belfast is ? — 
Yes ; I should say Cork is well supplied. 

11061. There was not a word about the Lagan in 
the Water Commissioners’ Act? — No. 

11062. And, in point of fact, was not the Water 
Board in a state of desperation when they tried to get 
a supply from the Lagan ?— Their supplies were very 
low indeed. 

11063. Was there not a likelihood, in point of fact, 
of there being a complete dearth of water ? — If we had 
not the pumps started at the time there certainly would 
have been. 

■ 11064. There would not have been any supply at all 
except what we might have had from donkeys’ carts? 
— Their dams were very nearly exhausted. 

11065. They had to adopt then an extraordinary ex- 
pedient in erecting steam-engines to pump water from 
the canal, in order to get a temporary supply : is it not 
so i — No doubt they had to resort to it. 

11066. And, I believe, they had to continue that 
from year to year, until when ? — They have continued 
it ever since ; not, however, constantly. 

11067. When the dams were so low as you say, 
almost the entire supply was taken from the Lagan 
in that year, in 1854 ?— The most part of it ; not the 
whole of 1854, because the works were not erected 
until late in the year. 

11068.. Do you recollect the season of the year 
in which they had first to draw upon the Lagan : what 
time in 1854?— I cannot say, precisely. 

11069. Was not the supply altogether from the 
Lagan from the time they commenced until the 
time the dams began to get full again with rain- 
water ?— The supply was not altogether from the 
Lagan : there was a vast amount of spring- water used 



11070. But the spring-water that could not be got to 
the upper dams was given to the lower part of the 
town from the old basins. Do you not know -that the 
only supply of water you had at the time you took the 
water from the Lagan was the spring-water from the 
basins and water-works, which could not reach the 
upper districts of the town ? — Of course. 

11071. Did you not pump it into the upper dams in 
order that it might come down again upon the town ?— 
We pumped through the pipes, that at present supply the 
town, into the dam ; only the surplus of what supplied 
the town went into the dam. 

11072. How far from where the water enters the 
supply-pipe is it into the dam : how far is that? — About 
a mile. 

11073. Do you mean to say that you pump through 
a mile of pipe ? — Y es, we do. 

11074. Are you certain you do not force it through 
closer upon two miles of pipe? — No; I do not think 
the direct line of pipe from the engine to the dam is 
more than a mile. 

11075. Have you any entry upon the books to show 
that ? — No. 

11076. Do you not think, Mr. Oulton, from your re- 
collection of the locality, that, leaving it in a direct 
line, it must be a mile and a half ?— It is a mile from 
the Corn Exchange. The first mile-stone is just be- 
yond the Water Works. 

11077. But is not the upper dam nearly a mile on- 
ward from the Corn Exchange ?— We do not pump 
into it. 

11078. You pump into the middle dam?— No, the 
lowest dam. 

11079. Do you mean to tell me that the lowest dam 
is not fully a mile and a-half from the lock?— The 
pumping-engine is in the town. 

11080. Do you not force the water for upwards of a 
mile and a half ?— Not more than the half, I think. 
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11081. Can you tell me the cost that the pumping 
has been per annum, taking into account the cost- of 
the erection, the cost of wages, the coals made use of, 
and soforth ? — The cost of the erection of the works 
was £3,000. 

11082. What did it cost for keeping the works in 
repair since ; what was the cost of the pumping ? — The 
first year we were compelled to work twenty-two hours 
out of the twenty-four, and consequently had to keep 
two staffs of men. The average expense was £1,200 
a-year ; now our average expenditure is not more than 
£500 a-year for that purpose : scarcely that. 

11083. But is not the reduction the consequence of 
having obtained last year a much better supply from 
natural sources than before ? — Last year was very wet, 
and we got a large supply. 

11084. Is it not quite possible that your expenditure 
for pumping mayagain reach to £1,200 a-year, or exceed 
that amount 1— It is possible, but not at all probable. 

11085. Now, Mr. Oulton, do you recollect by what 
extraordinary neglect of duty the Commissioners did 
not take the full powers given to them by the Act ? — 
The town increased faster than was expected. 

11086. How much did the Water Commissioners ex- 
pend of the £66,000 ?— £54,000. 

11087. Was all that expense gone to after the £54,000, 
or thereabouts had been expended in obtaining the sup- 
ply referred to in the Act ? — It was gone to afterwards. 

11088. Had you not the same knowledge at the time 
the Act was got that the town would increase ; was it 
not very well understood every where that if the 
amount which they were borrowing were given, the 
Water Commissioners would be able to give a supply of 
water which would be sufficient for Belfast for a century 
to come 1 — I do not know what the considerations were 
at the time. 

11089. Did you not know at the time the statute 
was applied for that it was taken into consideration 
that the population would increase as it has done ? — I 
do not know any thing at all about that. 

11090. Mr. Major. — In the £54,000 do you include 
this extraordinary expenditure in drawing water from 
the Lagan ? — No, not in the £54,000. It was paid out 
of the rates. We did not borrow that money. 

11091. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Oulton, do you recollect that 
transaction with regard to Mr. Howie — I allude to the 
law-suit ?— Yes, I do. 

11092. About how much, Mr. Oulton, did that cost the 
town of Belfast 1 ? — It cost the town about £600, as well 
as I recollect. 

Mr. Major. — That is, the Commissioners had to pay 
that amount. 

Witness. — Yes. 

11093. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect before that period 
whether the Water Commissioners had an ample supply 
of water from the rivulets above their dams ? — They 
never had it insufficient before. 

11094. Is it not at present in the power of Mr.IIowie, 
who occupies the print-works above the dams, to give a 
large supply of water if he chooses ? — I do not know 
that it is in his power. The mill-owners below are en- 
titled to a part of the water. 

11095. Since 1854, did the Water Commissioners get 
any larger supply of water from Mr. Howie ? — They 
got a supply of water from their own sources. 

11096. Mr. Copinger. — Did they get it from any par- 
ticular person ? — No ; they did not get it from Mr. Howie. 

11097. Mr. Rea. — Did they get a larger supply of 
water, which they did not previously get, from some one 
or other ? — No. 

11098. In what way did they get the larger supply of 
water which enabled them to do without pumping alto- 
gether? — The spring of 1857 was very wet, and they 
stopped pumping then, when they got the dams full. 

1 1099. Do you recollect that, at that time, Mr. Howie 
kept down his sluices, so as to allow the water to come 
to the town in such quantities that the dams could not- 
hold all they got, and the Commissioners had to allow 
the water to go into the sea ? — I know that Mr. Howie’s 
was so full that lie had to give it to us,as he was allow- 
ing it to go into the sea. 



11100. Do you know that Mr. Howie offered, if he Sep(. 20 , 1858. 

got £400 or £500 a-year for coals, to keep his ma- 

chinery in action, that he would grant them a supply of E lato 0nlton > 
water that would be double what the town would re- q ' 
quire? — I do not know that Mr. Howie offered any thing 
of the sort. I heard that he did. 

11101. Do you not remember the time that there was 
a deputation sent of the members of the Board to Mr. 

Howie? — There was no deputation of the members of 
the Board sent to Mr. Howie. 

11102. Do you not recpllect repeated conversations 
at the Board with regard to these negotiations with Mr. 

Howie ? — There were conversations, no doubt. 

11103. Among the members of the Board? — Yes. 

11104. When none others were present except the 
members of the Board ? — Well, I could not say as to that. 

11105. Mr. Major. — You were asked were there any 
conversations or communications ? — There were conver- 
sations ; there were no communications with Mr. Howie. 

11106. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Oulton, do you remember the 
time that Mr. John Moore was a member of the Board ? 

— I do. 

11107. With regard to the manner in which the sup- 
plies were got, were they not got to a great extent by 
Mr. Howie keeping down the sluices ? — I do not know 
that of my own knowledge at all. 

11108. Will you produce the caretaker of the water- 
works ; is he to be produced? — I do not know. 

11109. Can you tell the Commissioners who were the 
members of the Water Board at the time you first be- 
came clerk ? — I do not think I recollect the names. Mr. 

Stevelly was one, Mr. Lindsay was another. 

11110. I believe that Mr. John Lindsay has acted as 
a Water Commissioner from the time of the passing of 
the Act of 1840 up to the present time — has he not? — 

Not all the time. A portion of the time he was not a 
Commissioner. 

11111. How long? — I believe for a year and a-half ; 

I cannot say exactly. 

11112. Was it during the time he was in America; 
are you sure that he was out of office during that period ? 

—Yes. 

11113. Mr. Stevelly acted during all the period? — Yes. 

11114. Are you aware, Mr. Oulton, that the Water 
Commissioners did not purchase a considerable portion 
off the water that they obtained power for ? — They did 
not purchase all included in the Act. 

11115. What was it that they did not obtain posses- 
sion of? — The Carnmoney river they did not take pos- 
session of; in fact, they did not take any but two springs 
mentioned in' the Act. 

11116. How many springs were mentioned in the Act 
altogether ? — The Bally wilett and Glengormlet springs 
and Carnmoney river they did not take. 

11117. What springs did they take ? — The Cars-glen 
and the Deer-park stream. 

11118. Were all these very small streams as com- 
pared with the Carnmoney river? — Ido not knowmyself. 

11119. Do you not know that it would cost £150,000 
or thereabouts, to purchase these streams now ? — No. 

11120. Are you aware that when the Statute was got 
they could have been purchased for £7,000 or £8,000 ? 

— I am not- aware of it. 

11121. Do you know who was the owner or person 
chiefly interested in that Carnmoney river ? — The Grim- 
shaws and the Bells. 

11122. Are you now speaking of Mr. Robert Grim- 
shaiw, the Chief Director of the Ulster Bank? — I do not 
know whether he is the Mr. Grimshaw of the mill or not. 

1 1123. Mr. Major . — Could theyhave got these streams 
at tlie time? — Undoubtedly they could have purchased 
them, but I believe the want of money was the principal 
objection. 

11124. Do you know what terms they could have got 
them for? — I do not know ; but I believe that a very 
large sum of money was asked for them. 

11125. Mr. Rea. — Now, with regard to the general 
attendance, were not some of the members very neg- 
ligent of their duties? — No, Ido not think any of them 
were very negligent. 

11126. Mr. Major. — Do you know, of your own 
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knowledge, tliat any of the members of the Water Com- 
mission were negligent in their attendance? — None of the 
present Commissioners were. 

11127. Mr. Rea How long was I a member of that 

Board ? — Two years. _ , 

11128. How long was the Mayor, Mr. Robert Uetty, 
a member of that Board?— About the same period. 

11129. And how often did the Mayor attend during 
the two years that he was a member ? — I cannot tell how 
often. He did not attend often. He had too many 
avocations to attend to. 

11130. Mr. Gopinger.— Was that while he was Mayor 
of Belfast?— Yes. 

11131. Mr. Rea . — Bo you not recollect that I was 
very negligent of my duties ?— You did not attend often. 

11132. In point of fact, did I not lose my seat for not 
attending for six months continuously ? — Yes. 

11133. Bid I not sign every bond and document you 
presented to me for signature, taking your word as quite 
sufficient, as I believe it was f-r-You did. 

11134. Bid I not, while Water Commissioner, sign 
my name to allow you to attach the seal of the Board, 
in m y presence, to bonds for thousands of pounds?— Yes. 

11135. You were quite prepared to answer any inqui- 
ries with regard to these transactions, at the time, that 
would be made ? — 1 was. 

11136. Mr. Oulton, in consequence of the way I and 
others did the business, the public did not sustain any 
loss by our negligence ? — I believe not. 

11137. There were some things, Mr. Oulton, done, I 
believe, before I got on the Board, by which the public 
did sustain some loss ? 

11138. Mr. Gopinger . — Bo you know that to be the 



fact ? — I do not. 

11139. Mr. Rea . — Bo you 



remember the year 18 55? 



11140. Bo you recollect that I was a member of the 
Board in that year ?— You were elected in 1855. _ 

11141. Was I not returned by a very large majority ? 

There was no opposition to you. 

11142. Bo you recollect Mr. Mackenzie Shaw being 
returned afterwards ? — Yes. 

11143. Bo you recollect Mr. Adam Buffin, the mill- 
owner, getting in also ? — Yes. 

11144. Bo you remember the period when Mr. Adam 
Buffin, Mr. Shaw, and myself, carried a resolution to the 
effect that the water-rate should be collected within four 
months from the period it was struck ?— A resolution 
was passed to the effect that it was desirable to have it 
collected within four months. 

11145. Bid you not do that? — No, not it all. We 
collected a great portion of it. 

11146. Bo you happen to know, that previously to 
that, the water-rate was allowed to remain uncollected 
for seven, eight, or ten months, and that the parties 
were quite able to pay it ?— No ; there was some por- 
tion of the water-rate that was collected in a very poor 
district, and there was some of the property in Chancery 
or in law. 

11147. Bo you not know that there was a general 
system of non-collection of the rates from several per- 
sons, for months after they might have been collected ? 
—No. 

11148. Bo you not believe that there was?— No. 

11149. Bo you not know Mr. Potts very well ? — Yes. 

11150. And Mr. Lindsay, you know him? — Yes. 

11151. While in the country he was as active as any 
man ? — He took a great deal of interest in the matter. 

11152. Bo you not know that no person was qualified 
to vote at the election of the Water Commissioners, un- 
less he had paid his rates ? — Or that they are paid for him. 

11153. There must be payment as well as liability 
of rating? — Yes. 

11154. Bo you not know also that you cannot vote 
for municipal purposes unless the water-rates are paid? 
—Yes. 

11155. I think there were considerable sums paid for 
certain people within your knowledge? — Ido not know 
of my own knowledge. 

11156. Bid ever the collectors tell you? — No ; but I 
know that I paid the taxes for some of my own friends, 



who asked me to do it, as they could not come to pay 
them themselves. 

11157. How many people did you ever pay the rates 
for, on your oath? — Not half-a-dozen. 

11158. Could you tell me the names of the relations 
for whom you paid these sums ? — I recollect the name 
of Mr. Patten. 

11159. Any other ? — I paid for Br. Carlyle also. 

11160. What was the largest amount you ever paid 
for Br.: Carlyle ? — £2 18s. 4d. 

11161. Br. Carlyle requested you to do it? — No ; his 
name had been returned to be summoned. I knew him 
very well, and I paid the tax for him. 

11162. Well now, did you not make these latter pay- 
ments on the eve of an election — coming up to August ? 
—No. 

11163. Were you not sure that Br. Carlyle, or any 
friend of yours who did not pay would lose their rights 
as burgesses ? — No ; the franchise I did not care for at all. 

11164. It was only to prevent them being summoned ? 
— Yes. 

11165. Mr. Major. — Bo you know, of your own 
knowledge, one single instance in which the water-rates 
due by any individual were paid for that person, except 
simply for the purpose, if there was such a case, of set- 
tling it in a pecuniary point of view ? — I do not know 
any case. 

11166. Mr. Rea. — Bid not Mr. Potts or Mr. Lindsay, 
one or other of them, often pay the rates of individuals ? 

I do not know that they ever did. 

11167. Bid they ever get rates actually due marked 
paid? — They could not do that because a receipt must 
be given. 

11168. Bid they do so on the understanding that the 
rates would be paid ? — I do not think they ever did. 

11169. Bid you ever see a bulk sum received from 
any one, for the payment of rates for individuals? — 

I never did ; it never came under my observation. 

11170. But you might se.e it?— I never saw it. 

11171. Mr. Gopinger.— Had any rate-payer reason to 
complain that the demand required by statute was not 
made upon him in proper time, before the time of the 
election came on ; or were the demands made regularly 
in accordance with the Act of Parliament? — Our col- 
lector always swore to that 

11172. Bid you always give the necessary notice, in 
the beginning of the year, with regard to the money 
payable in advance? — Yes. 

11173. If anybody lost the franchise, it was by his 
own fault? — His own negligence. 

11174. Mr. Rea. — With regard to these parchment 
bonds ; did you not fill these bonds from year to year ? 
— Yes, as they were required. 

11175. Those bonds were on parchment? — Yes. 
11176. And the form was given in the act and you 
had only to fill it up according to the form ? — Yes. 

11177. Mr. Macrory, the solicitor for the Board, never 
filled them up ? — Not siuce I became an officer. 

11178. And by your filling the bonds a considerable 
sum was saved ? — I do not think the solicitor ever filled 
a bond. 

11179. Are not these bonds precisely similar inform 
to the bonds of the Town Council ? — I do not know. 

11180. Have you ever seen the bonds of the Town 
Council? — I have seen them, but I cannot tell what the 
form is. 

11181. Bo you not carry on nearly all the correspon- 
dence of the board ? — Y es. 

11182. Bo you remember in any instance, any refer- 
ence made to the solicitor, except when there was some 
matter really requiring his services? — There was a great 
deal of communication with him, requiring him to send 
in accounts. 

11183. At the time these bonds were being filled, 
were there not several gentlemen Water Commissioners, 
who were also members of the Municipal Corporation, 
at the time that you were in the habit of filling these 
bonds as clerk of the Board? — There were. Some of 
the members were also members of the Town Council. 

11184. Bo you remember the period at which the 
valuators were appointed ?— When first I went there. 
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They were appointed at or about the first of No- 11193. Who gave you the orders against him? — No Sept. 20,1858. 
vember. person. I did it on my own responsibility. - — 

111 So. Had not Mr. Rogers been one of the valua- 11194. Did you ever refuse any member of the Board, BlatoOulton, 

t or6 ? Yes. except Mr. John Lindsay, permission to inspect any s<1 ‘ 

11186. During the time that you were connected papers that he required to see ? — Not that I recollect, 
with the Board, do you remember that Mr. Rogers was 11195. Do you remember Mr. Moore ever tryiug to 
suspended? — He was, for one year. see papers ? — No ; he always saw what he asked to see. 

11187. And after that dismissal, was he appointed 11196. Did you ever get orders from any member of 

afra in? He was. the Board not to show the papers to others? — No. 

c 11188. Is he still one of the valuators for the Water 11197. Do you know the gentlemen who are tlieaudi- 
Board? — He is one of the valuators for this year. tors, Mr. Suffern and Mr. Creagh ? — Yes. 

11189. Is he still the sole valuator for the Municipal 11198. Did they ever require you to produce to 
Corporation? — That I do not know of my own know- them documents which were in your possession as records 
ledge ; I believe so. of the Board ? — They sent a request to the Board first, 

11190. Did you ever get any orders from the Water and it was refused ; afterwards it was granted. 

Commissioners not to show any records and papers to 11199. Did the Board give you an order to show 
the public or the rate-payers ? — It was clearly understood documents ? — All that they requested, 
that without an order from the Board, I should show no 11200. Did not the auditors, in consequence of that 
documents. first refusal, decline to audit the accounts? — No; they 

11191. Did you ever refuse to show those documents made the request before there were any accounts to be 
to any member of the Board ? — I did. audited. 

11192. You did — you refused to show him his own 11201. Did you know the auditors at the time? — Yes. 

papers. Who was it that you refused? — I once refused 11202. And did you refuse them the books ? — They 

Mr. John Lindsay to see a certain document. did not ask me. 



It. T. Mageagh, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Hitchcock. It. T. 

Magea 

11203. Are you, Mr. Mageagh, a Water Commissioner? as to that, which I considered an important point, I re- Esq. 

• — I am. quested a friend of mine to write to the first Corpora- 

11204. How long have you been a Water Commis- tions in England and Scotland to get information as to 
sioner ? — About a year, I think ; almost a year. whether the water was supplied by the Corporation or 

11205. How long have you resided in the Town of by a separate Board. He got replies from sixteen of 
Belfast ? — Above twenty-five years. the most extensive bodies in England and Scotland : 

11206. Before you became a Water Commissioner, and 1 find that of the sixteen nine are separate bodies 
had you, as a native of Belfast, any opportunity of from the Town Council ; and I think that two of these 

knowing the business of the Water Commissioners’ are Boards now separated from the Town Council by 

Board ? — I knew what was reported, but nothing more, simply conveying to them the powers which they got, 

Nothing of my own knowledge. and by transferring them to separate bodies which had 

11207. Are you also a member of the Town Council? been united with the Town Council. I also inquired 

I am. whether any saving had been effected by the water 

11208. How long have you been a member of the trusts being incorporated with the Town Council, and 
Town Council? — About three years. I find that in every instance no saving was effected, 

11209. From your knowledge of the working of and in several instances considerable expense was the 
these Boards, do you think that it would be beneficial result. So that the rate-payers, as far as I am able to 
to Belfast to have the Boards consolidated? — I do not judge of the matter, have not benefited by the transfer 

think it would be any public advantage. On the con- of the waterpower, but rather the reverse ; and on these 

trary, I think it would be rather a disadvantage. grounds I do not think it would be advantageous. 

11210. Mr. Major . — What is the ground on which 11214. Mr. Major . — Supposing you should be right 
you come to that conclusion ? — One reason why I think in the opinion you have formed as to retaining the 
it would not be an advantage, but the contrary, is, that Water Board, and not having it consolidated, is there 
there is a very large amount of business to be done by any improvement you would suggest in the existing 
the Water Board. I am a member of the most ex- body? — You cannot find any body in which improve- 
tensive Committee of the Town Council — that is, the ment could not be made. 

Committee that has to do with the largest amount of 11215. What is your opinion as to the collection of 
business — and they have not as much business to do as the water rate? — If it could be shown that any saving 
we have at the Water Board. From my knowledge of would be effected from the consolidation of the rates 
the difficulty of getting a Town Council Board, there under a Collector-General, or something of that sort, I 
is not at present iii the Council a sufficient number of would bo an advocate of it ; or if a speedier collection 
members to take up the duty. We would be obliged would be the result, I would be an advocate for it. 
to transfer the duty, of course, to a Committee of the 11216. What is your idea as to the rating? Would 
Council if we were incorporated ; and I think that we you think that one uniform scale of rating would be 
would be throwing upon a Committee of the Council a the best? — I decidedly think it would. I think one 
duty beyond what they could possibly discharge. uniform poundage is the best plan to adopt. 

11211. Mv.llitchcork . — Are there not some members 11217. Under any circumstances are you in favour 
of the Town Council who do not discharge the duty of of a Collector-General and a uniform rate ? — If I can 
it even at present, without any other duty being put discover that any good would result from it. If I could 

upon them ? — That is common to all Corporations. discover that an advantage would arise from it, I would 

11212. Do you not think that it requires a length of be in favour of it, as being a fair and proper mode, 
time and study to get acquainted with the duties? — It is said that the rate in a good many instances would 
The duties of the Water Board being so varied in their be reduced. I admit it would to a certain extent; but 
nature and extent, I think it necessary to understand then the idea occurs to me that there is a man living 
the Act thoroughly under which they act. It takes a in a house valued at £8 a-year, and supplied with water 
long time to study it, so as to completely understand for. 8s., and a man living in a house valued at £80 

it, and to be able to administer the trust effectively. a-year, who would have to pay £4. Now, in my 

11213. Do you think it would be saving any thing mind, the person living in the large house does not get 
to the rate payers to consolidate the Boards? — No; if much more water than the individual in the small 
I thought that there would be a saving, and that the house. Therefore the poor man, according to my view, 
business would be as efficiently done in the Town has nearly as much water for 8s. as the rich man has 
Council, I would be an advocate for the incorporation for 80s. 

of the two Boards. But, in order to make up my mind 11218. Mr. Hitchcock — Mr. Mageagh, you are aware 

3 A 
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Sept. 20,1858. that the collection of the rates is at three 

Now, having regard to other Boards, is that Ff a *® r ° 
less than others?— The poundage is one and a-halt per 
cent, upon the police tax, and five per cent, upon the 
borough rate ; and the reason is that they are coliected 
in such small sums. Now, the Water Board has a 2d. 
tax, and we have above £3,000 at that ' 

That small rate the collectors have a great deal of 
trouble in getting in. The 84. rate is > als » ■ » 
sums. The average is not more than 5s. 6d . on that 
class of houses ; so that the average per centage would 
be three per cent, for both classes, not making any dis- 

11219 Do you know what the per centage on the 
Poor Law Board is ?-This year it is two per cent. 

11220 What is the collection of the Harbour Lorn- 
miseionerstf — I do not know what fcheyp&y thcircoUefetor. 

11221. Do you think it would be a beneficial thing 
to centralize the balance so much together as to throw 
all the labour on one Board ?-That is one reason why 
I do not approve of amalgamation. I think a division 
of labour is much better. I am not an advocate for 
amalgamation to that extent. I think when the matter 
is left to a separate Board you can get a more indepen- 
dent Board, and a Board able to give a larger amount of 
time up to the business. Therefore, I am an advocate 
for separating the duties, and not to have them too 
much centralized. ...... + i 10 

11222. Mr. Major. — Your own opinion is that the 
nature of the duties is so onerous that they could not 
be satisfactorily discharged by a section of the Cor- 
poration ?— That is my opinion. .... „ rA 

11223 Mr. Hitchcock. — You believe that this Boaid, 

having nothing else to attend to, would do the business 
better than a committee of the Corporation . I believe 
they can, and do. . r . ,• „ 

11224 Now, upon the question of consolidation, 
have you any thing more that you wish to say; is it 
more difficult to get members of the Town Council 
Board than of the Water Board ?— Yes. That is a 
point. I would just say a word in reference to that : 

I have had something to do with matters for the last 
two or three years, owing to the difficulty in which the 
town is placed. I have wished myself to get otliei 
gentlemen, and had very great difficulty to induce in- 
dividuals to become members of the Town Council. 

11225. Mr. Mageagh, from your knowledge of the 
Board, has there ever been any neglect of duty ; or is 
it not a fact that they have been constant in their at- 
tendance ?— I believe that the attendance ol the Watei 
Board is very good. We have an average attendance 
of from seven to nine out of ten members. I never was 
connected with any board, in fact, where the average 
is so great. , .. 

11226 Do you consider that the small payment, 
such as is made by the Board, is more conducive to the 
execution of the duties than a gratuitous board like 
others?— I know that the payment is a paltry affair ; 
but then I think it has the effect of inducing the mem- 
bers to attend more punctually. Vi e have a iule, that 
unless the Commissioners are present within htteen 
minutes of the time appointed, they are not marked 
present And my impression is, that the payment 
serves to induce them to attend more regularly. . 

11227. Mr . Gopinger. — Then a secretary keeps a list 
of them, and they must remain there?— He does, they 
are required to remain during the business of the Board, 
and, therefore, we have a good attendance all through. 

11228. Mr. Hitchcock.— From 10 o’clock to 4 o clock 
I believe is the average attendance ? — The average at- 
tendance is from three to four hours. 

11229. You are in favour of auniform collection, it a 
saving can be affected ? — Yes. , 

11230. Are you aware of the system in Dublin ( i 
believe the taxes are consolidated. 

11231. Each Board sends in an estimate to the Ool- 
lector-General ? — Yes. T „„i i 

11232 Do you think that a good system ? — I would 
be in favour of it, if I had a certainty that the taxes 
would be got in sooner, and that there would be no 
considerable expense. 



11233. Suppose the valuation were reduced 15 per 
cent do you think there should be any alteration made 
in the scale?— With the present supply and demand 
the maximum has not to be levied ; but if 15 per 
cent, was taken off by Griffith’s valuation, which seems 
to be assumed will be the case, I think we would re- 
quire a little additional taxing powers. 

11234- Have you formed any opinion as to what the 
amount of the additional maximum should be ?— if no 
additional supply would be required, I think Is. 2d. 
would be a sufficient maximum rate, if you agree to a 
uniform poundage. 

11235. Mr. Major . — Suppose there were means of 
supplying the town with additional water do you think 
it would be desirable ?— I believe it would. I believe 
with the present supply we could very well work on 
for two or three years if we have wet seasons, but rf 
any dry season arises there would be great difficulty in 



any dry season arises uicic e‘. — , . 

supplying the town. At present there is an abundance 
for all the demands. Since I was a member, there has 



for all the demands, omee x - 

been no demand in consequence of a deficiency of water. 
There has been no application that was not attended to. 

11236. Are there any powers of the Board that have 
lapsed, or have not been renewed, that you think ought 
to be revived ?— That depends upon whether the new 
Bill would give an additional amount of money, it, in 
a new Bill, additional borrowing powers were giveu, I 
do not think it would be necessary to revive any powers 
that have lapsed, because those additional powers would 
answer all purposes; but if they be not given, I think 
it is right that we should have some of the powers re- 
newed that have already lapsed ; but considering the 
rate at which the town is increasing, I think it would 
be better to apply for additional borrowing powers, and 
have an abundant supply at once. 

11237 Have you formed any opinion as to what the 
boil-owing powers ought to be I— I hove read the report 
made by Mr. Bateman, and I have noticed the three 
plans, and my own opinion is, that the best plan is the 
River Woodburne plan. I think what he has stated is, 
that if there were £80,000 or £100,000 of outlay, 
there would be an abundant supply, a supply which 
would probably last fifty years, or more. 

11238. You would require a borrowing power to that 
extent, at all events ? — Yes. 

11239. Mr. Hitchcock .— Do you think that they 
should have it in operation at once ?— I think it is quite 
time enough in two or three years— until they exhaust 
all the sources of supply ; but I believe that the sooner 
power is got the better. At the same tune, 1 do not 
think it would be necessary to work it for two or three 
years, or so. 

11240. Mr. Major . — Have you had any complaints 
made to you by persons in the town of want of water? 

Not lately ; I heard complaints made in the public 

press before I was a member of the Board. 

11241. I mean official complaints? — Some time there 
have been applications made to look after the pipes that 
might get out of order, but they were remedied, and we 
heard no more of them. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11242. When did you become a member of the 
Water Board ? — I think, not quite a year ago. 

11243. Is that the reason you have been produced 
as the first witness?— I do not know any reason what- 
ever. There are some facts I know that other parties 
that were produced do not know. . 

11244. You are of opinion, Mr. Mageagh, that it is 
desirable that the Water Commissioners should have 
forthwith powers to borrow £80,000 or £100,000 ?— I 
would be of that opinion, but not to borrow it now. I 
am satisfied for a couple of years or so. 

11945. Did you not say, on your oath, a little while 
aero, that they should have the powers forthwith ?— I 
said it was desirable to have the powers, but not to ex- 
ercise them for two years. 

11246. Do you know by wliat means the rate- payers 
of Belfast could be induced or persuaded to give the 
Water Board powers to borrow £80,000, or any sum 
whatever?— My impression with regard to that is, that 
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if we were in a position to show the rate-payers that 
there was any possibility of supplying the town with a 
quantity of water, they would at ouce consent to our 
having the additional powers to obtain it. 

11247. Did not the rate-payers refuse to trust you? 

I know there was a meeting called officially by the 

Mayor- — that is nearly two years ago — and a great 
number of persons attended. 

11243. Do you not think that it would be advisable 
to consolidate the Boards as at present existing? — I 
have no personal objection ; but I think it would be 
rather a disadvantage and loss to the rate-payers. 

11249. With regard to that 10s. fee for attendance, 
do you not think that it should be a guinea ? — No ; I 
think the 10s. secures the attendance as well as a guinea 
would, and, therefore, I would say it ought not- to be more. 

1 1250. When there is not a sufficiently large sum to 
induce certain gentlemen to act, would it not be better, 
on principle, to give up any payment? — So far as I am 
concerned myself, I have no objection that you should 
abolish it to-morrow ; but, at the same time, I think it 
secures a more regular attendance. 

11251. You are strongly for a uniform rating? — Yes, 
of course. 

11252. For police and other purposes ? — Yes ; I think 
it would be right. 

11253. Are you quite certain that a majority of the 
rate-payers of Belfast are of the same opinion? — Well, 
I know I could not answer for that without having 
more specific data to go upon, which I have not. 

11254. Do you believe it?— Well, I believe the rate- 
payers living in houses above £10 a-year, the majority 
of them would be in favour , of a uniform rate ; but I 
could hardly expect that the persons who would be a 
little more heavily taxed than they are would agree ; 
but I think that all whose opinions are worth much, the 
intelligent and wealthy classes, are entirely in favour of 
a uniform rating for police and other purposes. 



11255. You know the members of the Municipal Sept. 20 , 1658. 
Corporation ? — Yes, I do. 

11256. Have you an opportunity of knowing their Ma g^ ghj 
opinions? — I have. Esq. 

11257. Are they all in favour of a uniform rating? — 

Well, I have not been speaking to them all upon the 
question, but I believe that a very great majority are 
in favour of it. 

11258. How many of them do you know are adverse 
to it ? — I do not know one at all. 

11259. You do not know one of the forty members 
who are adverse to the principle of uniform rating for 
police and other purposes? — I do not. 

11260. And I presume they intend to do their utmost 
to have that principle carried into effect? — -Well, it was 
intended to have put in headings rqther different from 
that which has been put in ; a heading to some extent 
advocating a uniform rating, and in another point of 
view not doing so. 

11261. With regard to Mr. Rogers; were you one 
of the Water Commissioners at the time Mr. Rogers lost 
his post? — I was. 

11262. Was Mr. Kirk appointed with Mr. Rogers? — 

He was. 

11263. Was Mr. Davis appointed with Mr. Kirk? — 

He was. 

11264. Did you vote for the election of these three 
o-entlemen ?— The vote for valuators is always taken by 
ballot, and I do not see why I should disclose how I 
voted. 

11265. Did you vote for those gentlemen ?— I did. 

11266. Did you vote for Mr. Gavagan? — I did not. 

I did not know any thing of him. 

11267. Well now, at the time you voted for them, 
did you know any other members who voted? — No, I 
did not. I did not happen to be in the chair on that 
day. 



Robert Foster Dill, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



Robert Foster 
Dill, Esq. 



11268. Mr. Dill, you are a member of the Water 
Board ? — I am. . , 

11269. How long have you been a member ?— About 
a year and a-half. 

11270. How long have you been resident in Belfast ? 
—About sixteen or seventeen years. 

11271. From your knowledge of Belfast, both as an 
inhabitant and as a Water Commissioner, do you think 
it would be a considerable benefit to Belfast to consoli- 
date the two Boards, the Water Board and the lown 
Couucil ? — No. My impression is that it would not lead 
to any good results. n 

11272. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
missioners some of the reasons why you think it would 
not be beneficial to consolidate the two Boards? — I he 
present Commissioners attend very regularly to their 
duties, and have a great deal to do. I do not think that 
by adding them to a body which is acknowledged t.o 
have too much to do, it would serve any good purpose. 

11273. Do you think that if the Water Commission- 
ers had more powers for the further supply of water, 
they would give general satisfaction to the town, now, by 
themselves, as they stand ?— I believe that, at present, 
they are giving tolerably fair satisfaction to the rate- 
payers. But I believe that the town will, if it does not 
at present, very soon require a very much larger supply 
of water; and, of course, if the body had a much larger 
supply, it would give more uniform satisfaction. 

11274. If they get additional powers, could they fully 
discharge all their duties?— I believe that they do dis- 
charge all their duties at present. 

11275. Have you been punctual in attendance? — 
Rather punctual in attendance. 

11276. Have your brother Commissioners been?— 
The present attendance is very good. When I joined 
the Board first, the attendance was bad, but latterly it 
has not only improved but is very good. 



11277. Are you of opinion that there ought to be a 
single and uniform collection of rates? — Yes; if you 
make it include the poor rates, the police rates, and the 
water rates. 

11278. Mr. Major . — Suppose that the whole were 
founded upon the poor rate? — Suppose that everything 
were included, then I would approve of a uniform col- 
lection ; but, certainly, not if it was only the police 
rate and the water rate. I do not think it would be 
much use, nor relieve the town much, if those two 
were the only united rates. 

11279. Mr. Hitchcock .— If a system of uuiting them 
all. as practised in Dublin, by a Collector-General, were 
adopted, do you think that it would be useful here ? — I 
would like it, so far as I am myself concerned. I would 
have no objection to it; on the contrary, 1 think that to 
a person who would not have money at his disposal, a 
uniform collection of rate would be an advantage, hav- 
ing the collection at fixed times. At present the rate- 
collectors may come at different times, and collect, per- 
haps, at periods when it is not convenient or comfortable 
to pay. 

11280. Having regard to the prospective valuation 
of the town, do you think that any alteration should be 
made as to the scale, suppose it was reduced by Griffith’s 
valuation? — So far as the water rate is concerned, I 
think it would require to be raised. 

11281. In what proportion? — I am not exactly pre- 
pared to say. I have heard others say ; but I have not 
gone into the calculation myself so as to give a definite 
answer. 

11282. Have you examined the report of the en- 
gineers who were employed, Mr. Bateman and the 
others? — Yes, partly. V 

11283. Can you give the Conk issioners an idea of 
what would be a sufficient sum to- borrow, in order to 
give an additional supply of water? — The Commissioners 
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Sept. 20, 1858. will see that I am not exactly the person to give an 
— - answer to that question. I could only give an answer 

Robert Foster to j t U p 0n other professional authority. 

DiU, Fsq. H284. Mr. Coping er . — Having regard to the in- 

creased population of Belfast, and the enormous increase 
of trade, and the particular trades requiring an abundant 
supply of water, is it your opinion that there ought to 
be a very large increase of the water accommodation of 
Belfast, for the purposes of trade and other purposes, 
and that commensurate borrowing powers should be 
given 1 — That is my opinion. 

11285. Do you agree with Mr. Mageagh, that the 
works would do for a couple of years without it ; and 
that it is more in regard to the future than to the pre- 
sent time?— My impression is, thatthe sooner the powers 
are got the better, for this reason, that although the 
town is supplied, the Commissioners must give an eco- 
nomical supply to say the least of it ; they must look 
very narrowly iu to it, not only to get the water, but to 
give it upon an economical scale. 

11286. Have any complaints been made to your 
Board of neglect of duty in any officer or persons con- 
nected with you? — I believe we latterly have. Some 
years past it has been a popular thing to cry down all 
Boards. 

11287. Mr. Major . — To your knowledge were there 
any complaints of want of water or neglect on the part 
of the Commissioners — I mean complaint made to the 
Board ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11288. I believe that Mr. Cameron knows more about 
the Water Board than all put together? — I leave him to 
say so. 



1 1289. Do you not believe that he does ?— I do not 
know. My own impression is, that Mr. Cameron is a 
very efficient Water Commissioner. 

11290. Did he ever tell you that if one of the Water 
Commissioners had not been gabby, there would have 
been a large supply of water got from Mr. Howie? — bo 
far as that water is concerned, I think it is right to say 
that it was mooted at the Board, and there were some 
le<'al difficulties in the matter which we thought it right 
to take legal opinions about. And the law officers ^ad- 
vised us not to have any thing to do with it. Therefore 
we did not think it right to take what the law officers 
thought we ought not to take. . 

11291. When were you elected? — At the last election 
in the spring of this year. 

11292. Do you not know that the people of Belfast 
have great reason to complain of the administration of 
the Water Board ?— I am not acquainted with their rea- 
sons. There may have been complaints, but I am not 
aware of them. 

11293. Before you went on the Board, dnl you not 
know that there were complaints?— There were rumours. 

11294. Would you not, Mr. Dill, consent to act on a 
committee or board of forty members, as Water Com- 
missioner or Town Councillor? — I would act as an in- 
dividual member of one body. I would object to being 
mixed up with two ; because I do not think that anyone 
could act so well upon both, taking in such various 
works ; I do not think that they could attend to them 
all faithfully and efficiently. 

11295. Well, you are decidedly of opinion that if a 
proper Water Board could be formed, it would be advis- 
able to leave the Water Board absolutely in control of 
the town for water purposes? — I think it is constituted 
very well as it is. The Commissioners are returned by 
the rate-payers. But, I think, that we might have 
more members ; in place of ten, I do not think it would 
he at all the worse of having twenty. Four to each 
ward, in place of two. 

11296. Would you be of opinion that the salary 
ought to bo abolished?— I would be disposed to say so. 
It us a paltry thing, not worth speaking of : and I think 
it would be more respectable if it were abolished. 

11297. You think that the Water Board should con- 
sist of twenty members ? — I think there should be 
double the number there is. 

11298. The Water Commissioners are elected for a 



period of five years ; do you not think that it would be 
very advisable that they should not be elected for more 
than three years ? — I do not see the good of making a 
change of that kind; for this reason, that it requires 
some" little time, according as a member goes on the 
Board, to study the working of it; and having studied 
it and being on it for three years and understanding it, 
it would be a pity if he was put off, when he was willing 
to give his services in future to the public. It would be 
a Teat hardship to throw him off. 

°11299. Suppose an objectionable member got on, 
through the apathy of the public, would it not be a 
difficult thing to get him off? — That is only an excep- 

11300. But if any person got on who ought not to 
be on, would it not have a great influence in keeping 
others away ?— If I saw a bad member on, it would de- 
termine me to remain on and watch him. 

11301. You know that the parties who pay 30s. a-year 
water-rates are entitled to be candidates?— I believe so. 

11302. And that parties paying 15s. a-year are enti- 
tled to be voters ? — Yes. 

11303. Now, do you not know that these parties can 
be compelled to pay their rates by a simple process to 
the police office? — I believe so. 

11304. Do you not believe that it would be very de- 
sirable to make liability to rating only, the test for the 
franchise now, rather than the present system ot pay- 
ment being the test. Should not a man liable to rating 
have the franchise whether he paid or not. Do you 
not know that for the Harbour Commissioners parties 
are entitled to vote because they are liable to be rated 
whether they paid or not? — I do not think that, as ex- 
isting at present, the system does any harm. 

1 1305. Would it not prevent the possibility of trick- 
ery by the collectors or other persons, if liability to rating 
were made the test for the franchise ?— I think that if 
the rate-payers return Commissioners determined to do 
their duty and see the rates brought in, —if they get men 
who will look after their interests, no change is required. 
The rate-payers have it all in their own hands. 

11306. Now, Mr. Dill, do you not know that it gives 
a great opportunity to a majority of the Board, or to the 
rate-collectors, to have understandings by which they 
can leave rates uncollected, or have rates paid so as 
materially to alter the constituency ?— I believe that no 
rates in the town are better collected than the water 
rates. It is onr business and our interest to bring in 
the rates as soon as we possibly can. 

11307. But do you not know that the constituency 
has been materially altered in consequence of, perhaps, 
unintentional neglect? — No; not in my time. 

11308. Do you not believe that before you went to 
the Board, it was so ? — I am not acquainted with it. 

11309. Do you think now, that the whole mtelli- 
o-ence and respectability of the town of Belfast, would 
not be inclined to assimilate the case, with regard to 
rating, entitling a man or disentitling a man to the 
franchise, to that which is contained in the harbour 
Commissioners Act ; giving the right to vote before the 
rates are paid?— I do not think that any man has a 
right to vote before he pays his rates. 

'11310. You have two collectors, I believe?— Yes. 

11311. How many collectors have the Town Council ? 
I cannot go into evidence of the Town Council’s affairs. 

11312. Are you not aware that they have only three 
collectors ?— I will only speak of the business that I 
know. I will not go into their affairs. 

11313. Now, when there are only five collectors of 
the two Boards, do you not think that they could be 
compelled to do their duty, and prevent any necessity 
for such an officer as the Collector-General?— It is our 
duty at the Water Board to bring in the rates as fast as 
we possibly can. 

11314. You have only two collectors? Could any 
man discharge the duty better than Mr. Henderson?— 
He is a very good collector. 

11315. And Mr. Coates, the other collector; does he 
not discharge the duty as well as Mr. Henderson?—! 
think that they both discharge their duty to the best ot 
their ability, as far as I can see. 
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11316. Do you not get all these rates in with two 
collectors ; what is the use, then, of a Collector-General ? 

I merely give evidence of the matter of convenience 

to the rate-payers. That is merely the ground I took 
in reference to the union. 

11317. Supposing that they were all united, could 
not one man, like Mr. Henderson, collect the whole of 
the rates for each ward, once or twice a-year ? —I am 
not acquainted individually with the labours, but I 
should say that the labour of collecting all the rates 
would be rather heavy for one man. 

11318. Could not Mr. Henderson collect the police- 



rate, at the time he collects the water-rate ? — He Sept. 20, 1858 . 

11319. Suppose it were too much for people to pay j^rtVoster 
at one time, could you not arrange that there might be 
two payments made of it ? — That is my evidence. 

1 1320. Do you not think that it is better to avoid an 
increase of poundage to the Government ? — I would not 
have the slightest objection to do any thing that would 
suit the convenience of the town. 

11321. Do you not think that the proposal I make 
would answer the purpose 1 — If all the rates were united, 

I think it would be a convenience to the town. 



James Cameron, Esq., examined by Mr. Hitchcock, 



11322. Mr. Cameron, how long have you been a 
Water Commissioner ? — Upwards of eleven years. 

11323. You have been living in Belfast so long? — 

I have been three times that ; thirty or forty years. 

11324. Do you think, with all the knowledge of 
every kind that you have, that it would be beneficial to 
the town of Belfast to consolidate the . Town Council 
and the Water Board together? — I do not think it would. 

11325. Can you tell the Commissioners why you do 
not think it would be for the benefit of the rate-payers 
to unite the two in one body? — My impression is, that 
the Water Commissioners’ duty is a separate and distinct 
duty, and a very complicated one, and that a fluctuating 
body such as the Town Council, could not cany it out, 
and understand it fairly ; and I do not see that it could 
lie carried out in a cheaper way, for the same establish- 
ments would be required to be sustained. 

11326. As I understand, Mr. Cameron, it requires a 
man who knows something about the Acts that you act 
upon; and that a body should do the duty, which is 
not liable to changes or fluctuations like those which 
take place in the Town Council ? — Exactly so. 

11327. I believe your own business gives you a 
practical opportunity of knowledge, with regard to all 
matters connected with water ? — Yes ; being engaged in 
the hydraulic way. 

11328. What do you think of a single and uniform 
collection of rates ? — I do not see that that would work 
well with the Water Commissioners at all ; for this 
reason, that there are so many classes to be collected 
from. Our collectors have to attend every board day, 
with the different changes that take place, and the re- 
ductions that are to be made. Suppose a house is used 
as a dwelling-house, there is a certain rate upon it ; and 
if it be not used as a dwelling-house, but as a separate 
establishment that may be used for any thing else, there 
is a twopenny rate then. Apportionments have to take 
place so often, that they are really laborious and cum- 
brous matters even for the Town Council. 

11329. Were you, Mr. Cameron, one of the promoters 
of the Bill of 1840. Did you not assist in obtaining the 
present Water Commissioners Act? — I was one of the 
promoters of the Bill. 

11330. Mr. Major. — Are you in favour of a uniform 
rating? — No; I am not ; I have a very strong reason 
for it. 

11331. Mr. Hitchcock. — You say that you were one 
of the promoters of the Bill of 1840 ? — Yes ; and being 
a promoter of the Bill I can tell you what took place. 
I believe the Bill wrought well, and I think it was most 
generous the way in which the apportionments of taxes 
took place : £5 houses are exempt, and the others are 
taken step by step, as we supposed that they would be 
likely perhaps to pay the amount, that would be requir- 
ing a large quantity of water for culinary and cleansing 
purposes. At the time the Bill passed, the town of Bel- 
fast was very badly supplied with water. We came to 
the conclusion that houses under £0 should be free, and 
the other rates to be divided — 8 cl., Is., and Is. 4 cl — 
and I think it is a capital way of doing it. It allows 
the poor to get the water free. 

11332. Mr. Copinger. — But suppose the £5 houses 
remain free, that that arrangement is not disturbed, is 
it your opinion that above £0 there should be a uniform 



James 

. . T , Cameron, Esq. 

rating ? — No ; it is not. I quite agree with the present 
rating. 

11333. Mr. Hitchcock. — What do you say about a uni- 
form rating ? — I do not see at all liow it could be done. 

11334. Suppose each Board should make out their 
own taxes, and forward them to the Collector-General ; 
he add all up together, make it into four parts, and 
divide it four times a-year, and then pay each propor- 
tion to the different Boards ; do you think that that 
system would do?— The Collector-General, or his deputy, 
would require to attend the Water Commissioners every 
board day, and see what specials were required, and what 
quantities of water were given, to'the parties— 1,000 gal- 
lons and so on. I do not see how it could be done at all. 

11335. But you think that there should not be a 
uniform collection unless there was a uniform rating? — 

Well, I am telling you the kind of specials that would 
come in from time to time. 

11336. Well, now, with respect to the supply, I be- 
lieve there is no doubt that an additional supply would 
be required? — No doubt ; and has been for many years. 

11337. Having regard to the report of those eminent 
gentlemen, are you able to give the Commissioners an 
idea how much it would cost to procure that additional 
supply ? — I cannot tell how much it would cost, hut I 
know that their allowance for the lauds was very liberal. 

11338. In general terms, how much do you think 
the Commissioners should have power to borrow ? — I 
think it should approach something like £100,000. 

11339. Having regard to the increase of population, 
and the requirements of trade, would they not require 
large powers? — I would think that £100,000 would 
give plenty. 

11340. Mr. Major. — You only got the means of bor- 
rowing £60,000 in your Act ? — Yes ; because we could 
not show at the time that we were able to pay the in- 
terest. If we got the additional powers we would have 
to increase the rates for a good many years. 

11341. Mr. Hitchcock. — How many years? — I think 
we would not be able to reduce the rates for six or 
ten years ; afterwards, from the facility that would be 
given for special purposes, we should be able to give 
water for 3d. a thousand gallons. I find that Salford is 
supplied from Manchester at 3d. a thousand, and they 
have their profit at that rate. 

11342. Eventually it would be cheaper to the inhabi- 
tants? — Ultimately it would facilitate the establishment 
of all descriptions of works requiring steam-power, and 
encourage the building of workers’ tiouses and sofortli, 
in place of allowing the steam-power to travel away out 
into the country. 

11343. Having regard to the present expenditure, 
and the prospective decrease by Griffith’s valuation, do 
you think that the present maximum ought to be raised ? 

— I cannot speak as to that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11344- You seem to think that there is no necessity 
for any public Bill or private Bill about the Water 
Board ? — I did not say so, for we want further powers, 
and must get a Bill to give us that. All our powers 
are exhausted. 

11345. Do you agree with Mr. Dill, who says that 
there should be twenty members in place of ten ? — I do 
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not agree with him, I do not see any advantage from 
having so many men attending a public Board. 

11346. What about the abolition of the salary? — 
The salary, in my opinion, is more as a mark of a fine 
than as paying any thing to any one. For instance, I 
attend, besides committees, altogether upon an average 
about sixty times a-year. 

11347. Do you not think that it should be either 
made a guinea for each attendance or nothing?— I have 
no objection to take a guinea; I have no objection to 
take it off. 

11348. But do you not think it should be either a 
guinea or nothing? — It would not pay any one who has 
business to attend to to be on a board of the kind. 

11349. Well, you would not alter the term that mem- 
bers have to serve? — No, I would not; and I give a 
reason for it. I have been there eleven years, and I 
think I know as much about the town as any one there ; 
and, sometimes, it makes it very troublesome to one to 
have so much of the work put upon his own shoulders. 

11350. Do you not think that it would be an advan- 
tage if the qualification for voting were abolished ? — I 
do not know. I think it would add a considerable diffi- 
culty to the collection, for it has a tendency to make 
the people pay up. 

11351. Has it not also a tendency to induce the Col- 
lectors to put off collecting ? — I disagree with you in 
that. The men only get their commission upon what 
they collect, and it is their interest to collect all they 
can. They have just as much interest in collecting the 
money as a man has in working his day's work. 

11352. Mr. Major. — And, if the parties thought it 
worth their while to retain their franchise, they would 
pay their rates ? — Certainly ; if the retaining of the 
franchise depended upon the payment of the rates they 
would pay them. 

11353. Mr. Rea. — You do not know any thing of a 
system that I have been talking about, of marking peo- 
ple paid ? — I know nothing about it. I know that you 
have had notions of that sort in your head, but you are 
not able to point out a single instance of it. I know 
very well that you have got some notions about it. 

11354. Do you happen to know any thing about the 
way in which that business of Mr. Howie’s, with regard 
to the water, was mismanaged?— Mention what mis- 
management there was? 

11355. Do you not remember the time that I was in 
the Water Board ; when we were talking about getting a 
supply without pumping out of the Lagan ?— I do not re- 
member you talking about it. 

11356. Do you not recollect telling me that, if it were 
not for Mr. Lindsay saying what, he should not have 
done, that Mr. Howie never would have won that action? 
— No ; I do not remember telling you any such thing ; 
but I said, that if Mr. Lindsay had not interfered, I 
would have got out of Mr. Howie what would have de- 
feated him effectually. 

11357. If you had beaten Mr. Howie that time, would 
it not have been a great thing for the town? — He was 
beaten. 

11358. Only nominally? -I do not know what you 
call nominally. He paid £900 for the freak. 

11359. Do you know how many tons of water you 
lose in consequence of Mr. Howie altering tlie natural 
course of the river ? — No doubt liis tampering with it — 
taking gravel and not leaving it in the position it was 
in in 1840, when the Act was passed — deprives the 
Water Commissioners of the supply that they could get 
otherwise. 

11360. Does that affect the full supply ? — It is a 
serious matter. I should not like to say how much. 

11361. Mr. Copinger.— Have the Commissioners the 
matter under consideration with regard to Mr. Howie ? 
— Yes. 

11362. Mr. Rea. — How long was Mr. Howie carry- 
ing on that practice ; about ten years, I believe, was he 
hot? — No ; he was detected in 1849 or 1850. 

11363. Previous to his doing that, did you not get an 
abundant supply from the Cars-glen stream ? Suppose 
Mr. Howie had been prevented acting as he did so long, 
would net an amount of water have gone over your falls 



in winter, which would have rendered any extension of 
your powers for water purposes unnecessary for several 
years to come ? — No ; 1 believe if the whole 7 00 acres 
discharged into them, it would only have a tendency 
still to cramp the prosperity of Belfast. All the water 
that we would collect would not be sufficient. 

11364. With all the wet winters we have ?^ — Wc can 
only get out of the whole 700 acres not more than 
twenty-two inches of fall on an average ; thirty-six feet 
over the greater part of the inclined plane. We have 
sometimes got about twenty-one inches, perhaps less ; 
but under all circumstances we get only twenty-two 
inches out of the whole 700 acres, and that would not 
be sufficient for the enormous increase of the town. 

11365. Do you not remember the winter that we got 
Mr. Howie to keep down his sluices ? — No ; I remem- 
ber no such thing. 

11366. Do you remember the winter the water came 
down the sewers in such quantities that we had to let 
it go down to the sea ?— Not since I was connected with 
the Board. 

11367. What time was I put off the Board for non- 
attendance ? — I do not know ; but I know I did all in my 
power to get you to stay away. I think that that was 
the only wise step you took- in your life. We were glad 
to get rid of you. 

11368. Was it not in March, 1856. Do you recollect 
the winter of 1856 ? — Not particularly. 

11369. Will you swear that during the winter pre- 
vious to the time at which I left the Board, you did not 
get such a supply of water from the Cars-glen stream as 
rendered it necessary for you to raise the slots, and let 
it run out in large quantities down to the sea? — I never 
remember, since 1850, being in that position. If you 
look to the register you will see. 

11370. Do you not remember that in that year all 
the dam accommodation you had was completely filled, 
and you could have filled another dam as large as the 
largest you have, if the dam had been there ? — It is to- 
tally impossible it could have happened. I have already 
explained that from the whole 700 acres we can only 
get twenty-two inches. Suppose the whole dam filled in 
the ordinary season, it would not, even with a heavy fall 
of suow, produce such an amount. You must be under a 
mistake. The books will show, if you look. 

11371. Have you not a very largo dam, the bottom of • 
which is grazing ground at present? — It is grazing 
ground, I believe, at present. It is the upper dam. 

11372. The bottom is grass, as there is no water ? — I 
presume so. 

11373. Do you recollect that, at the time I allude to, 
even that dam was filled ?— We invariably fill that dam, 
and allow the water time to settle, and then draw it off'; 
it is a sort of settling dam. 

11374. You bad no authority in the Act to enable you 
to pump Lagan water ? — I am not certain of that, because 
it says, “The old works, with power further to extend." 

11375. You paid a large sum to the Canal Company 
for liberty to pump the water ? — We pay£100 a-year. 1 
think at first we paid £50. 

11376. You went to considerable expense in the erec- 
tion of those steam-engines ? — No doubt ; but there was 
no other way of doing it. 

11377. Would not the same discretionary powers 
that you exercised with regard to the Lagan have en- 
abled you to make an arrangement with Mr. Howie, so 
as to get a considerable supply of water? — We would 
have imperilled ourselves if we had given Mr. Howie 
one halfpenny. 

11378. I only want to know the fact. Could you not 
have done that? — The moment the thing was hinted, 
I advocated our getting counsel’s opinion, and we got 
counsel’s opinion. 

11379. Did you take counsel’s opinion as to your 
taking the Canal Company’s water ?— I do not know 
that we did. 

11380. Could there not be a large supply of water 
obtained, if you could get Mr. Howie’s good-will to help 
you ? — I have already explained that the whole of the 
water coming in Mr. Howie’s direction Would not supply 
the town. 
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11381. Will you even admit to me that if you ob- 
tained Mr. Howie’s good-will you would get a far 
greater supply of water than you now have ? — I think 
we could get, if Mr. Howie was disposed to give it, a 
very large supply, compared with what we get now. 
My impression is, certainly, that Mr. Howie lets it run 
waste, which, in my opinion, is not very handsome. 

11382. Do you not think that the supply that Mr. 
Howie allows to run waste, without deriving any ad- 
vantage from it himself, in the winter season, is equal 
to the entire supply which you get from the Cars-glen 
stream ? — I do not. 

11383. Are you sure that you could get as large a 
supply from the Cars-glen stream as that which he now 
allows to run waste. Suppose Mr. Howie lifted one 
sluice, could he not open another, and let the water 
down, which he lets down in such quantities through 
other parts of the town ? — He could let it down in large 
quantities. When Mr. Howie puts down the sluice it 
passes through what is called a slot, and goes through 
and overflows in quantities to other parts of the town ; 
whereas the water might pass down to the Water Com- 
missioners, and serve them. 

11384. Do you know that such a supply of water is 
sent down through Smithfield as that people are obliged 
to allow it to run into the sewers ? — I have seen that ; 
but there are large collecting dams between Mr. Howie’s 
and the town. 

11385. Did not the rate-payers of the town offer to 
assemble a town meeting, in order to do any thing which 
they could reasonably do to make such an arrangement 
with Mr. Howie as would obtain his good-will to give 
the water, which he now allows to run waste, and which 
would be invaluable to the town ? — I remember calling 
a town meeting, and I remember the meeting of rate- 
payers, when the Commissioners wanted to have power 
to take a Bill. We were unable to obtain it. 

11386. Do you recollect that my great point at the 
meeting was, that you should make proper arrangements 
with Mr. Howie, and not to go for an Act of Parliament. 
Do you recollect that the proposition put forward atthat 
meeting was, that you considered it necessary to get a 
further Act of Parliament? — We required it, and there 
was no way of getting the water without it. 

11387. Was not the argument by which I chiefly 
defeated you this, that you had got an Act of Parliament, 
and used us so badly that you could not be intrusted 
with any further powers ? — That is not true. 

11388. Did not the people appear to believe it ? — -The 
leading men of the town were there, but no one could 
speak but yourself. 

11389. Mr. Copinger. — From your trade, I think, 
you stated that you understood the science of hydro- 
statics? — At least I have been practising it. I have 
carried on trade in that way for a long time, and very 
successfully. 1 

11390. Do you think that persons of your position 
and knowledge of the trade are an advantage to have 
on the Water Board ? — I think it is very important. 

11391. Do you give the information which you are 
giving here respecting the water from the scientific 
knowledge you derive from your trade ? — I do, and from 
the practice of the Board. 

11392. Mr. Major. — So far as you know of the Water 
Commissioners, have they discharged their duties zeal- 
ously toward their constituents ? — I do think they have. 
They exert themselves so far as they possibly can. 

11393. Mr. Copinger. — Having regard to the powers 
under that Act of Parliament, have they discharged 
their duties efficiently, so as to collect as much good 
wholesome water for the town during the eleven years 
that you have been a Commissioner as they could? — 
The compulsory powers expired when I was elected, in 

11394. Mr. Rea — Then your powers have been merely 
administrative since yon joined ? — Yes. 

11395. Mr. Copinger. — Then, in fact, during the last 
eleven years, whatever intentions you may have had with 
regard to the supplying of the town of Belfast with 
water have been crippled by not having compulsory 
powers ?— They were. There is no other way to supply 



the town than by means over which we have had no 
control. 

11396. Mr. Rea — Do you recollect the period at 
which there was a great town meeting, and debates, 
and commentaries in the newspapers, among engineers 
and other parties. Do you recollect there was a number 
of propositions to get water from one place and from 
another place — from the Blackstaff, from a portion of 
the Lagan, and Lough Neagh? — One of them I never 

11397. Did not the Water Commissioners, after great 
debating, get powers to go for the Carnmoney and Glen- 
gormlet streams ? — They did, but they did not get the 
cash to go for it. 

11398. Do you not know that they took for granted 
that the overflow from Carnmoney stream would be 
sufficient for Belfast, so that there would be no ne- 
cessity for obtaining other streams ? — We considered 
that the supply from that stream would have done the 
town for twenty-five years ; but the town has increased 
rapidly. In fact, there is no town has increased in the 
same way except Birkenhead. And you must observe 
this, that it was not only necessary, as the town increased, 
to supply the inhabitants, but also manufacturers; to give 
a supply, not only for domestic, but for manufacturing 
purposes; and the drain upon the water was far beyond 
any thing we calculated. 

11399. And will you tell me that the town has not 
been increasing for thirty or forty years, as much ? — The 
town increased very rapidly to 1854. From that time 
it has not increased. 

11400. Has it not been increasing for twenty years? 
— No. Has not the increase been going on in the same 
ratio for twenty-five years ? — In my opinion the town 
did not begin to step out rapidly until 1847. 

11401. Has it not been stepping out very much in 
the same way ever since ? — It has been going on very 
rapidly until 1S54, from 1847 to 1854. 

11402. What have they been doing from 1854? — . 
Very little has been doing. 

11403. Was not that in consequence of the Russian 
war ? — The Russian war, no doubt, and every thing that 
caused money to be scarce. 

11404. Was it not caused, also, by a feeling on the 
part of capitalists that they had rather over-built them- 
selves in all classes of houses? — I suppose it was over- 
built. 

11405. Was it not discovered that there has been a 
cessation of building for some years ? — There has been. 

11406. Well, you had nothing to do with the over- 
looking of the purchase of the Ballywillet and Oarn- 
money streams? — No, the powers had expired when I 
was elected. 

11407. How much money had you over and above 
what you required? — I do not think more than £12,000 ; 
that is, that we had not borrowed up to the extent of our 
borrowing powers. 

11408. How much would it have required to have 
purchased all the water that you had the powers to 
purchase? — That depends entirely upon what a jury 
would have done, because then it was a jury that should 
settle it. 

11409. How much, probably, would it have required ? 
— Some of the parties made very large demands. I re- 
member when we were going for a bill, I was in con- 
versation with Mr. Robert Grimsliaw, and he said, 
“ Suppose you put down £6,000 for my interest ;” but 
that is the only amount I heard definitely, and that 
was in a private conversation, and there was an immense 
quantity of water powers with the Bells and others. 

11410. Are you very sure that all the streams that 
were mentioned could not have been purchased for 
£20,000, in 1840, beyond any doubt? — I think the 
Board acted very wisely in taking the course they did. 

11411. But, now, having regard to Belfast, and the 
increase of the town, would it not have been a very pru- 
dent thing, if they had the money, to have purchased 
up those rivers. Would they not have got them all for 
one tenth of what they would get them now for ? — It 
would not have been prudent. The quantity of water 
upon the collecting ground upon the Carnmoney stream 



Sept 20 , 1858 , 
James 

Cameron, Esq. 
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Sept. 20,1858. would not have supplied the town. They would not have 
got the quantity they required, and must go further for it. 

Cameron Es 11412. Did they not obtain the power of getting 
’ those streams to meet the probable increase of the 
town ? — They got the powers. 

11413. When they got the powers, was it right for 
them to have taken the narrow view of the subject they 
did ? — Had I been a member of the Board, I certainly 
would have taken the Carnmoney stream first. Then 
all the others might have been managed ; but it was 
not taken. I think it would have been well if it had 
been taken. 

11414. That would have been an advisable purchase 
at the time? — At that time we would have asked more 
powers, but we could not show that we were able to pay 
the interest, and therefore the house would not grant 
more. 

11415. If they had more than £66,000, would they 
have so applied it ? — I cannot tell. 

11416. For how much more would you have applied ? 
— I do not know. 



11417. Do you believe, for one penny more ? — I think 
we would have been disposed to have taken a very 
great deal more. 

11418. Would not the Glengormlet and Ballywillet 
streams have given a supply at least four times as great 
as that of the Cars-glen stream ? — I think not. It is 
the quantity of water which overflows in a district 
that supplies the water, and therefore it is the area of it 
that must be calculated. 

11419. Do you not believe that it would have been 
most desirable and proper to have purchased the Bally- 
willet, Glengormlet, and Cars-glen streams ? — I answered 
that distinctly. I said that if I had been a member at 
the time I would have taken them first. 

11420. With regard to the scale, you think that it 
would be most undesirable in any way to alter the 
scale of the rating? — I do. 

11421. You think that it works well for Belfast 
at present? — I think it does. I think it is in every 
way suitable. 



Robert Greer, 



Robert Greer, Esq., sworn and examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



11422. How long have you been a resident of Bel- 
fast, Mr. Greer? — Upwards of twenty-five years. 

11423. Are you a Water Commissioner? — I am. 

11424. Have you been so long ? — For a short period ; 
only six months. 

11425. Now, Mr. Greer, from your knowledge of Bel- 
fast and from your knowledge since you became a 
Water Commissioner, are you able to say whether you 
consider it would be for the interest of Belfast that the 
two Boards should be consolidated ? — I think that there 
is a very large amount of business to be performed by 
the Water Commissioners, and I think that the doing of 
the business would not be certainly improved by being 
connected with the Town Council. 

11426. You think that the duties are better discharged 
by the Water Board than they would be by a Committee 
of the Town Council? — I think the responsibility is 
more direct and personal upon the members of the 
Board than it would be upon the Committee. 



11427. The Water Commissioners are put out if they 
do not do their duty ? — Such is the law. 

11428. That would not exist in a Committee of the 
other body ? — 1 am not aware of that. 

11429. From your ownership and use of Carnmoney 
stream, in your opinion, could the water be now ob- 
tained on easier terms than in 1840? — I am of that 
opinion. 

11430. If you had got all the water that you had 
contracted with Lord Donegal for, would there have 
been a necessity for further powers or further inquisi- 
tion ? — I should say not, for fifty years to come. 

11431. Would it have been wise with the sum of 
£12,000 only, to have served notices for further inqui- 
sitions? — It would have been very imprudent indeed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11432. What time were you elected a member of the 
Board ? — In March last. 



Sept. 21,1858. 



Twenty-fourth Day. — Tuesday, September 21, 1858. 



Robert Corry, 



Robert Corry, Esq., examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



11433. 1 believe, Mr. Corry, you are a Poor Law Guar- 
dian and one of the Harbour Commissioners? — Yes. 

11434. You are one of the largest ship-owners in 
town ? — Yes. 

11435. And the proprietor of considerable property, 
nearly £2,000 a-year or more? — Nearly £2,000. 

11436. Mr. Copinger . — Have you resided long in 
Belfast? — Above twenty years. 

1 1437. Mr. Hitchcock . — Have you paid much atten- 
tion for some years back to the supply of water? — I 
have, a great deal. 

11438. Do you know the gentlemen composing the 
present Board of Water Commissioners? — Ido. 

11439. Do you think that those gentlemen have dis- 
charged their duties faithfully and to the satisfaction of 
the public? — I think the present Board has : I mean to 
say, taking them as a bod)'. 

11440. Suppose these gentlemen go on as they have 
been doing, do you think that in the course of a year 
or two the supply of water will be very much improved 
in Belfast? — It will be very much increased in far less 
than a year or two. 

11441. Do you think that there is any deficiency as 
to the present demand for water? — Not at all. 

11442. You think there is sufficient for present pur- 
poses? — Not only for present purposes but for a long 
time to come ; in fact, I feel so strong on the subject, 
that I would undertake to-morrow to supply Belfast with 
all its advance for twenty years, and without additional 
powers. 



11443. Do you think, if the present Board continue 
their course, that that will be the result ? — I think they 
could do it just as well as I could. I think they are 
greatly improved. 

11444. From your knowledge of Belfast and the at- 
tention which you have paid to it with regard to the 
peculiar duties of the Commissioners, do you think it 
would be beneficial to the town if the Board were con- 
solidated with the Town Council ? — I do not think it 
would ; I think there is plenty for them to do, and I 
think theTown Council have got quite sufficient on hands. 

11445. Do you think it requires some time to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties of the Water 
Commissioners f — It might take some time, but I do not 
think it would take very long ; a smart man would do 
it in a very short time. 

11446. Is it your opinion that a Board that has no- 
thing else to do, and is elected for five years, could do the 
duty better than a Council which is frequently liable to 
change? — I think they feel more interest in it — they 
feel more responsible. 

11447. Do you think they would discharge the duty 
better than a changeable Committee ? — I am sure they 
could, at least I think so. 

11448. I think you give your opinion without caring 
for either party ? — I do not care for either party. 

11449. What is your opinion of a uniform rating? — 
It might be very well for the rich, but I think it would 
be very bad for the poor. 

11450. Will you tell the Commissioners what you 
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consider are the duties of the Water Commissioners ? — 
I think one of the first duties is to have au abundant 
supply of water and resources to get it from ; then to 
see that people are supplied with water at a reasonable 
price ; aud that the accounts are all kept correct. 

11451; Do you think a knowledge of hydraulics is 
of service to them ? — It might, but of course they will 
get qualified men. 

11452. Do you know Dr. Stevelly? — I do. 

11453. Do you think it advantageous to have such 
men as Dr. Stevelly and Mr. Cameron on the Board ? — 
I do not think it an advantage to have Dr. Stevelly on 
the Board. 

11454. Mr. Major. — When the Board meet, what do 
they do ? — So far as I can learn, they see to the state of 
the reservoirs; they hear applications ; and if there be 
any fountains through the town that require it, they 
attend to them. I may mention also, that I went to 
considerable expense, £20 or £30, to oppose their getting 
a Bill to give them further borrowing powers. 

11455. Mr. Hitchcock. — What is your idea as to a 
uniform scale of rating ?— That surely it would be very 
hard on the poor artizan, the labourer, and others of that 
class, who live in small houses. I got out of the police 
books from the Town Clerk, that the annual amount of 
rating of houses not exceeding £8 annually, is £58,943 ; 
their Parliamentary maximum is Is. 6 d., they can go no 
further, and that is the rate I take it at. Then there is 
a deduction from that of twenty-five per cent, for pay- 
ment in January, which amounts to £3,315 10s. 10 <7. 
If that were a uniform rate it would amount to 2s. 3 \d., 
which on houses of that class alone, would amount to 
£6.717 17s. 3d., more than double what it is at present. 
The annual amount on houses exceeding £8 and not ex- 
ceeding £20, is £55,288, at Is. 3d. also ; there is no de- 
duction from that, and that gives £4,146 1 2s. at present. 
But suppose it were a uniform rate, that would be 
£6,291 18s. 3d. Those are the classes of houses worst 
able to afford any addition. The amount on houses ex- 
ceeding £20, and that goes as far as you like, to hun- 
dreds of pounds, is £152,384 : at 3s. in the pound, the 
maximum rate, that would come to £23,947 12s. ; but 
if there were a uniform rate, those houses would only 
pay £17,409 19s. 4 d. Houses valued at £80 and up- 
wards would be relieved of the rate, paying one-third 
less than they do now. 

11456. That opinion is not confined to the Water 
Board but is general ? — This is not the water-rate but 
the police-tax ; the water-rate does notvary so much, it 
is only 11c?. and Is. 2d. 

11457. Your opinion is general? — Yes. 

11458. Now, will you give your opinion as to a single 
and uniform collection of all the rates and taxes ? — Well, 
if Griffith’s valuation were to come in for all, there 
might be a single collection ; whether it would save 
money or not, is more than I can state. 

11459. Mr. Major. — Butin reference to the public, 
would it not be more convenient that one person should 
collect all, in place of having three or four persons 
coming to demand separate rates? — I think it would 
perhaps give more satisfaction, if it did not cost more 
money. 

11460. As you are an extensive ship-owner, do you 
use much water? — No ; I do not. 

. 11461. Do you get as much as you want? — We can 
get any quantity at all. 1 saw this morning inside the 
lamps, places where I am sure 100 gallons a minute 
were running to waste from a spring ; water which was 
not used. 

11462. Where did you see that? — At the Fountain’s-, 
hill spring, the Monday’s-well and the Beehive spring. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11463. Mr. Corry, do you believe that it is necessary 
to have a proportionate supply from the Lagan ? — I 
would always keep it in reserve ; but at the same time, 
I think they have sufficient water without it. 

11464. You were speaking of having gone to con- 
siderable expense getting up a town meeting ? — I did. 

11465. Was that the town meeting attended by the 
Rev. Scott Porter, Mr. Suffern, and myself? — Yes. 



11466. Was it held in the Corn Exchange ? — Yes. 

11467. Was it held in the middle of the day? — It 
took three days. 

11468. Will you explain to the Commissioners 
whether if the Water Board had managed their business 
properly, with such a supply of water as you saw run- 
ning to waste, they would have had to draw upon the 
Lagan for their supplies from 1854 up to 1857 ? — I 
think if they had managed their business well, they 
need not have drawn much upon the Lagan for supplies ; 
here is water going to waste, a large quantity, and they 
have not taken it in. 

11469. Mr. Copinger. — How long have you seen it 
going to waste? — For many years, I suppose three or 
four. 

11470. Mr. Major. — Did you ever draw their atten- 
tion to that water ? — Many a time I drew their atten- 
tion to it. • 

11471. Is it situate inside the lamps? — Within the 
lamps ; a few perches from my own house. 

11472. Do you know where their basins or reservoirs 
are for receiving the water? — Quite well. 

11473. How far is it from any reservoir which could 
save that water ? — It could not come into a reservoir 
unless they used their engine in the usual way. 

11474. Do you know that the water which you saw 
going to waste within the lamps, is not water that has 
been used by mills ? — Perfectly, for I saw it coming out 
of the spring to-day. 

11475. Mr. Rea . — Could not that water be got into 
the low reservoix - , the old basin ? — I do not think that 
Monday’s-well water could be easily got in; the Foun- 
tain’s-well spring could. 

11476. Mr. Copinger . — Is that water used at any 
mill ? — No ; it goes altogether to waste, it goes in among 
the sewers. 

11477. Mr. Rea . — Mr. Cony, do not you know the 
dams belonging to Mr. Howie ? — I do. 

1147S. Have you over examined the districts there- 
abouts ? — I went round every place, personally, that I 
knew of, where they had liberty of getting water from. 

11479. Did you examine particularly, the places over 
where the chief works of the Water Commissioners have 
been constructed,? — I did. 

11480. You saw the great fall over which any water 
comes ? — I did not see that the water must come over it. 

11481. It was dry, I presume, when you saw it? — 
It was. 

11482. Are you of opinion, and were you of opinion 
then, that with a reasonable exercise of discretion, the 
Water Commissioners could have got a very lai-ge supply 
indeed, from that quarter, which they were not in the 
habit of getting for three or four years ? — I am very sure 
they could ; or at least I believe so. 

11483. Could they have got twice as much water 
from that Cars-glen stream supply as they did for 
several years ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge. 

11484. What is your opinion, as a scientific man ? — 
My opinion is, that they could very easily have got a 
great deal of water. 

11485. An immense quantity, in point of fact ? — Yes ; 
I think by a little addition to the reservoir, which 
would cost perhaps not more than £200 or £300, they 
could save a great deal of water. 

11486. I believe no one disputes the fact of the dam 
being well situated ? — Magnificently situated. 

11487. Aud splendidly made? — Yes. 

11488. Have they not ground enough to enable 
them to double their dam accommodation, by deepening 
it, and, making other proper arrangements? — I cannot 
say that. 

11489. Have they not left the third or larger dam 
unfinished? — It is not finished ; but what the increase 
would be from it I cannot say. 

11490. Do you believe that by having larger dam 
accommodation, they could, every winter, save a larger 
quantity of water for summer use? — Undoubtedly. 

11491. Do you recollect that some time in 1857 the 
water was tumbling down over the banks of their dams ? 
— 1 do not recollect the time. 

11492. But do you recollect that there was so large 

3 B 
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Sept. 21 , 1858. a supply of water coining down from .the Cars-glen 

stream that they had not dam accommodation for it, and 

Robert Corry, were obliged to let it run into the sea? — Their care- 
E *>' taker told me . 0 . 

11493. Is it your opinion, Mr. Corry, that there is 
any necessity for any alteration in the rating generally? 
—I do not think there is. 

11494. Do not you think it would be desirable to 
restore the old rating scale of 1845 ? — I cannot under- 
stand why they got away from that rating scale. 

11495. Do not you know that all buildings previous 
to 1853 were built with a perfect knowledge that that 
scale was in existence, and with a belief that it would 
never be altered ? — It was a very long time in existence. 

11496. Was not that, in point of fact, up to 1853, the 
scale that had been in use ? — I believe it was, hut I 
cannot say of my own knowledge. 

11497. And if that were restored, the result would 
be that it would throw the additional burden upon the 
class best able to bear it? — That is my opinion. 

11498. To which you yourself belong ? — I would wil- 
lingly pay my share. 

11499. Have not the improvements which have been 
carried on, and we all admit them to be very great im- 
provements, been for the gratification of the wealthier 
classes of the town ? — I cannot say that. 

11500. Do not you think that the Victoria-street im- 
provements were more likely to gratify the taste of the 
upper classes than supply any necessity of the working 
classes ? — Victoria-street was a very great improvement, 
and I think very necessary. I think the Town Council 
did much, and did it well. 

11501. Do not you think the rich ought to pay more 
in proportion for the improvements than the poor ? — I 
think if you do not increase the rates from what they 
were at that time, you would not be putting any burden 
upon them. 

11502. Are you decidedly of opinion that there should 
be an increase of the Is. 6d. scale of rating upon houses 
valued at £20 and under? — If the rating is required, I 
think it would be better to establish the 4s. 6d. rate, 
than to put it on the poor. I know there are very few 
inclined to agree with me in that opinion, because they 
take generalities and I take figures. 

11503. Do you know about how much would he the 
additional rates of the town by the restoration of the 
4s. 6 d. rating power? — I called at the police office to 
get it, but I found there would be considerable difficulty 
in taking it out of the books. 

11504. You are strongly of opinion that the Water 
Board should remain as it is ? — I am ; they are getting 
on very well at present. 

1 1505. You would leave them to settle with the rate- 
payers ? — I think the rate-payers, by watching whom 
they put in, have a very good check upon them. 

11506. Would you prefer that to amalgamating them 
with the Town Council ? — I would ; if it be as bad as 
you say, the less power it has the better. 

11507. Mr. Major. — The result of your opinion is, 
that there is an abundant supply of water to be had ? — 
If well managed, for many years to come. 

11508. Mr. Rea. — Then your opinion is that the 
supply has not been well managed — that it has not been 
made properly available by the present Board ? — Not 
the present Board. 

11509. I do not mean this year, or last, or the year 
before, but generally speaking? — Generally speaking, I 
do not think it has been. 

11510. Is it your opinion that if the supply of water 
can be had which you describe, there would be an 



abundant supply, not only for Belfast as it is, but for 
any prospective increase of the town ? — I think the best 
answer I can give to that is, that I am willing to con- 
tract and give security for £20,000 to the Commission- 
ers to supply the town with an abundant supply for the 
next fifteen years. 

11511. And that without additional taxation? — No 
additional rate. 

11512. Would you require to lay out money for ad- 
ditional dams ? — There might be a few thousand pounds 
of expenditure. 

11513. Do you think the sum of £10,000 would 
afford abundant means to furnish the town with all the 
water you think it ought to have? — I say, far less. 

11514. Then, is there any necessity for the Water 
Commissioners obtaining new powers to borrow a- fur- 
ther sum of £100,000, for example ? — I think it would 
be very injurious to the town. 

11515. In fact, £10,000 would do every thing that is 
wanted ? — 

11516. Mr. Hitchcock. — You implied that there was 
some neglect on the part of the Board, do you allude to 
the Board as at present constituted, or the former Board ? 
— Not as at present constituted. 

11517. You think if the present Board go on as they 
have been doing, it will answer all the purpose?— I 
mean to say that we can have a very liberal supply of 
water, and that at not £1,000, perhaps not a couple of 
hundred pounds expense. 

11518: Do you know whether the present Board got 
that very ground surveyed? — I was told so by the en- 
gineer. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

11519. You stated to Mr. Rea that the improvements 
of the Town Council, about Victoria-street and the quays, 
were, in your opinion, great and necessary? — The im- 
provements of the Town Council were very great. 

11520. You know that from your acquaintance with . 
the shipping interest? — I have more acquaintance with 
it; for at the time they commenced making these im- 
provements on the Antrim side, making the new har- 
bour, our place of business was in the heart of the loca- 
lity ; we had a timber-yard there. 

11521. You had your place of business near where 
the old houses were taken down ? — Yes. 

11522. I suppose it was a frightful locality?— It 
was; Fountain’s-lane and other places were frightful to 
look at. 

11523. The Harbour Commissioners' improvements 
have been very important, no doubt? — Very important ; 
but not more so than the Town Council’s improvements. 

11524. I-believe they went on rather concurrently 
together, or pretty much about the same time? — About 
the same time. 

11525. The improvements which have been effected 
have elevated Belfast in every way?— Well, I. am very 
sorry to say that Belfast has not been elevated for the 
last few years. I am sorry to say I have been met in 
London and Liverpool, in high places of business, and 
bankers’ houses, persons asking about the affairs of Bel- 
fast. I was so sorry to hear it, I would not go upon 
’Change. 

11526. Did you see the unfortunate special respond- 
ents posted up there ? — I did not ; but I heard of it. 

11527. Prior to that period, in 1855, whilst the Har- 
bour Commissioners were doing their duty honourably, 
and the Town Council working on with their improve- 
ments, I suppose Belfast bore a high character ? — It did; 
and I think it deserves it still. 



Mr. Hugli 
Andrews. 



Mr. Hugh Andrews, examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



11528. Mr. Andrews, how long have you lived in 
Belfast? — Twenty-six years. 

11529. What profession are you? — I am Inspector 
for the Water Commissioners. 

11530. How long have you been in that capacity ? — 
From the 1st of January, 1847. 

11531. Will you tell the Commissioners the nature of 



your duties? — My duty is to look after the supply for 
the town and shipping, to take charge of the workmen, 
putting down pipes, keeping all the works in order, 
taking charge of the turncocks, giving a supply daily to 
the town. 

11532, If there were any complaints of negligence, 
would those complaints be made to you ; if those men 
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did not give a proper supply of water either for private 
consumption or public purposes'? — Of course. 

11533. Are there frequently complaints 1 — Not very 
frequently. There have been occasionally complaints. 

1 1534. Did yon get those complaints remedied when 
you heard them ? — Immediately. 

11535. Were those complaints about broken pipes, and 
things of that sort, or the water not coming regularly ? — 
The water not coming regularly, through the negligence 
of the proprietors or parties themselves in allowing the 
ball to stay up, keeping the valve shut, so that the water 
could not get into the cistern. 

11536. They were complaints as to little irregulari- 
ties in the machinery, occasioned by negligence one way 
or other ? — Very often the leaden pipes leading into the 
houses would give way. 

11537. Have ever complaints been made to you by 
the proprietors of houses, that they had not a sufficient 
supply for domestic purposes ? — Well, there were some 
high supplies that they did complain of, not from want 
of water, but that it did not rise high enough. 

11538. They wished for the high pressure instead of 
the low ? — Yes : some did. 

11539. With respect to general purposes, such as 
trade, have there been complaints made to you that they 
have not a sufficient supply for that purpose 1 ? — Well, I 
cannot say there were. 

11540. Had you a sufficient supply for those pur- 
poses? — Yes, generally we had. 

11541. Do you know the grounds that the last wit- 
ness, Mr! Oorry, spoke of — Monday’s well and the Bee- 
hive spring? — I do. 

11542. Have you inspected them?— Often. 

1 1543. Have you inspected them with a view to see 
if they could be made productive ? — I have had them 
cleared out within a few weeks, Monday’s well and the 
Fountain-ville spring. 

11544. Are they sufficiently high to flow into the 
basin ? — No ; they could not ; they are too low to flow 
■into the basin that we supply the town 'from ; they would 
have to be pumped in by an engine. 

11545. Mr. Major. — But could not that be done? — 
It could, easily. 

11546. Mr. Hitchcock. — Are they making prepara- 
tions for that purpose ? — 1 think they are. 

11547. Now, with respect to the Fountain-ville spring, 
•can you tell the Commissioners whether there was any 
objection to use that spring, and what that objection 
was? — About four years ago there was some objection 
respecting the cholera. 

11548. Did you think the water was infected? — Some 
parties said so ; but I do not think it was. 

11549. But did you hear that, complaints were made 
of its being contaminated? — There were reports of that 
kind circulated. 

11550. But was that the reason you did not use 
them ? — I cannot tell. 

11551. Mr. Mjxjor — Are these springs near the poor- 
house ? — They are, pretty near. 

11552. Mr .Hitchcock. — Is it your opinion that fresh 
water is running to waste in that locality? — Those wa- 
ters are flowing to waste. 

11553. Mr. Major. — Is there a continuous flow of 
water from them ? — Certainly there is. 

11554. A large body of water, and good spring water ? 
— The Fountain-ville and Beehive springs produce about 
twenty-two gallons a minute. 

1 1555. ■ Could not that be made, for general purposes, 
ancillary to the wants of the people ? — It is in contempla- 
tion to bring it into the pumping pipe. 

11556. Why was it not done before? — I cannot tell. 

11557. Mr. Hitchcock — Did you ever call the at- 
tention of the old Commissioners to it? — They knew 
of it. 

11558. Do you know what.the objection was ; or was 
there'any objection to use it ? — There was no objection 
but what I have stated respecting the report. 

11559. Was there any charge that the workhouse 
■people contaminated: the water ? — There was. 

11560. Did tke.refuse tfram the workhouse flow into 
it?— No. 



11561. How, then, did they contaminate it ? — I did Sept. 21 , 1858 . 
not say that th ey contaminated it, but there was a report. 

11562. It was generally supposed in the town — Yes ; Hugh 
three of the Commissioners went up with me to test it. Andrews - 

11563. Was it good? — Yes. 

1 1564. Mr. Major . — How near is that to ike pumping 
reservoir ? — I suppose about one thousand feet. 

11565. Do you attend the meetings of the Board ? 

Yes, I have to attend on board days. 

11566. Mr. Hitchcock . — Will you tell what are the 
duties of the Commissioners ? — I am not with the Board 
all the time. 

11567.. Mr. Andrews, do you, from your knowledge 
of what the duties of the Water Commissioners are, 
think they would discharge them better than a com- 
mittee of the Council ? — I thiuk they would. 

11568. And do you think the duties would be better 
discharged by a permanent body like the Water Com- 
missioners, than by a committee which is liable to be 
constantly changing ? — Undoubtedly, they would have 
a better knowledge. 

11569. Do you think, from your knowledge of Bel- 
fast, for so many years working for that Board, that it 
would be for the benefit of the inhabitants of Bel- 
fast to consolidate that Board with the Town Council ? 

— I cannot say; I do not know whether it would be an 
advantage. 

11570. Do you think, from your knowledge of .the 
water that could be procured from their present powers, 
that it would be necessary to have any additional powers 
for the supply of additional water either for the present 
or the future ? — I think, for the future it would. 

11571. Have you examined the report of Mr. Bate- 
man ? — I have. 

11572. Mr. Copinger . — Did you go over the ground 
referred to in that report yourself? — The first time Mr. 

Bateman went to Woodburn I was with him, and he 
went to Carnmoney. 

11573. You have before your eyes all that land? — 

Yes, I have been frequently over it. 

11574. I suppose you are a scientific man to some 
extent? — No, but I have a good deal of experience. 

11575. From your knowledge of the ground that you 
have gone over, and the springs which are running to 
waste, is it your opinion that if a sum of money were 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioners they could 
materially assist in supplying the town of Belfast with 
water? — Undoubtedly, they could give a far larger 
quantity of water from that district; a continuous 
supply for the town. 

11576. Do you think, from your knowledge as an in- 
spector, that the town at this moment, for trade pur- 
poses, requires an additional supply of water ? — I could 
not say ; I do not know of any complaints at present. 

11577. You do not hear any complaints of want of 
water ? — I do not hear any at present. 

11578. Is it your opinion, taking, for instance, the 
mill-owners and persons of that sort, .that when they 
use the water, they are obliged to use it economically ? 

— Some of them will not take it that have a river run- 
ning past ; some of them have our water in for drink- 
ing purposes at the works. 

11579. Mr. Hitchcock . — As they pay by the quantity, 
is it not their interest to economise the quantity they 
use? — Undoubtedly.' 

11580. Mr. Copinger . — If there were plenty of it it 
would be cheaper ? — Undoubtedly ; if they could get it 
cheaper it would be an encouragement. 

11581. Does not the water which has been conveyed 
into those .reservoirs, or dams, by the pumps, become 
worse, to a certain extent ? — 'Well, it gets softer. 

1 1582. Now, what is your opinion about a uniform 
rating, not merely of the water-rate, but of all the rates 
of the town ? — I think if there were one general rating, 

I should look upon it as the best method. 

11583. Do you mean of the water-rates alone, or of 
the general taxation of the town ?— The general taxa- 
tion of the town. 

11584. Do yon think that a single. and uniform collec- 
tion of all the taxes of the town would be beneficial ? 

— Well, I, could. not .say that. 

3 B 2 
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11585. Do you think it would not 1 ?— I am rather 
’ inclined to think it would not work so well. 

1 1586. Do you know whether there is any thing pe- 
culiar in the duties of the Water Commissioners that 
they would he better to have their duties separated 
from other Boards ?— 1 They have, no doubt, a great deal 
to attend to. 

11587. Of a different nature from other Boards! — 
Almost every Thursday there is a large Board and a 
number of applications for different quantities that they 
have to attend to, and often committees of the Commis- 
sioners have to go out to visit places themselves. 

1 1 588. Is there any thing that requires a local know- 
ledge to enable them to attend to those applications'? 
Certainly there is.' . . 

11589. Is there any thing that requires a scientific 
knowledge, such as Mr. Cameron has, in order to answer 
those applications ? — Sometimes that is necessary. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corry, by permission of the 
Commissioners. 

11590. Do you know Monday's-well and the Beehive 
springs'! — Yes. . 

11591. Is there notamucfi greater quantity of water 
from those springs than from the Fountain-ville ?— We 
could get double the quantity. 

11592. What amount do you suppose it would take to 
bring them into the works ; would a couple of hundred 
pounds do it ?— It would, less. 

11593. You have been for eleven years in the Com- 
missioners’ employment ? — Yes. 

11594. From your knowledge, suppose with the 
judicious arrangements that are going on now, or for 
some time past, do you think there would be any want 
of a supply for tpn years to come ? — That would depend 
upon the improvement of the town. 

11595. Mr. Major .— We will give you an increase ot 
20 000 inhabitants ; would there be a sufficient supply 
of water 1 ?— We have an abundant supply for the pre- 
sent; but I could not say how long there might be a 
sufficient supply for the town. I consider if the town 
was settled once, it would get a new Bill. There may 
be lar <r e improvements, there may be manufactures, 
which may require a very large supply, double what 
they have been using for several years. 

11596. But you could form no definite opinion upon 
the subject? — No. 

11597. Mr. Corry. — Could not the reservoirs be im- 
proved ?— Well, they could. 

11598. I believe you have improved the springs 
there very much within these few months at the upper 
engine? -Yes ; we get a large quantity there ; we have 
deepened them very much. 

11599. Have you done any thing with the Beehive 
spring yet?— No, nothing has been done there. 

11600. Mr. Hitchcock — Does not Monday's-well lie 
very low ? — It does. . 

11601. Do you think that could be brought into 
towii. Have you any reasonable doubt upon the sub- 
ject? 1 do not believe there is any doubt; it cer- 

tainly could. 

11602. Are the Commissioners now engaged in any 
survey having that object in view ? — Yes ; we have 
surveyed it within these last four weeks. 

1 1 603. With that view, to see if it could be supplied ? 



have double the supply from the Cars-glen stream every 
winter?— We could get a large supply from it. 

11609. Have you been a resident of Belfast all your 
lifetime? — No. 

11610. How long have you been living here?— 
Twenty-six years. 

11611. Do you not know that if Mr. Howie were dis- 
posed to do his utmost, without doing any injury to 
himself or the mill-owners all down the river, he could 
give double the supply the Commissioners are now re- 
ceiving - ? — By putting down his sluices he certainly 
could send a large quantity. 

11612. Could he not double the supply of the town 
from year to year ? — He might. 

11613. Do you remember one season, not very long 
a o-o, when Mr. Howie, to show what he could do, gave 
us an experiment?— I remember well that all the ponds 
were filled. 

11614. Was not that in consequence of Mr. Howie 
putting down his sluices ? — Yes. 

11615. The water then came over the weir ? — At the 
time of a flood it must come over. 

11616. In consequence of his putting down the sluices, 
did not about four times the quantity of water tumble 
over the fall ? — It had the dams all filled. 

11617. Had you ever before that seen the dams 
filled ?— Frequently ; I have seen all the dams filled. 

11618. Do you recollect that at that time you got so 
much water you were obliged to let it ruu down to the 
sea? — After it was full for a short time. 

11619. Mr. Major. — If you got those streams which 
have been referred to, Monday’s-well, the Beehive, and 
Fountain-ville springs, would you require a supply from 
Mr. Howie at all ? — Oh, certainly. 

1 1 620. Do you draw any supply from Cars-glen now 1 
— We receive it when it comes over the weir ; when it 
does not we get none. 

11621. That you pay nothing for?— We pay nothing 
for it. 

11622. You tell me you have an abundant supply ? 
— At present we have. 

11623. If the Commissioners can get supplies from 
Monday’s-well, the Beehive, and Fountain-ville streams, 
what do you want with Mr. Howie’s spring ?— Those 
springs would do nothing ; they would be a mere mite. 

11624. You do not get Mr. Howie’s water now, 
unless it comes over the weir; but if you had in ad- 
dition to that, the water which conld be pumped up 
from those streams, you would have an abundant supply? 
— We would for the present, but I could not say for the 
future. 

11625. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Andrews, when you were 
speaking of those streams, you admitted that a consi- 
derable quantity of water could be obtained from them, 
but that it would be utterly inadequate for the general 
supply of the town? — Yes. 

1 1626. What the town has now to depend upon is the 
overflow that Mr. Howie cannot prevent rushing into 
your dam in times of flood only ? — It is. 

11627. And from the Cars-glen river you get no 
water except in times of flood ? — No. 

1 1 628. Now, is not the Cars-glen river the only 
water at all that was purchased under the Act of 1840 ? 

There were other waters. 

11629. You have not got one-tenth of the Cars-glen 
river that you anticipated at the time you purchased it? 



11604. Do you know whether the ground has been 
lowered by the owners making bricks, or otherwise? — 
To a great extent. 

11605. Has that thrown any difficulty in the way ? 
Certainly ; it has lowered the water. 

11606. Mr. Major . — What do you mean by lowering 
the water?— They have cut away the ground around 
the spring, making bricks, and the water rises upon a 
lower surface. 

11607. That is where the water presses upon the 
surface ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

11608. Mr. Andrews, if you could get Mr. Howie 
disposed to do his utmost for the Board, would you not 



— I think not. 

11630. Mr. Andrews, did I not frequently enforce upon 
the Board the necessity of getting the full supply from 
the Cars-glen river by amicable arrangement with Mr. 
Howie ? — Yes, you frequently referred to it. I know, 
of my own knowledge, it was frequently talked of. 

11631. Mr. Major . — Was it considered by the Board 
as a Board? — Yes; I was appointed by two of the 
Commissioners to go upon one occasion to one 5f the 
mill-ownersfabout making a firm fixture to this weir, to 
make a divide of it. 

11632. Mr. Rea . — Do you recollect the time the ma- 
jority of the Water Commissioners were most anxious 
to o-et an Act of Parliament? — Yes, I do remember. 

11633. Do you remember that the minority of the 
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Water Commissioners, of whom I was one, were very 
strenuously opposed to the project? — I do. 

11634. Do not you know that Mr. Corry, and a great 
many other inhabitants, assisted our opposition ? — Yes, 
I am aware of that. 

11635. Did not I express your opinion, when askedby 
the Commissioners, that they had quite a sufficient sup- 
ply of water without any additional Act of Parliament, 
if they would look after it? — You did state so at the 
time. 

11636. Do you not believe that the opinion then ex- 
pressed was quite correct? — We find we have plenty. 

11637. When did I express that opinion first ; how 
many years ago? — I cannot say. 

11638. Have they not been talking of it every year 
since? — They have been looking after it. 

11639. Has it not turned out that all I told them 
with respect to ample supplies of water, was quite cor- 
rect? — It has, by the addition of the pumps. 

11640. Do not you believe, Mr. Andrews, from all 
you know of the subject, that the real way to get an 
ample supply of water for future years, would be to 
make an amicable arrangement with Mr. Howie, to get 
all he could give without injury to himself? — By getting 
it we would be enabled to throw' off the pumps. 

11641. Mr. Major. — What objection have you to the 
pumps? — It would be a saving, I think. 

11642. Is the expense of pumping commensurate 
with the expense of taking Mr. 'Howie’s water at £400 
per annum? — It costs nearly three times that to keep 
the two pumps going the whole year round. 

11643. Do you mean to tell us that using the pumps 
costs £1,200 per annum ? — I heard that. 

1 1 644. Are not you the surveyor of the Board ? — Y es. 

11645- This water of Mr. Howie’s, that Mr. Rea 
wants them to take, would be a saving to the town ? — 
It certainly would. 

11646. Mr. Rea . — In short, could you not get as 
much pure spring water from Mr. Howie for £400 
4 -year, as you get foul Lagan water by pumping ? — Mr. 
Howie could send a large quantity of water down, and 
fill all the ponds. 

11647. Mr. Major. — And then there would be no 



pumping? — When the pumping was going on day and Sept. 21,1858. 
night at one time, it cost £1,200 a-year ; now they are — - 

not pumping more than oue-third, so, of course, the ex- 1 

penditure is less. 

11648. You know the supply of water that could be 
drawn from Mr. Howie’s springs? — I know that ; but 
I do not know the quantity. 

11649. Mr. Copinger . — Suppose you got it all, would 
you have enough to supply Belfast with more than you 
would get by pumping ? — It would require a new reser- 
voir to hold it all, we would have abundance. 

11650. Do you think that Mr. Howie’s water would 
be abundant without pumping? — I think it .would; 
but we would require a larger reservoir. 

11651. Would it not be high pressure too? — It would. 

11652. Mr. Rea . — Is not the water called Howie’s 
water of infinitely better quality than the Lagan water ? 

— Certainly ; it is another description of water alto- 
gether. 

11653. Is it not pure water ? — It is. 

11654. Is not the Lagan water foul water ? — It is, 
comparatively. 

11655. Do not you believe that in the course of a year 
you could get for £400 a-year, from Mr. Howie, as much 
water as £800 a-year would pump it for out of the 
Lagan ? — If we could get it, there are no two ways of it. 

11656. Mr. Copinger. — Would Mr. Howie’s spring 
give a supply of water, if there were proper reservoirs, 
sufficient for Belfast at present, and for the next twenty 
years to come, suppose you had the whole of that water ? 

— I consider it would be abundant for the present, but 
I would not go further. I would not take upon me to 
say it would be sufficient for twenty years. 

11657. Mr. Corry. — Are you pumping now from the 
Lagan? — No. 

11658. It is all spring water you are now pumping? 

— Ye§. 

1 1659. Mr .Hitchcock. — When you say it costs so much 
for pumping, do you not mean when the pumps are con- 
stantly going ? — Yes. 

. 1 1 660. But is it not the fact that they are only one- 
third going now? — That is all. 



Dr. Samuel Browne , r.n., examiued by Mr. Hitchcock. 



11661. Dr. Browne, how long have you been resident 
in Belfast? — Sixteen years. 

11662. I believe you have been for several years Sani- 
tary Inspector under the Town Council? — Medical 
Officer of Health. 

11663. And also Officer of Health, I believe, under 
the vestry? — For seven years. 

11664. Had you been a Water Commissioner ? — Yes ; 
for fourteen months. 

11665. I believe you are also a member of the Cha- 
ritable Society? — No, I am not. 

11666. You are a Poor Law Guardian ? — Yes. 

11667. Now, from all those occupations that you 
have held, I think you are able to form a pretty good 
opinion : whether, in your opinion, would it be conducive 
to the interests of the town to consolidate the Water 
Board with the Town Council ? — Certainly not, as at 
present constituted ; either body. 

11668. Will you explain to the Commissioners upon 
what you found that opinion? — I had no positive 
opinion before I became a Water Commissioner; but 
after 1 became a Water Commissioner, I saw such a 
multiplicity of work, such a mass of work to be gone 
through, that I do not believe that any Committee of 
the Town Council could perform that work so efficiently 
and cheaply as it had been done by the Water Commis- 
sioners. I worked with one or two, especially one Com- 
mittee of the Town Council ; and I certainly think it 
had quite enough to perform without getting additional 
functions attached to it, additional work thrown 
upon it. 

11669. They are different descriptions of duties alto- 
gether ? — Entirely different ; the two bodies are quite 
differently constituted. 



11670. Is it your opinion that the Water Commis- 
sioners discharge their duties attentively and effi- 
ciently ? — I only speak for the period during which I 
was one of the society; but I believe, that during that 
time the work was done efficiently, conscientiously, and, 
I should say, for the benefit of the town. 

11671. And it would be for the benefit of the town 
that they should continue a body of Water Commis- 
sioners ? — I certainly think so; it is a matter of opinion. 

11672. Do you know any thing of Mr. Howie’s wa- 
ter ? — I do. Perhaps the Commissioners would wish to 
know my opinion as to all the water in the neighbour- 
hood which is available. 

11673. Mr. Major . — What is your opinion of the 
water? — There have been three sources; two might be 
called old sources, and one, very unfit, the pumping 
source, which has recently been added. The old sources 
consist of the streams at Stranmills, and the other points 
in that neighbourhood, that is what was called the old 
workhouse ; of that water there has been a very small 
quantity available. Of course our water supply from 
such sources must depend a good deal upon the nature 
of the season whether rainy or not. The next source 
of supply is from what is called the new workhouse. 
That is called the old source water gathering ground, 
which consists of 940 acres : 240 acres of that close the 
Water Commissioners have an absolute right of ; of 
the remaining 700 acres they did not get the whole, 
they got about one-third, two-tliirds falling to Mr. 
Howie, and the mill-owners below him. But, then, you 
observe, that that is of course dependent upon the rain : 
it is only at certain times that the water will come over 
the overfall ; and, in fact, it is only one-third of it that 
comes over during the period of flood, provided Mr, 
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flept. 21,1858. Howie’ssluiceis up. I estimate that even with pumping, 

the total supply that Belfast has is 900,000 gallons per 

Dr. 'Samuel diem. Of course the pumping is not only very expen- 
rowne, r.n. 8 j vej ; g a ] so attended with another evil ; it supplies 
the town with bad water, mixing the bad with the good. 
The water that conies from the upper source is good 
water, moderately hard, and very good for drinking and 
for culinary purposes generally ; that of the Lagan, I be- 
lieve, is mixed with animalcule and organic matter. I 
understand the pumps have not been worked for three 
months. I may also add my own individual opinion, 
that the town of Belfast has not, from all available 
sources, the Lagan included, without additional powers, 
one-third or one-fourtli the supply it should have, taking 
into consideration domestic, sanitary, and commercial 
purposes. For domestic purposes we may have at pre- 
sent sufficient ; but remember that of 18,000 houses, 
which, I think, exist in the new borough of Belfast, 
there are not 10,000 supplied with water directly, or 
any thing approaching that; because there is a very 
large proportion supplied only by the medium of foun- 
tains, which have, since 1848, been scattered through 
various parts of the town, sixteen or seventeen altoge- 
ther. The Water Commissioners have done all in their 
power to supply the town with water, but not having 
sufficient power, of course, they failed. I hold that 
every house, to be in a proper sanitary condition, should 
have a continuous supply of water from the high pres- 
sure the whole year round. Hence, we would have a 
great advantage in a sanitary point of view in cleansing 
the streets, watering the streets, flushing sewers, quench- 
ing fires, and, in fact, the various sanitary and domestic 
purposes which are required, and would also have a 
supply for manufacturing purposes, which, I say at pre- 
sent, does not exist ; for, I believe myself, we have no 
means whatever of giving the manufacturers that supply 
which is necessary in a town like Belfast. 

11674. Mr. Major — Is your opinion there is not 
one-third a supply of water in Belfast! — I am perfectly 
certain there is not one-third from all available sources, 
the Lagan included, which is a most expensive and in- 
jurious source ; there is not one-third the supply there 
ought to be for a town situate like Belfast. 

11675. So as to meet any perspective increase? — 
Any increase, of course, must make our position worse. 

11676. Mr. Hitchcock. — Tell the Commissioners your 
opinion of the Fountain-ville springs? — In my time 
they were not used, in consequence of some represents 
tions that were made regarding certain parts of them. 

11677. Do you know whether these representations 
were well founded or not? — I have reason to believe 
that one part of the statement was perfectly correct; 
they came near a certain burial ground, and the drain- 
ings from the burial ground percolated to them. During 
the time I was Commissioner, I examined the place, 
and I still believe it would be wrong to take in one 
portion of the spring : one portion might be taken in 
that I examined with Dr. Dill, but we found that the 
expense would overcome the profit ; that all the water 
we could possibly get would not pay the expense that 
should be incurred. 

11678. Mr. Copinger — Had you no means of drain- 
ing off that percolation ? — No; the ground is low. A 
portion of the stream could have been brought in, but 
when we considered the cost of the pipes that would 
; be required, and the puddling of the ground about them, 
the expense we found would be greater than the water to 
be obtained. 

11679. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do you believe that, even if 
Mr. Howie’s water were got, for which £400 a-year 
would be charged, we could dispense with additional 
. powers?— I have stated distinctly, that with all available 
means, we would Lave not more than one-tliird of a 
supply. 

11080. You 'have seen Mr. Howie’s river; do you 
know that it supplies other mills after it passes Mr. 
Howie’s ? — 'Yes. 

Y1681. Suppose it were used for the purposes of the 
town, would it injure other mills? — Certainly, to a 
■groat extent ; if you get all Mr. Howie’s water the 
mills would : have inone. There is no question, that 



during the time of floods a large quantity of water may 
be obtained with Mr. Howie’s consent, which will not 
be obtained without his consent ; but still I wish the 
Commissioners to understand, that I do not admit, that, 
even with all that, we would have more than one-third 
a supply. 

11682. Mr. Copinger. — Do I understand you to say, 
that if all Mr. Howie’s water were available for the pur- 
poses of the town, in youropinion, still there would beonly 
one-third of the supply sufficient for the purposes of the 
town? — For all the purposes, domestic, sanitary, and 
manufacturing; but some people say I have extravagant 
ideas on the subject ; however, I think they correspond 
with those of all parties who have studied the question. 

I think that from twenty to twenty-four gallons per 
head per diem should be given to afford each house ;a 
sufficient supply ; now they have not so much as seven 
and a half gallons per diem, I should think. 

11683. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do you think the water 
ought to flow as' high as the tops of the houses without 
a force pump ? — In certain portions of Belfast, with the 
present resources, it could not be supplied ; but I have 
stated that all the houses should have the water at high 
pressure all the year round : by high pressure on the 
main, water can be thrown to the- top of the highest 
house in town. I would hazard the opinion, that the 
parties who are opposing the getting of additional 
powers are standing in their own light, and in the way 
of the progress of Belfast materially. 

11684. Mr. Copinger. — You consider it is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the town ? — It is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the town. I went upon 
the Water Board for the purpose of doing the town a 
service, but finding that the town had misconceived 
notions regarding those matters, I felt it my duty not 
to hold the position any longer when I could not be of 
any use. If the town had consented to give additional 
powers I would have worked with the Board, but I 
found it was impracticable to convince wrong-headed 
people as they were, in my opinion. 

11685. Mr. Hitchcock. — Was it during the time you 
were Water Commissioner that an application was 
made, by negotiation, with Mr. Howie? — It was. 

11686. Have you formed any opinion, Dr. Browne, 

as to whether a uniform rating would be beneficial ? 

Well, I do not think it would. 

11687. Why do you think it would not? — I think 
the larger proprietors are larger users of the water, and 
should pay the larger sum. 

11688. A uniform rating, in your opinion, would not 
be judicious ? — No. I think that those who have small 
houses are, probably, the least able to pay. 

11689. Do you think if all the taxes were joined 
together, and there were a uniform single collection, it 
would be beneficial ? — I am very doubtful of it. 

11690. Dr. Browne, from your knowledge, as a Water 
Commissioner, and otherwise, do you think that, if they 
had more powers to enable them to give a supply of 
water, they would give general satisfaction to the town 
without any change in the body ? — I do not see why 
they should not. The town has it in its own power to 
select a proper class of men to put on the Board ; and if 
it does not select individuals who will do their duty, it 
has the power of putting them out. 

1 1691. Will you tell what are the duties of the Water 
Commissioners?— They meet once a week. 

11692. What do they do when they meet? — First, 
the minutes are read ; they take up all matters arising 
out of them ; dispose of applications and reports of 
their own officers. They are generally occupied from 
eleven o’clock, sharp, until three. During the time I 
was a Commissioner they attended very regularly, cer- 
tainly, averaging more than once a-week. 

11693. Were the matters brought before them such 
as required not only local knowledge, but skill, as it 
were, to know whether the complaints or applications 
■which were made should be .yielded to or not ? — .Oh, cer- 
tainly ; and they very often required the advice of the 
senior Commissioners to keep them clear. I was kept 
right myself by taking the advice of Mr. Cameron. 

11694. Mr. Major. — To acquire a sufficient know- 
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ledge of the Board as a junior Commissioner, how long 
do you suppose it would require before a man would be 
perfectly competent to discharge all the duties, supposing 
him to be a very smart man ? — A very smart man, I 
think, could pick up quite enough in two or three months 
to enable him to do the business satisfactorily. 

11695. In fourteen or fifteen meetings ? — That should 
do. If he thought fit to acquire information, he must 
look into the Acts of Parliament and see the minutes ; 
and, if he is ignorant on any point, let him see the entry. 

11696. Could he do that in two months? — In half 
the time, I should say. 

11697. The Commissioners are elected for five years? 
— Yes. 

in 698. It is objected that there are continuous changes 
in the Council ; now, if the knowledge of the Com- 
missioners could be acquired in two months, such as you 
mention, would you be of opinion that that would be a 
reason for not consolidating them? — .No; I do not see 
any reason in that for not consolidating them. The 
reason I give is simply this : I do not think that a Com- 
mittee of the Town Council could so efficiently perform 
the duties of the Water Commissioners, more from want 
of time than from want of knowledge. 

11699. You do not think a Committee of the Council 
would give their time as punctually? — So far as I know 
of the working of the two bodies, I do not think they 
would. 

11700. How many members of the Water Commission 
are there ? — Ten. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1-1701. You would not allow the householders to pay 
for water to be given to manufacturers?— No ; certainly 
not. 

11702. Do not you know that they have a very strong 
objection to do so? — I think it is a very just objection. 

11703. Do you consider that manufacturers who re- 
quire water as a raw material, the same as cotton, are 
anxious to have it a low price at the expense of the 
householders ? — I am not aware of that. 

11704. Suppose a manufacturer requires water as he 
requires cotton or pig-iron for manufacturing purposes, 
do not you think he should, have it supplied like other 
articles ? — -Unquestionably ; andcliarged for accordingly. 

11705. And should only get. a supply, if the public 
can conveniently give a supply for that purpose? -It 
should be first supplied for domestic purposes. 

11706. Suppose there were no surplus, do you think 
it would be a hardship to say to the manufacturers, “We 
have no surplus ; you must buy water from other pro- 
prietors?” — I should think you must have said so all 
along. 

11.707. Do you hold that the community of house- 
holders are not entitled to take into consideration the 
wants of manufacturers with regard to water? — I think 
every householder ought to take into consideration 
every thing that is for the benefit of the community in 
which he lives. 

11708. If it be consistent with their own interests? 
— Personal interest should merge iu the public interest. 

11709. Mr. Copinger. — Is it not a fact that house- 
holders in Belfast depend altogether upon the manufac- 
turers ; that they would not be any thing but for the 
manufacturers ? — They would be nothing but for them. 

I must say when the householders oppose the progress 
of the manufacturers, they are actually extinguishing 
themselves. 

11710. Do you think that if there were a proper 
supply of water for trade purposes, and merchants and 
manufacturers required a very large quantity of it, that 
they ought to pay more than a person who only gets his 
water for an hour every day in the week, and' has it 
continuously ? —I think they should pay in proportion 
to what they get. If they take 1,000 gallons they should 
pay in proportion ; but, if it goes up to 10,000 gallons, 
there should be a little reduction in their favour. 

11711. Would, not that be very difficult to estimate 
accurately ? : — If we had a supply for manufacturing pur- 
poses in Belfast there is no doubt whatever that a great 
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would be measured as such. 

11712. Is it not possible to have the water given to P r - Samuel 
houses which would be rated at an equal rate for so Browne - R;N - 
many hours in the day, and to pay an equal rate ; and 
if a manufacturer took it who would require it every 
hour in the twenty-four, to put a heavier price -upon it? 

— But I do not agree that any house should be supplied 
merely a few hours in the day. They should have a 
continuous supply ; and, it appears from evidence taken 
by the House of Commons, that it is perfectly clear that 
a continuous supply is less destructive to the material 
than an intermittent. 

11713. Do you mean that water should pass through 
a meter like gas ? — Yes ; the manufacturer should pay a 
certain rate. 

11714. Is it possible that you can measure it accu- 
rately as it passes through a meter ? — I think it goes 
pretty accurately so far as I can see, about the works 
and other places where large meters are used. 

11715. Mr. Rea . — Suppose the project was carried 
out, how much do you believe the taxation" of Belfast 
would be increased?— I think the calculation of Mr. 

Adam Duffin is, that in a very short time, the taxes, in- 
stead of being increased, would be decreased, from the 
fact of the quantity of water that must be supplied for 
manufacturing purposes. Several of the leading manu- 
facturers would give any reasonable sum for a good 
supply. 

11716. Mr. Major — The demand would be so great 
as to diminish the expenses ? — Yes ; the more that would 
be sold, the less would be the tax upon individual house- 
holders. 

11717. Mr. Copinger.- Are there no means, by reser- 
voirs covered in, to keep the water in such a state as to 
be fit for manufacturing purposes?— They must have a 
continuous supply for condensing ; where the water is 
used over and over again it becomes too hot, and will 
not condense the steam. 

11718. Mr. Am. — Have not some people ascertained 
it to be a fact, that by this magnificent scheme of yours, 
the taxation of Belfast would possibly be increased one 
shilling or eighteen pence in the pound ?— I heard it 
stated, but I do not credit the statement. 

11719. Did: you ever see any single scheme where 
you did not find that taxation was increased ?— I know 
very little about either taxation or schemes. 

11720. Are you aware that Belfast happens to have 
the advantage of being one of the most heavily taxed 
towns in the British Empire ?— I do not believe any 
such thing. 

11721. Do you know any place that exceeds the total 
taxation of Belfast ? — I can only speak for myself ; my 

taxes* 8 £50 ’ and 1 Pay ’ 1 tllillk ’ £U 10i '- or £15 for ail 
11722. Do you know what you are valued at ?— £48 
I think, for poor-law purposes. 

11723. With regard to that idea of yours, of putting 
water into every dwelling house, how would you accom- 
plish that?— As easily as you can put it into one house 
you can put it into all, if you had water enough. 

11724. Do you mean to say you would compel the 
landlords to do it?— Most unquestionably; I think the 
landlords should be compelled to put it into every honse. 

If a man likes to invest bis money in houses, lie has no 
right not to give every convenience to his tenants 
11725. Would you compel the landlords toput- water 
at high pressure into every house in Hudson’s entry?— 

I would; and it would be cheaper for the Water Com- 
missioners, if they had enough, to give that, than to give 
an intermittent supply, 

11726. Have you any idea of what it would cost the 
owners of property in town, if they were compelled to 
put it into houses which have none already ?— Not so 
much as may be supposed. In new houses it would cost 
nothing additional, because they would not have to put 
up cisterns, but simply pipes and cocks. 

11727. Do you know that the landlords would-be very 
unwilling ?— Very unwilling to do what would be for 
their own interests and the interests of the public I 
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think if it were desirable for the interests of the public, 
no financial difficulty should be allowed to stand in the 
way of what would be essential for the public, essential 
for the health of the people, and essential for their in- 

11728. Do not you know that the common sense of the 
community has clearly ascertained that the project is 
not desirable ? — There is a great difference between an 
immediate and a prospective benefit. The immediate 
may not be very visible, but the prospective is very 
clear. . 

11729. Do not you think, although it is very undesir- 
able that people should live in such wretched habitations, 
yet it cannot well be helped, and doctors cannot have 
these sanitary projects carried out ? — The greater mis- 
fortune for the public, and benefit for doctors. 



11730. Mr. Carry . — You heard a calculation that it 
would reduce the rates! — Yes. 

11731. Are you not aware that not one of those cal- 
culations of Mr. Duffin were correct? — I believe there 
were two or three small matters of no importance which 
were not correct. 

11732. Are you not aware that there was not one 
that I did not smash up at the time ?— I believe very 
few men could smash up Mr. Duffin’s figures ; it was a 
mere fractional error. 

11733. Mr. Cameron. — Mr. Corry mentioned that he 
had this morning seen issuing from the Fountain-ville, 
Monday’s well, and Beehive springs, very delightful 
water; were any of the waters you alluded to water that 
emerged, from the grave-yard at the poor house ? — One 
of them is. 



Robert Lindsay, Esq., examined by Mr. Macdonogb. 



11734. Mr. Lindsay, have you beeu a member of the 
Board of Water Commissioners? — I was a Water Com- 
missioner for one year. 

11735. When was that?— I think in the year 1 So2. 

1 1 736. Were you acquainted with the details of the 
business connected with the Board ? — I was, I consider, 
thoroughly acquainted with them. 

11737. The Corporation, after much deliberation have 
said, that there ought to be an amalgamation, and said 
so on public grounds. Will you be good enough to in- 
form the Commissioners what your idea is on that sub- 
ject; whether in your opinion and on public grounds 
"there is any necessity for the two Boards ? — In the view 
of the Corporation, there is no necessity for the two 
Boards. I only speak for the majority. 

Mr. Copinf/er . — State the view that you have upon 
the subject. 

11738. Mr. Macdonogh. — First, as to the necessity 
for the two Boards?— In the first place, their opinion is, 
that the Corporation could in addition to their present 
duties attend to the duties of the Water Board ; and 
my own opinion is that it would tend to greater unity 
of action. The affairs of the W'ater Board and those. of 
the Town Council, although different, yet are partly 
similar in kind or of an analogous character ; and I 
think it would be very advantageous if they were ad- 
ministered by the same Board ; they could then carry 
out schemes with a unity of purpose which otherwise 
they could not. 

11739. They are of an analogous character with 
paving and lighting, and the arrangement would be for 
the convenience of the inhabitants? — There is one small 
point which will illustrate the matter. The fire plugs 
are under the care of the Water Commissioners; and 
when there is a fire it requires two sets of officers to be 
brought to the spot in order to get the plugs opened 
and the fire engines set in motion. That might be 
obviated. 

11740. Then upon the breaking out ol a fire, the 
corporate officers have to consult with the others? It 
requires the water turnkeys to be sent for to open the 
plugs. . . 

11741. Now, you yourself were practically acquainted 
with the duties of the W r ater Board ?— Yes. 

11742. Do you see such a dissimilarity in their 
character as to prevent a union ? — There is no dissimi- 
larity. All that can be said is this, that the affairs of 
the Water Board have a great deal of details connected 
with them, and would require an efficient Committee to 
attend to them ; but I think that such a Committee 
would be easily found in the Council. Ill fact for a 
considerable period members of the Water Board were 
members of the Council ; that is still the case to some 

11743. Mr. Copinger. — How do the two Boards man- 
age as to the ripping up of the streets ? — I believe that 
the Water Board have now got power to open the 
streets and place their pipes irrespective of the Town 
Council. They do not require their authority. 

1 1744. Do they repair them after opening ? — I think 



that the Water Commissioners are bound to repair them 
properly. 

11745. Has any difference ever arisen between the 
two Boards as to the putting of the streets into the 
same state that they were in before they were opened? — 

I am not aware that aDy difference has arisen. I think 
that the two Boards have acted in a very friendly spirit 
towards each other. They have gone on harmoniously. 

I think they were always disposed to be as cordial to 
each other as possible. 

11746. Mr .Macdonogh You do not come here, Mr. 

Lindsay, in any respect adverse to the Water Commis- 
sioners ? — Certainly not ; my opinion is favourable to 
the Water Commissioners. 

11747. Mr. Major. — Suppose that an accident hap- 
pened with respect to the supply of water, and that it 
were necessary to break up the streets, would it not be 
necessary to apply to the Town Council for leave to do 
so ? —No, sir ; the statute gives them power. 

11748. Mr. Macdonogh. — Would you inform the Com- 
missioners what the duration of office is in each of these 
two bodies. One, I believe, is five years? — Each of the 
Water Commissioners is elected for five years, and each 
member of the Town Council is elected for only three 
years. But there is another great difference : under the 
Water Act each ward has only the privilege of electing 
a member once in five years ; but, under the Municipal 
Act, each ward has the power of electing a . member 
every year. On the Water Board there is only an elec- 
tion in each ward once in five years. 

11749. Now, Mr. Lindsay, have you been enabled to 
form any conclusion as to the opinion of the majority of 
the rate-payers in reference to the proposed transference 
of the powers of the Water Commissioners to the Town 
Council ? — I believe that public opinion is decidedly 
in favour of the two Boards being amalgamated. 

11750. When you speak of public opinion, do you 
speak of the opinion of the majority of the rate-payers 
— the persons most immediately interested ? — I refer to 
that portion of the public which I think is entitled to 
give a tone to public opinion — the intelligence and re- 
spectability of the community. 

11751. Are you aware of any advantageous result of 
this amalgamation, and would you indicate some : are 
you aware whether it would facilitate the powers for 
obtaining a further supply of water : have you any 
opinion as to that ? — I have. There can be no second 
opinion upon it; I think that it would very much con- 
duce to that end. 

11752. You think that the representations of a great 
municipal council, representing such a town as Belfast, 
would be more likely to be attended with success ? — I 
do. The Corporation is more representative in its cha- 
racter ; it is elected by a large constituency, and would 
be more likely to coutain representatives of all the 
various interests of which the town is composed ; and 
from its greater number I think it is entitled to greater 
weight in the minds of ithe inhabitants, and its recom- 
mendation would have greater weight than those of a 
small body like the Water Board. 
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11753. Do you mean with the Legislature as well as 
with the public at large ? — Well, I think, with the 
Legislature the Municipal Corporation would be looked 
upon as naturally representing all the town ; whereas 
the Water Board would only be a local body. But it is 
not the Legislature that I allude to ; I allude to the 
feeling of the inhabitants. 

11754. Would you inform the Commissioners whether 
the transfer would be attended with economy, by lessen- 
ing the charge for the collection of the rates ? — Yes, it 
would be attended with economy in one or two respects. 

11755. Mention the particulars. — If the two boards 
were amalgamated the taxes would be collected by the 
same individual, and being larger in amount he could 
afford to take a less poundage. The police-rate is col- 
lected at present for l\d. in the pound. The Water 
Board — and I do not think they pay too much — pay 
3d. ; but if the two were collected by the same person 
he could afford to do it for 1 \d., or less. There is 
another point, I think, of objection, too, though it is a 
small thing : I think that if the Commissioners’ salary 
were taken away it would be very advantageous to the 
public. 

11756. You think that the persons who represent 
public interests should not be paid in that way? — I do; 
I think that the whole genius of the constitution is 
against such payments ; it is too small and too large. 
If payment is recommended it should be of a higher 
character. I think that if persons are compelled by 
law to act as Jurors and Town Councillors without pay- 
ment, the Water Commissioners should serve also with- 
out payment. 

11757. Now, would this transfer tend to uniformity 
in the collection of the rates ? — It certainly would. By 
an arrangement made two or three years ago in the 
Council, the same collectors were appointed to collect 
the police- rate and the borough-rate, and I think that 
that has worked well ; and if the Water Board came 
under the control of the Council, and that the water- 
rate were added to the police-rate and the borough-rate, 
it would simplify the matter very much. 

11758. Would you inform the Commissioners what 
your opinion is as to the uniform collection of rates : 
first, as to the uniform rate, and then as to the uniform 
collection ?— As regards the uniform rating, especially 
as to the water, I think that there should not be a dif- 
ferential rate at all ; because I think that every person 
should pay for what he gets, and you might as well 
give soap free as give water free. I am an advocate for 
the poor being attended to ; but I think that they are 
sufficiently attended to by supplying them with foun- 
tains which are opened by the Commissioners, and 
from which they can derive such supplies as are neces- 
sary ; but, as regards householders, I cannot see why 
any householder should get water at a lesser rate than 
another. I think it is unfair and prejudicial to the 
public interests. 

11759. Now, as to the uniform collection of rates, what 
is your opinion ?— I have been an advocate for the 
uniform collection of rates for some time. I would be an 
advocate for the Dublin system somewhat modified. 

11760. What modification would you suggest ?— I 
think they pay too much ; they pay two and a-half 
■Per cent., and some little addition. I think that it 
could be done for something less in Belfast. 

lit 61. Mr. Major. — But the principle you approve 
of?— I approve of the principle. There is one ad- 
vantage ir. Dublin with respect to the taxes, that where 
parties wish it, the taxes are collected in a bulk, quar- 
terly or half-yearly, so that parties can thus have an 
opportunity of paying at such time as suits their own 
convenience. I have no doubt but that that would be felt 
to be a very great relief by many householders in Belfast. 

11762. What is your idea, Mr. Lindsay, as to whether 
a further supply of water, both for domestic and manu- 
facturing purposes, is necessary?— I am decidedly of 
opinion that a very large supply of water is only a 
question of time ; I consider that a further supply of 
water is essential to the welfare of the town. I have' 
read Mr. Bateman’s pamphlet very carefully, and fully 
agree with his opinions upon the subject. 



11763. Has it come within your own knowledge 
that there is any deficiency in the supply of water 
to the town ? — Oh, yes. When I was a Commis- 
sioner, an application was made by a firm in Ballyma- 
carrett for water to commence the manufacture of soda 
ash and alkali ; but the Board having no supply of water 
to spare were obliged to refuse it. 

11764. Mr. Copinger. — They were not bound to give 
it ? — That was not the reason. It was refused because 
the Commissioners bad not then the supply. 

11765. Mr. Macdonogh — Do you know any other 

instance — the Fleetwood steamers, for example ? The 

Fleetwood steamers have been in the habit of getting a 
supply of water for their cabins ; and the supply was 
once withdrawn, I recollect, for the same cause. I be- 
lieve they have obtained it again. During my time at 
the Board there were two sources of supply, one low and 
the other high pressure. The low supply only rose to 
the height of a kitchen, but the high supply would rise 
to any height you wished ; and there were very great 
efforts by all parties to get the water from the high sup- 
ply, which the Commissioners at the time refused, from 
the shortness of their supply. Great complaints were 
made about it. 

11766. Can you inform the Commissioners whether 
the supply of water which is now received is ample for 
the wants of the town ?— The supply of water at the 
present moment is more ample than it was two or three 
years ago ; but that proceeds from what I must term an 
accidental cause. It is not at all ample in the sense I 
would call ample. It is ample for household purposes, 
but it is not ample for general purposes, nor ample for 
sanitary purposes, for flushing sewers nor for the sup- 
ply of manufacturing firms ; and what is supplied I 
consider greatly too dear. I made a calculation in con- 
sequence of an observation which dropped from Mr. 
Rea, the meaning of which was that householders were 
charged a high price for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
From my observation the reverse is the fact. Taking 
the supply of water, as Dr. Browne estimated it, at 
900,000 gallons per day, that would make 328,000,000 
in the year ; and I find that the Water Commissioners’ 
price varies from 6tf. to 14 d. per 1,000 gallons, and the 
average price is 10<£. Calculating the whole it amounts 
to £13,638. In that they receive for rates £6,000, and 
£2,000 for specials ; and the result of the calculation 
is, that manufacturers are charged for specials double 
in proportion to what householders are charged. 

11767. You think that an unjust principle ? — I think 
it is an unjust principle, because it must be an immense 
advantage to the town to promote manufactures. 

11768. The prosperity of the manufacturers reacts 
upon the householders ? — Of course. 

11769. And you think that it is an obstruction to 
the material prosperity of the town ? — There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. The great manufacturers re- 
quire a supply of water. Every thing in the shape of 
steam requires water, more or less. The machinery 
used by chandlers, bakers, founders — in fact, every thine 
that is moved by steam. I should also say that the 
mill-owners require a very large supply, and it is of 
very great importance that they should get it at a 
moderate price. They have to compete with the manu- 
facturers of Glasgow and Manchester; and that they 
should get it at moderate prices, I think, would be of 
immense importance to the manufacturing interests of 
the town. 

11770. Mr. Copinger. — Is water also used in spinning? 
—Yes ; in each flax-mill they draw the thread through 
water, and they are obliged to use pure water for the 
purpose ; and they also use water for their works. 

11771. Mr. Macdonogh. — In short, you are of opinion 
that a large additional supply of water is required for 
the town of Belfast? — I think it would be a very great 
advantage to have three or four times the present^sup- 
ply ; for, as I said before, Hook upon the present supply 
as not to be depended upon. It is precarious. I must 
explain that the principal supply conies from what is 
designated the Cars-gleu river. The Commissioners, by 
Act of Parliament, have only the overflow of that, river. 
Whether there is any overflow except in extreme floods 
3 C 
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Sept. 21 , 1858 . depends upon one circumstance wholly,— —whether Mr. 

’ Howie chooses to use the water to drive liis large wheel, 

Robert or whether he chooses to content himself with steam. I 
Lindsay, Esq. have it from Mr . Howie himself that that makes all the 
difference. 

11772. Mr. Copin ger. — He has a water-wheel? — In 
the premises which he has in his possession, he has a 
large water-wheel. That was the wheel that was ori- 
ginally employed to drive the works, but steam has 
since been added. There has been a great deal of con- 
tention about those waters. There are a great many 
mills below Mr. Howie which use the water. 

11773. How: is it by wheels or by steam 1— -By 
both, sir. Mr. Cunningham has a wheel, and others re- 
quire the water for general purposes. They claim to 
have vested rights there, and actions have been threat- 
ened, to my own knowledge, against Mr. Howie, because 
there was a controversy as to making an agreement 
with Mr. Howie ; and I believe that he was disposed 
to have accommodated the Water Commissioners as far 
as he could. 

11774. Is there a flour-mill on the stream ?— Mr. 
Alexander’s flour-mill is wrought by the same sort of 
wheel as Mr. Howie’s. They have very large and im- 
portant interests in the water, and have, to my own 
knowledge, gone to very great costs in law and other- 
wise, to vindicate their right to it. 

11775. Mr. Macdonogh. — You, who have had so large 
experience in the general working of the Water Board, 
being Commissioner for the time you have stated, can 
you say whether there is any difficulty in the Town 
Council’s carrying out the objects and purposes of the 



Water Commissioners ?— I do not see that there is any 
difficulty for a moment. 

11776. You say that there is a complication in their 
different scales of rating. You know that ?— Yes. 

11777. Are you of opinion that there should be some 
uniform system of rating adopted? — That difficulty will 
be done away with so far as the valuation is concerned, 
by Griffith’s valuation, which will be compulsory. 

1 1778. There will then be one standard of value and 
no private valuations for the future ? — Yes. 

11779. Mr. Major. — You think that the matter is 
perfectly practical, and would not be attended with any 
public inconvenience ? — I think that it does not admit 
of controversy ; that it is perfectly practical. I believe 
that it would be a popular measure with the town. 

11780. Mr. Copinger.— Do you not believe that the 
inhabitants ofBallymacarrett should have water supplied 
to them for domestic purposes ? — They should, in my 
opinion ; but they would be very glad to get the water 
if they could get it for nothing. That is a great reason 
that it has not been given, because they have not asked 
for it. 

11781. You know your powers with respect to the 
paving and lighting of Ballymacarrett ? — I do. 

11782. Do you not think that it would he advisable 
to apply those powers to Ballymacarrett? — I think it 
would be an immense benefit to Ballymacarrett to apply 
those powers ; though I think it would be a great ex- 
pense to the inside borough ; but on public grounds, I 
am of opinion that it would be an immense benefit. 

11783. Is it not in immediate proximity to Belfast? 
— It is part and parcel of it. 
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A deputation from the Belfast Charitable Society 
here appeared before the Commissioners, in reference to 
a summons issued on the application of Captain Dyer, 
to produce their books and accounts. The deputation 
consisted of the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke, Rev. Mr. Bruce, John Clarke, esq,, J.P., 
and Adam J. Macrory, esq., solicitor. 

The Rev. Mr. Bruce stated, that a special meeting 
of the Committee had been held that morning, and that 
a resolution had been passed, to the effect that there was 
no power given to the Royal Commissioners to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the Belfast Charitable Society ; that 
they did not object to the powers of the Commissioners 
from any unwillingness to have a strict inquiry into 
their affairs, and that they were prepared to give the 
fullest information to any subscriber who wished for it, 
but that neither Captain Dyer nor any one else had 
ever made such an application. He further stated, that 
the £800 per year, paid to the Charitable Society by the 



Water Commissioners, was merely a charge upon the 
water rates, in consideration of property handed over 
to them. 

Mr. Major read the case that had been put in by 
Captain Dyer, and explained that the Commissioners 
would not inquire, into the internal working of the 
Society or how the money was expended ; but they 
found a charge of £800 a-year on the water rates, and 
if they thought that the proposed amalgamation should 
take place, some recommendation would have to be 
made as to the way in which that sum should be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. Copinger suggested that some formal evidence 
should be produced, of the consideration that had been 
given for the £800 a-year, so that it might be provided 
for in case any changes took place. 

Captain Dyer then withdrew his case, and the depu- 
tation withdrew. 
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Robert Lindsay, Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



11784. Mr. Lindsay, you say you consider that the 
two Boards should be consolidated, and that there is no 
necessity for more than one ? — There is no necessity for 
more than one. 

11785. Do you mean that the Water Board should be 
altogether abolished. Is that your plan? — You may 
call it that. I mean that its duties should be transferred 
to the Town Council. 

11786. Mr. Macdonogh. — And its liabilities, of 
course ? — Yes. 

11787. Mr. Hitchcock. — Then, is it your opinion that 
the Water Board should be altogether abolished, or do 
you mean that it should be embodied — that is, that the 
Water Board should be made part and parcel of the 
Towu Council. Is that what you mean ? — No, it is not. 
There are difficulties in the way of having them made 
part and parcel of the Town Council, which, in my mind, 
are insuperable. It would require an alteration of the 
Municipal Act to do so. I would have no objection to 
have it done, if it were capable of being done, because 
the Commissioners would make very good Town Coun- 



cillors ; but in my answer I did not mean that they 
should be incorporated. 

11788. Did you mean, then, that the duties of all the 
Boards should be done in the present Council of forty 
members, or do you mean that ten more should be 
added ? — That it should be done by the forty members. 

11789. Do you mean that all the property of the 
Water Commissioners — this £8,000 a-year — should he 
handed over to be collected by the Town Council ? — Yes. 

11790. And with respect to the £800 a-year which 
you have just heard of, that they should become the 
purses for that? — I take for granted that the £800. 
a-year will be properly secured by the transfer, to the 
satisfaction of the parties to whom it is due. 

11791. Is that £800 a-year, in your mind, to be 
placed above or below the £283,000 ? — The only man- 
ner in which I would do it would be to make it a charge 
upon the corporate property. I would just leave it 
where it is. 

11792. You would keep the account separate and 
distinct ? — I would. 
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1 17 93. You mean, then, that the business of the Water 
Board should be managed by a Committee ? — 'Yes ; by 
a proper Committee. 

11794. A Committee of your body ? — Yes. 

11795. You say that it was the opinion of the Corpo- 
ration that that amalgamation should take place ? — 
Yes ; that was the opinion of the majority. 

11796. You would not say of the whole? — No, not 
of the whole. 

11797. How many were there present at the meet- 
ing ? — I think there were seventeen. 

11798. Then it is the majority of seventeen you speak 
of? — Yes. 1 think they fairly represent the opinions 
of the remainder. 

11799. Mr. Major . — Would the majority constitute a 
majority of the whole Corporation ? — There are forty 
members of the whole body. 

11800. Mr. Hitchcock — Were there not some dissen- 
tients in that seventeen ? — I believe that there were only 
two. 

11801. Mr. Copinger . — You give those as the senti- 
ments of the fifteen ? — The meeting was called for a 
special purpose, and, I think, it fairly represented the 
opinions of the Corporation. 

11802. Mr. Hitchcock . — You say that the fire-plugs 
and the Water Brigade are placed in different hands, 
and that it is necessary to have the Turn-cock present 
when the water is to be got at ? — The fire-plugs are 
under the control of the Water Board. 

11803. Is not the Turn-cock one of your officers, and 
does he not actually live on your premises ? — That may 
be the case, for aught I know. 

11804. Is it not the fact? — I do not know the fact. 
There may be a mutual arrangement. I said that the 
two Boards endeavoured to act harmoniously with each 
other. 

11805. You said that the one body was elected for 
five years and the other for three years ? — Yes. 

11806. Is not a portion of your body — the Aldermen 
— elected for six years ? — Yes ; ten of the forty ; but I 
am not sure that that is right. 

11807. You think that they should not be so elected ? 
— If I had the construction of the Act, very likely I 
would make it different in that respect. 

11808. You also speak about economy. You are 
aware that only three per cent, is paid by the Water 
Commissioners for their collection ? — Yes. 

11809. Now, for the borough-rate you pay five per 
cent. ? — Yes ; but that is only owing to the tax being 
small in amount, and the collectors having to collect it 
from a number of persons, from 20,000 people. 

11810. Is it not the fact that your police collectors 
are unable to collect the rate, and that they are obliged 
to employ assistants, even for the present rate. Is not 
that the fact ? — I do not believe it is the fact. It is the 
first I ever heard of it. 

11811. Now, you think that the forty members will 
discharge, not only their present duties, but the addi- 
tional duties of the Water Commissioners ? — I think 
that they are quite capable of discharging them. 

11812. Is this the fact, as to the attendance at the 
various meetings, that not more than one-third of the 
wholeCouncil give any attention whatever to the business 
of the Corporation ? — I do not know that to be the fact; 
but if it has been the case recently, it is owing to the 
confusion that has been created in town by the Chancery 
proceedings. 

11813. But is it the fact, or is it not, that only one- 
third of the members give any attention whatever to' 
the business ? — I do not know it to be the fact. 

11814. Is it not the fact that it is very difficult to 
get members — to induce persons to become members of 
your body ? — Latterly, but not formerly. 

11815. Is it the fact that there is any difficulty in 
getting members of the Water Board ? — I cannot say 
that there is a difficulty now, but there was a difficulty. 

11816. As to what you say about economy in the 
collection, would not that be entirely removed by ap- 
pointing a Collector-General of all taxes, whether water 
tax or other taxes ? — So far as the collection of the rates 
is concerned, that would be removed. 



11817. You said, awhile ago, that where a large sum 
was to be collected, the collector’s per centage would 
be less ? — Yes. 

11818. If there was a Collector-General, would not 
that obviate the difficulty, without transferring one 
Board to the other ? — It would. 

11819. You also state that if your Board were con- 
solidated with our Board, you would have greater faci- 
lities as to money ? — I think I did not speak any thing 
about money. 

11820. Or, as to getting a greater supply of water ? 
— What I said had reference, not to money, but to the 
greater supply of water. 

11821. You think that by joining these two Boards 
together, you would be able to get a greater supply of 
water? — 1 said that if the affairs of the Water Board 
were in the hands of the Council, there would be less 
difficulty in obtaining parliamentary powers for the 
greater supply of water than the Water Board would 
have. 

11822. That is in consequence of the good character 
of the Corporation ? — I say nothing of their character, 
but I speak of what I believe to be the fact. 

11823. They have such influence in Parliament, that 
they would be enabled to obtain any sum that was 
required for the further supply of water, if the Water 
Board were united with your body ? — I did not speak 
of the Water Commissioners being united with the Town 
Council. 

1 1 824. What do you mean, then ? — I told you already 
what I meant, that the powers, duties, and liabilities, of 
the one Board should be transferred to the other. 

11825. Did you not say that one of the advantages 
would be, if you were united, that our body with yours 
would get money easier ? — I did not say money, but 
powers. 

11826. What powers do you allude to? — I allude to 
the powers of taking land and erecting reservoirs, and I 
looked to the parliamentary powers for a further supply 
of water. 

11827. Do you mean to say that the Water Com- 
missioners would have greater means of obtaining those 
by being united to the Corporation ? — I did not speak of 
their being united to the Corporation. 

11828. You think that the Water Commissioners 
have a difficulty in obtaining more powers for the 
supply of water, which difficulty would be obviated if 
they were united to the Town Council ?— I think that 
the Corporation, if further powers are required for a 
greater supply of water, would have a better chance 
of obtaining them than the Water Board. 

11829. Do you consider that a Board, consisting of 
ten gentlemen who have only the one duty to discharge, 
would not do it more efficiently than it would be done 
if added to the Town Council, which has multifarious 
duties to discharge? — Ido not think there would be any 
difficulty in the Town Council discharging the duties. 

1 1830. Do you not think that they would be more 
efficiently managed by a small body of ten, who have 
nothing else to do, than they would be if they were 
merged in your body ? — As an abstract opinion, ten in- 
dividuals who have nothing to do but one thing, and do 
their duty faithfully, are more likely to do the duty 
well, than ten men with other things to attend to. 

11831. Do you think it would be expedient to have 
an amalgamation of the two bodies now, or when those 
difficulties, which I hope will soon be terminated, are 
over? — I am decidedly of opinion that if the difficulties 
of the Corporation were to continue, the Water Board 
would be better as they are ; and in all the opinions I 
have given, I have given them upon the assumption 
that the affairs would be settled, and the Corporation be 
restored to the position it had some few years ago. 

11832. As to Griffith’s valuation, do you not know 
that it cannot provide for the water taxation, as discri- 
minating between house property and the tenement 
rating, which would still require a separate valuation ? 
— What do you mean by tenements ? Probably you 
mean warehouses. 

11833. Warehouses, mills, and eveiy thing of that 
kind ; Griffith’s valuation does not provide for that? — 

3 C 2 
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I apprehend that Griffith’s valuation, where warehouses 
and dwelling houses are joined together, will value them 
as one tenement, and not make the distinction that you 
seek to have made, and which the Water Commissioners 
require to have made. 

11834. Is there not, at present, a separate valuation ? 

There is one rate upon warehouses, and another 

upon dwelling houses. The consequence is that there 
are now many interests in warehouses and dwelling 
houses that are joined, and the Water Commissioners 
require to have a separate valuation upon each, in order 
to strike a proper rate upon each. I do not think that 
in Griffith’s valuation provision is made for that separate 
valuation ; and it would be requisite, if the rating is to 
continue upon the present basis, that provision should 
be made to cure that defect. 

11835. Suppose shops and dwelling houses ; are not 
they rated separately 1-. — They are. 

11836. Griffith’s valuation does not provide for that ? 
—No. 

11837. Would not that place great difficulties in the 
way? — No difficulty in the way of the Council more 
than in the way of the Water Commissioners, because 
either of them would have to get that defect remedied. 
Griffith’s valuation is compulsory upon each body the 
same. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11838. Now, Mr. Lindsay, all your opinions are con- 
tingent upon the probability of a settlement of the entire 
municipal affairs of the borough, are they not? — The 
advantages which. I have pointed out would be vastly 
lessened, if not altogether destroyed, were the borough- 
to continue in its present condition. That is my opinion. 

11839. Well, I believe, that though, as an expert de- 
bater, trying to obtain asuccessful position foryour party, 
you might put this forward as a pretext, you would be 
the last man in Belfast who, upon your oath, would 
seriously swear before the Commissioners, that it would 
be desirable to merge the present Board of Water Com- 
missioners in the present Corporation. Would it not 
be most preposterous to think of merging the present 
Board of Water Commissioners with the present Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Belfast?— I do not think it would. 

11840. You think that it would be advisable to trans- 
fer the powers and the assets of that body to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, without providing for any change in 
the constitution of the Town Council? — So far as the 
present Corporation are concerned, I think they would 
take very good care of the water interests ; but I 
admit that, if the affairs were settled the advantages 
would be increased. 

11841. Mr. Lindsay, you do not answer the question 
directly, I will try you by a personal application. You 
are in the sewed muslin business extensively? — Tolerably. 

11S42. Have you got partners ? — Yes. 

11843. How would you like to be consolidated with 
the firm of J. and D. M ‘Donald ? — I should not like to 
be consolidated with them. I should not be long in 
the sewed muslin trade if I were. 

11844. Do you think your friend, Alderman Mullen, 
would like to consolidate his firm with Alderman 
Cuddy’s? — I suppose he would not. No person likes 
to be associated with misfortune. 

11845. Or insolvency? — Or insolvency. 

11846. What I want to know, Mr. Lindsay, is this, 
that, bad as the Water Board may be, they, not being 
one-tenth as bad as the Municipal Corporation, and 
being solvent, should they be consolidated with insol- 
vents ? — Do you apply to me the term insolvent. 

11847. In your corporate capacity? — Then I give 
it the flattest contradiction. I say it is a slander. 

11848. Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lindsay, that 
you, upon your oath, believe that the Belfast Muni- 
cipal Corporation is not truly denominated an insolveut 
body? — I say that the party who so denominates it 
must do so either ignorantly or viciously. 

11S19. Or both? — Or both. 

11850. I understand you then to say, that it is not 
insolvent ? — I do. 

11851. If it be so in technicality, is it not because 
I, by obtaining the injunction, have relieved it of 



£84,000 of its debt ? — Certainly not. I do not go, on 
this table, by technicality. 

11852. Was it ever insolvent, Mr. Lindsay? — Never, 
to my knowledge. 

11853. Will you tell me this, Mr. Lindsay: if you 
stopped payment, would you consider yourself insol- 
vent ? — Yes, if I stopped payment from inability to pay, 

I would. 

11854. Even although, in point of fact, your assets 
might have realized 30s. in the pound ? — No ; I would 
not call that insolvency. 

11855. You would not consider it insolvency pro 
tempore ? — No ; I think it is a wrong use of the term. 
What I mean by an insolvent is a person who is not 
able to pay 20s. in the pound. 

11856. Then the Corporation were not iusolvent 
wheu they stopped payment and declared to the Trea- 
surer, before the Chancery proceedings commenced, that 
they were unable to pay Mr. Pirrie £700 ? — It was not. 

11857. And it was not insolvent when Mr. Thomson 
refused to honour a cheque for that or any other pur- 
pose ? — I do not know that as a fact. 

11858. And it was not insolvent when three leading 
members refused to pay a promissory note for £500 to 
the Treasurer ? — 1 never heard of such a transaction. 

11859. On your oath, was it not driven into insol- 
vency by the section of the Act of 1853, which abolished 
the 4s. Gd. rating of the Act of 1845 ? — Certainly not. 

11S60. Did not Mr. Bates, before the Bill of 1850, 
when some of you were seeking to have a clause repeal- 
ing that rating power of 1845, tell you that you would 
break the back of the Bill if you persevered in doing 
any thing of the sort? — He never told me any thing of 
the sort, aud I do not believe that he told any one else. 

11861. Then the difference between us with regard 
to the insolvency of the Corporation, is only one as to 
whether it had 20s. in the pound at the time it stopped 
payment? — I believe it always had 20s. 

11862. On your oath, do you not know that you had 
no right whatever to calculate upon a surplus of police 
rates, over the rate which could be levied for the current 
year ? — Certainly not. 

11863. Mr. Lindsay, is not your entire calculation 
with regard to the solvency of the Corporation and that 
celebrated general surplus founded upon your opinion 
as to their right to calculate upon a surplus rate above 
what was required for police purposes, aud which they 
might levy on the property for annual revenue ? — It 
was calculated upon a surplus police rate as part of it. 

11864. But did you not know very well that you had 
not the power to levy the police rate, except for the 
purposes of the current year, and payment of the interest 
upon the £200,000 ? — I do not know that. 

11865. Were you of opinion, that you had a right to 
strike a rate to pay the interest on the illegal debt of 
£S4,000 ? — I think we were advised by the then Attor- 
ney-General, that such a payment would be legal. 

11866. When? — In October, 1854. 

11867. Do you not know now that it would be ille- 
gal?— There was a deputation of the Council sent up 
to Dublin, and they had a long interview with the late 
Attorney-General, and another learned counsel. The 
whole matter, every thing connected with the Corpora- 
tion management, and the expenses and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, were placed before these two gentlemen, and their 
opinion was, that we could apply the property and rates 
to the payment of the interest. 

11868. Could you give that opinion? — Yes. 

11869. How many of you were present at the inter- 
view ? — Three or four. 

11870. Who were they? — Mr. Bates was there, Mr. 
Lepper, and myself. I think there was another, but I 
forget. 

11871. Mr. Copinger Did you inform them upon 

that occasion of the gross amount that had been ex- 
pended? — Yes, and all the documents of the Corpora- 
tion that they had in their possession, were placed 
before those gentlemen. The scrip receipts, the form 
of the mortgage, the Acts of Parliament, our expenses, 
and every particular that we could think was necessary. 

11872. Mr. Rea . — And that invaluable opinion, was 
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it not upon an ex parte case ? — We went to be advised, 
and in order to be advised right, we placed the case 
before them as honestly as we could. 

11873. Was aDyperson present on behalf of the rate- 
payers to approve of the case, or correct your state- 
ments ? — Mr. Rea was not there. 

11874. Well, Mr. Lindsay, that great case was before 
the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, was it not 1 ? — 
I never heard that the Master of the Rolls pronounced 
any judgment. 

11875. He did, and held that you had no right to 
pay interest out of the rates for an illegal debt ? — I am 
not aware what he held. 

11876. On your oath, do you not know quite well 
that he granted an injunction to prevent your doing so ? 
— I believe he granted an injunction in reference to the 
land, and for other purposes that my memory will not 
serve me as to. 

11S77. To prevent the payment of interest on the 
illegal debt ? — It is quite possible, but I do not recollect. 

11878. The Lord Chancellor, I believe, although Mr. 
Fitzgerald did all he could to persuade him that it was 
right, took the liberty to inform Mr. Fitzgerald that 
the points were not arguable? — I do not think he told 
him that they were not arguable. 

11879. Do you not think that itwasavery clever thing 
to get the opinion of the Solicitor-General who was 
likely to be Attorney-General? — At that time there was 
not much likelihood of his being Attorney-General. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was selected wholly on account of his pro- 
fessional standing. 

11880. Tell me, Mr. Lindsay, who would do the busi- 
ness in pipes, and the furnishing of the accounts to the 
Water Board. If the powers were transferred would 
there not be- a large amount of iron required ? — I dare 
say, some iron would be required. 

11881. Well, now, I believe that so far the Water 
Commissioners have never, directly or s indirectly, sold 
goods to each other ? — Not as far as I know. 

11882. They never furnished accounts with false 
headings ? — If any irregularity of that sort took- place, 
it was without my knowledge. 

11883. The Water Commissioners never did so ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

11884. Are you serious in swearing that public 
opinion is decidedly in favour of the two Boards being 
amalgamated ? — I believe the majority of the public is 
in favour of it. 

11885. Do you not know very well, that when people 
are in favour of it, they always contemplate in such a 
case, the formation of an entirely new Board. If there 
was an amalgamation of the two Boards, should there 
not be an entirely new Board formed ? — So it seems you 
believe. 1 believe you form an opinion once a-week. 

11886. Do you think that you could select twenty 
men who would please one side of the town, if Mr. Dun- 
ville selected twenty men who would please the other. 
Ih case we agree to a settlement, do you think you 
could do that? — I have no desire to interfere in any 
such arrangement. 

118S7. Do you think you could pick the men to 
please one half of the town ? — I think it is the rate- 
payers that should pick them ; the matter is pertinent 
to the rate-payers. 

11888. Is it not a matter for the rate payers whether 
they will consent to incumber themselves with this il- 
legal debt ? — It is. 

11889. How is it to be done unless the rate- payers 
on both sides are pleased on both points? — I believe 
that the great majority of the rate-payers are in favour 
of assuming what you term the illegal debt. 

11890. Do you believe that this proposition, with re- 
gard to the amalgamation of the Boards, is the real ad- 
vantage or the real point at issue between the whole of 
us that the Commission has been sent down to settle? — 
I have given my opinion without reference to its effect. 

11891. You said that the Water Commissioners were 
far more likely to get further powers if amalgamated 
with the Municipal Corporation, and that Parliament 
would pay greater attention to them then ? — The Council 



would be more likely to get powers than theWater Com- ,Sep<.2i,l858. 
missioners. 

11892. Do you not anticipate a difficulty with regard Robert 
to the second reading of any bill reversing, upon the u 1 say ’ s<1 ' 
face of it, the decision of a Parliamentary Committee ? 

— I think if they go upon the merits of the case there 
can be no difficulty. 

11893. Do you not know very well that in place of 
doing the Water Commissioners any good whatever, 
either directly or indirectly, by going before Parliament, 
you will seriously prejudice them before the House of 
Commons ? — It is not my province to say what the 
House of Commons will do, or will not do ; I have 
given my opinion ; it is necessary, as I think, to go for 
further powers to supply the town with water, amf the 
Council are more likely to get those powers than the 
Water Commissioners. 

11894. You were present in the House of Commons 
in 1857?— Yes. 

11895. You did not think it expedient to put your- 
self in the box before the Committee ? — Well, all I can 
say is this, that I wrote out my own evidence, and was 
perfectly willing to be examined. 

11896. Counsel did not think it expedient? — There 
was a superabundance of evidence. 

11897. Is it from what you know of Parliament, Mr. 

Lindsay, that you swear that the Water Commissioners 
would be really advantaged by your assistance in get- 
ting a Bill, or by a Bill being promoted in your name ? 

— I have not spoken of having advantaged the Water 
Commissioners. 

11898. On your oath, from what occurred in your 
presence in 1857, and what you heard in 1858, do you 
not think that the Municipal Corporation, if they asked 
for increased powers, would not be even heard before 
Parliament? — I do not know that. 

11899. Now, with regard to the Collector-General, 
that was in the Bill of 1857 ? — It was. 

11900. It was abandoned ? — Yes. 

11901. That was part of the soft-padding put in ? — 

It was introduced into the Act, as we believe that it was 
in accordance with the wishes of the rate-payers ; and 
on my part, having gone to Dublin to investigate the 
matter. 

11902. It was not inserted in the Bill of 1858 ? — For 
the simple reason that the two Boards were not willing 
to have it passed. 

11903. With regard to the great advantage that the 
Water Commissioners derive from having the rates col- 
lected so cheaply, do you happen to know that the 
Water Commissioners have a two-penny rate which they 
have collected at three pence in the pound ? — They have 
their total rates collected at threepence. 

11904. And is not the two penny rate included? — 

Yes. It is very easily collected, because it is solely upon 
warehouses. 

11905. Do you happen to know that the Town Coun- 
cil pay five pence in the pound for the borough rate, 
which is only three pence ? — More frequently they get 
it at two pence. W e have a power of levying three pence. 

11906. Why do you pay five pence when the others 
get it for three pence ? — Because of the difficulty attend- 
ing on the collection ; it is difficult from the great num- 
ber of people, about 20,000, and. the very small sum 
extending over an immensely large district. 

11907. Would it not be easily managed when you 
appoint police-rate collectors and borough-rate collectors, 
to get them to collect the gross sum of the rates, for the 
poundage of the police rate? — You were a member of 
the Council present when that arrangement was made, 
and I have no recollection of your objecting. 

11908. Did you not suggest that they should jjay one 
shilling in the pound to the collectors of police rate, lest 
it should be perceived that in former years they had 
paid nine pence too much, and your own reduction from 
one shilling to three pence, would show that it was so ? 

— I would be sorry to think that the former Corporation 
or the present acted from any such motive. 

11909. The statement that I made, that you paid 
three pence for collecting the police rate, and one shil- 
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ling for not collecting the borough rate, i3 not true? — 
As you put it, on my oath, it is untrue. 

11910. Is it true or false, in the ordinary meaning of 
the language, that the Town Council of Belfast paid 
three pence for collecting the police rate, and one shil- 
ling for not collecting the borough rate ?- — There can be 
nothing more untrue. 

11911. You swear that % — I do, and as the result of 
investigation. 

11912. That is also true with regard to the non-attend- 
ance of the Town Council being caused by the Chancery 
proceedings. Do you not know, Mr. Lindsay, that their 
neglect of duty was so notorious that, in 1854, to the 
infinite satisfaction of the inhabitants, the Town Council 
of Belfast was designated the Marionette Company of 
Mr. John Bates? — It was one of your canards. 

11913. But did not the majority of those who were 
present approve of the canard, and think it was an ac- 
curate description ? — I think very few would approve of 
it, it was one of your figures of speech. 

11914. Were you at the meeting in the Commercial 
Buildings ? — I was at a meeting, but I do not know 
whether it is the one you allude to. 

11915. Well, do you not know that a great number 
of gentlemen, members of the Town Council from 1842 
up to a recent period, merely consented to hold their 
places to keep out others, upon the understanding that 
they should not have any thing to do with the duties ? 
— I do not know. 

11916. Was Mr. Macrory a member of the Water 
Board at the time you were connected with it ? — He 
was solicitor. 

11917. lie is not solicitor now ? — I do not know'tliat. 

11918. I suppose it would not take much to induce 
the Corporation to act upon your valuable suggestion 
with regard to abolishing the Water Commissioners and 
usurping their places. ' Are they very much set upon it ? 
— The Corporation were called together in consequence 
of an intimation falling from the Commissioners. The 



William Thomas Bristoe Lyons, Esq., 

11930. Mr. Lyons, I believe Mr. Howie’s water is 
vested in you ? — It is. 

11931. Is it practicable to get that water? — I should 
say not, except at a very heavy cost indeed. 

11932. Could you give an idea of what it would. cost ? 
— Something very large, indeed, because it belongs to • 
all the mills about. 

11933. Would it cost half amillion to get it ? — If not 
more. It would be a perfect impossibility. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11934. Mr. Lyons, you do not refer to the flood water 
that is of no service to all the mills during the winter? 
— No, I do not. 

11935. Would you be much surprised to find that I 
was not talking about Mr. Howie’s water at all? — You 
have a right to the overflow which the town has never 
got; for Mr. Howie has refused the right to the overflow 
for the purpose of extorting £500 a-year for what he 
has no right to. 

11936. Do you think, Mr. Lyons, that Mr. Howie 
improperly interfered with the bed of the river, and de- 
prived the Water Commissioners of that to which they 
have an unquestionable right ? — When he cannot use 
the water himself he opens the back sluice, and keeps 
his large wheel going until he makes the water run over 



thing was fairly discussed, and there was very great 
unanimity. They have no desire at all to attack the 
Water Board. I believe that the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Corporation is, that the Water Board did 
their duty very well ; but, upon public grounds, they 
have come to the conclusion they did. 

11919. Do you swear that upon your oath ? — I do. 

11920. Did you ever say any thing to any one in- 
consistent with that statement ? — I do not think I did. 

11921. Did you ever say any thing inconsistent with 
the statement that this movement of the Corporation 
was on public grounds only ? — I did not. The whole 
debate took place upon that basis last night. 

11922. But did you ever state that the movement 
was really for the purpose of better enabling the re- 
spondents to get a bill of indemnity for their breaches 
of trust, or any thing to that effect ?— I do not think I 
did. I think if I stated that, I stated what was untrue. 

11923. On your oath, this present moment, as you 
stand there, do you not believe that that is the meaning 
of it ? — I do not. 

11924. Who were the two members that dissented ? — 
I think my brother voted against it, and Mr. Mageagh.. 

11925. Will you tell me what was the length of the 
notice given to the members of the Corporation for that 
meeting ? — It was a committee meeting. 

11926. The meeting was called for the evening? — 
Yes ; for seven o’clock in the evening. 

11927. And the reporters of the press were not pre- 
sent 1 — 'Jhe press are not present at the meetings of the 
Council in committee. 

11928. Are you aware that, by the Municipal Act, 
the Corporation are bound to give three days’ notice for 
those meetings? — I am aware of it. 

11929. And no such notice was given for this meet- 
ing 1 Simply because it was impossible under the cir- 

cumstances ; but still it was a meeting not the less re- 
presenting the Corporation. 



■ecalled and examined by Mr Hitchcock, 
as much of the dam as possible, to prevent the Water 
Commissioners having the water. 

11937. Does it not go down to supply the mills below 
it ? — Yes. 

11938. Mr. Oopinger . — I suppose that the tail-race 
communicates with the general race at a particular place ? 
— It falls into the general race at a particular place. 

11939. So as to allow the overflow of the water to 
supply the mills below ? — Yes ; at the time his mill was 
not going at all it was passing down to the other mills. 

11940. Mr. Rea . — Does not Mr. Howie deprive them 
during the year of an overflow almost equal to the total 
amount they get from the Cars-glen stream ? — I do not 
think he does. 

11941. Do you not know that Mr. Howie did that 
since they quarrelled with him and had the action ? — I 
do not know. 

11942. As a matter of prudence, suppose the Water 
Commissioners paid a person to look after the sluices ; 
would it not be better to pay- a person £200 a-year for 
doing that than to fight with Mr. Howie ? — I think it 
would be the greatest folly in the world. If we want 
to have an adequate supply we must go to different 
sources, and not have the town depending upon the 
overflow. 



William Mullen, Esq., recalled and examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 



11943. Mr. Mullen, are you a member of the Cor- 
poration ? — Yes. 

11944. Can you inform the Commissioners how many 
form a quorum at the sittings of the Town Council? — 
Fourteen. 

11945. And seventeen were present at the discussion 
last night ? — I believe so. 

11946. I ask you, is it on public grounds that you 



come here to lay the opinion of the majority before 
those gentlemen ? — It is on public grounds. 

11947. And without any reflection upon those highly 
respectable gentlemen who constitute the Board of Water 
Commissioners ? — Certainly. 

11948. 1 believe that until the Commissioners thought 
that the Corporation should give a definite answer, the 
Corporation were of opinion that they ought not to give 
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any answer ? — That was their opinion, in order to allow 
the Commissioners to form their own judgment from 
what other evidence might be laid before them. 

11949. And you are not desirous to advocate the 
transfer yourself? — Certainly not, unless the Commis- 
sioners think that we should express an opinion. It 
is solely in deference to what we understood was the 
wish expressed yesterday morning by the Commissioners 
that we state our opinion. 

11950. Do you not faithfully report to them the feel- 
ings of the majority of the Council? — Decidedly so. 

11951. Be good enough to state what is your own 
opinion on 'the subject of the transfer? — I think it 
would be desirable on public grounds, in order to obtain 
unity of action and to simplify matters generally. 

11952. Do you think it would be desirable that the 
governing body of the town should have the supply of 
the water, having charge of the various duties that are 
analogous? — I think it is one of the duties that should 
be. intrusted to the governing body of the town; and 
it is one of the most important. I think it is one of 
the first duties that they should be called upon to dis- 
charge. 

11953. Both in sanitary sense and in a manufactur- 
ing point of view, it would be for the benefit of the 
town? — Both sanitary and domestic, and also manufac- 
turing. 

11954. It would be more important than lighting and 
paving? — I think so. I regard it as one of the neces- 

sities of any community, having regard to the real ques- 
tion in a sanitary and commercial sense, and as regards 
the convenience of the inhabitants. 

11955. Now, do you know enough of the members of 
the Town Council and of the transactions of this Board 
to be able to say that the Corporation could manage the 
business at present transacted by the Water Commis- 
sioners ? — I think the Committees I am acquainted with 
could as easily discharge the duties of the Water Board 
as of the Police Committee, the Paving Committee, or 
the Town Improvement Committee. 

11956. Do you know any thing about the elective 
franchise, so to speak, of the Water Commissioners, 
which is inconvenient? — I think if the powers and 
duties of the Water Board were transferred to the Town 
Council, it would greatly facilitate the getting of the 
necessary powers for obtaining an additional supply of 
water ; and especially in reference to the franchise of 
the one body as compared with the other. The Water 
Board is elected by persons possessing a franchise of a 
very different character to those who elect the Town 
Council. £16 or £17 a-year, I think, taken as a rating 
for dwelling houses, gives the qualification ; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to form a general opinion of the 
payment of special rates — how much should be the 
value of premises that would qualify. But it is very 
easy to ascertain the value of the premises — such as 
warehouses, which would give a party a vote. 15s. 
a-year is the qualification ; and upon the whole two- 
penny rate it would require the possession of a .£90 
warehouse to give the right to vote. I think a £90 rating 
far too high a qualification for giving a party a right to 
vote. 

11957. Now, are there not public advantages that 
you think would accrue by reason of the amalgamation 
of one body with the other? — Well, I think it would 
save a variety of elections, it would simplify the collec- 
tion of the rates, and in some particulars it would be a 
consolidation of duties, and would lessen the necessary 
expenses of maintaining two separate and distinct 
Boards with two separate and distinct staffs. 

11958. For example, in the case of fire ? — In the case 
of fire, I think it would be exceedingly desirable that 
the fire plugs should be in the charge of the Town Coun- 
cil, that we should have constant power to use the fire 
plugs, the property of the Water Commissioners, for 
the extinguishing of fires ; and that there should be a 
proviso that the pressure of the water should be great 
enough to throw the water upon auy burning pile ; and 
that there should be instantaneous access to the fire 
plugs for that purpose. The conductor of the fire brig- 
ade should be possessed of the key and the control of 
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the fire plugs, for the purpose of extinguishing fires, 
and that the control of the plug should be under the 
management of the fire brigade, and not under the 
servants of any other body. 

11959. The fire-plug belongs to the Town Council. 
— It does. 

11960. Their duty is to attend to fires? — Yes. 

11961. Would considerable saving be effected in the 
collection of the rates. by the proposed change? — The ex- 
penses of collection, I think, would be lessened fifty 
per cent. 

11962. Do you think that uniformity of rating 
would be desirable ? — I think so. 

11963. You are aware that there is at present a 
variety of rating ? — I am j I think it would be very 
desirable to simplify it. 

11964. Is it desirable to increase the supply of water 
in Belfast? — No doubt about that ; I consider the pre- 
sent supply utterly inadequate. With the views that 
the Water Commissioners hold, the supply at present is 
sufficiently large ; but I concur with the explanation 
so fqlly given by Dr. Brown this morning. I do not 
think that we have — I would not like to name the pro- 
portion — but I think it is not one-third of the supply 
that the social, sanitary, and commercial wants of the 
town require. 

11965. Are those wants actually pressing on Belfast? 
— I consider that they are very urgent, if we consider 
the application of steam to so many diversified pur- 
poses ; it has become exceedingly general for works of 
a small character that it was not applied to some time 
ago. It is used in chandlering, and in a great number 
of private works on a similar scale. I think that to 
those parties every encouragement and facility should 
be given. I might also say that I consider the town 
is not supplied with water unless there is a strong pres- 
sure continuously on the mains ; unless every house has 
a regular and continual supply, and not an intermitting 
supply ; unless there is a supply for the private wants 
of the town, not of a precarious and uncertain character. 
I think it is not sufficient or adequate for the wants 
of a community like Belfast, unless there is a large, 
abundant, and continuous supply from sources through 
which it can be obtained with certainty. I think that 
the best answer as to the necessity for a further supply 
is given by the Water Commissioners themselves. They 
have gone to the expense of hundreds of pounds in 
surveying the whole district, and obtaining a report 
from the ablest engineer of the day, which report they 
have printed and circulated ; and, I presume that, 
some day not very far distant, they propose to carry 
out those recommendations for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 

11966. The Water Commissioners discharge their 
duties very well, do they not? — I think so. 

11967. Do you believe that a Committee of your 
body would have done them half as well? — I could select 
a Committee would do it as well. I do not speak of a 
Committee having no experience in the working of the 
matter being called upon instantaneously to decide; 
but give them a fair opportunity to work it, and I think 
they will discharge the duties as well. 

11968. Do they attend to the duties they have at 
present?-— So far as I am able to judge, if you insti- 
tute a comparison between the two parties, taking the 
published reports of their meetings, and institute a com- 
parison of their quorum up to the present, so far as I 
can judge, the Town Council have just as well per- 
formed their duty in that respect as the Water Com- 
missioners have. 

11969. You have heard the witnesses swearing what 
duties they have to perform, and that they are occupied 
from eleven to three o’clock, do you think that that 
duty would be as well discharged if your Board had to 
do it in addition to its present duties ? — I think that 
the duties arising from the diversity of rating powers, 
and the applications in consequence, impose an addi- 
tional amount of labour, which, likely, might be reme- 
died : which the Water Board might provide for having 
discharged by their servants ; which, beingmatters of 
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; port upon. I think, probably, they attend to minutiss 

Mullen* F an< ^ detail which might properly be referred to their 
’ J officers. 

11970. Have you not full powers, this moment, in 
case of fire, to use all the water ? — I believe that the 
charge of the plugs and the means, of access to them 
are in the hands of our servants. 

11971. Do they not all co-operate. Does not the 
man live on your premises ? — I am not aware of that. 

1 1972. Did you ever hear a complaint of damage 
being done in consequence of the man not being in 
attendance with the key ? — 1 have heard of it. I can- 
not recall the case, but in my recollection it has fre- 
quently happened. 

11973. Could you name a single instance ? — Not 
now, I could in a very short time. 

1 1 974. Suppose a bill is brought in founded upon 
the Commissioners’ report, do you not think that the 
Water Commissioners could get powers through that 
bill without being mixed up with you ? — I think the 
Water Commissioners, without the consent of the in- 
habitants of Belfast, would never get increased or en- 
larged powers, without being re-constituted, and re- 
modelled in every part. I am speaking of the town. 

11975. Is there any fault with the Commissioners 
save the want of water. Do you not think that if that 
were cured, they would get additional powers to cure 
all objections that could possibly be brought against 
them ? — I have no charge against the Water Commis- 
sioners save one, and that is, I think they should now 
come forward — I think that they have not considered 
the question properly — they should have came for- 
ward and said, we want immensely additional powers 
so as to obtain a supply. I think they should be go- 
verned by the report of their engineer, and have stated 
that they were so, and that would have been doing 
their duty. 

11976. Was the question of amalgamation ever 
under the consideration of the Corporation? — Never, 
directly. 

1 1 977. Could not an alteration in the franchise take 
place without being mixed up with you ? — It could. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1 1978. Your opinion is, Mr. Mullen, that the Water 
Commissioners require to be remodelled? — I think 
they do. 

11979. You will swear now that the Town Council 
does not require to be remodelled ? — Well, I do not 
think they do. 

1 1 980. Do you think that the Town Council, which 



does not require to be remodelled, could manage the 
affairs of the Water Commissioners as well as they 
have those of the Town Improvement Committee ? — • 
Oh, yes. 

11981. Do you believe that they would manage 
them in the very same way as they have managed the 
Town Improvement Committee? — I cannot speak 
of what I do not know ; but so far as I know of their 
management of the Town Improvement Committee, 
I do not know of any improper management. 

11982. Judging from your knowledge, and remem- 
bering that you are on you oath, do you really believe 
that it would not be most injurious to the town if the 
Corporation managed the affairs of the Water Board, 
as they have the business of the Corporation ? — A 
direct “ yes” or “ no” would not be an answer to your 
statement. 

11983. But tell us — yes or no ? — I cannot say yes. 
In several matters they have committed an error in 
judgment; but so far as the general management 
goes, they have acted with purity of purpose. 

1 1984. Do you recollect, after the Bill of 1 857, when 
there was another Bill to be introduced in 1858, you 
were one of the most strenuous opponents for the 
abandoning of the provisions inserted in the Bill of 
1857, not referring to the settlement of the Chancery 
suit ? — I am not aware of it. 

1 1 985. Were you not a member of the Committee 
that had charge of the Bill of 1857 ? — I was. 

11986. And of 1858? — Yes. of 1858; I approved 
of both. 

1 1 987. And although you considered those things 
advantageous to the town that were inserted in the 
Bill of 1857 — such as the Collector-General, and the 
amalgamation of the Water Board ; if you thought that 
advantageous in 1857, why did you not consider it so 
in 1858 ; did you not introduce the Bill referring only 
to the naked point in dispute? — The Collector-Gene- 
ralship was dropped, owing to the opposition of certain 
parties — the Poor Law Board and the Water Board ; 
certain difficulties rendered it necessary. 

1 1 988. You do not contemplate it now. You wish 
other parties to persevere now ? — I am expressing my 
opinion. 

11989. Do you happen to know that the Board of 
Poor Law Guai'dians and the Water Board opposed 
the project? — They opposed the project of the Collec- 
tor-Generalship of rates. 

1 1990. And still do so? — I would not propose it, 
as I would propose to amalgamate the rates of the 
Water Board and the Town Council. 



John Moore, 
Esq. 
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11991. Mr. Moore, I believe you are a member of 
the Town Council ? — I am. 

1 1992. Have you been upon the Water Board ? — I 
was, twice. 

11993. For how long on each occasion? — Rather 
under a year on each occasion ; I think I was less 
than two years on the two occasions. 

11991. Are you familiar with the duties of the 
Board ? — I think I am ; I gave myself as much trouble 
with regard to the duties as any one ever did, on any 
subject. 

1 1 995. Were you present at a meeting of the Town 
Council last night, when a quorum and the Mayor 
attended?— -I think there were eighteen. 

11996. But the opinion of the majority your are 
prepared to certify to the Commissioners ? — I believe 
that the document which I heard read by you was 
adopted by all except Mr. Mageagh. 

11997. Are you aware what the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the rate-payers is with regard to the proposed 
amalgamation. Had you an opportunity of judging ? 
— I have had an opportunity of judging with regard 
to the bad management of the Water Commissioners, 



as a body, for a number of years. I am a householder 
in Belfast for the last twenty years, and the supply 
to the houses during that period has been very bad. 

11998. Are you proprietor of the Dorfegal Arms 
Hotel? — I am. I was supplied with a very inade- 
quate supply of very bad water — so bad that it was 
scarcely fit for crofts in the bedchambers ; and I was 
obliged to carry water — what is called the Cromac 
water — empty, it into a stone reservoir in the yard, and 
then pump it up through the house ; that was done 
at an enormous expense. 

11999. Mr. Major . — Up to what time was that? — 
1856 or 1857. After I joined the Water Board I 
pressed it on them so much that I got a supply from 
the high source, which I should have got fifteen or 
sixteen years before. 

12000. Until you became a member of the Water 
Board you were unable to obtain that ? — I was, and 
every opposition was given to me. 

1 200 1 . Did you make application to be supplied ? — 
Yes ; and while I was a member of the Committee, 
every little cross-grained opposition was given to me 
by a member who ruled them for many years. 
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12002. Well, the supply required for an establish- 
ment of that kind must have been considerable ? — 
Yes ; and an enormous sum they charged me. 

12003 Mr. Macdonogh .— How much did they 
charge you ? — I suppose £30 or £40 ; I do not recol- 
lect what it was, but, it was a large sum. 

12004. They charged you specially? — Yes ; then I 
had to employ a person to pump, which cost me bet- 
ter than 6 d. a day. 

1 2005. Are you able to point out any .other instance 
of the inadequate supply of water to Belfast ? — Yes ; 
there were constant complaints. 

12006. When you were a member of the Board did 
any complaints come before you ?— Constantly. I 
will explain the nature of the complaints. Where I 
reside, they had small vats for holding the water down 
in the ground; two inches below the level of the 
street it is ; into these only would the Commissioners 
allow the water to be introduced. From that the 
people have to carry the water up through the houses, 
in cans, which is a great nuisance. The water is in 
these vats, or whatever you may call them, under- 
ground. 

1 2007. Mr. Major. — Do you mean to say that the 
water is supplied in such a way to reservoirs, two 
inches under the level of the street ?■— 1 There was not 
a drop for the last twenty years but came in that way, 
and before I came there. 

12008. Mr. Copirtger. — The water is supplied to 
cisterns and tanks under the ground? — Yes; they 
are supplied in that way with water, every house 
past the Donegal Arms; and they complain very 
loudly, and very justly. It is supplied in barrels on 
the ground-floor, under the level of the street. 

12009. Mr. Major. — That is inconsequence of not 
having the high level water supplied?— In conse- 
quence of its coming from the low source. 

12010. Mr. Copingcr. — Is it a fact that the people 
of Belfast are supplied from the low source ?— It is. 

12011 . I thought it came from the high pressure ? — 
For the majority of the houses the only water is the 
bad water supplied from the low pressure; the Water 
Commissioners themselves do not use it. I believe 
Dr. Browne and Mr. Dill stated it over and over again, 
and several of the other Commissioners stated it. 

How many houses in Belfast are supplied with 
water, can you tell me, Mr. Oulton ? 

Mr. Oulton. — I do not exactly know. 

12012. Mr. Coping er. — Have you, Mr. Moore, been 
in the houses lately ; and do you know from your own 
knowledge that people are supplied with water ot the 
description that was supplied to the Donegal Arms?— 
Certainly. 

12013. How many houses do you know of your own 
knowledge and have you seen supplied in that way ? — 
In fact, almost all the houses I go into ; it is just as 
common as that the court sits here. 

Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Andrews, is it a fact that the 
water is supplied in Belfast into barrels that are sunk 
into the ground ? 

Mr. Andrews. — There are small portions of the 
houses in Belfast that are still supplied by the low pres- 
sure, but not one-sixth of the houses. 

Mr. Copinger. — Do you know how many houses 
are supplied with water in Belfast ? 

Mr. Andrews. — I do not know how many. 

12014. Mr. Copinger. — About how many ?— I have 
' not an idea of the present number. 

12015. Do you know how many houses that take 
water are supplied from the low source ?— I do not. 

12016. Are the houses in High-street supplied from 
the low source ? — Yes. 

12017. Are the houses in Castle-place and Donegal- 
place ? — Yes. 

1 2-01 S. Mr. Hitchcock. — Mr.’ Andrews, are there not 
some of the houses that continue to be supplied by 
the old mode in places where the new mode has not 
been adopted ? — A great many continue to be supplied 
by that method still. 



12019. Are all the houses above £5 supplied with Sept. 21,1858. 
water? — Most of them, but some portions are out of ■ — — 
the. districts where the pipes go. g* Mo " e ’ 

12020. Mr. Copinger . — Are all the houses under £5 
supplied with the low water? — Oh, no : some of them 
are three-story houses that are under £5. 

12021. What districts are the houses in, that are 
supplied from the old system, besides High-street, 
Castle-place, and Donegal-place? — I believe, Chi- 
chester-street and Arthur-street. 

1 2022. Is Cromac- street? — No ; it is supplied from 
the high pressure, but Calendar- street is. 

12023. Was Cromac-street supplied since 1854 with 
the old system? — Cromac-street has been supplied 
from the high pressure for ten years. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 

12024. Mr. Moore, I believe that you were a Water 
Commissioner upon two occasions ? — Yes, I think in 
1856 and 1857. 

12025. How long were you a Commissioner each 
time ? — Mr. Oulton knows ; I do not recollect myself. 

12026. Now, when you were a member yourself, 
were there any applications for water made and re- 
fused ? — Certainly, frequently. 

12027. You swear that, while you were a Water 
Commissioner : do you mean for the old water or for 
the new water; you must have known what you meant? 
— I mean the new water parties complained that they 
were not supplied with it. 

12028. They applied for the high pressure and were 
refused ?— Yes. 

12029. That is when the Commissioners had water 
enough : do you mean to swear that they refused any 
application when they had water enough ? — Y'es, when 
they had water enough. 

12030. Do you mean to swear that the Commis- 
sioners refused to supply" water when they could have 
given it? — Certainly. 

12031. Mr. Major. — To your knowledge, the Com- 
missioners refused to supply water which was de- 
manded of them at a time when they could have sup- 
plied it from the high source ? — Certainly. 

1 2032. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do you mean that the par- 
ties made application when they were getting the low 
pressure, and that the Commissioners refused to give 
them water from the high pressure when they had 
water enough ? — Certainly, no doubt about it. I will 
give you a case in point: near the Donegal Arms a 
respectable party complained that I got it and that he 
could not. 

12033. Do you mean to swear that the Commis- 
sioners were guilty of partiality? — I am stating a fact, 
and let the Commissioners take the meaning out of 
what I state. 

12034. And, of course, you were on very good terms 
with your brother Commissioners?—! believe I am. 
I believe I am on good terms with every respectable 
man in Belfast, and I believe they are respectable. 

12035. Are you not on bad terms with them. Did 
you not get a letter threatening proceedings? — For 
wbat. 

12036. First answer the question. Did you get a 
letter written to you threatening proceedings against 
you ? — I got a letter which I am sorry I have not here. 
They wrote a letter to me for a copy of an Act of Par- 
liament which, when I was a member, I demanded, 
and had from them, and which every member has for 
their guidance, and such as they have on the other 
Boards— the Town Council and the Harbour Com- 
missioners. They wrote to me to return the copy to 
prevent them applying to their solicitor, or words to 
that effect. 

1 2037. When you were a Commissioner you got a 
copy of an Act, and when you ceased to be a Commis- 
sioner you refused to give it up ; did you then get a 
letter demanding it? — I did not refuse to give it up. 

12038. Did they not demand it? — They asked it. 

12039. Did you give it? — No; the gentlemen who 

3D 
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. preceded me at the Board got copies, and they have 
them in their possession to-day. 

12040. Mr. Copinger. — You retain it as a matter of 
right ? — I do. If I could have put my hand on it at 
the time, and that one of the Commissioners politely 
asked me to restore it, I would have given it with the 
greatest pleasure. 

. 12041. Mr. Hitchcock. — Did you not take a very 
active part in the negotiation with Mr. Howie ? — I did. 

1 2042. Had you not very much difference with your 
brother Commissioners on the subject, and did you 
not advocate Mr. Howie’s side ? — At the time I joined 
the Board they were pumping water out of the Lagan. 
It was a matter of general and constant complaint the 
very bad water that was got. By a predecessor of 
mine an attempt was made to get the water from Cars- 
glen, an additional supply ; and Mr. Duffin stated to 
me, in the presence of the other Commissioners, that 
he had offered Mr. Howie £400 a-year if he would fill 
the reservoir. After I became a member of the Board, 
I asked permission from the Board to try and nego- 
tiate with Mr. Howie for a supply of water from Cars- 
glen. They allowed me to go to Mr. Howie accom- 
panied by Dr. Browne. We had a long conversation 
with Mr. Howie, who told us most distinctly that he 
had no water to sell, but that he could be favourable 
to a supply of water to the town by shutting his sluices 
occasionally, and thereby causing the water to fall over 
the weir. I called upon Mr. Howie afterwards myself 
alone, and Mr. Howie said that from the personal re- 
gard he had for me he would fill the reservoir for 
nothing, which Mr. Duffin stated he had offered him 
£400 a-year for doing. The consequence was, that 
very soon afterwards, the reservoirs were filled to over- 
flowing. There was a very large quantity of water 
which could not be retained, and went to the sea. 

12043. Mr. Major. — Wasthatwhichyouhavestated 
now your entire communication with Mr. Howie ? — 
Yes. 

12044. Mr. Hitchcock. — Now, did you not differ and 
quarrel with your brother Commissioners because they 
would not adopt your view, and did you not leave the 
Board on that account? — No. I then applied to the 
Board to allow me to make an arrangement with Mr. 
Howie, to stop the enormous expense of pumpingwater 
outof the Lagan which is objectionable; and for one-lialf 
the money they spent on pumping the water but of 
the Lagan, I could get the reservoirs filled with fine 
water. 

12045. Was it not in consequence of their not ac- 
ceding to your wishes that you left the Board ? — Oh, 
dear, no ; that was when I joined it. 

12046. Do you mean to swear that when you asked 
for the supply of water for yourself, it was not given 
to you at great inconvenience ; did you not get the 
water, when you asked it, freely and fully, at great in- 
convenience to the Commissioners? — No; Iliad to 
• pray for it and pray for it ; you do not know the incon- 
venience that I was put to for a number of years. 



1 2047. You are giving your brother Commissioners 
a very bad character ? — Some of them put very great 
obstacles in my way. 

1 2048. Do you believe that the Town Council are 
a much better Board than the Water Commissioners ? 
— I do not know any thing about the Town Council 
more than you. I am as satisfied as that I am living— 
if I had to die to-night — that the Water Commis- 
sioners were more guilty and more corrupt, in refrain- 
ing from supplying the town- of Belfast with water, 
which they could have had, than ever the Town 
Council were, so far as I ever knew them to have 
acted ; for I never knew the Town Council, either now 
or at any other time, to do a dishonourable act. 

12049. To which of the Commissioners, by name, 
did you volunteer those services about Mr. Howie’s 
water? — The Board of Water Commissioners; were 
there five or six Commissioners ? 

12050. You volunteered your services more than 
once? — Several times. 

12051. Tell me, if you please, upon any one occasion, 
the name of any one Commissioner present ? — Here 
is a gentlemen was almost constantly present, Mr. 
Cameron, and Professor Stevelly, and Mr, Conrey, 
who threatened to cut off his hand before he would 
'allow them to do any such thing. There was the 
regular attendance at the time. 

12052. Was this gentlemen, Mr. Cameron, present 
when you volunteered your services ; was he present 
at any of the offers you made ? — I have made an offer 
to Mr. Cameron about treating with Mr. Howie for 
the water. 

12053. When you went to Mr. Howie, Dr. Browne 
was with you ? — Dr. Browne accompanied me the first 
time I went. 

12054. Dr. Browne heard every thing that passed 
between you ?— Dr. Browne heard Mr. Howie say that 
he had no water to sell, and Dr. Browne was present 
when Mr. Howie shut down the sluice. I stood on the 
bank for twenty or fifteen minutes, and the shutting 
down of the sluice gave the water for that time. 

12055. Was that the first time that you were a 
Commissioner ?— Immediately when I joined. 

12056. Was it long between the first time and the 
second ? — I do not think it was. 

12057. -Had you as much fault to find with your 
brother Commissioners on the second occasion as on 
the first? — With regard to what ? 

12058. General misconduct?— The first time when 
I went there, I found fault with the pumping of the 
water out of the Lagan. 

12059. Did you join them the second time with a 
knowledge of all their demerits ? — Certainly. 

12 ii 60. Mr. Copinger . — [Reads a resolution of the 
17th January, 1850, from the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the Water Commissioners. — See Appendix 
Q 3.] Whose handwriting is that? — I presume it is 
Mr. Oul ton’s. . 

The book was then given in evidence. 



Twenty-fifth Day. — Wednesday, September 22, 1858. 

John Moore , Esq., cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



1206 1 . Mr. Moore, you are a member of the Town 
Council ? — I am. 

12062. How long? — About a year, sir. 

12063. Had you ceased to be a member of the 
Water Board before you became a member of the 
Town Council ? — Well, it is so very close that I would 
not like to swear, but it was about the time. 

12064. Mr. Major . — Will you tell me whether you 
are speaking of the existing Water Commissioners or 
the old Water Commissioners ? — The old Water 
Commissioners are existing. 

12065. There are the same members? — No; but 
it does not make much matter; I am speaking of 
them as a body connected with the town of Belfast. 



12066. Mr. Hitchcock . — Did I understand from you 
that the Board of Water Commissioners not only dis- 
charged their duty negligently but corruptly— not 
only negligently but with partiality or favouritism ? 
— When 1 was a member of the Board, I charged 
them with such. 

12067. Mr. Major . — Do you mean you charged 
them with partiality ? — My opinion is that partial 
supplies of water were given to some and refused to 
others. 

12068. Did they act with partiality? — I think so; 
that was my opinion, and I charged them with it at 
the time. 

12069. Mr. Hitchcock . — Do you swear' that there 
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•were several complaints at the time whilst you were 
a Water Commissioner at that Board, that they acted 
with partiality to some and not to others ? — I will give 
you two instances that my memory serves me with: 
the man opposite my door, the Donegal Arms Hotel, 
who has a pretty large establishment, charged me and 
the Commissioners with partiality ; and the gentleman 
of the Belfast News-room charged the Commissioners 
with partiality also. 

12070. Were you present ? — I was. 

12071. Charged them with partiality; upon your 
oath, do you believe that charge well founded ? —I 
made the charge myself. 

1 2072. Upon your oath, do you believe the charge 
well founded ? — I do ; I would not make the charge 
if I did not. Now will you allow me to explain; 
because I am not here as a witness, hut in a capacity 
that I think I am entitled to explain. 

12073. You are here as one of the Town Council 
asking for new powers ? — I am not ; I refused to come 
here to give evidence as a member of the Town 
Council. With regard to this partiality — when I ap- 
plied for an additional supply of water for the Donegal 
Arms, during the time I was a member of the Board, 

I charged the Commissioners with having supplied 
others in the mariner which I required, and by a - 
pressure which they then refused me. And I brought 
forward their officer, Mr. Andrews; and Mr. Andrews 
then stated to the Commissioners that other parties 
were supplied in the manner I had been supplied ; 
and after a good deal of fighting for several weeks, 1 
at last got it. You may call that partiality or what you 
like. It. is a fact. 

12074. Is that [handing a document to witness] 
the application that you made for a supply of water? 
— This is one. 

12075. Look at that; what is the date of it?— The 
18th of February, 1857; this is prior to my joining 
the Board. 

12076. Upon your oath, how soon after that did 
you get it ? — I cannot answer that ; your books will 
show it; but that is one of many applications. 

12077. You were at a meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil Board two nights ago ? — I was. 

12078. There were seventeen members present? 
—I thought there were eighteen. 

12079. Two negatived the application, did they 
not? — I think not. 

12080'. Do you swear they did not? — Well, in a 
mixed meeting, where six or seven, or eight, were 
talking together, I could not 

12081. Was there not a show of hands? — There 
was, subsequently. 

1 2082. Were there not gentlemen who declined to 
vote at all ? — Some, in the first instance. 

12083. Mr. Major— Were there fifteen gentlemen 
who voted for the amalgamation ? — Yes ; when the 
first proposition was made at the meeting, there were 
fifteen for it; and, I think, three gentlemen, or per- 
haps two, did not vote. Subsequently another pro- 
position was proposed, a little altered — the same pro- 
position a little altered — which, I believe, is the pro- 
position that was not objected to. The Chairman 
asked of those who were for that proposition, then 
read, to say “ ay,” and those against it to say “no.” 
There were no “noes ;” but Mr. Macgeagh said, “I 
gave evidence to the Court to-day contradictory to 
the amalgamation, and I, of course, am obliged to 
say no ” The Chairman said, Mr. Macgeagh, let us 
be unauimous. Mr. Macgeagh said, “ I cannot.” 

12084. Mr. Hitchcock Were there not several 

gentlemen who declined to vote one way or another, 
in the first instance ?— No. Mr. Robert Lindsay’s 
brother was, I believe, a dissentient in the first in- 
stance; but, at last, he did not interfere. 

12085. You complained of the supply of water; 
but were you not asked whether you think a supply 
of water, to answer all the purposes in your situation, 
could be procured without additional water powers ? 
— Certainly not. 



12086. Then any deficiencies in supply was not Sept. 22,1858. 

from any wilful act of the Water Commissioners ? 

— It was from then act, in my opinion — call it wil- gj* n Moore > 
ful or otherwise, as you choose — for I know, at one 
time, Belfast was a great deal better supplied. 

12087. Do you think that Belfast, for present pur- 
poses, is amply supplied? — Not at all; nothing like 
it. When some of those Commissioners were in 
office, before this Board was in existence, Belfast was 
better supplied. You may attribute that to the Com- 
missioners, call it what you like. I attribute it to 
the Commissioners. 

12088. You are giving a bad character to your own 
body ? — I am not. 

1 2089. Mr. Rea . — They are not half as bad as the 
Town Council ? — I never knew the Town Council to 
do a dishonourable or corrupt act. 

12090. Are you speaking of -,the present Town 
■ Council ? — I am. I am only speaking of what 1 
know. 

12091 Mr. Hitchcock . — Did you ever know the 
Water Commissioners to do a dishonourable or cor- 
rupt act, on your oath ? — I would rather that the Com- 
missioners would permit me to state what I know as a 
fact, and draw their own conclusions. 

12092. Can you answer that question? — I cannot. 

1 2093. Do you know the distinction between the 
two species of supply, the high pressure and the 
low? — I do, well. 

12094. Do you not know that in 1843 the present 
Board was formed ? — Yes. 

12o95. When did the new mode come into opera- 
tion ? — I do not know. 

12096. How long are you in Belfast? — I was edu- 
cated ixi Belfast, and served my apprenticeship. 

12097. Do you know whether the low pressure 
only was in use at the time of the former Commis- 
sioners ? — I think so ; that is my opinion. 

1 2098. Do you know that the only supply then for 
the town was from the Lancaster springs ? — I do not 
know that. 

12099. Do you know when the new supply came 
in, after the present Commissioners got their powers 
and erected new reservoirs ? — I recollect the erection 
of the reservoirs. I recollect Sir John Macneill 
being here at the time, and their officer, with whom 
I was in contact very much, as to getting an addi- 
tional supply of water. 

12100. Do you know whether the high pressure 
commenced after that? — I would say so. 

12101. Do you know that the old pipes that were 
used with the low pressure would not bear the high 
pressure? — I do not know any thing of the kind ; 
nor I could not know it. 

12102. Do you know that wherever the new pres- 
sure was applied, it was always the new pipes that 
were put?— I know nothing of the kind. I think it 
is very likely it is so ; but I do not know it. 

12103. Do you know, then, that the old pipes were 
so corroded and so old that they could not apply the 
high pressure to them ? — I do not know that. I really 
think it is true ; but I do not know it, 

12104. As a Water Commissioner, you had an op- 
portunity of knowing? — I had not ; It was not my 
department ; and they had their own way of manag- 
ing business. 

12105. Do you know a single instance where the 
high pressure was applied to the old corroded pipes ? 

— I know nothing about the application of water to 
the pipes ; nor did the Commissioners, generally ; it 
was Mr. Andrews. 

12106. I think you came into office on tire 11th 
November, 1856? — I presume so. The book will 
show. 

12107. Look there [book handed to witness] and 
tell .me whether I am not right in saying that the 
first meeting you attended was the 13th November, 

1856? — I see my name here. 

1 2 1 08. Did you attend on that day ? — Of course. 

12109. Is there any complaint there, or any reso- 

3 D 2 
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Sept. 22,1858. lution passed, or did you move any resolution touching 
the had supply of water? — I do not see my name. 

John Moore, 12110. Now look at page 239, the 8th January, 
1857; were you present then ? — I was present. 

12111. Is there any discussion there relative to 
what you were speaking about — about Mr. Howie’s 

water? Yes. [Witness here read a I'esolution passed 

by the hoard ] 

12112. Was not that relative to Mr. Howie? — Of 
course. 

12113. Upon your oath, did not you propose to 
your brother Commissioners, that a nephew of Mr. 
Howie should be employed as conservator, with a 
salary of £100 a year ? — Yes ; indeed I did. 

12114. And was not that by the way of a bribe or 
douceur to Mr. Howie to get the water, upon your 
oath ? — Certainly not. I will show what the object 
was: when we went to Mr. Howie he told us he had 
no water to sell, but that he could oblige us. I 
brought before the Commissioners the propriety of 
having a conservator for the purpose of looking after 
the mainsprings in many places, which I thought 
were neglected, and I recommended the Commis- 
sioners to employ Mr. Armstrong ; that he was a young 
man who could have immense influence over the 
.Cars-glen spring, and if he was our servant, could 
attend there, and a large supply could be obtained 
from the Cars-glen stream. The question of legality 
was then mooted ; 1 said, you have an officer, to whom 
you pay £100 a-year, and he does nothing for it ; 
you have the power of getting that gentleman for £500 
a-year, then give it to him, and let him get the 
Cars-glen stream. 

12115. Was that the indirect mode in which Mr. 
Howie was to get the £000 a-year ?— That was a pro- 
position of mine; but Mr. Howie had nothing to do 
with it. 

12116. Was Mr. Howie to get £400 a-year, or was 
it your proposition that his nephew was to get it 
under the name of being a conservator ? — Certainly. 

12117. And I believe you drew up a case and sub- 
mitted it to counsel, whether this could be carried 
out or not. [Document produced] ? — Yes ; that is my 
writing. 

12118. And I believe you and your brother Com- 
missioners had a good deal of difference of opinion 
on the subject, and bad feeling existed between you? 
— No ; no bad feeling. 

121 19. Mr. Major. — At all events you thought, by 
that proposition, you would have been able to induce 
Mr. Howie to give his water?— Yes, certainly; when 
we were in an emergency, when the supply was falling 
off, and the Commissioners were obliged reluctantly 
to increase it by pumping part of the Lagan water, 
filthy and impure water, which was pumped up at a 
cost of £1 ,600. 

12120. Mr. Hitchcock What was that paper you 

were reading from?— During the time I was a mem- 
ber of the board there were printed documents which 
Mr. Oulton distributed of its affairs; and this is a 
statement of the Commissioners preceding the time 
of my going into the board, relative to the necessity 
of getting an additional supply of water. They were 
paying £1,600 for pumping dirty water out of the 
Lagan, and I thought if we could get good water 
cheaper, I was doing the town a good turn. 

12121. In consequence of the suggestion that you 
made, was not the matter submitted to Mr. Joy? — 
No. 

12122. Was there no case submitted to Mr. Joy? 
— There was one which I objected to. 

12123. Was there not this sent to Mr. Macrory, the 
solicitor, for the purpose of having a case drawn up ? 
— I read it to the Board, and they approved of it more 
than once ; a statement to be sent to Mr. Joy; sub- 
sequently other parties went and made out a case. 

12124. You know that of your own knowledge? — 
Yes ; I saw it. 

12125. Turn to the meeting of the 13th January, 
1857, page 242? — I was present. 



12126. 'Were you in the chair ? — I was. 

1 2 1 27. Is there any resolution or proposition there 
made about submitting Mr. Howie's case to Mr. 
Joy ? — [Witness here read a resolution.] 

1 2 1 28. Is not that the statement referred to ? — I 
presume it is. . 

12129. About giving the £400 a-year to Mr. Arm- 
strong? — Yes. 

12130. Mr. Major. — Does that refer to your pro- 
position ? — Certainly. 

12131. Mr. Hitchcock. — Was the proposition made 
by you, a Commissioner ? — Certainly. 

121 32. Upon your oath, if he had only to discharge 
the duties of conservator, would not that be a mon- 
strous salary ? — Oh, dear, no. 

12133. Do you swear that ? — Oh, yes; a man 
who could save the town of Belfast one thousand a- 
year of expense, and cause the town to be supplied 
with pure water, would be well worth £400 a-year. 

12134. Mr. Major. — Did you propose to give the 
£400 a-year to this gentleman, Mr. Armstrong, as 
conservator, merely for the purpose of inducing Mr. 
Howie to give this water?— Because he had influence 
over him that another would not have. 

12 1 35. Was it merely for the purpose of getting the 
water from Mr. Howie? — That was the principal 
reason ; of course he would have other duties. 

12136. Mr. Hitchcock. — You did not want a conser- 
vator? — I think we did. 

12137. Why did you apply singly for a person to 
get £400 a-year ? — Because he could do what others 
could not do. 

12138. Now, will you refer to page 244 ; were you 
also in the chair on the 22nd of January ? — Yes. 

12139. W as that the resolution that you mentioned 
about Dr. Bruce going with you to Mr. Howie? — 
[Witness here read a resolution.] 

1 2 140. Did not you and Dr. Bruce go on that day 
to Mr. Howie? — Certainly. 

12111. Repeat what occurred when you and Dr. 
Bruce went to Mr. Howie? — We asked Mr. Howie — 

I was present and Mr. Bruce was present— relative to 
filling our reservoirs, or something of that kind ; that 
we were quite willing, if he did so, to pay for it, at 
least to recommend it. Mr. Howie said he had no 
water to sell ; he distinctly repeated it over and over 
again, that he would make no arrangement, but he 
said that he could be friendly. Subsequently I called 
upon Mr. Howie myself, and had a good deal of con- 
versation relative to the supply of water. Mr. Howie 
still always declined to bind himself in any shape or 
form ; but, said he, “ as I have a friendly feeling 
towards you, I. will show what I can do." 

12142" Did you tell him that his nephew was to 
get £41)0 a-year? — No ; I could not do that. 

12143. Upon your oath, did not Dr. Bruce refuse 
to act as a Commissioner with you, or sit at the same 
board ? — I do not know that. 

1 2 1 44. You do not know that he refused to, act 
with you, or sit at the same board ?— Oh, I do not 
know ; I think it a very extraordinary statement. 

1.2145. Well, I suppose you would believe him if 
he stated it ?— Yes ; but I think it extraordinary of a 
man who is still on intimate terms with me. 

12116. Is that [document handed to witness] your 
handwriting? — It is not my handwriting; but it is 
signed by me. 

12147. Read that if you please. — [W’itness read a 
notice of motion, given on the 15th January, 1857, to 
rescind the resolution of the 17th January, J850.] 

12148. Did you ever move that resolution of which 
you gave notice ?— 1 do not know. 

12149. Turn to the minute of that day fortnight, 
the 29th January ? — I do not see it. 

12150. Mr. Major. — You did not carry your notice 
into execution?— No, I think not. 

12151. You were complaining yesterday of the 
supply of water being greatly deficient, and you com- 
plained of the public business being greatly neglected 
by this Board ; the Commissioners not complying from 
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time to time with your remonstrances. Can you refer 
to any subsequent motion of yours, or any other 
notice of yours to be brought forward on the day you 
have referred to ? — I do not know any thing at all 
about it; but the Water Commissioners, Mr. Cameron, 
in particular, explained to me, in consequence of this 
£300 a-year which they were obliged to pay, this re- 
commendation of mine could not be complied with. 

I therefore was satisfied that he was right ; that the 
law was against their doing so ; that they could not 
give the high water ; and had to give the low in con- 
sequence of their being obliged to pay £300 a-year 
for the use of it. 

12152. That was their representation to you. That 
shows at all events that they gave you a reason for 
the non -supply of that water? — Yes. 

12153. Surely that may be right, or may be wrong ; 
but what corruption did you deduce from that ? — I 
did not say corruption. I said that parties in town 
got favouritism. 

12154. That persons who had a public trust to 
perform did not discharge' that trust according to the 
obligations which lay upon them, but that they were 
guilty of favouritism ; but I think you go further than 
that ? — I say that at the time I applied for this high 
water, I saw where other parties were supplied in the * 
same way that I wanted to be supplied. 

12155. Can you show from 1856, Upon that book 
of the Water Commissioners, a single' official entry of 
any complaint made by you of the nature you stated 
yesterday ?— I cannot. 

12156. Mr. Hitchcock. — Or any complaint of any 
matter whatever, during the time you continued in 
office, upon your own behalf, or that of others ? — The 
public press will show. 

12157. Now, Mr. Moore, did you mean to •swear in 
presence of Mr. Cameron, that he gave you as a rea- 
son that it could not be done because they paid £800 
a-year? — That is my recollection. 

12158. Did he not tell you that they could not put 
high pressure without laying down new pipes, not 
only in the streets, but into each house. 

12159. Mr. Copinger. — That is not what is here 
recorded? — That is not the fact with the Donegal 
Arms. 

Mr. Copinger here read the resolution of the 1 7th 
January, 1850. 

Witness. — That is what I alluded to of course. 

12160. Mr. Hitchcock. — Be so kind as to turn now 
to page 257 ; the meeting of 26th February, and read 
the minutes. — [Witness reads: — “Besolved that Mr. 
Moore do receive a supply of water for the Donegal 
Arms, from yesterday, and the service be from the 
high pressure.”] 

12161. Was not your application on the 1 8tli 
February ? — That is the application in writing. 
Allow me to explain. There were several applications 
made by me, all of which were put aside by Mr. 
Cameron, and others, for informality, and various 
other reasons ; and at a meeting of the Board, I said 
I would write another application. 

12162. Upon your oath, did you ever write one 
before? — I did, certainly; no doubt of it; and 
laid them before the Board, when they objected to 
them, and said they were not right. 

12163. Did you ever send any written application 
before that in all your life ? — I did. 

12164. Who got it? — Of course it would go into 
the office. 

12165. Was it not when you made the verbal ap- 
plication in presence of Mr. Cameron, he said that the 
regular way was to put it in writing so that it might 
appear on the books ? — Y 7 es. 

12166. And then it was granted the following week ; 
did you not actually get it? — I got it immediately 
after. 

12167. Mr. Major. — That would appear to be the 
first formal application you ever brought. You say that 
you made several applications in writing, but these 
applications were objected to on matters of form ; hut 



there does appear to be an entry in the book recently Sept. 22,1858. 

after you became a member? — I was pressing upon 

them for a loDg time, and had been pressing it upon ~ oba Moore > 
them for years. ' sq ' 

12168. Your previous applications — where were 
they. But when you became a member of the Coun- 
cil, then I would have expected you would have put 
upon record a protest, or something to show that you 
not only had been refused this water, but that you had 
made applications from year to year, and month to 
month ? — The Commissioners had a very great objec- 
tion to any protest being entered on the books ; and on 
one occasion that I protested verbally, and threatened 
to protest in writing, they begged of me not to do so. 

J 2 169. Mr. Hitchcock. — You attended twenty-six 
meetings, up to the 27th January; upon your oath 
can you point out one single resolution, excepting 
that solitary one in which you were personally con- 
cerned ? — I entered no protest. 

12170. Mr. Major. — Would you tell me, Mr. Moore, 
previous to the time you became a Commissioner 
yourself, for the number of years that you say you 
were complaining, from time to time, did you ever, 
during that time, send in a written application for the 
water from the high pressure? — The only answer I 
could give would be by referring to Mr. Andrews, who 
after came to my place to attend in it officially. 

12171. Could you not tell me the fact if it is so ? — 

I have no recollection whether they were verbal or 
written. 

12172. Mr. Hitchcock. — Yfou attended frequently at 
the Board ? — I believe so. 

12173. I believe you sent in your resignation on 
the ,30th May ? — I suppose you are right. 

12174. What was the reason of your sending in 
your resignation ? — I cannot answer that ; the letter, 

I suppose, would tell you. 

12175. Do you know? — I do not; but I am sure 
in sending in my resignation I would not state any 
offensive reason. 

12176. Was it in consequence of malajides and mis- 
conduct on the part of your brother Commissioners ? 

— I did not feel comfortable at the Board. 

12177. They did not feel comfortable with you ? — 

They never said so. 

12178. But you said so? — I had a good deal of 
complaints back and forward ; I never had at any 
other board, and I am a member of several. 

12179. Then, would you tell the Commissioners 
from memory the reason you assigned? — I swear I 
cannot tell what reason I assigned for my resigna- 
tion, but you can tell. 

12180. Can you tell, then, whether you applied 
again to be appointed a Commissioner? — I never 
applied. 

12181. Were you returned again ? — I was, against 
my will. 

12182. And sat against your will?— I will tell you 
the reason — because a number of gentlemen called 
upon me, men of property and influence, to ask me 
to allow myself to be returned for a short period 
during the expiration of the previous Commissioner’s 
time. They pressed upon me that the time was short, 
and they were not prepared with any other person, 
and against my will and inclination I returned to the 
Board to fill up the short time that the gentleman pre- 
ceding me had to fill. 

12183. You attended twenty-eight times with these 
corrupt Commissioners? — I did not say they were 
corrupt. 

12184. YVell, those partial Commissioners. During 
the meetings did you make one single protest or com- 
plaint in writing of their conduct ? — Certainly not ; I 
never made a protest in writing. 

12185. Mr. Major. — Had you got the supply of 
water that you required ? — I had. 

12186. You made the application in writing in 
February, and the supply was given in March ? — Yes. 

12187. Mr. Hitchcock. — What was your object in 
becoming a Commissioner? — I never had any object. 
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Sept. 22,1858. 12 1 88. Had you any object in becoming a Com- 

■~7” missioner?— Not the slightest 
John Moore, 131g9 _ you not say , yesterday, that it was to 
correct their abuses, and watch over them, or some- 
thing of that sort? — Oh, no. 

12190. But during your last sittings you never pro- 
tested, or made any complaint of their conduct? I 
never made any complaint in my life. 

12191 Then, your time lapsed, and you went out 
on the 8th March, 1858? — That is, I am sure, correct, 
but 1 do not recollect. 

12199. Well now, when you were about to go out, 
did you not take away with you off the table what is 
called the printer’s copy of the Act of Parliament.— 

I took it away in the first instance; I demanded it. 

12193. I am not asking about a copy such as I 
have here; but did you not take away the Queen’s 
copy, what is used in evidence— did you not take that 
away ?— Not the copy that the Commissioners used. 

12194. Did not the Secretary tell you, when taking 
that away, that you could not take it away unless you 
brought it back?— I never consented to bring it back. 

12195. Did you not say to the Secretary, “may I 
take this,” and he said “yes, if you bring it back ? 

It may have been so ; if the Secretary says so, I be- 
lieve it. 

12196. On your oath, was it the habit to give any 
copy ? —I do not know. 

12197. Did they apply to you, threatening to bring 
an action if you did not bring it back ? — Mr. Oulton 
wrote to me. ... 

1 21 98. Did he not accuse you of putting it into the 
hands of Mr. Kelly for the purpose of attacking the 
Commissioners?— I do not know whether it was or 
not. If it was, it is untrue. I never put it into the 
hands of any man living. 

1 2 1 99. However, you did not bring it back?— Never. 

12200. Have you got the copy ?— I believe 1 have; 
but having made three changes in my residence, I do 
not know. . 

12201. Did it cause a had feeling? — I think it 
should not; it is a three and sixpenny or five shilling 
book. 

12202. Did you not leave the Board of Commis- 
sioners with bad feeling? — I do not know, but there 
is a bad feeling towards me; I speak of Dr. Bruce; it 
is a very extraordinary thing, for I was talking to him 
yesterday on as friendly terms as ever I was in my life. 

12203. You swore, yesterday, that it would conduce 
to the interests of the town to take all the power from 
the present Water Commissioners, and transfer it to 
the Corporation ? — "When I stated that, I took it for 
granted that there would be a new bill, and a new 
Corporation ; that every thing was to be done by it. 

12204. Let me understand your evidence? — The 
meaning of my evidence is this, that the Water Com- 
missioners’ power should be vested in the Town 
Council, when the settlement takes place, and a new 
Town Council is formed. 

12205. Now, if the Town Council be as at present 
constituted, would it be expedient to consolidate the 



Water Board with the Corporation ? — I do not want 
any change with them at present; all the gentlemen 
preceding us have given evidence that the powers of 
the Water Board should be vested in the Town Council. 

12206. I ask you, do you think it would be desirable 
to consolidate the Board with the Corporation ? — Do 
you mean if there were the power of doing it to-day? 

12207. Yes.— I do not. 

1 2208. Do not you think the Town Council have 
as much duties to discharge at present, as they can 
efficiently do ? — I do not think that forty members 
who would go into the Council determined to do then- 
business, would have any thing of the kind as too 
much duties to perform ; as regards the present 
Council, I know less about it. 

12209. If forty members do their duty, you think 
they could do the duty of the Water Commissioners 
in addition ? — Oh, without any difficulty. 

12210. And do they do their duty in the Council 
at present? —So far as I am concerned, they do. 

12211. Do one-third of the number go near a Com- . 
mittee ?— I cannot speak of any Committee that I am 
not a member of; but I am a member of two Com- 
mittees. I am a member of the Market Committee, 
and Chairman of the Police Committee ; those Com- 
mittees almost meet like clock-work, and transact 
business, I think, of far more consequence than the 
Water Commissioners, and are off within an hour. 

12212. Has it not frequently happened, that after 
a Committee sat in order to get a quorum, they were 
obliged to send out a porter to hunt up the members? 
—I am not a member of those Committees. 

12213. It has not happened in the Committees of 
which you are a member?— No. 

12214. What Committees are you a member of?— 
The Market Committee, and the Police Committee. 

12215. Mr. Major. — Do they ever leave' any arrears ? 
—I believe in no case ; we can hardly have any, when 
we go about the business as we do. 

12216. Will you give as much credit to the Water 
Commissioners ?— I think there is a great deal of time 
wasted there ; I am not speaking disrespectfully of 
them, but I think there is a great deal of time un- 
necessarily spent. 

12217. Do you think it would be a wise or a safe 
thing to hand over all the property of the Water Com- 
missioners, £8, CU0 a- year, to a party whom the Lord 
Chancellor has decreed for £133,000? — I am not 
alluding to the present Corporation at all; I under- 
stand that this Commission is for the purpose of 
settling the affairs of Belfast ; and it is likely that 
something will arise out of it ; when that something 
would arise, settling all the difficulties, I as an 
individual would say that the Town Council should 
have the authority of the W r ater Commissioners vested 
in the Town Council. 

12218. Do you think that the consolidation, at all 
events; ought not to take place, until the litigation is 
over, either by a bill of indemnity, or some other 
way ? — Most certainly, I would not wish it, if I had 
the power. 



James 

Cameron, Esq. 



James Cameron, Esq., examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 



12219. You heard what Mr. Moore swore yesterday 
relative to Mr. Howie?— Yes. 

1 2220. Explain that matter to the Commissioners ? 

He took me in as one of the individuals that he 

mentioned it to particularly, when he was asked to 
name tire parties. Now, Mr. Moore. was perfectly 
right in that. He asked me to his house; I thought 
he had got some wonderful discovery to make ; I 
waited patiently to hear what it was, and when he told 
me the whole scheme, I told him not to proceed in 
any thing of the kind, that it was perfectly illegal. I 
thou "lit I had got him cooled down, and left him 
there, but I was amazed next board day when he ex- 
ploded, as he did yesterday, with his wonderful affair. 
I then merely cleared my hands of it, and said to Mr. 



Moore — “ Put your motion on the hooks for a case to 
be drawn up for counsel, and you will find what I 
have said to be the fact.” The case was drawn up and 
given to Mr. Joy, and you have Mr. Joy’s answer. 

12221. You understand these two modes of supply, 
the high pressure and the low ?— I do. 

12222. W hen you came into office, or for a period 
shortly before, was the old supply only from the old 
pipes ?_ The old supply was, I think, assisted some 
time in 1842 or 1843 ; I was not then a member. 

12223. Previous to that, was not the old supply 
from the Leicester spring? — No, it was from the 
neighbourhood. 

12224. Wfith the old pipes? — Yes ; that is the old 
water, as it is called, was kept in the old pipes 
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12225. Then about 1843, new pipes were laid 
down? — New pipes were commenced to be laid down 
through the town— apparently that was proceeding 
for years ; as the work was completed, the dam was 
filled up, and we could supply the town ; it went on 
cotemporaneously. 

12226. Was it practicable to supply the new water 
from another source at high pressure through the old 
pipes ? — In some instances it might, in others not, 
safely. 

12227. What would be the danger? — The pipes 
might have burst going into the thoroughfares and 
oblige the Commissioners to lay new pipes. 

12228. And independent of the pipes laid in the 
street, would it, in the case where pipes were bad, 
require new pipes in the houses ? — Of course they 
would be equally subject to deterioration from the 
saline matter. 

12229. That, I believe, is a duty of the owners of 
the houses and not the Commissioners ? — It is the 
property of the owners of the houses. 

12230. Mr. Cameron, were there new pipes, when 
you came into office, laid through the town running 
parallel to the old ones?— Not all through the town; 
all the parts of the town that were supplied with the 
old water were still supplied, but they did not run any 
new pipes where they had been supplied ; we only 
ran new pipes and mains where they had no water. 

12231. Where they were laid down, was it given 
at high pressure to the houses that had not got it 
before ? — Yes, that was the object of the bill. 

12232. It was given at high pressure upon their 
application ? — We had no compulsory powers. 

12233. Mr. Major. — Did you apply to have powers 
except upon the special application of the parties ? — 
When parties made application, there were districts 
of the town that were too high to get a proper supply, 
and those districts were supplied by us. I would 
just say that if we cannot give a sufficient supply we 
cannot recover the rates. 

12234. Mr. Hitchcock. — After the new pipes were 
laid down and the water was given in them,. the others 
continued as before, but at the low pressure ? — Yes, 
and are yet. 

Will yon be kind enough to turn to the resolution 
which you showed to the Commissioners yesterday, 
dated the 27th January, 1850? 

12235. Mr. Copinger. — In fact, Mr. Cameron,' as 
long as the old pipes did duty, you never got new 
ones ?— As long as they were able to do duty and the 
people got a supply of water. 

12236. Mr. Major. — Was not the supply of water 
a portion of the bad water from the Lagan ? — No, not 
the old water —the old water is pure water — the very 
best in the country; but the water that is pumped up 
from the Lagan, and out of the old ground, is put 
into the same basin, and they get all amalgamated 
together. 

12237. Mr .Hitchcock. — So far, is there anydiffei'ence 
between the quality of the water, between the high 
pressure and' the low ; is it not merely that it cannot 
run so high ? — The water from the high ground is 
very superior water. 

12238. Abetter description?— No doubt of it; not 
at all contaminated. 

12239. I want him to explain the resolution of the 
17th January, 1850; were you present on that occa- 
sion ?— No ; it was before my day ; the resolution was 
not before my day, but the report. 

12240. Meantime, may I ask you, upon your oath, 
Mr. Cameron, was there ever any partiality shown to 
any person whatever in the supply of water, either 
from the old pipes or the new pipes ? — I do not know ; 
of any. 

12241. You never heard of any during the time i 
that you have been in office for eleven years ? — I never 1 
heard a word of any thing of the kind. 

12242. M r. Major. — Did you know of any ? — I did not. 1 
1224 3. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do you believe there was t 
such a thing existing?— I have heard Mr. Moore say it. 



12244. Mr. Copinger.— Exclusive of that?— I have Sept. 22,1858. 

heard Mr. Moore and others ; but on investigation 

I would be able to convince them that there was ?, ames 
not. ' Cameron, Esq. 

12245. Mr. Cameron, is it a fact that Mr. Moore 
and others repeatedly asked you and the Commis- 
sioners to give him the good water from the high 
pressure ? — Mr. Moore never made an application in 
writing; but verbally, to the Board, he did; and I 
told him that was not the proper way to do it — to put 
any thing he wanted on record and it would be com- 
plied with. I desired Mr. Moore to do this to the 
Board, and I would do any thing to facilitate him. 

Mr. Moore got the water in consequence ; but we had 
no service pipes in the street, and Mr. Moore went 
to the expense of getting them down hinjself. 

1 2246. Taking it, that you had not the slightest 
degree of partiality to one person more than another, 

I want to knowhow it came to pass that, with the 
high pressure, the Water Commissioners getting a 
borrowing power of £66,000, did not instantly put on 
pipes and give the town good water ?— There was a 
very great want of money; it would take £8,000 or 
£9,000. 

12247. But would it not be the most capital way of 
getting good water ? — I say the old water was the best 
water. 

12248. Mixed with the Lagan? — Now it is mixed. 

12249. Mr. Major.— When was it that it beciune 
mixed? — In 1854, when Mr. Howie cut off the town 
and put us in the position that we were almost dry. 

12250. Mr. Copinger. — Why not put on new pipes 
since 1854? — We are progressing. 

12251. Mr. Hitchcock. — Would you not have wanted 
money to have taken up the old pipes and laid down 
new ones ? — No doubt we would. 

12252. Could you have given the high pressure un- 
less you did that ?— We could not with safety. 

12253. Mr. Major. — Did you hear the evidence of 
one of your brother Commissioners yesterday : did 
you hear him say, upon his oath, that the quantity of 
water in Belfast was not more than one-third what it 
should be ? — He was perfectly right in saying so ; he 
and I quite agree. 

12254. Mr. Copinger. — Mr. Cameron, can you give 
an answer to this question : what would it cost to put 
new pipes through that portion of Belfast which has 
the old piebald water?— At a rough guess, I should 
say the present price would be something like £6,000. 

12255. Mr. Major. — Why was not that £6,000 laid 
out ? — It would not improve the quality of the water, 
giving new pipes; we must take it from some new 
sources. 

12256. Could you not have got from Mr. Home, or 
from that district, water of a pure kind? — We could 
not ; you heard the evidence of Mr. Lyons. 

12257. Mr. Copinger. — Listen to this : I find this 
taking place on the 3rd -January, 1856, and Bridge- 
street is one of the principal thoroughfares of Belfast, 
and one of the most important to have good water. 

[The Commissioner here read a resolution refusing 
a supply from the high pressure to Mr. Alexander 
M‘Cracken, of Bridge-street.] Now, I want to know 
if in Bridge-street, in 1856, you had not any service 
pipes? — Nor in Donegal-street; nor in Donegal-place; 
and you will find where the Act of Parliament directs 
where the main should be put. 

1 2258. When you get the Lagan water, do you ever 
pump the Lagan water up to the high basins ? — I 
should say. yes. 

- 12259. You have the reservoir at the low one; do 
you not put the Lagan water first into the reservoir at 
the low one ? — At the extreme end. 

12260. I want to know why you could not pump 
the good fresh water which is in the low basin up to 
the higher, and unite the two, and send them down 
through the pipes ? — That would not add one gallon 
to the quantity ; it could be done, but it would not 
add to the quantity. 

1 226 1 . Mr. Major. — Had you used all possible exer- 
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tions to get a large supply of pure, good water? 
Every effort that we could make, and we could not 
get it without an extension of our powers. 

12-262. Mr. Hitchcock — Would it have been a wise 
expenditure of £1U,000 or £ 1 ' 2 , 000 , to have taken up 
the old pipes, and to have laid down new ? — I would 
not have believed it wise. 

12263. Will you go back to the resolution; what 
is the meaning of distinguishing Donegal-plaee from 
other streets ? — It was supplied with the old water 
heretofore ; but they had to give a proper sufficient 
supply. The inhabitants made a general complaint, 
and the Commissioners made a general resolution. 

12264. Mr. Copinger. — What is the difference be- 
tween the level of Donegal-plaee and High-street? — 
There is a great difference. 

12265. What is the difference between Donegal- 
plaee and Castle-place ? — Castle-place is pretty high 
— the end of it — the old water did not rise to it at all. 

1 2266. Is Castle-place supplied with the new ? — A 
portion is. 

1 2267, Mr. Major. — You are clearly of opinion that 
a supply of the high pressure is impracticable for the 
entire town ? — It is ; we could not supply tire town 
from the high pressure. 

12268. And because you say it was impracticable, 
you did not answer the application favourably of the 
persons who made application for the high pressure ? 

If we had complied with all their applications the 

water would have been exhausted. 

1 2269. You had no other motive for refusing per- 
sons than the impracticability of supplying them ? — 
To sustain the quantity, and make a general division 
of the water. 

12270. Mr. Hitchcock. — Would it have been right 
to have made this change unless you had additional 
powers of borrowing money ? — Our money would have 
been exhausted in laying down pipes; and it would 
have been wrong, unless we got additional quantities 
of water. 

12271. Mr. Major. — Suppose, therefore, you had 
new pipes in every part of the town in place of the 
old pipes, could they have been used for the supply 
of water if you had it not? — Not at all. 

12272. Mr. Hitchcock Now, with respect to Bridge- 



Plato Oulton, Esq., further 

12284. Is this [document produced] a correct return 
of the houses that are supplied with water, and those 
that are not supplied ? — So far as my means enables 
me to make it. 

12286. How many houses within the borough are 
supplied with water ? — Very close on, perhaps more 
than, 9,270. 

12286. How many of them are supplied with the 
old water? — 984. 

12287. About how many houses within the water 
borough are rated for water purposes? — 1 1,500. 

12288. Did you try to ascertain how many houses 
within the water borough are not rated ? — I cannot 
ascertain that information, because we do not rate any 
houses below £5. 

1 2289. Have you not to ascertain how many are 
within the water borough altogether? — From the same 
reason I cannot answer that. 

1 2290. Mr. Major . — Is that paper made out by you? 



street, is it not almost all occupied by warehouses and 
shops ?— It is ; but that should make no difference. 

1 2273. Do not they get water on different terms ? 
They do Certainly ; for culinary purposes ; for spe- 
cial purposes ; for shop purposes ; and soforth. They 
pay a special rate. 

12274. Did you ever know where the high pressure 
was refused, if it could be given with prudence or 

safety ? I do not know any instance in which it was 

withheld by the regulation of the Board. 

12275. Well, what about the delivery of the water 
in barrels?— It is a common thing in Belfast and 
Dublin to discharge into cisterns as a stock, because 
it is an intermittent supply. There is no great hard- 
ship in delivering into cisterns in the kitchen story. 

12276. Is not the water as good ? — Of course ; but 
being low it is exposed to the likelihood of injury ; but 
that makes no difference so far as the Commissioners 
are concerned. 

12277. Do you know about the. fire and water bail- 
iffs, are they under the control of the Town Council? 
— I cannot say. 

12278. Have they duplicate keys?— Yes; every 
Insurance Company must, by Act of Parliament, have 
a key, and the plugs are all turned and opened by 

12279. There was some evidence given yesterday 
about Bally macarrett; why did you not carry the water 

over there ? It was carried over, and the Harbour 

Commissioners very handsomely gave us £200 to as- 
sist in carrying it down to the docks, for the purpose 
of extin guishing fires. The Harbour Commissioners 
g ave £200, and we gave the remainder required to 
bring it along the Queen’s-quay, down to the Holy- 
wood railway. . 

1 2280. Mr. Copinger.— Why did not you give the 
gentlemen the water?— We did give it the moment 
ever we got the pipes laid down. 

12281. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do you know the applica- 
tion that was made for the Vitriol Works at Ballyma- 
carrett that Mr. Lindsay spoke of ?— I do. 

12282. Was that granted ? — It was. 

12283. Did others also state it?— They did. 

Mr. Andrews. — In 1841. 



examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 

The questions were made out by Mr. Hitchcock, 

and answered by me. 

12291. Can you say whether that paper is correct 
in all its particulars, so far as you know ? — It is. 

12292. Mr. Hitchcock .— Did you go through the 
books with me, from the time Mr. Moore was ap- 
pointed until he finally ceased ?— I did 

1 2293. Now, except upon that occasion of his own, 
did you see any remonstrance, or any resolution, or 
any complaint, appearing on the books, of any neglect 
that he made?— No resolution was entered on the 
books whatever. 

12294. Mr. M/jor . — Do you know of any applica- 
tion being made by Mr. Moore for a supply of water 
from time to time ?— We had very frequent conversa- 
tions with the Commissioners, individually, that is all 
I know. 

12295. But there was no formal application from 
Mr. Moore ?-^-N one in writing. 



John Rea, Esq., then tendered himself as a witness, and gave the following evidence on the head which he 
had given in : — 



I was elected a member of the Water Commis- 
sioners in the summer of 1 853, and continued a mem- 
ber, I think, until March, 1855, or thereabouts. 
I had frequently attacked the board at public meetings, 
being under the impression that they were as bad as 
the Town Council; and after I was elected. Mr. 
Andrew Duffin, one of the most respectable merchants 
in Belfast, and Mr. M'Kenzie then became members 



also. Mr. Duffin examined the books to ascertain 
whether the suspicions were correct as to whether 
breaches of trust, similar to those of the Town Coun- 
cil, had been committed. We found that the Water 
Commissioners had committed no breach of trust ; 
that they had been guilty of no job, direct or indirect ; 
that theyhad made contracts with strange parties for all 
the goods they were obliged to purchase for the supply of 
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the town ; and that we could not discover a single ease 
where there had been any thing like a supply of goods 
from one member to the whole board, although I do 
not think there was any special provision against 
such in die Water Commissioners’ statute. Well, 
the object I had in going on the board was to have 
die water tax collected ; and when I brought that 
matter before the board, supported by Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Duffin, the Water Commissioners made such an 
arrangement as compelled the tax collectors to collect 
the taxes. The matter in which we discovered that 
the board, in our opinion, had acted with gross neglect 
of duty, was before Mr. Cameron became a member 
of it, and was, with regard to not purchasing the 
Cammoney and Glengormlet streams ; not applying 
to Parliament for further increase of the rating 
power, as soon as they discovered they had not the 
means of purchasing them. So far as we could as- 
certain, if they had acted with vigour at that period, 
they would have had no difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of the town for further borrowing powers for 
the purchase of new water Why they did not do so 
I cannot tell. I have my own suspicion ; but I do 
not think it fair to state it here in the absence of 
members to whom I chiefly attribute the neglect. I 
was of opinion that the tax collecting powers of the 
board had been tampered with. I found that up to 
the year 1855, the taxes had been allowed to run into 
arrear in a most unaccountable manner, and the 
arrangements made in 1855 were nothing more than 
what was reasonable and proper. And I do not un- 
derstand why those arrangements should not have 
been made in 1 844, and carried out from that period 
up. There is a very strong impression in town that 
it would be very desirable to have the Water Board 
and the Corporation formed into one body; but I do 
not know any one, but members of the Town Council, 
who think that it would be an improvement to have 
the presentWater Board consolidated with the present 
Town Council. If the town were to be compelled to 
choose, I am very certain they would much prefer to 
abolish the Town Council altogether, and invest the 
present Water Board, with all their mistakes, with the 
full powers of both Corporations. During all the time 
that I was a member of the board, although I took 
very little part in the ordinary details of business. I 
heard a great number of applications made by per- 
sons for a supply of water ; and they were left gene- 
rally to Mr. Cameron, who, 1 must say, I believe there 
is no gentleman who, all through his course in life, 
has discharged his duty with greater diligence and 
propriety than Mr. Cameron. Mr. Shaw, Mr. Duffin, 
and myself, were all of opinion, that, but for the as- 
sistance of Mr. Cameron, the Water Board would not 
have been as well managed as it was. I took a very 
active part, along with Mr. Corry, and a great number 
of other gentlemen, in opposing an application made 
to get powers to carry out a very extensive scheme, 
which would have cost some £\ 5 6, iff) 0 or £300,01)0. 
There was no difficulty, whatever, in carrying the 
town meeting against the proposition made by the 
Water Commissioners. Mr. Cameron was for that 
proposition ; it was supported very strongly by Mr. 
Duffin and Mr. Shaw. The chief objection of the 
town was, that they would not intrust them with 
further powers ; and that objection was chiefly because 
there were some members of the board who had 
been concerned in the neglect in not purchasing the 
Carnmoney and Glengormlet waters. We all recollect 
the representations that were made when the Act of 
1840 was applied for. Great matters were to have 
been effected if the Carnmoney water, above the town, 
W’ere obtained. We knew that Messrs. Grimsliaw 
bad an extensive interest in the water, and we had 
no doubt that at that period it could have been pur- 
chased for a far smaller sum than it could be procured 
for now. I think it would have been very desirable 
if the Commissioners had made some arrangement 



with those parties, with regard to the transaction with 
Mr. Howie. I think Mr. Howie is entitled to the 
, greatest credit for the trouble he took in that trans- 
action ; and I think Mr. Cameron gave wrong opposi- 
tion. At the same time I have no doubt that Mr. 
Cameron had a perfect right not to allow tire proposi- 
tion to be carried out — just the same as Mr. Moore 
had in proposing it. The matter, after full debate,, 
was rejected by the Board. I supported it so far as 
this, that I considered the board had a perfect right, 
openly and boldly, to appoint Mr. Iiowie himself ; and 
that they might have paid him such a salary as would, 
have been necessary, for the purpose of inducing him, 
by himself or his servants, to attend to that sluice in 
the middle of the night, or at inconvenient hours of 
the morning or evening; to be ready for the purpose 
of putting it down when the putting of it down would 
have given the Water Commissioners an immense- 
supply of water during the period of the winter floods, 
without doing. any injury to Mr. Howie, himself, or 
the mill-owners below him. I recollect an offer 
being made by the parties who brought forward the 
opposition, that the whole matter should be brought 
openly before the town and the consent of the rate- 
payers obtained for the purpose of getting some ar- 
rangement made with Mr. Howie; so that a supply of 
water might be got through the winter, with increased 
dam accommodation, and render it unnecessary to 
apply to Parliament for some years to come. 

I think it is quite necessary, in case there should 
be any settlement founded on your report, that the 
disqualification arising from non-payment of water 
rates, should be abolished, and the mere liability to 
rating should be considered the test of the franchise. 
That is the qualification for the franchise for the Har- 
bour Commissioners, which franchise is given in 
the police valuation. The Harbour Commissioners’ 
Board is the first board in town ; and admission to it 
is considered a much greater honour than admission 
to the Water Commissioners, or the Municipal Corpo- 
ration, or the Poor Law Board. I think that the 
change was introduced into the Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ Act by Mr. Davison, the then solicitor, and 
at the instance of the most respectable inhabitants in 
town I have, since it came into operation, failed in 
ascertaining any objection to it ; on the contrary, it 
not only prevents trickery, but any suspicion of the 
possibility of trickery. With regard to qualifying 
people to vote for the Harbour Commissioners, I have 
every reason to believe, from examination of the Water 
Commissioners’ books, and other circumstances, that 
some members of the Water Commissioners, who are 
still members, indeed the persons who are still collec- 
tors. and persons who were collectors, do play tricks 
with the rate collecting for the purpose of unfairly con- 
structing the constituency in such a manner as to 
carry out their own foregone conclusions. I should 
think it most undesirable to rip up these matters, either 
to prevent those parties getting relief from any neglect 
they might have committed, or punishing them for 
what they might have done; for I think it most im- 
portant that the Commissioners, with regard to the 
Water Board, should take special care that the dis- 
qualification for non-payment of rates should be abol- 
ished, and also that the constituency has no right to 
be disqualified unless the rate has been struck six 
months, at least, antecedent to the day of election. 
Mr. Moore, expressed an opinion, which I believe to 
be the opinion of the town: all the statements made 
here with regard to the anxiety of people for the amal- 
gamation of these boards were founded on the sus- 
picion that there would be a new board constituted. 

I would consider any attempt to amalgamate the 
Water Board, or transfer the powers of the Water 
Board to the present Town Council, or any Town 
Council like the present Town Council, would be 
most injurious to the inhabitants of Belfast. 



3 E 



Sept. 22, 1858. 

John Rea, 
Esq. 
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>2 MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS OF BELFAST. 

Jam, Kennedy, Esq., having handed in a heading was then sworn and examined by the Commissioners: 



12290. Mr. Copinger. — Well, Mr. Kennedy, in num- 
ber sixteen you say you think it would be desirable to 
amalgamate the Water Commissioners and the Town 
Council ; is that your opinion ?— It is. 

12297. And you are of opinion that there should be 
an uniform collection of the rates ?— I am, sir. 

12298 And you think you should transfer the 
power of rating which the Water Commissioners have 
to. the Town Council, and also the property ?— Yes. 

12299. And of course their liabilities ? — Yes. 

12300. You would give the Town Council the 
power of taking these, as under Sir John Young’s 
Improvement Bill, and Sir Benjamin Hall’s Improve- 
ment Bill; but you think that the limited taxation, 
should be four shillings in the pound?— Yes, that is, 
my opinion. 

12301. You do not think there should be any addi- 
tional powers given for this basis? — Not at present. 

12302. Now you may give your reason?— I would 
make out a summary, from the printed accounts of the 
Water Commissioners, from April 1840 to 1850, and 

° 1 2303. The result of these loans is £ 1 32,255 8s. 5 d . ; 
have you taken these figures from the books of the 
Water Commissioners ? — No; I have taken them from 
the printed accounts, which are published every three 
years ; and I was appointed auditor of the Board ; I 
refused to act ; and I furnished them with a copy of 
these accounts. 

12304. Now, upon what grounds do you say you 
would transfer these back to the Corporation ?— First, 
it would save a considerable amount of taxation. I 
find that the law costs, £ 1 4,887 8s. 9 d., are two thirds 
of all the rates collected. I do not see why we should 
have two Acts of Parliament where one Act would do. 

12305. What is the next ground ?— I see £2,095 
paid for Commissioners’ salaries, which, I think, ought 
to be saved; and I see £5,385 paid to the Marquis of 
Donegal, which I think objectionable; I see for print- 
ing and advertising, £369 1 Is. 3 d . ; for valuators and 
collectors, £3,303 2s. 8(7., which makes a poundage of 
1 1 d. in the pound upon the amount collected. 

12306. Mr. Major.— You think that excessive? — 
I do ; T have looked over the accounts for other places; 
I have here the Liverpool statement, and I find that 
the amount for collecting taxes is under 2£c7. in the 
pound ; therefore, I think there should be a facility 
and a lessening of the taxation ; provided those two 
boards were amalgamated ; and I believe that was con- 
templated ; for on looking over this Towns Improve- 
ment Bill, and Health of Towns Bill, I find, invari- 
ably, that the Legislature takes that view of it, that 
the Municipal Corporation should have charge of 
the water. 

1 2307. Have those heads been handed to Mr. Hitch- 
cock? — Yes. 

12308. You say they were taken from the published 
accounts, published by the Water Commissioners 
every three years ; and you are of opinion that the 
charges there disclosed are excessive, and that the 
business might have been done, and should have been 
done, for far less prices?— I say an excessive expen- 
diture. 

12309. Mr. Copinger.— You do not mean to say 
that the Board, in themselves, committed any excesses 
of expenditure ; but that if it were amalgamated with 
the Corporation, which would have similar duties to 
get performed, all this could have been done, and in 
fact, you need not have had two sets of officers ? — 
Just so ; I wish to make no charge against the Water 
Commissioners; I want an additional supply of water; 
I believe that the water supplied is not one-third or 
one-fourth what it ought to be. I have been living in 
town for the last two or three years, up to the last 
few months, and I only get water twice or three times 
a-week ; I think there should be a constant supply of 
water ; I think there ought to be water in every house 
at any time, so that any person might use it. 



12310. You agree with Dr. Bruce in that?— Dr. 
Bruce is an officer of the board. I recollect a state- 
ment which he made, that out of 14,000 houses in 
Belfast not more 2,000 were supplied with water. I 
cannot reconcile that statement of Dr. Bruce’s, a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity, with some of the 
statements put forward, except Dr. Bruce takes every 
house and the Water Commissioners only take the 
houses of a certain value ; but it is a fact that we have 
bad water, and an insufficient supply. I am buying, 
at this moment, for my workers, Cromac water ; for 
when I was in the town we did not use the supply we 
had. I would not give the people bad water which I 
would not take myself. 

12311. What is the cost of the Cromac water?— 

I pay 6 d. for a small barrel which we use three or four 
times every week; it is carted about the town. Another 
reason I am in favour of amalgamation is, that I think 
the Legislature would give the Town Council powers 
that they would not grant to the Water Board. I be- 
lieve that the people in London have the power of 
taking water by compensating the owners. I believe, 
that under Sir John Young’s Bill, the same power is 
granted to other places in Ireland. From my own 
knowledge of the locality, I believe the Water Com- 
missioners could get a plentiful supply of water from 
the mill-owners around, without interfering, in the 
slightest degree, with their own supply, by means of 
catchment basins, and other means which are not 
adopted now. I think it is also right to say, with re- 
regard to the arrangement made between Dr. Browne 
and one of the Commissioners with Mr. Howie, I am 
in no way connected with it. I believe the proposi- 
tion was to give Mr. Howie £400 a-year to allow for 
coal, so as not to put on his wheel, which is some 
sixty-five feet in diameter ; if he kept it on he would 
consume all the water that fills the Cars-glen stream ; 
they are only entitled to the overflow after his mill. 
Every mill-owner, makes a dam of such height as he 
thinks will bring him in all the water he can get; and 
since that interview that Mr. Moore, Mr. Browne, and 
others had with Mr. Howie, I believe the wheel was 
not turned round, but he worked entirely by steam; 
and that is the reason he gave them so much water. 

12312. Mr. Copinger— Is it an overshot wheel?— 
No, an undershot wheel, about sixty-five feet in dia- 
meter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hitchcock. 

12313.1 believe you are Mr. Howie’s son-in-law?— Yes. 

i 23 1 4. Is not Mr. Howie strictly tenant for life ? — 
He is a yearly tenant. 

12315. Is not the water bound to the people who 
have mills below? — The mills below have a sufficient 
supply of water without his. 

1 23 1 6. Is not the water bound to other mills after 
it passes his ?— That is a legal question ; I believe it 
is, but I will explain that. In Mr. Howie’s sluice 
there is a slit formed which takes the water down to 
the mill-owners helow him. It is bound to them 
whatever quantity of water goes through the slit; but 
if Mr Howie uses his wheel, and sends the water 
through the dam, he would send two or three times 
as much water down as could possibly go through the 
slit; therefore, although it is bound to them, if Mr. 
Howie shuts down the sluice, he can send the over- 
flow in spite of the owners. 

12317. You think that the board ought to be con- 
solidated?— I do. I understand that the object of 
this inquiry is for the purpose of righting the muni- 
cipal affairs of Belfast. As soon as these gentlemen 
publish their report I expect that we will get a Govern- 
ment Bill; and as soon as an arrangement is made, I 
think it would be very judicious to transfer the Water 
Board to the municipal body. 

12318. You do not think it would be so at pre- 
sent? — No. 

12319. You are, yourself, a special respondent? — 
I believe I am. 
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12320. You spoke of £11,000 for costs; were you 
not appointed auditor to audit the accounts? — Yes. 

12321. And would not these have come before you 
in your capacity of auditor ? — They would. 

12322. And you declined to act? — I did. 

12323. You think when an attorney is paid a bill 
of costs for particular business, a litigation for instance, 
such as Mr. Howie’s, or any other— and that he was 
also employed to do other business^- the one bill of 
costs ought to pay him for both? — He should be put 
..on a salary. 

12324. Couldyounot put the Water Commissioners’ 
attorney on less salary than if he had to do the busi- 
ness of solicitor for the Town. Council? — I know that 
in Manchester and Dublin , and other places where the 
labour is more than in Belfast, one solicitor is suffi- 
cient; if you put two on you must pay them a larger 
.salary. 

12325 . Do you mean to say that if you put on only 
• one to do the work of the two, that that gentleman 
will not get a larger salary ? — I think if you w'anted 
to draw up air Act of Parliament, you can embody the 
clauses which would be necessary for both, perhaps, 
at the same expense ; and, therefore, the duties of a 
solicitor are very light, except for that. 

123 26. Mr. Major. — Do not you mean that the costs 
would be half what they are if there was hut one so- 
licitor for the two Boards? — Yes ; I see £1,500 paid 
to Mr. Macrory, and £4,720 ; well now the taxes col- 
lected are £7,500 for the whole year, and it is a very 
serious hardship, thepaying nearly all the taxes in costs. 

12327. Mr. Hitchcock. — Of the £11,000 that you 
speak of, did not £5,000 become due before the Water 
Commissioners ever obtained their Act, and which 
was to be obtained as a debt ?- — It was not. 

12328. In the £1 1,000, is there not at least £5,000 
for costs, or a very large sum, due to Mr. Macrory 
before the Water Commissioners came into office at 
all; due by the body called the Charitable Society? — 
I cannot say ; but it is not stated in your accounts. 
The reason I did not act as auditor was, because I 
believed there was part of the property to which there 
was no legal title. I am anxious to get the whole 
thing settled usefully for the town ; and I refused to 
audit the accounts, because if I audited them I would 
consider myself in the light of a rate-payer, and if I 
found any thing wrong I would bring it forward. 

1 2329. You also found fault with the sum paid to 
the Marquis of Donegal, £5,850? — And £1,500. 

12330. Was not that £5,850 an original account, 
paid for the use of the water, for certain rights con- 
veying certain waters ? — I recollect, the whole matter 
of it was this, that the Government, in 1840, got a 
Bill, and it was not spread out on that. The Earl of 
Belfast, the present Marquis of Donegal, agreed to 
convey his rights in certain waters ; a town meeting 
was held, and, I recollect, a discussion took place then. 
One gentleman told the meeting that they had got no 
right at all to the water, for the Marquis of Donegal 
had leased his water previously, and he held the power 
of diverting the water higher up for manufacturing 
purposes. That was not embodied in the Act; and 
they paid about £1,500 to the Marquis of Donegal, 
about three years ago ; and when they went for the 
Act to get it confirmed they paid £3,850 more to the 
Marquis of Donegal, I believe, without getting the 
bargain reduced to writing. 

12331. Do you know all this, because the facts are 
otherwise: what are you speaking from, is it news- 
paper rumour ? — There was an action produced by 
the bad agreement. 

12332. Mr. Major. — W'hat are your sources of in- 
formation ? — I was one of the mill-owners, and one of 
the parties who opposed the Bill ; and I read a letter 
•signed by two gentlemen, in which, among other 
matters, they accused the Water Commissioners of 
coming after night and taking away their water. 

12333. Mr. Hitchcock. — Do not you think it would 
be better to leave this question to the rate-payers 
alluded to about the transfer? — I have no objection 



if they are content with it; but I am satisfied in this, Sept. 22,1858, 

that nineteen out of every twenty would be for hand- 

ing it over. ' Kennedy 

12334. When you yourself spoke of Cromac water, Esq. 
are there not twenty-five private pumps supplying every 
500 people of the town? — I cannot tell how many 
private pumps ; but I know that there ought to be 
water in every house in the town, no matter how 
humble, and I would give them a constant supply. 

12335. Are there not also seventeen public foun- 
tains free of expense ? — I do not know; but I know 
that it is a great hardship for the poor to have to 
go and find them. 

12336. Do you know Mr. Girdwood; is he your 
son-in-law? — He is. 

12337. Did you authorize him to write any letter 
to tire Commissioners ? — I did. 

12338. Mr. Major. — The document you have is 
taken, accurately from the accounts of the Water Com- 
missioners? — As published by the local papers. 

Cross-examined by Mr.. Rea. 

12339. Mr. Kennedy, when you were speaking of 
the party of consolidation, you said nineteen out of 
every twenty would be in favour of the tilling, did 
you refer to the consolidation of the new board 
to be formed ? — Oh. certainly. In the first instance, 

I think there should be no consolidation until we get 
a proper Act of Parliament, and the Town Council 
is reorganized, and gets out of its difficulties. 

12340. Do not you believe that nineteen out of 
every twenty of the inhabitants of Belfast would 
object to the Water Commissioners being consolidated 
with the present Town Council? — I would not like 
to say that a great many people are in favour of the 
present Town Council, 

12341. Do you mean to say that the people of Bel- 
fast ought to prefer the Water Board to be added to 
the present Town Council, or leave them to continue 
as they are, now that the facts are fully before the pub- 
lic ? — I do not think it is a matter of any moment; be- 
cause we must, as a matter of course, get our affairs ar- 
ranged in some way or another, and that before long. 

12342. Do you think it would be desirable, in any 
future settlement, to make the liability to rating the 
only test of the franchise, in addition to occupation ? 

— I think the municipal and parliamentary franchise 
should be amalgamated : it would save money, it 
would save expense of separate revisions, and I think 
it would put an end to a groat deal of strife and heart- 
burnings which prevail. We have a precedent for it 
in Dublin. The alteration of the franchise, if placed 
fairly before the Government — I think they would have 
no hesitation in giving a ne.v franchise, on two 
grounds, the one political, the other economical. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

12343. Did I understand you to say, that you are 
of opinion that they ought to transfer the Water 
Commissioners’ powers to the Town Council, as soon 
as all the differences are healed, and tranquillity re- 
stored ?— Yes. 

12344. As soon as these learned gentlemen have 
made their report, and an Act of Parliament is founded 
upon it, and things set right, then the transfer ought 
to take place ; that is what you mean ? — Certainly ; it . 
could not be done before. 

12345. You think that whilst they are engulfed in 
litigation, the Town Council ought not to have any 
new duties cast upon them ? — The litigation is nearly 
at an end. Mr. Rea has dismissed one gentleman’s 
information; if I get£IOO for my costs, I will let him 
dismiss the other. 

12346. Mr. Hitchcock. — Are there not several ac- 
counts from time to time ? — There are. 

12347. Does it not appear, from those accounts, 
that the item of £1 1,000, commenced so long back as 
1837, 1838, and 1839? — In 1840. I wish to say 1 
am not accusing the Water Board of paying too large 
an amount for law costs; because Mr. Macrory told 
me that he should have got £2,000 more. 
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Sept. 22,1858. Mr. Cameron recalled. 

James 12348. Mr. Hitchcock.— Was I right in saying that the Act at all?— It does. I must say that Mr. Mac- 

Cameron,Esq. the £ 1 1,000 includes the cost of promoting two Bills rorv was highly dissatisfied with the way m which he 
and a petition, before the Water Commissioners got was paid. 



Mr. Macdonogh read the heads of the case on behalf of the Corporation of Belfast, under numbers 14, 1! 
16, 18, 19, 20, and 21 of the inquiry. 



Belfast 

Charitable 

Society. 



Belfast Charitable Society. 



The Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, the Rev. 
William Bruce, and A. J. Macrory, Esq., then came 
before the Commissioners, as a deputation from 
the Belfast Charitable Society, to explain the resolu- 
tion that had been come to by the Committee in refer- 
ence to their annuity of £800 a-year chargeable on the 
rates. The Rev. Mr. Bruce read the following state- 
ment : — 

Statement on behalf of the Belfast Charitable Society. 

That we acknowledge the courtesy of the Commissioners 
in calling our attention to the manner in which our annuity 
of £800 from the Water Commissioners might be affected 
from the amalgamation of that body with any other. 

We beg to state, that the Belfast Charitable Society, hav- 
ing been, from the year 1795 down to the year 1840, owners 
of valuable springs in and around Belfast, and having ex- 
pended upwards of £30,000 in the construction of works 
necessary to convey the waters thereof into the town for the 
supply of the inhabitants, under sundry powers and autho- 
rities granted by Parliament enabling them so to do, and to 
levy compulsory rates of assessment for such supply, m 
addition to rents derived from special supplies, the moneys 
derivable therefrom having been, from time to time, employed 
by them, in the first place, in the maintenance and extension 



of the water works, and in the next, in part support of their 
charitable trust, — in the year 1840 came to an agreement 
with the inhabitants ; and under and by virtue of the Act of 
3rd Victoria, chap. 79, which was promoted by the said 
society in pursuance of such agreement, transferred all their 
interest in said works, and the lands and waters connected 
therewith, to certain Commissioners incorporated by said 
Act, for certain purposes particularly referred to in the Act; 
reserving to themselves an annuity of £800, to be a primary 
charge on the property so transferred, and the water rates, 
and other moneys to be realized under said Act, as more 
particularly referred to in the preamble and 3rd section of 
said Act. 

That the society has, from the passing of the said Act 
down to the present time, punctually received the annuity 
so charged ; and, as they consider, the property and rates 
upon which such annuity is charged, is, from its nature, as 
permanent and satisfactory as any thing of the kind can be, 
they consider that it would be as unprecedented as it would 
be unjust that any transference of the annuity of the Charit- 
able Society, as creditors of theBelfastWater Commissioners, 
as proposed, should be in any respect lessened or imperilled. 

Wm. Bruce, 

Chairman of Committee. 

September 22, 1858. 



James 

Guthrie, Esq. 



James Guthrie, Esq., called and 

12349. Mr. Guthrie, will you please to assume the 
total debt of the borough to be £267,000 — what do 
you estimate to be the interest upon that debt ?— 
£12,015. 

12350. Mr. Copinger.— At what interest?— Four 
and a-half per cent. 

12351. Mr. Macdonogh. — Then adding the sinking 
fund of £3,000 a-year, that makes £ 1 5,0 1 5? — Yes. 

12352. Now, deduct from that the present income 
of the markets, £5,225. and the present rental at 
£650, that makes £5,875 as the sum applicable to 
pay the interest on the debt, which is to be deducted 
from the £ 15,015; that leaves £9,140 to be provided 
for: is not that so ? — Yes ; to that we add a proportion 
of sundry expenses, £500 a-year, making £9,640, 
with which the improvement fund will be chargeable. 

1 2353. The present valuation of the borough, I be- 
lieve, of tenements above £20, is £146,000; taking 
that at 1.5, 2d. in the pound, it would produce £8,156 
13s. 4c/.? -Yes; but I am not able to prove that 
£146,000 is the actual figure. 

12354. But, assuming it to be correct, and that 
those under £20 are valued at 7d., what would it be? 
—£3,325. 

12355. The whole tot of those would be £11,841 
13s. Ad. ? — Yes. 

12356. Deduct from that fourteen per cent, for 
vacant houses and expenses of collection? — That 
would bo £1,657 16s. 8 d. 

12857. Now, upon Griffith’s valuation, the tene- 
ments above £2<> would be valued at £1 1.8, OOP, and 
the tenements under £20 at £108,000?. — Yes; I cannot 
prove this ; but I believe the calculation to be correct. 

12358. Assuming that I show that it would be 
£1 18,000 at Is. Ad , what would that give ? — £7,866. 

12359. Assuming that £103,000 at 8d., that would 
be £3,433, making a total of £l 1,299 ? — Yes. 

12360. Deduct fourteen per cent, from that, as be- 
fore ?— That would be £ 1 .582. 

12361. What does that leave a net produce of?— 
£9,717. 

12362. Now, assuming a sum of £15,000 to be 
borrowed, tell me what the interest of that would be ? 
— £675 at four and a-half per cent. 



examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

12363. Take street improvements at £1,500, and 
add those three (sums — the amount of the liabilities 
upon the improvement fund, £9,640, £675, and the 
£ 1 ,500 — what would be the tot ? — £ 11,815. 

12364. That is the total charge that could be 
thrown upon the improvement fund ?— Yes. 

12365. A rate then of 2s. in the pound upon 
£n 8,000 would produce how much ? — £1.1,800. 

12366. And a rate of Is. in the pound would pro- 
duce how much ?— £5, 150. 

12367. What is the total? — £16,950. 

12368. Deduct fourteen per cent, as before, that 
is £2,373, what would be the net produce of the 
rate?- £14. 57 7. 

12369. Mr. Copinger. — Suppose it had relation to 
the old system, the 4s. 6 d. rate, the maximum upon 
the high valuation ; I believe 2s. upon the low — the 
valuation, I believe, has the third element? — Is. 6d. 
upon houses not exceeding £20 ; 3s. upon houses ex- 
ceeding £2.1, and not exceeding £80 ; and 4s. 6d. for 
houses above £80. 

12370. Your present maximum is 3s., the 4s. 6d. 
would be an increase of one-half? — Yes. 

12371. Mr. Macdonogh.— Now, will you go to the 
police rate book, if you please. The total cost of the 
police force at present is £6,7 1 8 7s. 6d. ; and the total 
edst of lighting, £2,796 5s. Id. ; the cost of the fire 
establishment, £400 ; sundries, £500 ; making a total 
of £10,414 13s. Id. Now, suppose it possible that 
Lord Naas’s Bill may pass into a law, would not that 
effect a reduction ? — The effect of Lord Naas's Bill 
would be to reduce the expenditure about £2,214; 
the net charge upon the police fund would be £8,000, 
a rate of 9 d. in the pound upon the present valuation, 
after making an allowance of fourteen per cent, for 
vacancies, would produce £8,385 ; a rate of 1 s. in the 
pound would produce, upon Griffith's valuation, a net 
income of £9,503 ; a rate of Is. 2d., upon Griffith’s 
valuation, would produce a net income of £11,087. 
The average expenditure for the maintenance of roads 
for the last three years has been £2,213; and the 
expenses of scavenging, £1,731 ; other charges, £600 ; 
making a net charge of £4,544. 

12372. Mr. Macdonogh then read a statement of 
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the amount likely to be realized by a rate of 5 d. in 
the pound, which was proved by the witness, and given 
in as evidence. — [See Appendix R.] 

12373. Mr. Copinger. — Let me understand the evi- 
dence, Mr. Guthrie ; is it this, that a house which is 
now valued at £20 a-year may be called upon to pay 
25. 9cZ. in the pound taxes ? — I understand it so. 

1 2374. And a house valued at £80 may be rated 
at 3s. 9c/.'? — Any house valued at £21, and upwards. 

12375. So that if you make an allowance of a fifth; 
if you take off a fifth from the 2s. 9 d., what would be 
the rating then ? — 2s. 2 ^d. 

12376. Now. if you take the same from the 3s. 9 d. 
rate, took off a fifth, what would be the result? — That 
would leave it 3s. 

12377. In one instance, the house over £20, accord- 
ing to that, saves a certain sum, and the other may 
lose a certain sum. Would not that, leaving the rating 
of Is. 6c/., 3s., and 4s. 6c/., give, even on Griffith’s 
valuation, an abundance of money for the town? — I 
would rather hesitate to say it would give an abund- 
ance of money; because until the property of the Town 
Council shall have been realized, Griffith's valuation, 
reducing twenty per cent, upon the present valua- 
tion, would make the police rate, limited to Is. 6cZ. 
and 3s., rather bare to carry on the business of the 
town sufficiently. 

12378. Take -Griffith's valuation. Assume that it 
were twenty per cent, under the present, would not 
the 4s. 6c/. rating for the £80 house and upwards; 3s. for 
the £20, and Is. 6c/. under that, produce more money 
upon the present system, than the present valuation ? — 
You would have the houses rated above £80. 

12379. Mr. Macdonogh. — We have taken a margin 
when we say £14,577. What is the object of taking 
that additional margin in reference to the lenders ? — 
It must be to give ample security to the lenders for 
the payment of the interest ; the apparent wants are 
£L 1,815, while the pi-oduce of the rating would be 
£14,577. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Rea. 

12380. Mr. Guthrie, were you the author of this 
financial puzzle whichyouhave before you? — I am not. 

12381. By whom was the scheme made up? — I 
cannot tell. 

1 2382. Were you present when it was concocted? — 
I was present when several more were testing its ac- 
curacy, and I tested it myself. 

12383. With whom did it originate? — I cannot 
tell; but I can tell who was present when the calcula- 
tion was made up — Mr. Mullen, Mr. Savage, and Mr. 
Lindsay. 

12334. What do you think of it yourself? — I can- 
not express any opinion. 

12385. Mr. Copinger. — What is your opinion? — I 
have gone over these calculations, and I find them 
correct, assuming the data to be correct. 

J 2386. Is it, in your opinion, a good scheme, or not? 
— My opinion is with regard to the rating, that all the 
rates should be upon a uniform valuation; but consid- 
ering that the money lent to the Town Council, was 
lent upon the security of a graduated scale, that is to say, 
upon a Is., 3s„ and 4s. 6 d. rate (now at Is. 6<Z. and 3s.). 
I think the lenders of the money have a better security 
upon the gross property ; and holding these views, I am 
in favour of keeping a maximum rate at the figures put 
down here, that is a differential rate upon the property 
of the Council, to produce a sum equivalent to the 
interest on the borrowed money. 

12387.. We are asking your opinion as to whether 
the matter should be brought, out by a differential rate, 
in detail, separating the different classes of corporate 
property, and apportioning a sepai - ate rate and a separ- 
ate sum to each of those classes, whether you think it 
better for the Corporation to revive the 4s. 6c/. rate, or 
that scheme which they have just brought forward; 
which do you think that the poorer sort of inhabitants 
or the 'Corporation would be more benefited by ? — 
Well, sir, I will give my opinion. I do not, in the first 
place, believe, that the poorer classes are the pavers 



of the rates ; I know that in houses up to £8 they are Sept, s 
paid by the landlords, and are let at a weekly rent; I - 
have heard that that is a class of property which pays 
better than any other; I have heard also, without 
vouching for its accuracy, that all classes of property 
up to £20 a-year, pays better than higher classes, and 
the higher you go in property the smaller is the per- 
centage you will have for your outlay'. If the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast had established an uniform system of 
rating when they came into power, it would have been 
much better, I think, than in 1853 reducing the 
4s. 6c/. rate to 3s. I am not prepared now to advocate 
the present scheme ; but as parties have taken a good 
deal of trouble in devising one, keeping in view the 
recurring of the interest upon the borrowed money, 

I think it a correct one. 

123S8. Mr. Majofi . — Your view would be different? 

— My view would be for an uniform rating. 

12389. Mr. Copinger . — There is an uniform rating, 
number one ; the present system of rating, number two ; 
the old system, number three; and the present scheme 
put forward, number four; to which of these, as a man 
of experience and knowledge of Belfast, would you give 
the preference, as most likely to serve all purposes? — 

I would like the present scheme in preference to the 
others. 

12390. In preference to the uniform valuation? — 

No, I prefer a uniform valuation ; I say if the proposi- 
tion were before me, to rate this town for public pur- 
poses, I would m alee a uniform scheme of rating for 
all purposes. 

1 239 1 . Would you not rate any that reach the very' 
matter of value that we are now speaking of, the two 
classes of £8 and £20, who now have to pay a taxa- 
tion in substance ? — Precisely'. 

12392. Mr, Macdonogh. — Now, you have given an 
answer. What is your opinion, as an abstract one, 
having regard to the fact, that the sums of money 
were borrowed on a scale of rating different from 
uniform : does that affect your opinion as to the 
first proposal, quoad the Improvement Fund? — It cer- 
tainly affects my opinion as regards the boixowed 
money. 

12393. Mr. Copinger . — Is it not a fact that the 
landlord pays the rates for the £20 house ? — Up to 
£8 the landlord pays; the rate between £8 and £20 
they do not. 

12394. But he virtually pays ? — Yes. 

1 2395. Mr. Macdonogh . — With respect to the police 
and paving rate, having regard to the interest upon 
the borx-owed money, upon a scale of rating then exist- 
ing, are you of opinion that that is a fair and equitable 
view ? — Certainly. 

12396. Suppose the Corporation, when it came 
into power, adopted a uniform scale of rating, you 
believe that would have been the right one, if they 
had no borrowed money ; but the money was lent on 
a different scale, and of course the lenders would like 
to have better security : first-class. houses to take away 
that, would be apparently an injury to them ; you 
would, therefore, retain the differential rate, so far as 
the interest on the borrowed money? — Yes. 

12397. Mr. Copinger. — In point of fact, was not a 
great part of the borrowed money borrowed on the 
security of a 4s. 6c/. rate? — No; a great deal of it was 
borrowed since 1853. 

12393. Was there not upwards of £200,000 bor- 
rowed upon the 4s. 6c/. rate? — No doubt; but a great 
deal of that has been paid off since by money borrowed 
upon a different scale of rating. 

12399. Mr. Major . — Suppose they do the same 
thing that was done by retaining the 4s. 6 d. rate, 
under the old system, affording equal security to the 
creditors, your opinion would be changed ? — I keep 
all along in view, my opinion, that the 4s. 6c/. and the 
3s. rate is a better security upon low class houses ; 
but if the money had been borrowed upon a uniform 
rating, or a uniform system of rating had been intro- 
duced before any money had been borrowed, I say, 
and believe, that would have been right ; but acting 
on the view that the money was borrowed since, upon 
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these scales I think there should be a differential 
scale now. 

1 2400. But if it should appear that the adoption of 
the 4s. 6d. rate would afford equal, if not better, secu- 
rity to the creditors, your opinion would be influenced 

by that? If a change took place in the law, by which 

the 4s 6 d. rating would be introduced, of course, upon 
the argument I have used, it would be a better security. 

12401. IS your first opinion entirely created and 
influenced by the existence of the debt, the money i 
being borrowed, and if they had better security, by 
that rating, you would be in favour of it? — No, for 
this reason ; the bulk of the money the Corporation 
owe upon markets, was borrowed since 1853. 

12402. Mr. Copinger . — Was not a large proportion 
of the JL 180,000 under the 4s. 6i. rating? — £85,000 
has been borrowed since ItreO; there is a great 
objection : to the 4s. 6 d. rating in one respect, that it 
may to some extent prevent vast improvements, and 
a vast outlay of money, and large buildings being 
erected. I would conclude with one word, if the 
creditors were not interfered with, I am an advocate 
for the uniform rating. 

Peoples Park 

The Lord Bishop of Down, the Bev. Dr. Edgar, 
Thomas M'Clure, Esq., j p. ; M. Brown, Esq. ; 
Theophilus Bushell, Esq.; and William Dunville, 
Esq., here presented themselves to the Commissioners 
as a deputation from the People’s Park Committee, 
accompanied by John Bell, jun., Esq. ; Hon. Sec. 

The Lord Bishop^ called the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the Belfast Dock Act, which provided 
that not less than 50. acres of land should be set apart 
by the Harbour Commissioners, for the purpose of a 
People’s Park. He urged the advantage of such a 
park, in a moral and sanitary point of view, and ex- 
plained that there had been no provision- made for 
its maintenance, nor any provision for giving it to 
trustees, who might keep it for the public ; and that 
the object of the deputation in coming before.the 
Commissioners was to urge the recommendation, 



12403. Mr. Rea . — Taking things as they are, Mr. 
Guthrie, do not you believe that it would not only be 
just and proper to repeal that portion of the Act of 
1853, which abolished the rating power at, 4s. 6 d .? — 
I do not. 

12404. Do not you know that all those splendid 
establishments, the mills, and warehouses, and other 
large buildings of Belfast, were with few exceptions 
built between the years 1816 and 1853? — I cannot 
go back to my knowledge of Belfast, beyond 1 842 ; 
but of course since 1816 all those mills were built. 
I believe that Mulholland’s, which was, I believe, the 
first of them, was built about the year 1826. 

124U5. Was not a 4s. 6 d. scale of rating in opera- 
tion at that period ? — I believe so ; I do not know. 

12406. Are you aware of this, that there were- only 
about 350 persons on the ratebooks, in occupation of 
premises valued at £80 or upwards? — I do not know 
the numbers. 

12407. Were you not directed to make up a table 
of that important interest for the Corporation?— No, 
I was not. 



Committee. 

that a clause might be inserted in the Act to enable 
the Harbour Commissioners to hand over the land to 
trustees ; and also that a tax not exceeding one half- 
penny in the pound be levied off the town, to main- 
tain the park. His Lordship handed in certain docu- 
ments adopted at a meeting of the People’s Park Com- 
mittee, held this day in the Corn Exchange. 

Mr. Major said that the Commissioners would re- 
ceive the documents which were presented, and if 
they could offer any suggestion on the matter they 
would be most happy to do so. 

Mr. Bell read a statement which had been pre- 
pared by the Victoria Park Committee. 

Mr. Copinger stated that the matter would receive 
every attention from the Commissioners. 

The deputation having thanked the Commissioners, 
then withdrew. 



The cross-examination of Mr. 

1 2408. Mr. Guthrie, do not you believe a 4* 6 d. rate 
would do every thing, even the police barrack ? — I do 
not believe it. 

12409. Do not you believe, from your own know- 
ledge, that nine-tenths of the buildings liable to it 
were built before 1852?— I do not know that, pre- 
cisely. I know a large proportion of the town was ; 
but not nine-tenths. I do not think there was so 
great a proportion. 

1 24 1 0 . Do not you know very well, Mr. Guthrie, 
that the 4s. 6 d. rating power was suppressed by Act of 
Parliament, under a total misapprehension of the 
financial state of the Corporation?— I do not adopt 
that statement. 

12411. Do not you believe that, at the time that 
Parliament suppressed that power, the Committee were 
under the impression that the Town Council had a 
great amount of surplus assets? — I cannot tell under 
what impression the Committee acted. 

1 24 1 2. Supposing it came out, then, that the Is. 6 d. 
rate should be doubled, or the 4s. 6 d. rate imposed, 
on your oath, which plan would you prefer ; would 
you increase the taxation of the rich man by 3d., or 
double the taxation of the poor man ? — I have stated, 
repeatedly, that were it not for .the circumstance of 
the borrowed money, I should make property pay a 
uniform rate. 

12413. Would not the effect of the extension of the 
uniform rate be, that the paying of the poorer classes 
would be doubled ?— I do not say doubled ; it would 
be increased. 

12414. Do not you think that the Is. 6d. rate would 
be increased to 2s. 6d. ? — No, I do not. 

12415. Mr. Copinger . — Would it require an actual 
levy of a 8s. -9 d. rate to meet Griffith's valuation, upon 



Guthrie by Mr. Boa was then resumed. 

the higher classes, and 2s. 9 d. upon the lower ? — 
Those are the maximum rates. 

1 24 1 6. But you have framed those maximum rates 
upon taking an account of the liabilities of the bo- 
rough ? — Yes- 

12417. And what the supposed produce would be, 
it would be absolutely necessary to levy these rates ? — 
No. The maximum rate would give sufficient margin 
for contingencies. 

12418. Mr. Macdonogh. — Upon the calculation, 
would not 2s. 10 d., upon Griffith’s valuation — 2s. 2 d. 
— be the actual amount to be levied ?— Yes. 

12419. Mr. Pea. — Mr. Guthrie, will you tell me, in 
round numbers, about how much additional would 
the Corporation require to pay the interest on this 
illegal debt, to carry on the affairs of the borough 
properly ; would they not require about £7,000 per 
annum more than they levy at present? — Capitalising 
the interest on the unsecured debt, they would require 
about £4,500 a-year. 

12420, Mr. Macdonogh. — The calculations which 
you have given in here, are quite independent of the 
valuation of our property? — They have nothing to 
say to them ; they include the rents which are derived 
from them, but nothing of tire other properties. 

12421. Mr. Rea. — Do not you believe that there 
should be £2,500 laid out on the borough, from year 
to year, more than there has been laying out for some 
two or three years, to keep it in proper order ? — In 
what way ? 

1 2422. In every way in which it should be laid out 
for police and sanitary purposes? — I do not believe 
it would require, for the ordinary purposes, more to 
be expended ; except so far as any increase may take 
place — any extension of the lighting and watching, 
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or things of that sort. Do not you know that they expenditure was reduced, because the injunction pre- Sept. 2 2.18SB. 

made an immense reduction from the expenses of vented them paying the interest on £84, OuO. 

1854, when they got into the scrape in 1855?— I know 12432. Do not you know they expended lesson sala- 

that their expenditure was never so great as in 1854. ries, lighting, sanitary, and other purposes?— I know the ' 

12423. Was it not what the borough required? — Eevision Committee did effect considerable reduction. 

No; there were extra things, which were not re- 12433. Do not you know that one reduction they 
quired again. effected was to abolish the sanitary staff with Dr. 

12424. Do you know how much the expenditure Browne?— I believe, Dr. Browne was either discon- 
was increased for police purposes in 1855 ? — The tinued or relinquished that year; the Committee 
published accounts will tell. made all the reductions they possibly could. 

12425. Mr .Copinger Upon Griffith’s valuation, the 12434. Do not you believe that all the Committee 

low class houses would pay 2s. id. in the pound? — Yes. abolished in 1 854 or 1 855, with the exception of law 
12426. The present rating of the low class houses costs, should be restored for the benefit of the town ? 
is Is. 2d. or Is. 3 d. ? — The rating this year is Is. Id. — I do not. 

12427. Mr. Rea. — Is it not a fact, Mr. Guthrie, 12435. Do not you believe that the sanitary staff 
that for police purposes, the Town Council of Belfast should be restored? — I think they are doing remark- 
imposed upon the borough £9,585 15s. 8 d:, in 1854, ably well at present. 

more than they did in 1853 ? — Yes. 12436. How much more than the Town Council 

12428. How much was the total expenditure for levied would be required to meet the interest of the 
police purposes in 1854 ; was it not £35.000 11s. Id. ? illegal debt. The interest on the debt would be 

Yes. £4,500, what more would be required for other pur- 

12429. Mr. Macdonogh. — But that includes interest poses?— It is not my province to inquire; but if you 
and sinking fund? — Yes; it includes the total expen- give the Town Council ofBelfast £10,000 in place of 
diture. £2,000, I have no doubt it would be spent in a proper 

12430. Mr. Rea. — The previous year, they had only way; but I am satisfied they are now taking care of 
imposed £25,404 15s. 3d. ? — Yes. on the borough. the wants of the borough in a proper manner. 

12431. Do not you know, Mr. Guthrie, that with- 12437. Could you make up the amount that would 
out any injunction, they voluntarily reduced the ex- be leviable, it you had the power of putting on the 
penditure for ordinary police purposes by some £2,000 4s. Cd. rate ? — I could not ; it would oblige me to. go 

a-year, or thereabouts ? — I know the estimate for police for the rate books. 



Twenty-sixth Day. — Thursday, September 23, 1858. Se pt- 23,1858. 

Mr. Rea read the letter which he had written to the Attorney-General, with, reference to withdrawing the 
supplemental information, together with the Attorney-General’s reply. 

Francis Rea, Esq., was then called, and examined by Mr. John Bea. Francis 

Rea, Esq. 

12438. Do you recollect when the police rate -was 12451. Do you also recollect that the maximum 
assessed under the powers of the Act of 1800 ? — I do ; rate upon houses of the annual value of from £5 to 
when the people were assessed according to their £20 was 6d., upon all not exceeding £80 Is., and ex- 
substance and supposed ability. ceediug £80 a rate of Is. 6d. ? — Yes ; and I was one 

12439. You were born in 1797 ? — Yes. of the valuators under the Act of 1816, in 1831, and 

12440. Do you rememberBelfast before 181 6? — Yes. part of 1832, I think. 

12441. Do you recollect, that before that period, 12452. Now, can you tell the Commissioners how 
the police rate was assessed by the Police Cotnmis- long that scale continued in force? — It continued in 
sioners, according to the substance or ability of the force up to the year 1 845 ; — the principle continued 
persons who were to pay it? — I do ; and it was com- in force — but, by the Act of 1816, the power of rating 
plained of as being most uncertain and irregular was unlimited. They could make the assessment 5s.. 

12442. Do you remember who the Police Commis- 10s., and 15s.; only, not altering the scale of rating, 
sioners were? — I do not remember them all. Ire- so that the same proportions might continue. They, 
member one of them, the late John Barnett, for I might have gone on as high as they pleased, 
saw him applotting. 12453. Did the Act of 1845, in point of fact, de- 

12443. Do you remember that there were consider- prive them of that power to a certain extent? — It con- 
able complaints with regard to the mode in which it tained the same scales of rating ; but fixed the maxi- 
was applotted ? — Yes; I heard of several. mum rate, which they could not go above : Is. 6<£ 

12444. Some people got credit for more wealth ? — fora certain class of property, 3s. for another, and 
Some got credit for being seven times as wealthy, 4s. 6 d. upon the third class of property, in any one 
and kicked up an infernal row about it. year; that limitation is to be found in the 348th 

12445. Could you remember, that at that period, section of the Act of 1845. 
the poorer classes were almost all exempt from police 12454. From 1816, up to 1845, were houses, under 
taxation ? — Well, I cannot say they were altogether the value of £5 per annum, exempt from police tax- 
exempt in 1800. ation? — They were exempt from police taxation ; and I 

12446. Before 18)6? — I cannot say that ; because remember that when the police valuators were getting 
I never examined the rate-books. s their instructions, after they were appointed by the 

12447. So far as you recollect, was the applot- Police Commissioners, their instructions were to this 
ment not made altogether upon the middle and effect, “ everyone of those poor class houses that you, 
higher classes ? — Yes. upon your oath, can conscientiously reduce the value 

12448. Exempting the poorer classes completely? of below £5, do so; and when you make such a reduc- 
— It was ; so far as I know. tion as that, give the other houses above them, the 

12449. And that was the police rating for sixteen benefit of it ;” we did so, so far as we could under- 
years?— Yes. "stand them; for instance, houses rated' at £10 per 

12450. Now, in 1 8 1 6, another Act was passed, en- annum, we scarcely ever valued over £8; and the 
titled, the 56th George III., chap. 57, Local and best test of that was, that in the first Parliamentary 
Personal, 20th June, 1810. Do you remember, that revision in 1832, every house appealing in the police 
by the 9th section of that Act, it was enacted, that the rate-books, an £8 valuation was proved to be a £10 
valuators should be appointed to make three different rent-paying house. 

classifications, one for houses of the annual value of 12455. Then, in point of fact, houses rented at 
from £5 to £20, one from £20 to £80, and one from about £7 from 18l6to 1845 were wholly exempt from 
£80 upwards ?— Yes. police taxation? — Well, if the rent of a house was 
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Sept. 23,1858. £0 10s., it was never in any instance valued at £5 to 
- — our knowledge. I cannot go further than that ; hut 

Francis upon that point I am certain. 

1 24 a o. Do you recollect that there was very con- 
siderable agitation among the owners of small house 
property, when it was proposed that that exemption 
should be abolished by the Bill of 1845? — I do re- 
member hearing a good deal about it, and reading a 
good deal about it. 

12457. In consequence of that agitation, was a 
compromise arranged by which the landlords should 
pay the taxes, and upon payment of them before a 
certain day, receive twenty -five per cent, of discount? 
— So the statute says, in the 3 5 3rd section. 

12458. Now, do you remember that the scale con- 
tained in the Act of 1 845 was considered to be a final 
settlement of the rating question in Belfast? — Well, 
I do not remember ever considering or hearing it 
talked of, whether it was a final settlement or not. 

12459. Do you recollect the Act of 1853 being 
passed? — I do. 

12460. Was that the first Act by which the scale 
was reduced ? — It was. 

12461. Do you happen to know, of your own know- 
ledge, that Belfast was built from 1816 to 1853, while 
that scale of rating continued of three-thirds ? — I 
think there can be little doubt of that ; the best evi- 
dence of that is the population return, which I handed 
in to the Commissioners. 

12462. Have you any memorandum showing how 
much the re-imposition of the 4s. (id. rating power 
would give the Corporation of Belfast? — I have. 

12463. In short, do you take the data of the calcu- 
lation from the books of 1858? — I do. 

12464. How many persons, altogether, are occu- 
piers of property over the value of £80 in the entire 
borough ? — About 332. I use the word “ about,” be- 
cause my time has not allowed me to go the second 
time over the books of 1858. The total number of 
rated premises of all values including those, amounts 
to upwards of 19,000. I make it from the book, 
19,046. 

12465. Will you read the particulars of that? — 
[Witness read the calculation from a paper, which was 
given in evidence.] 

12466. Mr. Copinger . — That I take it, Mr. Rea, you 
have taken yourself from the records that afford you 
that inspection ? — From the public valuation and rate 
books. 

12467. Mr. Rea . — The 332 persons who occupy 
premises of the value of £74,000, or thereabouts, pay 
2 s. 2 d. in the pound ? — Yes. 

12468. Suppose those persons had occupied tire 
same premises in 1845, before any of the improve- 
ments were made, or any of the money borrowed , 
would not they have paid 3s. ? — They would, and did. 

.12469. Such as did exist paid 3s., and for several 
years previously ? — Yes. 

12470. And they are now paying 10 d. in the pound 
less than they were paying before any improvements 
were made in Belfast ? — Such of them as were then 
in existence. 

12471. Was there not one-half, at all events, in 
occupation of their present premises ? — That is a point 
I was coming to ; I think it an important one. I 
determined that I would take a turn at those myself 
since 1 was here, and I went to the police office, and 
thought the rate-books of 1845 would give me the 
information I wanted. I mentioned 1 S45 myself, but 
I found I was in error, for the books ax - e made up 
each year to the latter end of the year previous. I 
then went to the rate-book of the next year and found 
what I wanted, with one exception, which I will after- 
wards explain. I have the houses for 1846, in Dock 
ward and Anne’s ward ; the whole of the property in 
each ward not exceeding £8 ; the whole exceeding 
£8 and not exceeding £20 ; and the whole exceeding 
£20 and not exceeding £80 ; except Cromac ward. 
The returns must necessarily be imperfect, because 
I am informed that the Cromac ward book is lost, and, 
therefore, I can make no hand of that year. I tried 



then for 1847, being the next year, and found more 
of the books lost ; but I found not one of them either 
right, full, or yet filled up. Then I had just to fall 
back on 1846 and take it as I found it, with the loss 
of the Cromac ward book. 

12472. Read the valuation you have made out? — 
[Witness here read the document which was given in,} 
and said : — I find that, in 1846, the property exceed- 
ing £80, in four out of the five wards, was £29,97 1 . I 
then go on to 1853, and I find that the property, in 
1853, of the same four wards, amounted to £40,988, 
making an increase in seven years of £11,012. I 
take the same course with regard to the other wards, 
for the property not exceeding £80, and I find that in 
1846 it amounted to £1 08,390 ; and in 1 853, for the 
same four wards, it had increased to £ 1 2 1 ,478 ; show- 
ing that while all property from £ 1 to £80 had in- 
creased only £13,(188 under the pressure of those 
three scales of rating, the property above £80, £29,971 
had increased £ 11,01 2. 

1 2473. It did not appear to you ever that the treble 
scale of rating had prevented the erection of large 
premises liable to three times as much rates. as small 
ones? — On the contrary. 1 find that this very class 
had increased more than the other class by about the 
proportion of 3£ per cent, to one per cent. 

12474. During your experience of Belfast, from 
1816 to 1 853, did you ever know any single individual, 
who wished to build premises of the value of £80 and 
upwai'ds, who was prevented from doing so by the 
apprehension of the scale of rating ? — I did not. 

12475. Mr. Copinger. — What youhave handed in was 
taken personally by you from the Corporation books ?' 

12476. Witness. — Every figure. 

12477. Do you know that the holders of houses un- 
der £80 have been removing in considerable numbers 
to Holywood and other districts round the borough 
of Belfast not subject to taxation ? — I know that a 
great many people are going to Holywood and other 
places. If you want an instance of a person going to 
escape the rates I can give you one in my own person. 

12478. Do you believe, from your knowledge of 
Belfast, that a 4s. 6 d. rating power had any material 
effect in preventing the erection of manufactories and 
large warehouses ? — Well, as a matter of opinion, I do 
not think it had much, because it was found that the 
building of flax mills in the borough did not pay on 
the year's working, on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing a sufficient supply of water ; and Captain Gil- 
bert’s report, in 1853, explains it naturally' enough, by 
pointing out that the millers are principally going west- 
ward, on account of the supplies. 

12479. Do you believe that any material injury 
would result to the borough of Belfast if the 4s. (id. 
rating power were again given to the Town Council 
of Belfast? — I believe that very material injury will 
result to the borough of Belfast if the £200, OuO legally 
Borrowed, and the £84.000 that we say was illegally 
borrowed, shall be saddled upon us, and the Town 
Council do not get leave to inflict a 4s. 6 d. rate again. 
There is only one way of doing it, by requiring the 
owners and occupiers of small houses to pay the 3s. 
rate. 

12480. You have intimated a very strong feeling 
with regard to the suggestion of raising the Is. 6 d. 
rate to 3s. ? — I have so strong a feeling on the sub- 
ject that I conceive that if that ever is done, then and 
then alone will stop the improvements of Belfast. 

1 248 1 . What do you think of the probable effects 
of imposing the 3s. rate on small property ? — I have 
stated my opinion. It would do more in a different 
jvay : it would first prevent the small capitalist from 
investing his money in a better description of pro- 
perty. I know there is great terror and alarm 
through that class of people I allude to, on the sub- 
ject, since it has begun to ooze out that such was the 
case. But it would do worse evil than that, it would 
lead to the effect of overcrowding, which Belfast is 
now only beginning to get rid of. It is impossible 
for any but a person well acquainted with the town to 
know the feeling that exists in the minds of the 
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poorer classes against what they call taxation and 
additional liability. 

1 2482. Do you believe that it is better to encourage 
the building of small self-contained houses, than to 
do any thing which would drive a number of families 
into one house of a larger description ? — I do ; I be- 
lieve here there is such a large area that every facility 
should be given to parties wishing to invest then 1 
money to build self-contained houses for the poorer 
classes. 

12483 . Do you happen to know that the owners of 
small house property are generally persons of small 
capital ? — Some of them are ; a number of them are 
men of considerable capital. 

1 2484. Who build for the convenience of the mills ? 
— No ; I do not know that. 

12485. Have you a list of the persons whose names 
appear in the book as occupying premises which 
would be liable to a 4s. 6c i. rate if reimposed ? — I have 
a rough draft of them here; 332 I make out the 
number. 

12486. The large mill-owners would all come into 
that? — Oh, yes; of this £74,000 valuation I find that 
£10,070 is in the outer boundary. 

12487. I believe that Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Lepper, 
and some other members of the Town Council are in 
that list of 332? — They are. 

1 2488. And occupiers of large premises ? — Some 
large, some less. 

12489. Would not the worth and intelligence of 
Belfast, if a 4 s. 6 d. rate were reimposed, be able to in- 
demnify the respondents? — I am not inclined to 
identify the intelligence and worth. 

12490. Mr. Major. — Put this paper in evidence. 
— I have one here, the difference between the police 
valuation of 1857 and 1858. I examined the rate- 
books myself, and from the time the rate was struck 
and signed by the Mayor in 1857, until the following 
year, when it was struck and signed for 1858, I find 
an increase in the police valuation of £10,000. [Pa- 
per put in.] 

12491. Mr. Macdonogh. — Does that include the 
Custom-house ? — It does not ; the Custom-house was 
not included in the rate-book of 1857 when the rate 
was struck and signed, but it was added after the rate 
was struck and signed. 

12492. At the time of the striking and signing of 
the rate for 1858, was it included? — It was. I now 
hand in a copy of the police rate valuation for 1S57 
and 1858. [Documents given in.] 

12493. What was the tot when signed for 1857 ? — 
£256,898 15s. 



12494. What is the total struck and signed for Sept. 23,1858. 
185S ? — £267,185. — 

12495. Mr. Gopinger. — Mr. Rea, those two docu- j^ n “ 8 g 
ments which you now give in you have also made out ’ q ' 
yourself from the books and records in the proper office? 

— I have. I am going now to hand in the police rate 
valuation for 1846 upon different classes of property 
in the four wards, and the police rate valuation for 
1853 in the same way, not including Cromac ward, 
and the amount of property exceeding £80 a-year in 
1846 and 1853 in the four wards ; and the amount of 
property not exceeding £80 a-year, also the amount of 
property in Cromac ward in 1853. 

1 2496. These have been taken by yourself from the 
public records in the office ? — They have. 

12497. Mr. Rea. — Is there any thing else that you 
think would give information to the Commissioners 
in relation to the rating? — Yes, an abstract of the dif- 
ference between the police and poor rate valuations 
for the year 1858, taken in each case from the books 
themselves by myself, showing the excess of the police 
over the poor rate valuation for 1858. The police 
rate upon the lighted and watched portion of the bo- 
rough is £267,185 ; the police rate is upon an area of 
about 1,400 acres. The poor rate upon the entire 
municipal boundary over an area of about 5,000 acres 
including the 1,400 is £237,571, showing an excess 
of police rate in the 1,400 acres over poor rate in 
5,000 acres of £29,674. [Document entered.] 

12498. As a general average, speaking of the lighted 
and watched district only, is the police valuation 20 
per cent, or thereabouts higher than the poor rate valua- 
tion? — It is ; I have no doubt of it at all. 

12499. H ave you any other statistics ? — Supposing 
it might save the Commissioners some trouble, I have 
taken from the printed accounts of the Town Council 
the amount of police tax collected in each year from 
1845 to 1857, inclusive. [Document entered.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

12500. Do not you know that the poor rate valua- 
tion is always lower than the real value ? — 1 know it is, 
making allowance for landlord’s insurance and repairs. 

I know it is intended to be below the letting value. 

12501. That is the general principle all over Ireland ? 

— I do not know ; I know it is the practice here. 

12502. Do you know, that in point of fact, in the 
two particular years 1856 and 1857, the poor rate 
valuation was reduced for a particular purpose? — I 
know it was reduced, but I do not know that it was 
reduced for a particular purpose. It was reduced by a 
considerable sum in 1856 ; about £16,000. 



Mr. J. M‘C. Thompson then went into evidence to sustain a case which he banded in as counsel for Mr. 
Josias Cunningham, Mr. Duffield, and other rate-payers. 



Josias Cunningham, Esq., examined by Mr. Thompson. 



12503. Are you a native of Belfast? — I have lived 
in it all my life. 

12504. Where do you reside? — My place of busi- 
ness is in Waring-street. I reside at Glencairn, 
Ballygomartin. The boundary of the borough runs 
through my premises, and divides them in two. 

12505. Are you lighted and watched ?— Neither 
paved, lighted, nor watched, nor do I believe that any 
outlay of the Town Improvement Committee comes 
within a mile of where I reside. 

12506. It is a rural district? — Just so. 

12507. Mention what rates you pay at present? — 
I pay borough rate, and my predecessor used to pay 
baths and washhouse rate ; those are all the rates paid 
or leviable under existing Acts. 

14508. What charges are paid out of the borough 
rate ? — The borough rate is paid for the several pur- 
poses of the borough ; the whole of Mr. Guthrie’s sal- 
ary, as an officer of the Corporation, is paid out of the 
borough rate, whereas, a great part of his services is 
given, not for borough purposes, but Town Improve- 
ment purposes. 



12509. Mr. Major . — Your objection, as it appears 
to me, is to the application of the rates, not as to the 
amounts, or whether the rates should be altered ; we 
are not to inquire as to the application of the rates ?— 
The application settles the amount. 

12510. Mr. Gopinger. — Having regard to Griffith’s 
valuation, you are of opinion that no alteration should 
be made in the scale of taxation in the borough? — 
Yes; the present existing rate is Is. I ^ A, inasmuch 
as there is 25 per cent, allowed off the Is. 6d. I be- 
lieve that people laid out their money in small house 
property on the understanding that the scale of rating 
should be continued ; and, I believe, that changing 
the scale of rating and putting them in for 2.s. M. in 
place of Is. 6 d. would be a breach of that understand- 
ing, and would be unfair to those who built thoseliouses. 

1251 1 . Mr. Thompson . — If you were lighted, watched, 
and paved, you would not object? — I would be per- 
fectly willing to pay the rates. 

1 25 I 2. How are your roads maintained at present? 
-■-.Entirely by the Grand Jury, who pay contractors 
for doing them out of the county cess. 

3 F 



Josias 

Cunningham, 

Esq. 
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Sept. 23, 1858. 12513. How are the police provided ? — We have no 

. police that I am aware of but the county police. 

Cunningham 12514. In point of fact, is there any outlay incurred 

Esq. ’ by the Town Council in that suburban district?— I do 

not see one penny laid out within an English mile. 

12515. You would be within the proposed paving 
rate ? — The proposition of a paving rate would bring 
me in what I believe I am not at all subject to under 
the existing Act, therefore, I speak of it as a new tax 
so far as I am concerned, for which they do not give 
me equivalent value ; we do not want their interference ; 
the roads are in perfect order, and I do not want to be 
brought in for a new tax. 

12516. What are your views in reference to a police 
rate ? — I consider the police rate is not upon indivi- 
duals ; but as property enjoys certain advantages of 
being paved and lighted, it should be confined to pro- 
perty which enjoys those advantages. Another thing 
I may say, I do not think it would be fair to put paving 
rate where there is paving alone, or a x'ate for lighting 
where there is lighting alone, or for watching where 
there is watching alone ; a town house has all these 
conditions, but if you give a house only one of these 
conditions it is still a country house. Therefore, I 
am not willing to pay a paving tax for paving, but if 
the whole three conditions are added, 1 am perfectly 
willing to pay the rate; whenever they pave, light, and 
watch, I am quite prepared. 

12517. Your opinion is, that the imposition of the 
paving rate would be unacceptable to the inhabitants 
of the district ? — I think it would be unacceptable to 
persons circumstanced as I am. I think it would be 
very injurious to the town, too, in this way, that it would 
drive building speculation over the borough boundary. 
A man who would wish to live in the suburbs would 
not take a house subject to the paving rate, and the 
Town Council could not have the taxes from the houses 
by the extension of the town, whereas, if they encourage 
building within the bordugh boundary houses will 
come in to be taxable. Therefore, I think it is bad 
policy to do so. 

1 25 1 S. Have you any suggestion to make as to pro- 
perty that should be compelled to pay rates? — As it 
at present exists the market revenues come a good 
deal from houses ; as I understand, this property is 
not charged police rate at all ; when I spoke to Mr. 
Guthrie on the subject he told me that it saved the 
collection of the rate; that if they were charged police 
tax there should be a poundage given for collecting 
it ; I think all property should be compulsorily made 
to. pay taxes, and merely the nett proceeds from the 
markets, after those things were paid for, should go to 
the credit of the markets ; I think there should be a 
compulsory clause charging them with the rate : I 
have seen notices upon new houses, “ free of taxes;” I 
think there should be compulsory powers to force 
them to pay. 

12519. Have you any further observation to make 
about No. 21 ?— I think it would not be fair to 
raise the rates upon the low class houses to such 
a great disproportion ; I think the mill-owners could 
not find houses for their workers if the small houses 
be put out of town, and that it would be a breach of 
faith with the owners. 

12520. Have you any suggestion with regard to the 
watching, lighting, and paving of the districts in the 
suburbs ? — I have understood from parties and my 
own observation in the neighbourhood, that there are 
taxes for lighting, paving, and watching in the sub- 
urbs at the same rate as in town ; whereas I do not 
think the same proportion of work is done in the 
suburbs as in town. My impression is that there 
should be compulsory powers where they do watch, 
light, and pave ; that there should be not merely an 
excuse for taxation, but that it should be bond fide done 
as well in one place as the other. The lamps are put 
down at much greater distances in one place than 
another ; but my notion is that if we are charged on 
the same footing the advantage should be in propor- 
tion. As I understand, the Town Council can put 



up a light and charge a rate without giving the same 
proportion. I think another compulsory power should 
be to oblige the Water Board to supply water ; they 
supply it if applied for under certain circumstances ; 
but I tli ink the Town Council should have it in their 
hands, and should be compelled to light, pave, watch, 
and supply with water. As I understand, now they 
may do it or not as they like; but I would make it 
compulsory. 

12521. Will you explain to the Commissioners any 
grievances which you suffered under the forty-acre 
clause? — I hold upwards of forty acres of land at- 
tached to my house and premises, but the boroUgh 
people, in extending the boundary made an artificial, 
not natural, line in my field, and put one-half inside 
the borough, and one-half outside the borough ; in so 
doing they exempted me from the advantage of a 
clause that I would have had otherwise. They make 
me pay borough rate for twenty-six acres which I have 
inside, whereas 1 hold that I should have had the ex- 
emption extended to me as well as to others of my 
neighbours. In the Act the exemption should include 
any person who may be possessed really, as living oh 
the land, of forty acres ; but the Corporation them- 
selves arranged so that they divided my -land -in the 
middle, and brought my house within the boibugh!.' 

1 2522. Mr. Major. — You have a residence 1 and forty 
acres attached to it; your house is within the borough, 
and of the forty acres not more than twenty are within 
the borough ; your house and twenty acres is the sub- 
ject of taxation? — Yes; my neighbour’s house is just 
circumstanced as mine is; but they made the borough 
to take in my forty acres. 

12523. If you had no land at all you would be 
liable ; you are not taxed more than if you had no 
land at all ? — But I think I should be exempt under 
the exemption clause. 

12524. Suppose a man had forty acres, and but 
three roods of the forty acres inside the borough, 
what would you do with him ? — As long as he kept 
forty acres, in a ring fence, which he cultivated him- 
self, he should not pay. 

12525. Mr. Copinger . — Or suppose he had origin- 
ally thirty-nine acres and some roods in the borough, 
and took a rood outside the borough ? — I do not argue 
for exemption at all, but I say there is partial exemp- 
tion excluding me. 

12526. Is there any man exempt who has a house 
in the borough ? — My next neighbour. 

12527. Mr. Cunningham, is there any thing else 
which occurs to your mind? — There is a county road 
which passes through my land; I have ground on 
each side ; that county road is not of my choice ; it 
was made before I went there. If they put this pav- 
ing rate on there, and make a man pay for paving and 
watering that road, from which my house is a long 
way off, I consider it would be a very gx-eat hardship. It 
would be quite different if I made a voluntary street ; 
I may pave, kerb, and make sewers there if I choose ; 
but if they take me in by putting on this paving rate, 
I am told they may make me make sewers through 
that road. Another point, they want to put it on tene- 
ments; at present they only tax buildings. I think 
they should confine it to buildings as at present. The 
word tenement may include land which is not taxed 
under the police tax ; my house is not on the road at 
all, and I think I should not have to look after the 
l-oad as to kerbihg or sewering it. 

12528. Do not the Grand Jury also pay air annual 
sum to the Town Council ? — Yes ; I should say not 
only do the Gi'and Jui'y do that, but, for example, this 
year a px-eserxtment was earned to repair a “burn” 
which runs along the road, and which the county are 
going to culvert over. 

12529. Mr. Major. — Then you arc liable to county 
cess? — Yes; my great objection to the extension of 
the paving rate, over me, is that it should not be ex- 
tended until I am lighted, paved, and. watched. 

12530. In fact, you want to have still all the advan- 
tages which you have at present? — We do not want 
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the Council to interfere with the roads at all ; and if 
they change the Act at all, if they break the integrity 
of the Act of 1853, at all, they may as well break the 



integrity of the circumference of the boundary line ; Sept. 23,1858. 



we do not want any connexion with them that can 
be helped. 



Josias 

Cunningham, 



Esq.. 



Samuel Cunninqham, Esq., examined by Mr. Thompson. Samuel 

Cunningham, 

12531. You are a rate-payer? — Yes. important that the poor, in a large city, should have Esq. 

12532. You say that Griffith's valuation will only comfortable houses supplied to them; and if the taxes 
be the old valuation ?— The basis of it is the same ; I bo very much raised upon the poorer class of houses, 
have no doubt that the next valuation will differ from it is impossible that they can, at a moderate rent, be 
the present system ; but the present system, I think supplied with homes that people should live in. An- 
I could show, should have been made upon the same other consideration which would lead me to state 
basis as Griffith’s, and, consequently, there will be that, is this, that I think the class of people who were 
no change as regards the basis of the two valuations ; expending these large sums of money were chiefly the 
and that having regard to a prospective system of valu- better class. 

ation there should be no alteration in the scale of 12538. Even in cases where the landlords pay the 
rating. You would not require to raise the scale of taxes first, do you believe that if the 18d. rate was 
taxation on account of any change in the valuation ; raised, the landlords would in course of time raise 

you might require to raise the scale to indemnify their rents ?— They must do it, or lose money them- 

parties against the expenditure of money, but that selves. 

would be a different question. 12539. Mr. Macdonogh. — Are you the owner of 

12533. Mr. Major. — Your notion is, that there small houses? — Not many, 
should be no alteration? — I hold that it would be 12540. HowmanyP—Somethingliketwenty, perhaps, 

requisite to show that the present basis is different., 12541. Mr. Rea. — Do you happen to know that 

and that the new valuation would reduce it, if made some of that property is not paying more than two or 
correctly at present; what I say is, that the basis which three per cent. ?— I would say that is the case. With 

Mr. Rogers should have made the valuation on, should regard to houses of small valuation, it is proposed to 

not be altered. make the maximum rate 2 s. 9 d. in the pound ; at 

1 2534. Mr. Gopinger. — Am I right in saying, that present it is only Is. 6 d., and there is besides a reduc- 
in your opinion, Griffith’s valuation will be the same tion of 25 per cent., which makes the maximum rate 
valuation as what there is now ?— As what it ought to Is. \\d., so that raising it to 2s. Qd. would make a great 
be now. difference. Another matter I wish the Commissioners 

12535. Mr. Thompson.— The sum of your evidence to understand. The police tax is considered apersonal 
is, that with regard to a prospective system of valua- tax in regard to the higher class of property ; but when 
tion, no change should be made, inasmuch as the p're- you come to the lower class of property, it is saddled 
sent scale is the same as the prospective should be ?— upon the landlord in such a way as to make it become 
Yes. a property tax; vacancies, and other things occur which 

they obtain an allowance for on the higher class of pro- 
Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. perty more easily than for the lower; so that whilst I 

12536. Mr. Cunningham, do not you think it will may seem to pay on a very reduced scale, yet taking 
be necessary, if this illegal debt should he put on the those matters into consideration the scale is consider- 
borough, that a 4s. 6d. rate should be reimposed by ably increased. If a man living in a £30 house 
the Town Council? — I do, decidedly. should run away and not pay the police tax, the in- 

12537. And that that course would be much less coming tenant has nothing to do with it ; but if it be a 
injurious to the inhabitants of the borough generally, small house the landlord has to pay, irrespective of 
than increasing the 1 8d. rate?— Yes; I think it very whether he receives from the tenant or not. 



Francis Rea, Esq., further examined by Mr. John Rea. j 

12542. Do you believe, from what you know of to a certain extent with building ground which'I have 

BaUymacarrett, that the Town Council should be there, I say that every hour that the Town Council 

compelled to light, pave, and watch it? — They should of Belfast neglect taking charge of BaUymacarrett, 
be compelled to light, pave, and watch that portion of and forcing the owners of property there to do their 

it in which the greater number of buildings are congre- duty in the first instance, they are assisting the angel 

gated. I believe that its present state is injurious to of death to an extent that they have little conception, 
the inhabitants, and to the owners and occupiers of 12543. Mr. Copiriger. — Mr. Rea, is it your opinion, 
property there, simply because the Town Council do that when a place or street is continuously built upon, 
not compel them to pave and sewer, as they must do. the Town Council ought, upon the requisition of the 
In the first instance, the unfortunate persons whose inhabitants, at once to pave, light, and watch, and to 
business keeps them in that place, suffer in health and levy taxes for so doing?— I would go further : in my 
comfort, to a great extent. I will give you one in- opinion the Town Council should not wait to be asked; 
stance which occurred to my own knowledge, this no gentleman can travel through BaUymacarrett with- 

week. We applied to a gentleman, to join another out seeing the truth of what I say ; they wonder that 

person and myself, in making a sewer on the main it is not half depopulated from want of sewerage; 

road, each to bear a portion of the cost; and, although nothing saves it from epidemic but the. fortunate 

he has between twenty and twenty-five houses on the circumstance that it gets the sea twice in the twenty- 
other side of the street, the whole nuisance from which, four hours. 

or a great portion of it, either comes out or is thrown 12544. Mr. Macdonogh. — Mr. Rea,, did you hear 
out into the water channel, he has actually refused to Mr. Boyd examined here? — I did not. 
be at the expense, of- one brick. Now, if the Town 12545. Do you know that he strongly protested 
Council took charge of BaUymacarrett, they could against the Corporation paving, or lighting, or watch- 
compel us three several gentleman to be rolled into ing BaUymacarrett? — I suppose he did, for the reason 
one, whether we would dr not, and compel each to that his property would be under the 3s. or 4s. Gd. rate, 
pay a proportion of the expense of amain sewer. Until 12540. Mr. Macdonogh directed the attention of 
that is done, I am quite certain that this gentleman, the Commissioners to the Towns’ Improvement Act, 
to whom I allude, never will' lay out sixpence, if he Ireland, 17 and 18 Yict. ch. 103, section 60, and read 
can help it. Therefore, although it would increase the answers put in by the Corporation to heads 22 to 
taxation upon every house I hold myself, and interfere 25 inclusive. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS OF BELFAST. 



Sept.23,1858. 

John Rea, 
Esq. 



Mr. John Rea re-entered the witness box, and in reply to the proposition respecting the Lagan bridge, ten- 
dered the following evidence. 



1-2547. I appear as a rate-pay er, representing myself 
only. With respect to the proposition of the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast, for the purchase of the Lagan bridge, 

I respectfully oppose that on my own behalf, as an indi- 
vidual rate-payer, because according to the knowledge 
which I have upon the subject, up 10 the present, the 
purchase of the Lagan bridge would be an injustice to 
the rate-payers, generally, of whom I am one. 1 believe 
it to be altogether unnecessary, in consequence of the 
Queen’s bridge having been erected since the Lagan 
bridge was built, and because I know that in all 
probability the Lagan bridge would never have been 
built, only for the fact that the bridge which the 
Queen's bridge has replaced, was an inconvenient 
structure, that it gave no proper vent for the thorough- 
fare across the river. The Queen’s bridge now gives 
that vent sufficiently for all ordinary and reasonable 
purposes of connexion between the two counties. 
The next bridge required for connexion is a bridge 
called the Marquis bridge; and I do not believe, that 
■for public purposes, there is any necessity for a bridge 
across the river, between the Queen’s bridge and the 
Marquis bridge. I am very conversant with the 
locality ever since the period when the Lagan bridge 
was erected; and the Lagan bridge, in my opinion, is 
of considerable advantage to the owners of property in 
that district, and the owners of property chiefly. It 
increased the value of the property owned by Mr. 
Wm. Coates, and increased, to some extent, the value 
of the property owned by Sir Stephen May, but it is 
at present used only by a very small number of people ; 
and I very much question if the abolition of the tolls, 
with the 'Queen’s bridge in existence, would very 
materially increase the traffic. I think it occupies a 
position, as regards the borough of Belfast, similar to 
that occupied by the Waterloo bridge in London, as 
regards the borough of Westm inster. It was a private 
speculation, for private purposes, and I think, to a 
great extent, it answered the purposes of a private 
speculation for a long time. It did not pay any thing 
like the interest upon its cost; but some of the Grand 
Juries of the two counties being interested in some 
way or other in supporting the company, an arrange- 
ment was made when the Long bridge was being 
pulled down for the purpose of having the Queen’s 
bridge erected, by which the entire traffic of the two 
counties was driven over the Lagan bridge ; and as I 
recollect Mr. Bushell, the contractor for the Queen’s 
bridge, was prevented from erecting a timber bridge, 
by which the traffic could have gone close to the 
Queen’s bridge. I recollect also at the time the 
Queen’s bridge was built, a private foot-path was made 
for the convenience of the public; and I remember 
the emoluments derived from that wooden foot-way 
were handed to a collector appointed by the Lagan 
bridge company, and were given to them ; and I 
should not be surprised to find, that in consequence 
of the greater rates received by them, during those 
two or three years, the Lagan bridge company have 
got from the public nearly as much as the Lagan 
bridge cost. As I understand the proposition, it is 
that the public of Belfast, the rate-payers, should pay 
the whole, or the greater portion of the original cost 
of the Lagan bridge, or so much of the cost as the 
Lagan bridge might be supposed to be value for. I do 
not see why they should do so, any more than -that the 
inhabitants on both sides of the Li hey should be com- 
pelled to purchase the Metal bridge, which goes across 
the river, in the very centre of the city of Dublin. I 
have heard no evidence, from which I could believe 
that the Grand Juries of Antrim and Down are willing 
to pay any proportion of the probable cost of pur- 
chasing that bridge; and before any arrangement 
should be made, authorizing the Town Council in 
any way to interfere with the bridge, I think there 
should be first a definite understanding whether the 
Grand Juries of Down and Antrim are willing to join, 



and what proportion, on behalf of the two counties, 
they are willing to pay. I think that evidence should 
also be laid before the Commissioners to show the 
names of the parties who are at present proprietors of 
the bridge, and the amount they would consent to 
receive for it. I think also that the rate-payers of 
Belfast ought to receive some notice, with regard to 
the price demanded; they have received no notice 
that I am aware of, on that point, and I have not 
heard any evidence laid before the Commissioners. I 
would say it would be a great injustice to the rate- 
payers of Belfast, who may be compelled to oppose 
this bill, either altogether, or in detail, if the Com- 
missioners should be induced to recommend that the 
Town Council should have any power whatever, for 
any purpose whatever, without their being clearly 
convinced that there was a powerful necessity for 
giving them leave to apply for those powers. I think 
that it would be advisable, in case any further powers 
for the purpose of executing duties which they 
neglected, under their former Acts, were to be given, 
that they should be made the subject of separate 
enactment; because if they are to be mixed up with 
this transaction referring to the settlement of the 
litigation, which requires, in my opinion, a separate 
bill for itself, I apprehend the result will be, not to 
further the settlement of the litigation, but perhaps to 
obstruct it by involving a great number of oppositions 
to the whole bill, when perhaps, if the bill were con- 
fined to the single point which is the main point here, 
it may pass by general consent. With regard to the 
otherpropositions, as to the Pound-burn and theBlack- 
staff, in case the Town Council can do what they 
propose, without legislative enactment, I am very 
certain that all the inhabitants would be very glad 
that they should undertake to carry out their pro- 
position; because I know it was strongly urged upon 
them; and they could do a great deal to mitigate the 
Blackstaff nuisance, by the use of their ordinary 
powers ; by the proper use of common sense, and the 
common law ; I do not see any material obstruction 
to prevent them doing so at present. Now, however, 
they ask for a new legislative enactment. However, 
with, regard to this Pound-burn and Blackstaff, I 
respectfully submit to the Commissioners, upon my 
oath, from what I know of what they did in 1847 and 
in 1850, and what they proposed to do in 1854, there 
is every reason to believe that the px-oposition now 
made, is merely by way of pretext, without any real 
object as to the abatement of the nuisance ; because 
whether this attempt be bond fide or not, it certainly 
is the fourth attempt, and it appears now that three 
of them could scarcely be considered bond fide. I 
remember, in 1854, when the Blackstaff nuisance 
was not as bad as at present, it was proposed to have 
a bill for the purpose of abating the Blackstaff 
nuisance, and it was denied that there was any inten- 
tion to have in that bill any application, whatever, for 
power to boixow money from Parliament ; it is now 
beyond question that the intention did exist, and the 
abatement of the Blackstaff nuisance was merely a 
secondary object or pretext. I would therefore say, 
that seeing that so great a number of parties are 
intei-ested in the water of the Blackstaff, and in the 
pi-operty along its banks, any attempt to give compul- 
sory powei-s to the Town Council would in all prob- 
ability raise a host of opponents to the proposed bill. 
I further believe, from all I know of the district, and 
all I know of former Acts, that considerable surveys 
would be necessary, and a great deal of other work 
would have to be done, which could scarcely be done 
in time to secure unanimity before the next session. 

12548. Mr. Major . — Tell me, what is the. distance 
between the one bridge and the other you spoke of, 
the Marquis bridge : what is its distance from the 
Lagan bi-idge? — I think about a mile along the river. 

12549. Is there any public l’oad running parallel 
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to the river ? — The Marquis bridge brings all the 
traffic into Belfast that does not come over the Queen’s 
bridge, except some little traffic that comes over the 
toll bridge, that is chiefly foot-passengers. I remember 
having been frequently there with the toll-keeper 
when the toll would not amount to more than 6s. or 
7s. arday, before the Long bridge was knocked down. 
It is rather devoted to foot-passepgers ; there is 
scarcely any such thing as a vehicle passing over. I 
remember, very well, in the winter time particularly, 
being there from morning to night, when ice was on 
the river ; and not more, I should say, than three or 
four vehicles of any description would come across it in 
the day. The people who come across there are 
principally workmen from Mr. Boyd’s, and Mr. Coates’ 
foundry, and the toll derived from that source would 
come to about 5s., or 10s., or 15s. in the day. You 
could obtain a great deal of information if the toll- 



keeper were produced, to tell what he received for ten 
or twelve months past. I cannot understand what 
advantage it would be to the inhabitants of Belfast to 
have it made a public bridge; although I should not 
object at all, if the Grand Juries of Antrim and Down 
were disposed to buy it, that the town of Belfast 
should contribute some little to it. I question, how- 
ever, if people generally would be disposed to contribute 
much. The Queen’s bridge was built, not at the ex- 
pense of the borough of Belfast, but at the expense 
of the two counties ; and I do not understand why 
the Lagan bridge should be saddled on the town. 
With regard to tire road, it runs along the river from 
the Lagan bridge to the Queen’s bridge ; and, except 
for parties wishing to go down direct into Cromac- 
street, or the neighboui’hood, it is the same to cross 
over the Queen’s bridge as to cross the Lagan bridge. 



Mr. Johns, solicitor, applied to the Commissioners 
for liberty to examine the special respondents, to 
contradict the statement made by Mr. Rea, on Satur- 
day, that they had offered him money or a situation. 

The Commissioners refused the application. 

Mr. Macdonogli read the remainder of the answer 
put in by the Corporation to the heads to the end of 
No. 26. 

Mr. Robert Lindsay obtained permission to make 
the following statement : — I stated the other day to 
the Commissioners, that the Ballymacarrett Chandlery 
Works had been refused a supply of water, on the 
ground that the Commissioners had not it to give. 
I understand that Mr. Cameron, at the time, said 
I was in error ; but my recollection was so clear, 
that I said I was not. Next morning he came up, 
and denied on his oath, the correctness of my state- 



ment, I took the trouble of going to the Water 
Commissioners’ book, and I found that this letter, 
which the Commissioners refused me a full copy of, 
was written, or the substance of it: — “In reply to 
your letter of the 23rd, I beg to state, that in conse- 
quence of there being a small supply of water the 
Water Commissioners do not feel warranted in sup- 
plying for special purposes. 3 1 st January 1 85 1 .” In 
addition to that, I have obtained from Mr. Moncrieff, 
one of the firm, a “Notice, that the special supply 
of water will be discontinued, after the expiration of 
fourteen days. 19th October, 1855.” I should state 
that a similar document to that was served upon every 
person having a special supply. I do not mean to 
impute to the gentleman who contradicted me more 
than a mistake. 



James Cameron, Esq., recalled by Mr. Hitchcock. 

Witness . — When I was examined, I told the Com- shows that instructions were given to supply it at an 
missioners that that establishment was supplied with ascertained cost. 

water; there is the application [reads the letter, dated Mr. Copinger . — Both statements are perfectly con. 
23rd of January, 1851], and the entry in the book sistent with each other. 



Mr. Guthrie was then examined, to verify statements 
of expenditure by the Town Council, up to the 3 1 st 
of December, 1852 [Appendix II, 1]; expenditure of 
the Town Council from the 1st of January, 1853, 
to the 31st of December, 1854 [Appendix H, 2]; and 
summary of expenditure on account of Improvement 
Fund [Appendix H, 3]. He deposed that he had com- 
pared the other documents with the audited accounts, 
and found them correct. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

12550. You did not keep the books yourself? — No : 
they were kept by the accountant. 

12551. Mr. Major . — But they are the public books ? 
— They are. 

12552. Mr. Rea . — You did not examine all the 
vouchers ? — I did not. 

12553. I believe a great quantity of them has been 
lost? — The vouchers to which these returns relate 
have been found. 

12554. Have you not lost some of the police books 
for 1845? — I know nothing of the police books but 
the present one. 

12555. You have not had the Corporation books in 
your custody? — No. 

12556. Did you hear that any books or papers had 
been taken from Mr. Bates’ private house to another? 
— Yes. 

12557. Have you got them since? — No. 

12558. Did you hear that a number of papers were 
burned ? — I heard that some papers were burned in 
Rosemary-street, before Mr. Bates left. 

12559. Might not some papers, relating to these 



returns, have been among the papers which were 
burned ? — It will be proved that the papers were ex- 
amined. 

12560. Do you recollect, when I was a member of 
the Council in 1856, that I put a notice on the book 
that the Corporation should have all the papers in 
the possession of the representatives of Mr. Bates 
delivered as soon as possible? — I believe you did. 

12561. Has any effort been made since by the 
Corporation to get them ? — I believe there has ; the 
classification of them has been intrusted to an officer 
of the Corporation, who, I am sure, will do them cor- 
rectly and properly, as soon as he can. 

12562. Could you make an arrangement by which 
you would have the papers in the Town Hall in a 
month? — I cannot tell when they will be there. 

Mr. Henry Thornton, accountant, proved the cor- 
rectness of the returns from which the statements, 
verified by Mr. Guthrie, had been made out. 

Mr. Arthur Hill Thornton, having been sworn, 
handed in a document on the part of the Fairs and 
Markets Reform Committee. [See Appendix M.] 

Mr. Major . — Were you authorized to attend here on 
the part of the Committee ? 

Mr. Thornton. — Yes. 

Mr. Major . — Does that document contain a true 
representation of the matters therein stated ? 

Mr. Thornton. — Yes. 

Mr. Wm. Rogers was called to prove the correct- 
ness of a return made with respect to the valuation ; 
but the Commissioners did not consider it necessary 
to examine him. 



3G 



The Examination of Witnesses was then closed. 



Sept. 23,1858 

John Rea, 
Esq. 



James 

Cameron, 

Esq. 
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